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For  the  first  fifteen  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era,  the  views  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  in  regard  to  the  visual  process  universally  pro- 
vailed,  occasionally  indeed  somewhat  modified  in  form,  but  rather 
deteriorated  than  improved.  The  discovery  of  the  camera  obscura  by 
J.  B.  Porter,  in  1560,  introduced  a  new  era,  which  was  still  further 
and  more  decidedly  entered  upon  by  Scheiner  (1625-1652),  who 
pointed  out  that  an  image  similar  to  that  formed  in  the  camera  was 
produced  in  the  eye.     But  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  physio- 
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logical  optics  is  jostlj  due  to  Kepler  (1604),  who,  indeed,  had  made 
more  progress  in  this  branch  of  science  three  hundred  years  ago,  than 
many  recent  physiologists.  He  was  the  first  to  explain  the  physical 
formation  of  the  inverted  image  in  the  eye,  and  showed  that  it  was 
placed  on  the  retina,  and  not  on  the  choroid  or  crystalline  lens,  as  had 
been  often  imagined.  He  recognised  the  necessity  of  some  change  in 
the  eye  to  accommodate  it  to  different  distances,  and  supposed  this  to 
be  effected  by  an  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  lens;  and  he  also 
treated  on  various  other  questions,  such  as  single  vision  with  the  two 
eyes,  double  vision,  why  objects  appear  erect  although  their  images  are 
inverted,  and  the  apparent  size  of  objects. 

The  discovery  of  Mariotte,  in  1668,  that  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve  is  insensible  to  light,  led  him  to  the  opinion  that  the  choroid 
must  be  the  really  sensitive  membrane.  A  controversy  on  this  subject 
ensued,  and  continued  for  a  hundred  years,  tmtil  Haller  and  Bemouilli 
seemed  to  finally  settle  the  question  by  their  researches.* 

The  discoveries  of  Newton  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  phjrsical 
optics;  physiological  optics,  however,  made  no  corresponding  advance, 
but  until  the  present  century  remained  in  every  essential  particular 
at  the  point  to  which  Kepler  had  brought  them.  During  this  time,  it 
is  true  that  many  valuable  observations  were  made  by  Porterfield, 
Lecat,  Haller,  Toung,  &c.,  though  insufficient  to  cause  any  great  or 
general  progress.  Early  in  the  present  century  we  have  the  very  valu- 
able work  of  Johannes  MiiUer,  worthily  accompanied  or  followed  by 
the  investigations  of  Purkinje,  Tourtual,  Yolkmann,  Listing,  Donders, 
and,  finally,  Helmholtz,  the  discoverer  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  the 
anthor  of  a  most  elaborate  and  important  treatise  on  physiological 
optics. 

The  limited  space  allotted  to  a  review  will  not  permit  any  detailed 
survey  of  so  comprehensive  a  subject;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to 
supply  a  sufficient  account  of  its  most  elementary  and,  we  might  say, 
fundamental  parts.  On  these  we  shall  enter  at  some  length,  in  part 
because  of  their  importance,  and  still  more  because  they  have  been 
hitherto  almost  completely  neglected  in  this  country.t 

The  eye  is  formed  by  a  number  of  transparent  media,  differing  in 
their  refractive  power,  and  which  are  separated  at  various  distances  by 
sQr&ces  of  different  degrees  of  curvature.  Now  the  most  important  ques- 
tion, and  the  one  on  which  the  whole  of  physiological  optics  may  be  said 
to  depend,  is  this — viz.,  what  is  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light  in  the  eye, 
supposing  its  direction  to  be  known  previously  to  its  entering  the  eye  ? 

*  Corioiuly  enough.  Draper,  in  his  *  Haman  Physiology/  New  York,  18S6,  has  brought 
ftrward  a  theory,  according  to  which  light  does  not  act  immediately  on  the  retina,  bat 
passes  throogh  this  membrane,  is  absorbed  by  the  pigment  layer  of  the  choroid,  and  then 
re-acts  on  the  rod-layer,  which  is  excited  by  the  warmth  so  caused,  and  not  by  the  luroi- 
nous  wares  as  light.  This  is  eridently  Mariotte's  theory  modified ;  the  choroid  instead  of 
the  retina  bdng  thos  supposed  to  be  the  membrane  in  which  light  is  transformed  physio- 
lofieally  into  what  is  no  longer  light 

t  The  formnlse  introduced  are  of  the  simplest  character,  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
undwstood  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  mathematical  optics ;  should  the 
wader,  bowerer,  meet  with  any  difficulty,  the  chapter  on  optics,  in  Goodwin's  *  Course  of 
XathemaUcs,'  may  be  of  some  assistance.  The  millimetre,  so  often  employed  in  the  Ibl- 
Vmiog  lines,  is  equal  to  08987  of  an  EngUsh  inch. 
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This,  again,  is  only  a  special  application  of  the  more  general  mathema- 
tical problem :  an  expression  is  required  for  the  course  of  the  rajs  in  a 
system  of  transparent  media  of  any  number  and  refractiye  powers, 
situated  at  any  distance  from  one  another,  and  of  any  spherical  curva- 
ture, placed,  however,  perpendicularly  to  one  and  the  same  axis. 

If  the  answer  for  this  general  problem  could  be  found,  it  would  onlj 
be  necessary  to  replace  the  indefinite  by  definite  values  to  render  it 
at  once  applicable  to  the  eye. 

Our  countryman  Cotes*  was  the  first  who  tried  to  solve  this  pro- 
blem in  its  most  general  form.  Since  his  time  many  mathematicians 
have  occupied  themselves  with  the  search  after  simple  expressions,  and 
we  may  mention  more  especially  three  of  the  first  rank,  Euler,t  La- 
grange,j:  and  Gaus8.§  The  researches  of  the  last  author  have  led  to 
the  most  elegant,  simple,  and  comprehensive  rules,  by  the  appHeation 
of  which  the  course  of  rays,  obeying  certain  conditions  and  passing 
through  media  subject  also  to  certain  conditions,  may  be  determined 
with  sufficient  exactness.  These  rules  have  now  been  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  in  Germany.  Here  of  course  we  can  do  little  more  than 
indicate  the  results,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  explain  the  pro« 
oeeses  sufficiently  for  clear  comprehension ;  for  further  details  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Fick's  very  excellent  work  on  *  Medical  Physics ;' 
to  Zehender*s  full  account;  or  to  the  admirable  treatise  by  Professor 
Helmholtz. 

The  most  striking  result  is  the  great  analogy  between  refitu^ion  bj 
a  compound  system,  and  that  by  a  single  refracting  surface.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  well  to  briefly  enumerate  some  of  the  principal  qualities 
of  the  latter,  and  proceed  to  trace  the  analogous  points  in  a  compound 
system.  As  already  mentioned,  we  shall  simplify  our  subject  by 
assuming  the  following  conditions:  that  the  media  cause  only  single 
refraction ;  that  they  are  homogeneous,  and  separated  from  one  an- 
other by  spherical  surfeuses,  of  which  the  centres  are  all  placed  on  the 
same  straight  line,  the  axis.  The  rays  themselves  at  their  commence- 
ment must  make  only  very  small  angles  with  the  axis  or  its  prolonga- 
tion, and  also  must  form  with  the  surfaces  right  angles,  or  at  least 
angles  scarcely  differing  fix>m  right  angles;  in  other  words,  their  angles 
of  incidence  are  extremely  small. 

Let  now  p  stand  for  the  distance  from  the  focus  of  incident  rays 
to  the  vertex ;  p'  for  the  corresponding  distance  of  the  focus  of  re- 
fracted rays  from  the  vei^tex;  r  for  the  radius  of  the  spherical  sur- 
&ce.  We  shall  use  the  terms  behind  and  before  with  reference  to 
the  course  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  shall  consider  the  radius  positive 
when  the  centre  of  the  spherical  surface  is  behind,  negative  when 
before  the  same  surface;  p  positive  when  situated  before,  and  negative 

*  Smith :  A  Ck>mplete  System  of  Optics.    Camb.  1788.    Vol.  il.    Bemarks,  p.  76. 

*  Enter :  Histofre  de  I'Acad.  Boyale  de  Berlin,  pour  l*ann^  1757,  p.  388.  Ibid,  poor 
I'ann^  1761.  p.  201.    Hist,  de  TAcad.  Rojale  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  1765,  p.  555. 

}  De  la  Grange :  Noureaox  M^oires  de  I'Acad.  Bojrale  de  Berlin  poor  Tann^  1778, 
p.  162.    Ibid.,  poor  Fannie  1808.    Classe  Mathtoatiqne,  p.  1. 

9  Gauss:  Dioptrisohe  Untersuchnngen.  In  den  Abhandl.  derKtti.  Gca*  cU  Wi«.  sn 
GOttingen.    HiI.  1  von  den  Jahren  1888  bit  1848. 
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whea  behind  it ;  p'  positive  behind,  negative  before.  Thus  a  posi- 
tive radius  will  correspond  to  a  convex  surface,  a  positive  focus  of 
incident  rays  to  a  r^  focus,  and  a  positive  focus  of  refracted  rays 
also  to  a  r^  focus,  and  vice  versd  for  the  negative. 

The  formula  for  incident  rays  diverging  from  a  real  focus  will  be 

1      n     n~l 

P^  P'"    *•  ' 
This  shows  that  under  such  conditions  a  pencil  of  homocentric*  rays 
remains  homocentric  after  refraction. 

If  the  rays  in  the  denser  medium  after  refraction  are  parallel. 

And  this  we  may  call  the  first  principal  focus. 

If  the  incident  rays  in  the  rarer  medium  are  parallel, 

^  =      —  (2nd  principal  focus) 

If  now  at  the  point  p  we  suppose  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  and  take  any  points  in  that  plane  which  are  situated  at  a  very 
small  distance  from  p,  in  comparison  with  the  distance  of  p  from  the 
refracting  anr&use,  we  shall  find  that  these  points  will  have  their 
images  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  at  the  point  p\  Corre- 
spondingly, if  such  a  plane  be  drawn  through  the  first  principal  focus 
(this  pl^e  may  be  called  the  first  focal  plane),  the  rays  radiating  from 
a  point  which  is  situated  near  the  axis  in  that  plane  will  be  paradlel  to 
one  another  after  refraction ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  same  way 
the  corresponding  points  of  a  plane  drawn  through  the  second  prin- 
cipal focus  will  be  the  foci  of  rays  which  were  pa^raUel  before  refrac- 
tion. This,  however,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  an  image  of  any 
object  will  be  formed,  provided  the  various  luminous  points  of  which 
it  is  composed  obey  the  above  conditions.  By  means  of  these  planes 
it  is  easy  to  find  the  direction  of  the  refracted  ray,  the  course  of  the 
incident  ray  being  given.  Draw  an  auxiliary  line,  parallel  to  the 
incident  ray,  from  the  first  principal  focus  to  the  refracting  surface; 
from  the  point  where  these  meet,  draw  a  line  parallel  with  the  axis 
to  the  second  focal  plane;  the  line  connecting  the  point  where  this 
auxiliary  ray  meets  the  second  focal  plane,  with  the  point  where  the 
original  ray  was  incident,  will  delineate  the  course  of  the  ray  after 
refraction.  Or  still  more  simply,  we  might  take  as  an  auxiliary  line 
that  which  passes  parallel  to  the  incident  ray  directly  through  the 
centre  of  the  spherical  surfece,  and  prolong  it  to  the  second  focal 
plane :  the  point  found  will  be  the  same. 

RefincUon  by  a  system  of  spherical  surfouies, — ^It  is  not  difficult  to 
find  a  general  solution  of  this  problem  ;t  but  when  the  number  of 

•  HMnocentrie,  havlxig  one  oentnl  point  to  which  they  conrerge,  or  firom  wfaioh  thejr 
diveife. 
t  Eneyelop.  M etrop^  art.  Light,  p.  381. 
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refractbg  media  is  great,  the  expressions  become  exceedingly  complex, 
and  nomerical   calculations  excessively  tedious  and  liable  to  error. 
Hence  it  is  of  importance  to  employ  as  simple  an  expression  as  pos- 
sible, yet  without  any  material  loss  of  accuracy.     Gauss  showed  that 
the  problem  became  simplified  if  instead  of  referring  the  course  of  the 
incident  ray  to  the  vertex  of  the  first  surEeu^,  and  that  of  the  ray 
after  its  last  refraction  to  the  vertex  of  the  last  surfetce,  they  were 
referred  to  two  other  points  e  and  e*,  such  that  the  refracted  ray 
strikes  a  plane  erected  vertically  to  the  axis  at  e*,  at  a  point  of  which 
the  CO  ordinates  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  point  at  which 
the  incident  ray  strikes  a  plane  vertical  to  the  axis  at  e.     These  two 
points  E  and  e*  are  called  by  him  principal  points  {Hauptpunkte) ; 
they  are  analogous  to  the  vertex  of  a  single  refracting  surface,  for  E 
has  the  same  reference  to  the  incident  ray,  E*  to  the  refracted  ray, 
that  the  vertex  of  a  single  surface  has  to  both :  the  planes  erected  at 
the  points  e  and  e*  vertically  to  the  axis  are  called  principal  planes. 
E  is  the  first  principal  point,  B*  the  second;  the  planes  are  corre- 
spondingly called  the  first  and  second.      Similarly  he  showed  that 
there  are  two  points,  F  and  F*,  corresponding  to  the  two  principal 
foci  of  a  single  refracting  surface,  and  which  he  called  the  principal 
foci  of  the  system.     Planes  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  through 
these  points  are  called  focal  planes.     F  is  situated  in  the  first  medium, 
F*  in  the  last.     As  in  the  case  of  a  single  surface,  F  in  a  compound 
system  is  the  first  principal  focus,  and  rays  diverging  from  it  will  be 
parallel  in  the  last  medium ;  f*  is  the  second  principal  focus,  and  rays 
converging  to  it  will  be  parallel  in  the  fii-st  medium.      The  focid 
planes  of  a  compound  system  have  just  the  same  propei*ties  as  those 
of  a  single  refracting  surface.     Corresponding  to  the  centre  of  a  single 
surfiice,  there  are  two  points  in  a  compound  system,  called  by  Listing 
knot-points  (Knotenpunkte),  for  the  first  one,  D,  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  incident  ray,  the  second,  d*,  to  the  refracted  ray,  as  the 
centre  of  a  single  surface  does  to  both;  or  in  other  words,  a  ray  pass- 
ing towards  the  first  point  would  be  simply  carried  along  the  axis  as 
&r  as  the  second  one,  and  would  then  proceed  in  its  original  direc- 
tion— Le.,  for  every  incident  ray  that  passes  through  the  first  knot- 
point  a  parallel  ray  passes  through  the  second  knot-point.     These 
points  enable  us  to  determine  in  a  compound  system  the  course  of  a 
refracted  ray,  the  incident  one  being  given.     Let  the  incident  ray 
strike  the  first  focal  plane  in  a  and  the  first  principal  plane  in  6. 
Draw  a  line  parallel  to  a  6  through  the  first  principal  focus,  it  will 
meet  the  first  principal  plane  in  c.     Draw  a  line  from  b  parallel  with 
the  axis  till  it  meets  the  second  principal  plane  in  d.     Finally,  draw 
a  line  parallel  likewise  with  the  axb  fix>m  c  until  it  meet  the  second 
focal  plane  in  e.   The  straight  line  connecting  rf  to  e  will  be  the  course 
of  the  refracted  ray  in  the  last  medium.     This  construction  may  be 
still  further  simplified  by  means  of  the  knot  points;  all  that  is  neoes- 
sary  is  to  draw  a  line  (d*  e)  parallel  to  a  ft  from  the  second  knot-point 
l>*  to  the  second  focal  plane,  and  e  is  found  again. 
Explanathn, — As  abready  mentioned,  the  refracted  ray  will  strike 
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the  second  principal  plane  at  a  point,  of  which  the  co-ordinates  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  point  at  which  the  incident  raj  strikes  the  first 
principal  plane;  hence  the  refracted  ray  correspondiDg  to  the  incident 
ray  ah  most  pass  through  d.  Again,  rays  that  are  parallel  in  the 
first  medinm  will  come  to  a  focus  at  some  point  of  the  second  focal 
plane;  hence  the  incident  ray  a  h  and  the  auxiliary  ray,  which  are 
parallel  in  the  first  medium,  must  pass  through  the  same  point  of  the 
second  focal  plane  after  they  have  heen  refracted.  The  course  of  the 
auxiliary  ray  is  readily  determined,  for  all  rays  that  pass  through  the 
first  principal  focus  are  parallel  with  the  axis  after  refraction,  and 
between  the  principal  planes  no  deviation  from  the  axis  takes  place, 
as  mentioned  aboTe.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  point  e  is  the 
focus  of  a  pencil  of  incident  rays  parallel  to  a  5,  hence  the  particular 
ray  a  h  must  pass  through  e.  It  has,  however,  been  already  shown 
that  it  must  also  pass  through  d;  therefore  d  e  must  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  incident  ray  a  b  after  refraction. 

Tn  a  compound  system,  a  ray  incident  in  the  direction  of  the  first 
knot-point,  will  after  refraction  be  represented  by  a  parallel  ray, 
passing  from  the  second  knot-point  onwards;  we  have,  in  &ct,  made 
use  of  an  auxiliary  ray  parallel  to  ab,of  which  the  course  is  given ; 
and  again,  owing  to  the  incident  rays  being  parallel,  we  know  that 
they  will  meet  at  some  point  of  the  second  focal  plane.  If  the 
position  of  a  point  is  given,  we  may  readily  find  its  image,  by  selecting 
from  all  the  rays  which  pass  from  it  two  particular  ones,  and  con- 
structing their  course  in  the  manner  already  pointed  out ;  the  point  at 
which  th^  intersect  is  of  course  the  one  required.  The  two  rays 
best  adapted  for  this  purpose  are,  first,  the  ray  parallel  to  the  axis,  for 
in  the  last  medium  it  must  pass  through  the  second  principal  focus; 
and,  secondarily,  the  ray  passing  to  the  first  knot-point,  which  in  the 
last  medium  will  pass  through  the  second  knot-point,  and  be  parallel 
to  its  original  course.  The  reader  will  find  it  a  useful  exercise  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  following  relations  between  the  image  and  the 
object. 

If  the  object  is  placed  before  the  first  focal  plane,  and  on  one  side 
of  the  axis,  the  image  does  not  lie  before  the  second  focal  plane,  and 
is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis;  both  object  and  image  are 
real  Of  this  a  special  case  is  when  the  object  is  at  an  infinite 
distance  before  f,  the  image  is  in  the  second  focal  plane,  for  the 
incident  rays  are  parallel  A  second  case  is  when  the  object  is  placed 
in  the  first  focal  plane,  the  image  is  at  infinite  distance  behind  the 
second;  the  refracted  rays  are  parallel  If  the  object  is  placed 
between  the  first  focal  plane  and  the  first  sur&ce  of  separation,  its 
image  becomes  a  virtual  one,  lies  before  the  object,  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  axis.  If  the  object  gradually  passes  behind  the  first 
snrfiice  of  separation,  becoming  virtual,  the  image  remains  at  first 
also  virtual;  in  front  of  the  first  principal  plane  we  arrive  at  a  plane 
in  which  both  the  image  and  object  are  placed,  although  not  at  the 
same  point.  If  the  object  is  in  the  first  principal  plane,  the  image  is 
in  the  second  principal  plane  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis,  and  at  th« 
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satne  dkiance  from  it,  as  the  object  When  the  objeot  passes  still 
further  backwards,  it  again  arrives  at  a  sjpot  at  which  both  object  and 
image  are  placed  in  the  same  plane.  Still  further  backwardsf,  the 
image  remuns  in  front  of  the  object,  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
although  mnch  more  slowly,  and  finally  reaches  the  second  focal  plane^ 
when  the  object  is  at  an  infinite  distanoe^Le.,  when  the  incident  rays 
which  had  been  gradually  becoming  leas  convergent,  have  become 
parallel 

The  following  summary  of  the  properties  of  these  points  may  now 
be  intelligible : — 

Cardinal  poirUa  are  formed  by  three  pairs  of  imaginary  points^  focal^ 
principal  and  knot-points.  Each  pair  is  composed  of  a  first  and  second 
point;  the  first  is  invariably  the  one  that  has  reference  to  the  course 
of  the  ray  in  the  first  medium^  the  second  the  one  that  has  reference 
to  the  course  of  the  ray  in  the  last  medium. 

The  first  focal  point — Every  ray  passing  through  it  before  refiraction 
is  parallel  with  the  axis  after  reiinction. 

The  sec&iid  focal  point, — Every  ray  that  passes  through  it  was,  pre^ 
viously  to  refraction,  parallel  with  the  axis* 

Principal  points. — Bays  passing  through  the  first  principal  point 
before  refiraction^  will  pass  through  the  second  principal  point  after 
refiraction. 

Knot-points, — Every  ray  passing  directly  through  the  first  knot- 
point  will  after  refraction  pass  through  the  second  knot>point;  the 
refiracted  will  be  parallel  with  the  incident  ray.  Bays  passing  through 
the  knot-points  are  called  axes  {Richtungsstrahlen  or  4imen\  princij^ 
or  secondary,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Planes  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  through  the  focal,  principal, 
and  knot-points,  are  called  respectively  focal,  principal,  and  knot-planea 

The  distance  between  the  two  knot-points  is  equal  to  that  between 
the  two  principal  points. 

The  distance  of  the  first  principal  point  from  the  first  focal  point  is 
called  the  first  principal  focal  distance;  the  distance  of  the  second 
principal  point  from  the  second  focal  point  is  the  second  principal  focal 
distance. 

The  difference  of  the  two  principal  fi>cal  distances  equals  the 
distance  between  the  corresponding  principal  and  knot-points:  the 
first  principal  focal  distance  bears  to  the  second  the  same  ratio  that 
the  index  of  refraction  of  the  first  medium  does  to  that  of  the  second. 

Focal  planes, — Bays  proceeding  from  a  point  of  the  first  focal  plane 
are  parallel  to  one  another  after  refiraction — i.e.,  to  the  secondary  axis. 
Bays  parallel  in  the  first  medium  have  their  focus  where  the  secondary 
axis  meets  the  second  focal  plane. 

Listing*s  ideal  eye, — ^Examining  the  human  eyeball  from  before 
backwards,  we  meet  with  three  curved  surfaces — ^that  of  the  comeai 
and  the  anterior  and  posterior  sur&ces  of  the  lens;  and  four  media — 
the  substance  of  the  cornea,  the  aqueous  humour,  the  substance  of  the 
len%  and  that  of  the  vitreous  body.     These  curved  smr&ces  are  not 
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esuMj  splierioal,  and  tHeir  centres  are  not  preciaelj  on  the  same  line^ 
so  that  the  principles  already  adduced  cannot  in  a  strict  sense  he 
applied  to  the  eye.  I^  however,  we  take  only  rery  small  portions  of 
the  sor&oes,  we  may  evidently  consider  them  as  spherical^  and  at  the 
saoke  time  may  regard  the  centres  of  these  portions  as  all  on  the 
straight  Hne  dmwn  from  the  vertex  of  the  oomea  to  the  centre  of  the 
maonla  lotea  (the  optic  or  visual  axis).  By  this  means  we  shall  he 
able  to  employ  the  principles  already  laid  down,  and  shall  obtain 
approximations  in  bo  way  differing  from  those  employed  in  other 
sections  of  physical  science.  Oonclasions  so  deduced  approach  the 
trae  ones,  just  in  proportion  as  the  hypotheses  on  which  they  are 
founded  approximate  to  the  true  fiuHs.  Such  approximations  furnish 
us  with  a  simf^r  subject  for  consideration,  in  fact,  with  an  ideal  which 
we  can  afterwards  compare  with  the  real,  and  on  which  we  can  trace 
the  effects  of  the  various  points  previouslv  disregarded. 

Indeed^  by  considering  these  (vertex)  portions  of  the  refractinff 
surfaces  of  the  eye  as  spherical  segments,  and  their  centres  as  placed 
on  the  visual  axis,  we  have  transformed  the  eye  into  a  cfystem  of 
spherical  refracting  surfiu^es,  c^  which  the  centres  aie  all  on  the  same 
straight  line,  and  this  may  well  be  called  an  ideal  or  diagrammatic 
eye  (da«  achematiache  Auge).  Of  course,  we  can  apply  all  the  principles 
just  developed  to  such  an  ideal  eye  without  further  limitation.  It 
moat,  however,  be  always  remembered,  and  owing  to  its  importance. a 
repetition  may  be  allowed,  that  all  the  principles,  formulcd,  <fec., 
hitherto  developed,  are  valid  only  for  those  rays  that  form  very  small 
angles  (strictly  speaking,  infinitdy  small)  with  the  axis,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  strike  the  refracting  surfaces  very  near  their  vertices, 
80  that  the  angles  of  incidence  may  be  extremely  smalL  An  example 
may  render  this  more  forcible :  If  this  page  be  placed  eight  inches 
from  the  eye,  and  the  number  of  the  page  be  the  part  fixed,  it  must 
not  be  expected  that  the  pencils  of  rays  proceeding  from  the  letters 
immediately  beneath  will  be  refracted  according  to  the  same  laws  as 
the  rays  proceeding  from  the  number  fixed;  the  former  rays  would 
form  too  great  angles  with  the  axis,  hence  their  course  cannot  be  at 
all  determined  by  the  constructions  previously  given.  If  the  pupil  is 
of  large  size,  even  some  of  the  outer  rays  proceeding  from  the  point 
fixed  will  fiJl  too  obliquely  to  be  treated  bv  our  rules.  In  re^rd  to 
the  eye,  these  can  only  include  rays  proceeding  from  points  which  are 
very  near  the  point  fixed  (and  which  is  itself  in  the  prolonged  optic 
axis),  in  comparison  with  the  distance  of  the  points  themselves  from 
the  eye,  and  even  such  rays  only  in  case  they  fidl  near  the  vertex  of 
the  cornea.  We  may  express  the  latter  statement  iu  another  form; 
the  rules  hitherto  laid  down  presuppose  a  very  small  pupiL  This  is 
evident  from  the  foct  that  the  points  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
optic  axis  are  to  have  their  images  formed  in  one  and  the  same  plane, 
and  this  can  be  true  of  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  retina.  The 
more  lateral  images  most  be  found  by  other  rules;  these  will  only 
apply  to  images  formed  on  a  piece  of  the  retina  around  the  extremity 
of  the  axi^  and  so  small  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  plane  surface 
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perpendicttlar  to  the  axis.  Some  of  our  laws  may  indeed  be  appH* 
cable  to  lateral  rajs;  Yolkmann,*  for  example,  bas  concluded  from 
bis  experiments,  that  lateral  images  are  formed  on  axes  wbich  pass 
throQgb  tbe  same  knot-points  that  serve  for  the  construction  of  the 
central  images.  This  circumstance  could  not,  however,  have  been 
foreseen,  at  all  events,  not  from  the  calculations  of  Gauss;  indeed,  it 
is  very  possible  that  it  depends  on  the  deviation  of  the  refracting 
surfaces  from  the  spherical  form. 

The  next  step  in  constructing  such  an  ideal  eye  as  may  serve  for  a 
basis  for  further  considerations  in  physiological  optics,  wUl  be  to  assi^ 
definite  values  to  the  optical  constants,  to  the  radii  of  curvature,  to  the 
indices  of  refraction,  &c.  The  values  assigned  should  be  such  as  really 
occur  in  normal  eyes ;  at  the  same  time,  when  combined  together,  they 
should  form  an  optical  apparatus  equivalent  in  its  action  to  a  normid 
eye  adapted  for  distant  objects,  or  as  commonly  considered,  at  rest. 
Listing  arranged  such  a  system  of  optical  constants  as  to  form  what 
is  usually  called  Listing's  ideal  eye.  He  takes  only  four  media  into 
account :.  air,  aqueous  humour,  lens,  and  vitreous  body.  He  thus 
considers  the  aqueous  humour  as  reaching  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  cornea,  a  further  simplification,  of  which  the  admissibility  has  been 
since  confirmed  by  Helmholtz.  A  diaphragm  or  iris,  with  a  central 
aperture  or  pupil,  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  ideal  just  as  in  the  real 
eye.     The  following  are  the  values  assigned  by  Listing  : — 

Lidex  of  refraction  of  air  =  1 
„  „  aqueous  humour  =  ^f^ 

„  y,  8ubstanceoflens=    ff 

„  „  vitreous  body  J^ 

Radius  of  cornea  =  +  8  mm. 

„        anterior  surface  of  lens  =  +  10  mm. 
„        posterior  surface  of  lens  =:  ^<   6  mm. 

The  distance  from  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  cornea  to  the  anterior 
Burfiftce  of  the  lens  =  4  mm.  =  distance  from  the  first  to  the  second 
refracting  surface.  The  thickness  of  the  lens  =  the  distance  from  the 
second  to  the  third  refracting  surfi&ce  =  4  mm. 

These'values,  so  fiw  as  they  are  accessible  to  direct  measurement  on 
the  living  person,  agree  pretty  well  with  those  since  found  by  Helm- 
holtz.f  By  means  of  these  \nEJues  the  positions  of  the  cardinal  points 
have  been  calculated  as  follows  : — 

The  first  principal  point  lies  2*1746  mm.  behind  the  vertex  of  the 
cornea ;  the  second  principal  point  is  5*4276  mm.  before  the  vertex  of 
the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  lens.  Since,  however,  the  latter  is  itself 
8  mm.  behind  the  vertex  of  the  cornea,  the  distance  between  the  two 
principal  points  will  be  0*3978  mm. 

The  first  piincipal  focus  is  12*8326  mm.  before  the  cornea,  and  the 
second  principal  focus  is  14*6470  mm.  behind  the  posterior  surfitce  of 
the  lens.  Therefore  the  first  principal  focal  distance  =  the  distance  of 
the  first  principal  focus  from  the  first  principal  point  =  12*8326  + 

*  Tolkiiuuui  in  Wagner^  HftndwDrterbach,  Band  UL  Abth.  1, 8. 186-9. 
t  Qfift*s  Arohir,  Band  L  Abth.  S. 
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2*1746  =  15*0072  mm. ;  and  in  like  mamier  the  second  principal 
focal  distance  equals  20-0746  mm. 

The  first  knot-point  is  situated  7*2420  mm.  behind  the  vertex  of 
the  cornea,  and  0*7580  mm.  before  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  lens  : 
tbe  second  knot-point  is  0*3602  mm.  before  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lens,  and  there  is  therefore  between  the  two  knot-points  a  distance 
of  0*3978  mm.,  the  same  as  between  the  two  principal  points. 

ListiDg  considered  the  ideal  ejre  to  be  adapted  for  rays  proceeding 
£rom  Terj  distant  objects — i.e.,  parallel  rajs  have  their  focus  on  the 
retina  ;  thus,  the  centre  of  the  retina  would  coincide  with  the  second 
principal  focus. 

Direct  measurements  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eye, 
fix>m  the  vertex  of  the  cornea  to  the  diametricallj  opposite  point  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  sclerotic,  have  shown  that  its  average  length  is 
about  24*25  mm. ;  we  have  already  (  =  second  principal  focal  distance 
+  distance  between  the  two  principal  points  +  distance  of  the  first 
principal  point  from  the  cornea  =  200746  +  0*3978  +  21 746  = 
22*6470  =  distance  of  macula  lutea  from  vertex  of  cornea) 
22*6470  mm.  as  the  distance  of  the  second  principal  focus  from  the 
vertex  of  the  cornea,  and  the  remaining  1  *6  muL  may  be  considered 
as  the  thickness  of  the  sclerotic,  Ac  Fig.  1  represents  a  horizontal 
section  of  the  right  ideal  eye,  as  seen  from  above,  and  magnified  three 
linear  dimensions.  0  is  the  centre  around  which  the  eye  rotates, 
12  mm.  from  the  vertex  of  the  cornea ;  f,  F*  are  the  principal  foci, 
B,  B*  the  principal  points,  D,  D*  the  knot-points,  N°  the  vertex  of  the 
cornea,  N^  that  of  the  anterior  surfiuie^  and  N*  that  of  the  posterior 
Bor&ce  of  the  lens. 


Fig.  1.  From  Utttiig  In  Wagner,  i.  0.,  Btfid  ir^  &  l»t. 
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As  already  mentioned,  the  ideal  eye  of  Listing  la  conBtmcted  on  the 
supposition  that  the  normal  eye  is  accommodated  for  parallel  rays 
vhen  at  rest.  Should  this  supposition  be  hereafter  found  to  be  in- 
correct, some  alterations  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  values  assigned ; 
thus,  for  example,  Zehender*  believes  that  the  normal  eye  when  at 
rest  is  accommodated  only  for  a  few  feet  (3—6  feet),  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  second  principal  focus  is  in  front  of  the  retina. 

If  tJiis  be  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  modify  Listing's  ideal  eyet 
either  by  slightly  lengthening  its  axis,  or,  what  is  better,  by  diminishing 
the  distance  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  and  the  cornea 
(thus,  from  4  mm.,  the  value  assigned  by  Listing,  to  3 '5  mm.). 

Helmholtz  is  inclined  to  consider,  that  the  thickness  of  the  lens 
(4  mm.)  in  Listing's  eye  would  probably  correspond  only  to  that  of  an 
eye  accommodated  for  near  objects,  and  also  that  the  value  assigned 
for  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  cornea  (4  mm.)  is  too  great. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  append  the  values  calculated  by  him 
for  the  optical  constants  and  cardinal  points  of  an  ideal  eye  closely 
resembling  the  eyes  of  living  persons  which  he  examined,  for  two 
different  conditions  of  the  accommodation.  The  one  adapted  for  dis- 
tant objects  differs  from  that  of  Listing  only  by  the  less  thickness  of 
the  lens  and  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  indices  of  refraction 
are  the  same  as  those  employed  by  Listing  : — 

Eye  aoeommodated  A>r 
distant  ol^ecta.         near  ottJects. 

Badius  of  corneal  curvature     ....•••  8  ...  8 

„       anterior  surface  of  lens 10  ...  6 

„       posterior  surface  of  lens 6  ...  5*5 

Distance  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  from 

♦^^ -***^'*"'^- -'urface  of  the  cornea  ....  3'6  ...  3'2 
sterior  surface  of  the  lens  from 

irface  of  the  cornea   ....  7'2  ...  7'2 
irior  surface  of  cornea— 

jfirst  focal  point —12-918  ...    —11-241 

second  focal  point     ....  22-231  ...  20*248 

first  principal  point  ....  19403  ...  20330 

second  principal  point  .    •    •  2*3563  ...  2*4919 

first  knot-point 6*957  ...  6*515 

second  knot-point     ....  7*373  ...  6*974 

kt  this  eye,  when  accommodated  for  distant  objects, 
llel  rays  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  the  length  of  its  axis 
mm.  measured  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
id  the  same  eye,  when  accommodated  (as  above)  for 
lid  bring  to  a  focus  rays  proceeding  from  an  object 
130*09  mm.  before  the  cornea.  This  would  corre- 
ange  of  accommodation  possessed  by  the  normal  eye. 
f  Listing. — In  all  cases  where  extreme  accuracy  is 
I  may  make  a  further  simplification  in  the  ideal  eye; 
extremely  small  distance  between  the  two  principal 

•  Dioptiik  det  Auges.  i.  S.  190.  }  88. 
ae*  ArchiT  rUr  Ophthalm.,  Band.  i.  Abth.  i.  S.  188. 
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points,  we  can  in  most  cases  consider  them  as  one;  the  same  is  of 
coarse  the  case  with  the  knot-points ;  and  there  is  thus  formed  what  is 
called  the  reclpced  eye  of  Listing  {das  reducirte  Auge).  In  this  waj 
we  have  onlj  a  single  refracting  sur&ce  and  t^o  media;  the  first  being 
air  with  the  index  of  refraction  1,  and  the  second,  vitreous  hamonr 
with  that  of  y/.  The  radius  of  this  imaginary  refracting  surface 
=  5-1248  mni.;  its  vertex  coincides  with  the  single  principal  point, 
and  its  centre  with  the  single  knot-point. 

The  distance  from  the  vertex  of  the  cornea  to  the* 

First  princioal  focus    =  —  12*8326  mm. 
Vertex  of  tne  cornea  =  0 

Single  principal  point  =  +     2*3448    „ 
Single  knot-point        =  +     7*4696    „ 

Centre  of  rotation       =  +  12 

Second  principal  focus  =  +  22*6470   „ 

OpUcai  centre  of  the  eye, — All  rays  passing  directly  towards  the 
centre  of  this  spherical  surface  will  strike  the  surfftce  perpendicularly, 
and  hence  will  not  suffer  any  change  in  their  direction  after  refraction. 
Thus  the  centre  (single  knot-point)  of  this  spherical  sur&oe  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  "  optical  centre  of  the  eye  "  of  English  authors, 
and  to  the  "  point  of  intersection  of  the  axes  "  {Kreiazvmge-TpvmM  der 
Richtungs-linien)  of  (German  writers.  The  use  of  this  optical  centre 
is  sufficiently  clear  from  what  we  have  already  said  about  the  knot-, 
points:  we  may,  however,  mention  that  the  angle  at  the  optical  centre, 
formed  by  the  axes  passing  from  the  extremities  of  the  object,  is  called 
the  visual  angle. 

Circles  of  dissipcUion, — If  we  suppose  the  ideal  eye  accommodated 
for  infinite  distance,  rays  parallel  to  one  another  would  come  to  a  focus 
on  the  retina;  divergent  or  convergent  rays  proceedifTg  frt>m  any  point 
would,  however,  come  to  a  focus  behind  or  in  front  of  that  membrane, 
and  would  thus  form  upon  it  what  is  called  a  circle  of  dissipation. 
The  magnitude  of  this  circle  will  depend  partly  on  the  distance  of  the 
object,  and  partly  on  the  size  of  the  pupil.  Let  5  c  be  the  diameter 
of  the  pupil,  and  o  its  centre,  a  the  luminous  point,  /  the  focus  to 
which  the  rays  are  converging  after  refraction;  let  6^  c^^  meet  the 
retina  in  the  points  d  e;  d  e  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  dis- 
sipation, and  t  may  be  its  centre:  owing  to  the  similar  triangles  b/c, 

dje,we  have  he  :  of  ::  de  :  if  :.  deJ'^'  K"^  ^  -^=C-^.  he, 

of         0%+lf 

or  in  words,  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  dissipation,  we  must 
divide  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  retina  by  the  distance  of  the 
image  from  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  and  then  multiply  by  the  diameter 
of  the  pupiL  This  equation  ^ows  at  the  same  time  that  d  e,  the 
diameter  of  dissipation,  varies  directly  as  5  c,  that  of  the  pupil.  Hence, 
other  things  being  the  same,  the  smedler  the  pupil,  the  lees  is  the  si2so 
of  the  circle  of  dissipation. 
We  may  now  trace  the  effects  of  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 

•  Fick,  lOC  Oit  S.  S69. 
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object,  tlie  ideal  eje  remaining  adapted  for  parallel  rays.  Let  na  sup- 
pose that  tbe  object  approaches  the  eje  at  some  nniform  rate  of  motion, 
its  image  will  also  move  in  the  same  direction — that  is,  it  will  be  formed 
fortber  and  further  behind  the  second  focal  plane;  it  will  not,  however, 
move  at  the  same  uniform  rate:  at  first  it  scarcely  changes  its  position; 
as  the  object  continues  to  approach,  it  recedes  with  increased  quickness^ 
until  at  length  the  object,  being  close  to  the  first  focal  point,  it  moves 
with  infinite  rapidity,  so  as  to  be  situated  at  infinite  distance,  when  the 
object  reaches  the  first  focal  point.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  circle  of  dissipation  and  the  distance  of  the  image  increase 
together,  and  that  hence  we  may  readily  imagine  how  a  distant  object 
may  pass  over  a  great  space  without  requiring  any  change  (in  the 
accommodation  of  the  eye),  whilst  a  very  slight  alteration  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  near  object  may  necessitate  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
power  of  refraction. 

Owing  to  the  compound  nature  of  light,  he.,  a  mathematically  exact 
image  is  never  formed  on  the  retina;  accordingly,  we  may  readily 
understand  that  objects  at  different  distances  are  seen  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness, provided  their  images  are  not  attended  by  too  large  circles 
of  dissipation.  The  eye  is  practically  accommodated  for  a  line  and 
not^  for  a  point,  a  fact  specially  pointed  out  by  Czermak,  who  has 
called  it  the  line  of  accommodation;  its  length  will  vary  inversely  as 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  circles  of  dissipation,  the  more  slowly  they 
increase,  the  longer  it  will  be. 

Listing*  has  calculated  for  the  ideal  eye  the  following  table:  in  it 
^  is  the  distance  of  the  luminous  point  from  the  first  focal  point,  r'  the 
distance  of  the  image  from  the  retina,  z  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of 
dissipation  on  the  retina. 
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It  is  as  yet  unknown  to  what  degree  the  circle  of  dissipation  can 
attain  in  the  normal  eye,  without  interfering  materially  with  vision ; 

•  Listing,  loo.  dt.  p.  499.    The  fonniila  tot  the  dittanoe  of  the  image  from  the  Kcond 

f'  f" 
focal  point,  when  that  of  the  ot^eot  from  the  first  fbcal  point  is  giren,  is  — p— =f ;  f'  p" 

being  tbe  first  and  second  principal  focal  lengths ;  l\  the  distance  of  the  otifect  ftt>m  the 
first  principal  focus ;  and  I",  that  of  the  image  from  tbe  second  principal  focos.  In  the 
ideal  eye,  f'  f"  —  801*26  mm. ;  the  distance  of  the  papiJ  from  the  retina  *  19-lft  mm.; 
and  its  diameter  is  considered  to  be  constant  and  *  4  mm. 
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Teiy  possiblj  ibis  limit  varies  in  different  cases.*    It  is  at  all  events 
clear  tbat  up  to  a  certain  degree  it  does  not  interfere  at  all  with  the 
distinctness  of  vision,  and  thus  it  can  be  scarcely  doubted  that  an  image 
having  the  diameter  0*0011  mm.  would  appear  to  us  only  as  the  image 
of  a  point  ;t  and  if  we  assume  this  to  be  the  limit  beyond  which 
vision  woidd  suffer,  the  table  shows  that  the  ideal  eye  accommodated 
for  infinite  distance  would  see  with  equal  distinctness  an  object  at  the 
distance  of  sixty-five  metres:  it  is  therefore  in  this  sense  accommodated 
iox  all  objects  placed  between  sixty-five  metres  and  infinity,  or  in  other 
words,  its  line  of  accommodation  is  of  infinite  length.     Suppose  again, 
that  ^le  retina  be  removed  to  0'8  mm.  behind  the  second  focal  plane ; 
an  object  at  the  distance  of  375  mm.  from  the  first  principal  focus  would 
now  have  its  image  formed  exactly  on  it ;  objects  further  than  377  mm., 
or  nearer  than  373  mm.,  would  form  circles  of  dissipation  greater  than 
0*001 1.     The  line  of  accommodation  would  in  this  case  be  only  4  mm. 
long.    It  is  also  evident  that  this  varies  inversely  in  length  as  the  size  of 
the  pupil,  and  thus  that  the  less  the  latter,  the  longer  will  be  the  former. 
Th^  deductions  are  perfectly  consonant  with  our  daily  experience. 
Every  one  knows  that  two  very  distant  objects  can  be  seen  with  equal 
distinctness,  and  at  the  same  time,  although  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  great  space;  thus  a  star  and  a  distant  terrestrial  object  can  be 
clearly  seen  at  the  same  time;  on  the  other  hand,  two  objects  placed 
near  the  observer  will  be  seen  with  equal  distinctness,  only  when  they 
are  very  close  to  one  another.     We  may  also  conclude  that  the  changes 
of  the  eye  necessary  for  the  distinct  vision  of  near  objects  wUl  be  very 
much  greater  than  those  required  for  objects  at  a  distance.     A  very 
simple  experiment  may  serve  to  enforce  this  fiict:    let  a  thin  white 
thread  be  stretched  horizontally  before  the  eye  and  nearly  in  the  line 
of  the  optic  axis;   if  now,  one  eye  being  closed,  some  point  of  the 
thread,  for  example  a  point  ten  inches  distant,  is  fixed  with  the  other 
eye,  the  thread  will  appear  single  for  a  considerable  distance  on  the 
farther  sid^  and  for  a  short  space  on  the  nearer  side  of  that  point; 
elsewhere  the  thread  appears  indistinct  or  double.     By  fixing  different 
points  nearer  and  further  o%  we  may  readily  convince  ourselves  of  the 
existence  of  lines  of  accommodation.     These  fiicts — that  the  eye  is 
able  to  see  distinctly  over  a  range  of  considerable  length,  independently 
of  any  change  in  its  accommodation,  and  also  that  in  many  cases  it 
can  disr^iard  even  large  ciroltts  of  dissipation,  should  never  be  forgotten 
in  estimating  the  range  of  accommodation  in  any  given  case;  too  much 
care  cannot  be  exercised,  for  numerous  errors  have  been  already  caused 
by  a  disregard  of  these  points.      Thus  Griife]:  says,  with  reference  to 
the  power  of  certain  persons  of  employing  circles  of  dissipation  for  the 
distinction  of  objects,  "yet  more  strikingly  is  this  the  case  with  cata- 

*  There  aie  some  Interesting  remarks  on  vision  with  drcles  of  dissipation  by  Prof. 
A.  Ton  Orafe,  in  the  *  Arohiy  fflr  Ophthalm.,*  Band.  ii.  Abth.  1, 8. 170-186.  His  observa- 
tioos  show  that  there  are  great  differences  in  this  respect  between  eases ;  thus,  tliat  with 
equal  circles  of  dissipation  the  power  of  recognising  otjects  raries. 

t  The  diameter  of  the  bulbs  at  the  macnla  lutea  is  fh>m  •0026"'  to  'OOSO""-  '00  U  mm. 
to  *00I8  mm. 

:  Arehir  tai  Opbtli.,  Band  Tii.  2, 153. 
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raot  cases  which  hare  undergone  operation  daring  yonth^  and  hare 
not  employed  sufficiently  strong  glasses.  Such  patients,  although  really 
without  a  trace  of  accommodation,  may  yet  aj^arently  possess  a  con- 
siderahle  range  when  examined  by  the  ordinary  methods  with  parallel 
lines  of  small  print  (at  least,  so  far  as  refers  to  counting  or  distiuguish- 
ing  letters,  and  not  as  to  distinctness  of  sight). 

It  would  h^re  be  the  place  to  discuss  the  rays  that  pass  to  the  mora 
lateral  portions  of  the  retina;  as  yet,  however,  their  coarse  has  not 
been  very  exactly  determined.  This  is  of  the  less  importance^  because 
the  rays  we  have  considered  are  those  that  strike  the  macula  lutea,  and 
it  is  only  by  meuis  of  them  that  we  really  see  distinctly ;  the  more 
lateral  portions  of  the  retina  give  only  a  very  dull  qualitative  sen- 
sation. 

AcoommodaiUm  (^  Ae  eye, — The  eye  when  at  rest  is,  owing  to  its 
structure,  the  curvature  of  the  oomeay  d^,  adapted  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance, which  is  commonly  called  the  most  distant  point  of  distinct 
vision ;  the  rays  from  an  object  placed  at  this  distance  would  come  to 
a  focus  on  the  rod-layar  of  the  retina.  By  the  exertion  of  a  certain 
power  we  are  able  to  see  with  distinctness  objects  placed  at  a  much 
nearer  point;  this  is  paMve  aocommodcUum,  in  which  the  eye  is  ren- 
dered more  refracting;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clearly  possible  that 
the  eye  may  be  r^idered  less  refirangible  than  when  at  rest,  and  thus 
adapted  for  more  distant  object8»  or  for  converging  rays;  this  would 
be  negcUive  (wcomtnodaHon,  As  w6  shall  hereafter  have  principally  to 
refer  to  positive  accommodation,  we  shall  always  understand  it  to  be 
positive  when  we  merely  employ  the  t«rm  accommodation. 

Positive  aocammockUion. — For  every  eye  there  is  a  limit  nearer  than 
which  an  object  cannot  be  brought  without  its  becoming  indistinct,  a 
limit  called  the  nearest  paint  qftUetinot  vision,  and  another  given  by  the 
eye  when  at  rest,  the  fwrtheBt  point  qf  distinct  vision :  throughout  the 
space  between  them  the  eye  can  see  distinctly.  What  are  the  changes 
in  the  eye  then  1  Since  Kepler  first  ventured  an  explanation,  this 
question  has  constantly  occupied  both  physicists  and  physiologista  At 
different  times  an  altered  position  of  the  lens,  elongation  of  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  eye,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  change  in  the 
form  of  the  lens,  have  been  supposed  to  furnish  a  sufficient  explanation, 
either  separately  or  combined. 

Sixty  years  ago,  Thomas  Young*  convinced  himself  that  the  power 
of  accommodation  depended  on  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  lens.  As 
an  hypothesis  it  was  already  older ;  Young  was,  however,  the  first  to 
advance  positive  proofs  in  its  favour.  The  experiments  of  Oramert 
and  Helmholtz^  have  fully  confirmed  this  opinion,  and  have  caused  a 
general  agreement§  on  this  subject.     Helmholtz||  says  : — 

*  Fhilos.  Tnms.  1801,  rol.  zdi.  p.  38 ;  or  Works,  toI.  i.  p.  13. 

t  Het  aooommodatie-Termogeii.  ao.,  Ilftarlem,  18A8. 

t  Arohiv  ftir  Ophthal..  Band  i.  Abth.  3 ;  or  Physiol.  Optik. 

I  The  reader  will  find  a  ftarther  acoonnt  of  these  researches  in  Prof.  A.  TboinsoD*s 
remarks  *  On  the  Focal  Adjustment  of  the  Eye,*  Sto,,  Glasgow  Medical  Jounal,  toI.  t. 
p.  60.     1868. 

I  Grift^s  Archir,  loo.  dt,  p.  68. 
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"The  changes  in  the  eye  which  I  have  observed  during  its  accommodation 
for  near  objects,  are  the  following : 

"  1.  The  pupil  contracts. 

"  3.  The  pupillary  mamn  of  the  iris  moves  forwards. 

"  3.  The  penphery  of  the  iris  is  thrown  backwards. 

•*  4.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  becomes  more  convex,  and  its  vertex 
passes  more  forwards. 

"  6.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  becomes  also  a  little  more  convex, 
hut  does  not  perceptibly  change  its  position.  The  middle  of  the  lens  therefore 
becomes  thicker'*  (its  axis  longer). 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  lens  is  the  essential  organ  in  accom- 
modation for  near  objects ;  indeed,  this  part  would  be  superfluous  ex- 
cept for  that  special  purpose ;  an  increase  of  the  corneal  curvature,  or 
even  other  alterations,  would  have  done  all,  except  providing  the  eyd 
with  a  transparent  body  capable  of  undergoing  change  in  its  form. 

Accommodation  for  near  objects  is  effected  by  increasing  the  curves 
of  the  two  snr&ioes  of  the  crystalline  lens — ^i.e.,  by  diminishing  their 
radii ;  the  vertex  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  remains  in  »Uu, 
that  of  the  anterior  passes  forwards,  and  thus  the  space  between  the 
two  becomes  greater. 

From  the  accommodation  essentially  depending  on  a  change  in  the 
form  of  the  lens,  it  would  seem  certain  that  it  would  be  entirely,  or 
almoet  entirely,  lost  after  the  operation  for  cataract.  This,  however, 
appeared  to  be  contradicted  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  cases  occa- 
sionally occurred  in  which  after  the  operation  print  could  l>e  read  near 
at  band,  and  at  the  same  time  distant  objects  could  be  perceived. 
Thus  Arlt*  says: 

"  A  decisive  proof  of  the  falsity  of  all  hypotheses  that  the  accommodation 
depends  on  a  chan^  in  the  position  or  form  of  the  lens,  is  afforded  by  the 
fact,  that  we  occasionally  meet  with  patients  who  have  been  operated  on  for 
cstajact,  and  who  with  one  and  the  same  spectacles  can  see  'distinctly  both 
near  and  distant  objects,  and  in  whom  by  experiment  we  can  prove  that  they 
possess  a  greater  or  less  power  of  accommodation." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  such  cases  have  been  referred  to  errors  of 
the  observer,  to  regeneration  of  the  lens,  or  to  the  change  in  the  form 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  body.  He  quotes  such  cases  from 
Home,  Maunoir,  Stellwag  von  Carion,  and  his  own  observation.  He 
denies  that  during  life  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  body  be- 
comes curved  forwards,  and  does  not  believe  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
lens.  Thomas  Youngf  made  some  experiments,  &om  which  he  decided 
that  no  accommodation  remained.     He  says : 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  every  particular  experiment,  but  the  uni- 
versal result  is,  contrary  to  the  expectation  with  which  I  entered  on  the  inquiry, 
that  in  an  eye  deprived  of  the  crystalline  lens,  the  actual  focal  distance  is  totally 
unchangeable." 

And  he  points  cat  the  cause ; 

"It  is  obvious  that  vision  may  be  made  distmct  to  any  gjven  extent,  hv 
means  of  an  aperture  sufficiently  small,  provided  at  the  same  time  that  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  light  be  left,  while  the  refractive  powers  of  the  eye  rerawn 

•  Die  Krankheiten  des  Auges,  Band  iil.  8.  227.    Prag,  1868,  t  I^.  cit..  P-  *«• 

67~xxuu  ^ 
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unchanged.*  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  those  experiments  (Croonian  lec- 
ture for  1794),  when  the  comparison  with  the  perfect  eye  was  made,  the  aper- 
ture of  the  imperfect  eye  only  was  very  considerably  reduced." 

Grafef  considered  that  he  found  a  small  range  of  accommodation  in 
some  cases,  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  that  such  cases  possess 
a  great  power  of  enduring  circles  of  dissipation,  and  hence  that  the 
utmost  care  must  be  used  in  forming  our  conclusions  from  such  data. 
Dondersj:  says,  that  what  we  find  stated  here  and  there  about  consi- 
derable ranges  of  accommodation  in  aphakia,  only  shows  that  the 
authors  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  degree  of  distinct  vision  even  in  im- 
perfect accommodation.  His  investigations  have  convinced  him  that 
in  aphakia  there  is  not  the  dightest  trace  of  any  power  of  accommodating. 
It  is  in  old  persons  with  impaired  vision  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
certain  range  of  accommodation  ;  whilst  in  the  young  with  perfectly 
clear  pupil  and  great  acuteness  of  vision,  in  whom  we  might  hope  for 
some  little  power  being  left,  we  may  readily  convince  ourselves  of  its 
absence.  Thus,§  he  found  in  a  young  and  intelligent  man,  that  when 
a  distant  luminous  point  was  distinctly  seen  by  means  of  a  certain 
lens,  the  addition  of  a  lens  of  ^^^  or  —  x^^  (formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  -^  with  —  ^,  or  of  ^^  with  —  ^^^y),  caused  a  striking  chcmge 
in  the  image;  the  patient  constantly  stated,  that  by  the  ^^^  the 
object  appeared  changed  in  the  vertical,  by  the  -  y^  in  the  hori- 
zontal direction  into  a  short  line.  He  afterwards  found  that  even  glasses 
of  y^  or  —  -3^^,  caused  a  distinct  change  of  form,  whilst  in  changes 
of  convergence  (of  the  eyes)  and  efforts  of  accommodation  no  dif- 
ference api)cared.  He  appends  the  pi*actical  and  important  remark, 
that  the  entire  absence  of  the  power  of  accommodating,  and  the  high 
degree  of  hypermetropia,  render  it  desirable  that  the  pupil  should 
have  a  small  diameter.  The  power  of  vision  then  remains  tolerably 
good  even  when  the  accommodation  is  imperfect,  and  without  spec- 
tacles both  persons  and  objects  may  be  clearly  distingtushed,  al- 
though for  perfect  vision  glasses  of  ^  or  even  ^  are  required. 

Mechanism  of  accommodation. — What  is  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  surfaces  of  the  crystalline  lens  are  caused  to  change  their  cur- 
vature? ||  Cramer  concluded  from  bis  experiments  that  the  increased 
convexity  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  iris,  both  circular  and  radial  fibres  being  contracted  at  the 
same  time,  compressing  the  periphery  of  the  lens,  and  thus  pushing 
forwards  the  central  portions.  Cramer  considers  the  use  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  only  to  be  to  prevent  the  lens  passing  backwards  when  com- 
pressed by  the  iris,  and  also  to  protect  the  retina.  This  was  opposed 
by  the  observation  of  Grafe,  that  in  mydriasis  the  power  of  accom- 

*  This  remark  of  Young's  may  serve  to  explain  a  mistake  into  wliich  J.  Z.  Laurence 
haM  fallen,  by  confounding  distinct  virion  from  accurate  accommodation  with  that  caused 
by  catting  off  the  circles  of  dissipation.  See  bis  paper,'  The  Influence  of  the  Variation 
of  the  Size  of  the  Fupil  on  the  Accommodating  Power  of  the  Eye,'  Glasgow  Med.  Journal, 
vol.  Yiii.  p.  268.     1860. 

t  Beobachtungen  uber  Accommodation  bel  Linsendefekt,  &c.  in  Archly  fUr  Opbth. 
Band  ii.  1,  187.     1856. 

t  Loc.  dt  98  {  or  Archly  fSr  Ophth.,  Band  vU.  1, 168.  $  Locolt,  p.  170. 

I  Donders,  ftom  loo.  dt.,  p.  12. 
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modating  may  be  either  losfc  or  not;  in  the  former  case  the  pupU  may 
again  become  mobile,  and  yet  the  paralysis  of  accommodation  con- 
tinue ;  or  inversely,  the  pupil  may  remain  immovable,  and  yet  the 
power  of  accommodating  the  eye  return.  Szontagh,*  who  has  the 
power  of  voluntarily  dilating  the  pupil,  accommodated  for  his  nearest 
point  of  distinct  vision  equally  well  with  his  pupil  varying  fLX>m 
3*9  to  7'1  mm.  in  diameter.  In  him  the  accommodation  is  evidently 
independent  of  the  size  of  the  pupiL  Buetet  found  good  accommo- 
dation in  a  case  of  congenital  absence  of  the  iris;  and,  finally,  a  caae 
has  been  recorded,^  in  which  Professor  von  Giilfe  removed  the  whole 
of  the  iris,  yet  the  accommodation  remained  almost  normal. 

The  £Mt  that  it  may  continue  normal  in  cases  of  congenital  or 
artificial  coloboma  of  the  iris,  in  anterior  and  posterior  synechise, 
although  worthy  of  consideration,  was,  per  se,  insufficient  to  prove 
the  absence  of  any  participation  of  the  iris  in  the  process.  Professor 
Grafe  made  some  very  interesting  experiments  with  atropine  on  his  case 
just  mentioned.  Ten  minutes  after  the  application  of  a  four-grain 
solution  there  was  no  change  either  in  ordinary  vision  or  in  opto- 
metrical  trials  (with  +  6  and  +  10).  After  fifteen  minutes  the 
nearest  point  had  considerably  receded,  the  furthest  point  a  little. 
With  +  10  the  former  is  at  5"  (previously  2  j"),  the  latter  IT  (pre. 
viously  S'^ ;  hence  the  range  of  accommodation  is  reduced  to  ^  (pre- 
viously ^\.  After  twenty  minutes  the  nearest  point  had  re- 
ceded much  fiirther,  the  furthest  point  remained  stationary.  After 
twenty-five  minutes  the  furthest  point  was  a  trifle  nearer,  about  10 J* 
(with  +  10),  the  range  of  accommodation  was  reduced  to  -^j^.  One 
hour  after  the  application  it  was  entirely  lost,  or  at  all  events  reduced 
to  a  scarcely  appreciable  minimum.  The  eye  was  adapted  for  slightly 
convergent  light,  the  hypermetropia  ^  to  ^\y.  This  state  con- 
tinued from  four  to  five  days,  and  then  gradually  disappeared,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  patient.  There  had  been  previously  a  space 
between  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  lens,  and  no  change  in  their 
position  could  be  perceived.  A.  von  Grafe  hence  concludes,  that  not 
only  the  processes  of  accommodation,  but  also  the  action  of  atropine, 
are  independent  of  the  presence  of  the  iria  In  both  respects  the 
tensor  choroidesB  must  be  the  single  active  agent.  As  to  the  manner 
of  action,  no  further  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  the  position  of  the 
ciliary  processes  than  that  exact  contiguity  to  the  equator  of  the  lens 
is  not  necessary.  Donders§  endeavoured  to  explain  the  accommo- 
dation by  the  conjoined  action  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle.  He  was 
the  firat  to  assign  an  important  part  to  the  ciliary  muscle,  that  of 
forming  a  fixed  point  for  the  action  of  the  radial  fibres  of  the  iris ; 
he  also  referred  a  certain  amount  to  the  action  of  the  iris.  Helmholtz 
imagined  that  the  zonula  Zinnii,  when  tense,  flattened  the  lens, 
and  that  it  became  relaxed  by  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 
Heinrich   Miiller||   distinguished  two  sets  of  muscular  fibres  in  the 

•  Ludwig,  loc.  clt.»  i.  286.  i  Loo.  cit.,  vol.  II.  p.  682. 

%  Ophthftlmlo  Hoap.  Keports,  vol.  il.  p.  199 ;  or  at  length  in  Archiv,  vol.  vil,  3,  a.  150. 
(  Ametropie.  p.  12.  D  Archiv  fOr  Ophth.,  Band  lit,  Abth.  1,  S.  I. 
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ciliary  muscle,  external  or  radial,  springing  from  the  inner  wall  of 
Sclilemm's  canal,  and  passing  outwards  and  backwards,  to  be  inserted 
into  both  sclerotic  and  choroid,  and  internal  or  circular,  running 
parallel  with  the  corneal  margin,  and  principally  situated  in  the  antero- 
interior  part  of  the  muscle  near  the  insertion  of  the  iris.  These 
fibres  have  also  been  described  by  van  Reeken,  Rouget,  Arlt,*  and 
Henkaf  Miiller  considers  that  the  circular  fibres  when  contracted 
must  exercise  pressure  on  the  ciliary  processes,  ciliary  margin  of  the 
iris,  and  thus  on  the  margin  of  the  lens,  and  that  the  longitudinal 
(radial)  fibres  cause  increased  pressure  in  the  vitreous  body.  The 
posterior  snrface  of  the  lens  is  thus  impeded  from  passing  backwards^ 
and  the  effect  of  the  pressure  exercised  on  its  margin  is  eissentially 
limited  to  the  anterior  surface.  These  changes  he  considered  to  be 
fiivoured  by  the  iris  and  zonula  of  Zinnii.  Mannhardt^  holds  that  the 
posterior  insertion  of  the  muscle  forms  the  fixed  point,  towards  which 
it  draws  the  anterior  portion.  He  does  not  deny,  however,  tl^it  the 
posterior  part  is  also  carried  a  little  forwards.  According  to  him,  the 
ciliary  muscle  is  probably  the  single  causa  movens  of  the  mechanism 
of  accommodation,  causing  a  difference  in  the  hydrostatic  pressure  in 
the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  eye.  The  change  in  the  form 
of  the  lens  is  effected  by  a  tension  and  altered  direction  of  the  zonula 
Zinnii,  the  very  opposite  of  the  view  generally  adopted 

In  1848,  Max  Langenbeck  published  some  remarks  on  the  me- 
chanism of  accommodation,  tmder  the  title,  'Musculus  compressor 
lentis  accommodatorius.*  He  states  the  important  fact,  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Cramer  and  Helmholtz,  that  the  anterior  Bnr&Lce  of  the 
lens  during  accommodation  for  near  objects  becomes  more  convex,  and 
also  that  only  as  a  consequence  of  that  occurrence  its  centre  passes 
more  forwards — a  fact  previously  observed,  but  erroneously  explained, 
by  Hueck.  He  then  gives  a  description  of  a  ring-like  muscle  around 
the  margin  of  the  lens,  and  ascribes  to  it,  as  was  afterwards  done  by 
Miiller,  the  power  of  increasing  the  convexity  of  the  outer  surface  of 
the  lens  by  pressure  on  its  margin.  In  regard  to  the  radial  fibres,  he 
0ays: 

"  An  advance  of  the  ciliary  body  and  lens  towards  the  iris  cannot  be  induced 
by  the  action  of  these  fibres ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  draw  the  ciliary  body 
outwards  from  the  margin  of  the  lens,  and  thus  flatten  the  lens,  so  that  this 
muscle  may  not  unjustly  be  considered  as  the  antagonist  of  the  sphincter 
capsul»  (a  name  assigned  by  him  to  the  circular  fibres),  and  to  correspond  to 
the  radial  fibres  of  the  iris,  with  which  it  would  contract  at  the  same  time." 

These  remarks  appear  to  have  attracted  little  att-ention  when 
published.  Dr.  W.  Henke§  has,  however,  recently  brought  them 
forward  again,  and  defended  them  in  an  interesting  paper.  He 
considers  both  extremities  of  the  radial  fibres  to  be  practically  fixed, 
and  hence  that  only  their  centre  is  moveable  (somewhat  like  the 

•  Zor  Anatomie  des  Aagee ;  Archir  for  Oplith.,  til.  2. 
t  ArohiT  f&r  Ophth..  Band  vii..  Abth.  2,  S.  58. 

t  ArchiT  fOr  ophthal.  ir.  1,  s.  269.    See  alio  Mailer's  remarks  in  the  same  volume, 
Band  ii.  p.  277. 
f  Gr&fe's  Archly,  vi.  2,  fiSi 
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diapliragm,  &g.);  thnfl,  by  their  contraction  tbej  would  draw  the 
ciliary  body  outwards  and  flatten  the  lens.  He  supports  the  view 
that  the  eye  in  a  quiescent  state  is  not  adapted  for  its  most  distant 
point,  and  hence  that  there  are  two  yarieties  of  accommodation,  for 
near  and  for  distant  objects;  he  holds  that  the  former  is  effected  by 
the  circular  fibres,  the  latter  by  the  radial  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
just  as  in  the  iris  the  circular  fibres  act  during  accommodation  for 
near,  and  the  radial  for  distant  objects. 

As  regards  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye,  Buete  observed  cases 
which  he  considered  to  prove  that  the  accommodation  did  not  depend 
essentially  upon  them.  Prof  Arlt*  replied  to  these  observations,  and 
vigorously  defended  the  muscles.  The  following  observations  by  Prof. 
Grafet  appear  decisive.  He  found  that  when  muscular  paralyses 
were  not  accompanied  by  any  affection  of  the  pupil,  the  power  of 

accommodation  proceeded  with  perfect  regularity.    H.  D suffered 

from  paralysis  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  suLth  nerves  on  the  left  side, 
8o  that  the  globe  was  motionless,  except  on  closore  of  the  lids,  when 
it  was  moved  by  the  contraction  of  the  orbicularis.  The  pupil  was 
slow  in  acting,  yet  the  iris  showed  distinct  changes  during  accommo- 
dation. With  the  healthy  although  presbyopic  (hypermetropic)  eye, 
and  with  convex  10,  he  accommodated  from  5"  to  18",  with  the  left 
eye  and  the  same  glass  from  6"  to  24",  and  thus  furnished  a  brilliant 
example  that  the  exterior  muscles  may  be  perfectly  inactive,  and  yet 
the  accommodation  continue.  Another  case  related  by  the  same  writer 
is  even  more  striking:  '*  A  man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  presented 
himself  to  me  with  perfect  paralysis  of  the  whole  twelve  ocular 
muscles,  caused  by  an  intra-cranial  aii^tion — probably  a  tumour  at 
the  base  of  the  skull  Both  globes  were  perfectly  motionless,  except 
so  &r  as  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  somewhat  displaced  them.  The 
visual  axes  were  slightly  divergent.  The  patient  had  been  formerly 
troubled  with  diplopia ;  now  he  employed  only  one  eye  at  a  time. 
Vision  and  the  intellect  perfectly  unaffected,  circumstances  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  cases  of  such  extensive  paralyses,  whether  caused  by 
intra  cranial  or  orbital  diseases.  Accommodation  perfectly  normal; 
he  read  No,  3  of  Jager*s  specimens  of  print  from  4  to  1 6  inches,  and 
letters  2f  inches  high  and  1  ^  inches  distant  from  one  another,  at  70 
feet  distance.  Examined  with  the  author's  optometer,  and  compared 
with  his  own  (A  von  Grafe's)  and  Dr.  Liebreich's  healthy  eyes,  he 
gave  the  following  results : 

G.  L.  PftUent. 

Nearest  point  with  unassisted  eye  .    .    •    4,\"         ...  3f''  ...4" 

with  concave  24  .    .    .    .    6f'  ...41"  ...  GV' 

16  ...    .    7r  ...  5i"  ...  9'^ 

12  .        .    .  10"  .     71"  ...11" 

Limits  of  accommodrtion  with  conyex  id    34—94"    ".  2J— 9i"  '.'.'.  SJ— 9|" 

6    U-Bi"  ...  2i-5#"  ...  af-e" 
8    li-2i"  ...  li-2l"  ...  n-H" 


•  Loo.  olt..  Band  iii.  p.  800. 
t  ArohiT  tor  Ophth.»  B«nd  iL  1, 190 ;  and  the  same  toI.,  Abth.  8,  P-  309. 
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The  pupil  did  not  change  at  all  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  but  markedly  according  to  the  change  of  accommodation.  It 
should  also  be  remembered,  that  not  only  have  we  the  muscles  para- 
lysed, and  the  accommodation  good,  but  we  also  have  the  opposite 
condition — the  accommodation  paralysed,  yet  the  muscles  perfectly 
liealthy. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  for  near  ob- 
jects is  not  dependent  on  the  action  of  either  the  iris  or  external 
muscles  of  the  eye;  that  it  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  whose  circular  fibres  by  their  contraction  must  tend  to  diminiidi 
the  transverse  and  to  increase  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
lens;  that  the  action  of  the  radial  fibres  is  still  open  to  doubt — the 
most  plausible  explanation  perhaps  being  that  their  anterior  extremity 
is  the  most  fixed,  and  that  by  their  contraction  they  render  the 
choroid,  &c.,  tense,  increase  the  pressure  in  the  vitreous  space,  prevent 
the  lens  receding,  and  at  the  same  time  relax  the  zonula  Zinnii. 

The  nerves  which  set  in  action  and  regulate  this  apparatus  are  un- 
known. Gi-afe's  case,  in  which  the  branches  of  the  oculo-motorius  to 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  and  iris  were  paralysed,  and  yet  in  which  the 
range  of  accommodation  was  very  slightly  diminished,  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  this  nerve  is  not  the  one.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
process  is  performed  is  not  very  great.  If  the  eye  after  being  adapted 
for  a  very  distant  object  is  suddenly  accommodated  for  its  nearest 
point,  the  change  is  sufficiently  gradual  to  be  very  distinctly  per- 
ceived. 

Negative  accommodation. — By  this  term,  as  already  mentioned,  we 
mean  that  the  eye  is  rendered  less  powerfully  refracting  than  when  at 
rest;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  accommodated  for  less  divergent 
rays,  or  for  more  distant  objects.  The  ideal  eye,  in  a  state  of  nega- 
tive accommodation,  would  be  fitted  for  only  convergent  rays — i.e., 
for  visual  images,  placed  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  behind  the  eye. 
On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  we  often  find  in  practice,  the  eye  when  at 
rest  is  accommodated  only  for  objects  placed  at  a  certain  finite  dis- 
tance, then  the  effect  of  negative  accommodation  would  be  to  render 
more  distant  objects  visible.  The  best  reason  for  believing  in  this 
negative  accommodation  is  the  subjective  sensation  of  exertion  exf>e- 
rienced  when  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  its  most  distant  point,  or 
in  many  cases  for  visual  images;  the  eye  soon  becomes  fatigued,  which 
would  scarcely  be  the  case  if  the  eye  were  at  rest  when  looking  at 
such  objects.  This  change  is  very  possibly  caused  by  the  united 
action  of  the  recti,  obliqui,  and  orbicularis  muscles :  at  least,  in  the 
effort  to  see  very  distant  objects  the  brow  is  often  seen  to  become 
wrinkled,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  general  tension  in  the  orbits. 

FormvXafoT  the  range  of  accommodation, — Supposing  that  the  nearest 
and  furthest  points  of  distinct  vision  are  discovered,  it  becomes  of 
importance  to  express  in  some  simple  manner  the  range  of  accommoda- 
tion, so  that  we  may  readily  note  it  for  future  reference  or  comparison. 

In  the  accommodation  for  near  objects  two  changes  might  be 
imagined;  either  that  the  refracting  power  of  the  eye  is  increased,  or 
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that  the  optic  axis  is  lengtheDed.  In  the  latter  case  we  should  have 
to  determine  how  much  the  lengthening  amounted  to;  in  the  former, 
which  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  prcYiouslj  arrived,  we  must 
determine  the  increase  in  refracting  power.  This  may  he  done  hy  our 
imagining  that  to  the  eye  adapted  for  its  most  distant  point,  a  positive 
lens  of  such  a  nature  is  applied,  that  rays  from  an  ohject  placed  at  the 
nearest  point  of  distinct  vision  wonld  be  so  refracted  that  they  would 
seem  to  proceed  from  the  furthest  point.  The  focal  power  of  this  lens 
will  be  a  measure  of  the  accommodation,  may  be  expressed  in  figures, 
and  thus  may  be  readily  employed  for  purposes  of  comparison,  &o. 

This  focal  power  may  be  easily  calculated  by  the  formula  -  =  -  + 

wherein  p  indicates  the  distance  of  the  nearest,  and  r  that  of  the 
farthest  point ;  it  muat,  however,  be  remarked  that  r  becomes  nega- 
tive i^  as  in  the  normal  eye,  both  the  nearest  and  farthest  points  are 
placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  lens.  Thus  if  both  p  and  r  are  posi- 
tive with  reference  to  the  eye,  our  formula  will  be  -  —  -  =  -♦  One  or 
^^  pro, 

or  two  examples  may  render  this  clearer.  Let  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  point  J3  =  4",  that  of  the  furthest  point  r=  12",  then  the  range 
of  accommodation  a  is 

If  r  =  oc,  p  =  3",  then  we  have 
J 

The  range  of  accommodation  may  also  be  expressed  graphically  by 
means  of  lines,  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  line  representing  the 
nearest  and  furthest  points  of  distinct  vision^  and  their  length  that  of 
the  range  of  accommodation. 

For  this  method  of  determining  the  range  of  accommodation  we  are 
really  indebted  to  Professor  Bonders,  who  has  pointed  out  its  great 
value.  Young;t  had,  however,  long  since,  made  use  of  a  similar  method, 
as  is  pretty  evident  from  the  following  extract :  "  The  faculty  of 
accommodating  the  eye  to  various  distances,  appears  to  exist  in  very 
different  degrees  in  different  individuals.  The  shortest  distance  of 
perfect  vision  in  my  eye  is  twenty-six  tenths  of  an  inch  for  horizontal, 
and  twenty-nine  for  vertical  rays.  This  power  is  equivalent  to  the 
addition  of  a  lens  of  four  inches  focus.  Dr.  Wollaston  can  see  at  7" 
and  with  converging  rays;  the  difference  answering  to  6"  focal  length. 
Mr.  Abemethy  has  perfect  vision  fix)m  3*  to  30",  or  a  power  equal  to 
that  of  a  lens  3  J"  in  focus,"  Ac. 

Relative  range  of  accommodation, — It  has  long  been  noticed  that 
there  b  an  intimate  relation  between  the  convergence  of  the  visual 
lines  J  and  the  refractive  condition  of  the  eye.     Thus,  in  the  vision  of 

*  According  to  this  snppoeition,  p  is  the  focus  of  origin,  r  thftt  of  reft«otion ;  the  latter 
being  a  Tisuai  focus,  must  l)e  designated  by  a  negative  sign,  according  to  the  convention 
prevkraslj  mentioned. 

\  Loc.  dt.,  p.  8«. 

X  The  risaal  line  is  that  connecting  the  point  fixed  with  the  macula  lutea.  As  tt 
deviates  to  some  extent  fh>iB  the  optic  axis,  Uelmholu  has  given  it  a  spedho  name. 
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near  objects,  the  visual  Hues  converge,  and  this  prevents  the  eye  from 
accommodating  for  its  most  distant  point.  To  accommodate  for  the 
most  distant  point  of  distinct  vision,  the  visaal  lines  must  be  parallel; 
and  inversely,  to  accommodate  for  the  nearest  point,  the  eyes  must 
forcibly  converge.  This  relation  is,  however,  fer  from  absolute.  Thus 
Donders*  points  out,  that  any  one  with  normal  eyes  and  good  accom- 
modation, can  see  singly  and  at  the  same  time  distinctly  an  object  at 
the  distance  of  a  couple  of  feet  with  or  without  glasses  of  positive  or 
negative  nature,  provided  they  are  not  too  strong;  without  or  with 
prismatic  glasses,  which  must  also  not  be  too  strong,  and  must  have 
the  refracting  angle  turned  inwards ;  and  yet  in  the  latter  case  there 
must  be  a  change  in  the  degree  of  convergence,  whilst  the. accommo- 
dation remains  the  same;  in  the  former  the  accommodation  changes, 
the  convergence  remains  the  same.  The  two  are  indisputably  shown 
to  be  independent  of  one  another  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  which 
indeed  is  not  very  great,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  For  example,  we  can 
exert  about  on e> third  of  our  power  of  accommodating  whilst  the  visual 
lines  are  parallel 

Donders  has  determined  for  each  degree  of  convergence  of  the  visual 
lines  the  corresponding  range  of  accommodation,  which  he  calls  the 
"  relative  range  of  accommodation.**  Fig.  2  shows  the  range  of  accom- 
modation for  each  degree  of  convergence  in  the  normal  eye. 


0«  10^       £0" 

Fig.  3.  From 


JO*     40**     50<*      60*»    70* 

Donders*  Aiiietroi»ie,  p.  87. 


•  Archly  fur  Ophth.,  Band  ly.,  Abth.  1,  S.  JO  J. 
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K  k'  represents  the  conyergence  of  the  visual  lines  firom  (f  to  70**; 
p  p\  the  course  of  the  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision;  r  /,  that  of  the 
furUiest  point;  the  figures  2,  3,  4,  <fec.,  placed  at  the  side  of  the  figure, 
are  the  distances  (in  Paris  inches)  at  which  the  visual  lines  intersect 
before  the  eye  (the  distance  between  two  horizontal  lines  =  ^  ac- 
oommodation);  the  figures  placed  below  indicate  the  angles  of  con< 
vergence  of  the  visual  lines  corresponding  to  the  distances,  the  distance 
of  the  eyes  from  one  another  being  estimated  at  28^  lines;  the  space 
between  the  lines  p  p'  and  r  /  measured  vertically  indicates  the  (rela- 
tive) range  of  accommodation  for  each  degree  of  convergence.  The 
portion  of  this  space  placed  above  the  line  k  k'  is  the  positive,  that 
below  is  the  negative  range  of  accommodation :  the  former  shows  how 
much  nearer,  the  latter  how  much  further,  can  be  accommodated,  than 
the  point  towards  which  the  eyes  converge;  p"  is  the  nearest  point  of 
distinct  vision  for  both  eyes  tc^ther,  consequently  the  nearest  point  of 
convergence  at  which  distinct  vision  is  possible;  p'  is  the  absolutely 
nearest  point  of  distinct  vision,  which  is  almost  always  further  from 
the  eye  than  the  corresponding  point  of  convergence.  At  this  point 
we  have  both  the  greatest  possible  convergence  and  at  the  same  time 
the  utmost  accommodation,  so  that  the  Hues  p  p\  r  /,  here  intersect, 
hence  there  is  here  positively  no  range  of  accommodation.  On  ex* 
amiuing  the  figure,  we  see  that  in  the  normal  eye,  p  //  and  r  /  ascend 
pretty  regularly  as  far  as  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees,  after  which  they 
both,  but  especially  p  p!  ascend  more  slowly.  It  must  be  remarked 
t^t  this  figure  is  a  diagram  planned  from  a  number  of  individual 
observations. 

The  range  of  accommodation  for  both  eyes  extends  from  infinite 
distance  to  4",  and  hence  amounts  to  \.  Its  absolute  range  '  is  ^^ 
greater  (for//  is  separated  from  F*  by  a  space  =  ^);  it  18  =  A*  When 
the  angle  of  convergence  =  0  (the  visual  lines  parallel)  the  relative 
range  =  Y*y  (for  the  furthest  point  is  at  oc,  the  nearest  at  12",  or  in 
other  words  =  J  of  the  range  of  accommodation  of  the  two  eyes  toge- 
ther). The  relative  range  increases  a  little  at  5®,  lO*',  and  16°,  then  again 
diminishes  so  that  at  an  angle  of  28°  it  amounts  to  y^  again,  and  at 
34^  is  reduced  to  ^  From  there  it  rapidly  diminishes,  until  it  =  0  at 
60°.  We  should,  besides,  notice  that  the  relative  range  of  accommo* 
dation  is  at  0®  of  convergence  entirely  positive,  is  at  10°  nearly  equally 
divided  into  positive  and  negative;  that  this  continues  much  the  same 
to  22°,  from  which  point,  however,  the  positive  a  rapidly  diminishes, 
becoming  at  34°  (  =  to  a  distance  from  the  eye  of  4")  entirely  negative. 

Influence  of  age  on  the  a^ommodatian  and  refraction  of  the  eye, — 
As  the  age  of  man  increases,*  the  eye  undergoes  a  series  of  gradual 
changes:  the  cornea  becomes  less  brilliant,  the  pupil  smaller,  the 
anterior  chamber  less  deep,  the  arcus  senilis  appears,  kc ;  anatomical 
examination  shows  various  alterations  in  the  internal  membranes,  such 
as  thoee  of  the  hyaloid,  calcareous  deposits  in  the  sclera,  pigmentary 
and  other  changes  of  the  choroid,  atrophy  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and 

•  XHmden,  loc  dt.,  58 ;  Orafe's  Arohlr,  Band  yi.,  Abtli.  2,  S.  210. 
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increased  soHdity  of  the  lens.  Even  before  such  changes  can  be  dis- 
covered, the  ophthalmoscope  shows  that  the  media  become  less  trans- 
parent as  the  years  advance — a  fact  especially  noticeable  on  comparison 
with  the  beautifully  clear  fundus  oculi  in  the  child.  The  power  of 
accommodating  is  much  earlier  diminished  than  that  of  refracting;  the 
position  of  the  most  distant  point  of  distinct  vision  long  remains  the 
same,  whilst  that  of  the  nearest  point  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  distant  from  the  eye:  the  range  of  accommodation  is  diminished. 
A  common  error  is  to  suppose  that  this  change  in  the  position  of  the 
nearest  point  only  commences  after  the  fortieth  year.  At  this  age,  it 
first  begins  to  interfere  with  vision,  and  attention  is  first  attracted  to 
it;  in  reality  it  has  commenced  during  the  years  of  youth,  even  before 
l)uberty. 

This  change  affects  all  eyes ;  the  myopic,  although  in  some  cases  the 
progressive  nature  of  the  disease  may  prevent  its  being  apparent,  the 
hypermetropic,  and  the  normal  eye. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  strange  that  the  power  of  accommodating, 
a  muscular  function,  should  begin  to  diminish  even  in  youth,  whilst 
all  the  other  muscles  are  increasing  in  strengths  Bonders  considers 
this  to  be  most  probably  caused  by  a  gradual  increase  in  the  solidity 
of  the  lens. 

The  refracting  power  of  the  eye  also  b^ins  to  gradually 
diminish,  after  the  power  of  accommodating  has  been  already  much 
lessened  Hence  the  furthest  point  of  distinct  vision  removes  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  eye,  and  of  course  the  second  principal  focus 
passes  further  backwards,  even  behind  the  retina.  As  already  observed, 
this  change  in  the  power  of  refracting  is  observed  only  in  advanced 
age.  At  forty  years  of  age,  it  has  not  at  all,  or  only  just  commenced : 
it  is  not  until  the  fifly-fifth  or  sixtieth  year  that  it  is  distinctly  present ; 
a  positive  glass  then  becomes  necessary  for  seeing  even  distant  objects. 
In  this  respect  there  are,  however,  great  individual  differences :  the 
diminution  of  refracting  power  is  often  so  slight,  that  it  is  only  proved 
with  difficulty;  sometimes  no  change  can  be  perceived,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  very  marked. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  refracting  power  ?  It  is 
probably  owing  to  increased  density  of  the  cortex  of  the  lens;  the 
researches  of  Young,  Senff,  Listing,  Ac,  have  shown  that  a  lens  of  homo- 
geneous structure,  even  if  it  have  the  refracting  power  of  the  nucleas, 
will  have  a  longer  focal  length  than  the  normal  one  with  its  lamellated 
walls;  besides,  in  advanced  age  the  lens  seems  to  become  flatter. 
Bonders  has  been  unable  to  find  that  the  cornea  became  less  curved, 
or  that  the  optic  axis  became  shorter,  and  hence  believes  that  this 
r^ult  must  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  lens.  This  view  is  favoured 
by  the  fact  that  ultimately  the  diminution  of  refracting  power  pro- 
ceeds proportionately  to  that  of  the  accommodation ;  thus  appearing 
to  point  out  a  common  cause  for  both.  Fig.  3  shows  the  position 
of  the  nearest  and  furthest  points  of  distinct  vision,  and  of  coui'se  at 
the  same  time  the  range  of  accommodation  in  the  normal  eye  at  various 
periods  of  life. 
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Fig.  8.  From  Donden*  Ametropie,  p.  es. 

The  numerals  placed  at  itB  left  side  give  tbe  distance  measnred  in 
Paris  inches  for  which  the  eye  is  accommodated ;  those  placed  below  oc 
have  of  course  a  negative  value,  for  they  give  the  distance  at  which 
the  converging  rays,  ^r  which  the  eye  is  accommodated,  come  to  a 
focus  behind  the  optical  centre  of  the  eye ;  p  j/  gives  the  course  of 
tbe  neareRt  point,  rr^  that  of  the  most  distant  point;  the  numerals 
placed  above  the  figure  denote  the  years  of  life.  Thus  on  the  lines 
P|/and  r/,  the  nearest  and  furthest  point  of  distinct  vision  can  be 
foond  for  each  year  of  life,  and  the  distance  between  these  two 
lines  at  the  same  time  indicates  tbe  range  of  accommodation;  the 
distance  between  two  horizontal  lines  is  equal  to  ^  range  of 
accommodation.  The  figure  shows  that  from  the  tenth  year,  the 
earliest  period  at  which  we  can  exactly  determine  the  accommodation, 
the  nearest  point  continually  recedes  from  the  eye,  at  first  with  tole- 
rable r^Uarity,  at  thirty  years  the  range  of  accommodation  being 
only  about  half  of  that  at  ten.  From  this  period  it  seems  to  recede 
somewhat  less  rapidly,  although  continuously  until  the  termination 
of  life.      The  course   of  the  most  distant  point   is  quite  different. 
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TJutil  the  fortieth  year  it  remains  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
eye,  it  then  commences  to  very  slowly  recede,  so  that  the  eye  origi- 
nally normal  has  become  somewhat  hypermetropic  at  fifty  years. 
From  the  seventieth  to  the  eightieth  year  of  life,  the  hypermetropia 
becomes  nearly  equal  to  ^  accommodation;  ultimately  it  becomes 
absolute,*  so  that  the  eye  becomes  unable  to  accommodate  for  eveu 
parallel  rays. 

On  measurmg  and  noting  the  (iccommodcUwn, — ^No  point  in  ophthal- 
mology has  been  perhaps  so  generally  misunderstood  as  this ;  and  even 
in  the  most  recent  works  we  find  little  more  than  some  fragmentary 
remarks  on  the  subject.t  The  first  efibrt  of  any  importance  was  that 
of  Porterfield,  who  founded  on  the  experiment  of  Scheiner  an  optometer 
which  was  afterwards  modified  by  Young,  Ac.  All  the  instruments  of 
this  form  have  proved  failures.  At  the  utmost  they  show  some  of  the 
points  for  which  the  eye  can  accommodate,  and  not  the  limits,  the 
nearest  and  furthest  points  of  distinct  vision.  Many  practitioners, 
such  as  Stellwag,  convinced  of  the  worthlessness  of  these  instruments, 
relied  entirely  upon  print- tests;  Giilfe  and  Bonders  introduced  into 
more  general  use  the  application  of  convex  lenses,  which  indeed  had 
been  employed  already  by  Thomas  Young  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
which  unfoi-tunately  had  had  the  same  fate  as  many  of  his  other  dis- 
coveries, that  of  being  misunderstood  or  neglected. 

A.  von  Griife  made  an  important  step  in  difiusing  some  knowledge 
of  this  subject,  when,  in  the  *  Archiv,'  J  he  wrote,  "  For  determining 
these  points,  I  have  abandoned  the  use  of  Stampfer's  optometer,  or  of 
similar  instruments  founded  on  the  principle  of  Scheiner*8  experiment, 
because,  as  already  often  pointed  out,  they  are  found  in  practice  to  be 
extremely  defective.  When  an  object  is  regarded  through  a  closed 
tube,  its  distance  cannot  be  appreciated,  and  when  this  point  cTappid  is 
wanting,  it  requires  a  great  degree  of  delicacy  or  of  practice  in  accom- 
modating, to  know  whether  the  condition  of  refraction  is  too  strong  or 
too  weak,  a  power  not  always  possessed  by  healthy,  much  less  by  ab- 
normal eyes.  This  may  explain  considerable  errors  and  deviations  in 
the  results.  Besides,  any  exact  accommodation  is  always  dependent 
upon  the  intention  of  perceiving  the  forms  of  objects,  so  that  the 
judgment  may  thence  obtain  precise  ideas;  this  design  is,  however, 
carried  out  in  an  extremely  imperfect  manner  with  the  optometers  just 
mentioned,  for  in  their  application  the  point  in  question  is  essentially 
difierent  from  recognising  the  forms  of  objects.  There  are  also  cer- 
tain difficulties  in  the  employment  of  these  instruments  in  ignorant 

*  Ponders  has  dirided  hypermetropic  into  three  forms :  IkcaltatiTe,  where  the  range  of 
accommodation  is  onuaually  large,  the  nearest  point  being  at  its  normal  place ;  relative, 
where  the  loss  by  the  removal  of  the  near  point  is  equalized  by  the  removal  of  the  Air* 
thest  point,  so  that  the  total  range  of  accommodation  remains  normal ;  and  absolute, 
where  the  eye  is  only  able  to  accommodate  for  converging  rays. 

t  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  quote  an  example.  J.  V.  Solomon,  on  Myotomy  of  the 
.Ciliary  Muscle,  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  18GI,  i.  p.  64,  &c,  may  serve  as  such,  all  the  more 
because  the  paper  having  special  reference  to  our  snl^ect,  it  is  much  lessened  in  value  by 
the  insufficient  manner  ki  which  the  cases  related  were  examined.  Mackenzie's  lar^e  work 
may  also  be  cited  as  another  proof. 

t  Archiv  fiir  OphthalmolQgie,  Band  ii.  Abth.  1»  S.  160.    Berlin,  19dft. 
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patients,  arising  especially  from  portions  of  the  light  which  pass 
through  the  various  splits  of  the  ocnlar  not  all  Dedling  together  into 
the  pupiL 

"  Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  results  which  proceed  from  the  employ- 
ment of  these  optometers  in  practice,  some  have  abandoned  their  use 
altogether,  restricting  themselves  entirely  to  type  tests,  and  others  have 
invented  instruments  founded  on  other  principles  than  those  on  which 
Scheiner*3  experiment  depends.  I  for  my  part  prefer  that  the  con- 
ditions of  recognition  in  these  trials  should  as  closely  as  possible  re- 
semble those  occurring  in  ordinary  vinion,  that  the  patient  should  be 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  distance  of  the  object,  and  that  the  circles  of 
dissipation  should  not  be  suppressed.  The  two  former  conditions  are 
best  fulfilled  by  the  ordinary  reading  tests ;  to  the  latter  we  may  ap* 
proximate  by  choosing  as  the  tests  very  fine  objects,  placed  close  to 
one  another,  for  then  the  circles  of  di^pation  sooner  interfere  with 
vision  than  when  the  objects  are  of  some  size.  For  this  reason  the 
ordinary  reading  tests  are  accurate,  inversely  as  their  size ;  of  course, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  visual  angle,  the  range  of  accommoda- 
tion must  be  sufficiently  approximated  by  means  of  convex  glasses. 
This  is  best  seen  in  presbyopic  and  hyperpresbyopic  persons  who  can 
read  considerably  beyond  their  limits  of  accommodation,  large  or  mo- 
derate, but  never  very  fine  print.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  even 
in  the  recognition  of  the  finest  print  the  circles  of  dissipation  are  to 
some  extent  suppressed,  and  that  this  power  may  be  increased  by  exer- 
cise. For  this  reason  I  have  adopted  a  plan  founded  on  the  last- 
mentioned  principle  (small  visiud  angle  of  the  objects,  or  more  properly, 
of  the  sjiaces  between  them),  the  test  object  being  somewhat  changed. 
In  a  small  frame  of  about  an  inch  square,  there  are  numerous  thr^s 
as  fine  as  possible,  and  placed  at  regular  distances  from  one  another,  so 
that  they  present  a  delicately-striped  appearance.  A  very  important 
point  is  the  fineness  of  the  threads,  which  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
very  exact  results  as  to  the  limits  of  accommodation,  should  be  formed 
of  the  finest  metallic  wire.  When  such  an  instrument  is  taken  in  the 
hand,  and  held  before  the  wall  of  a  house  or  the  sky,  it  is  only  possible  to 
see  the  threads  distinctly  when  they  are  exactly  in  focus;  so  soon  as  the 
accommodation  £Eiils,  the  well-known  coloured  double  images  of  the 
tiireads  appear,  and  more  or  less  fill  the  spaces  between  them,  so  that 
the  distinctly-marked  stripes  are  lost,  and  the  whole  image  appears 
confused.  This  plan  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that  used  by  Ooccius 
(see  his  book  on  the  ophthalmoscope),  only  that  the  wires  are  more 
delicate,  and  besides,  the  luminous  background  seems  to  me  of  im- 
portance, because  it  renders  the  double  images  more  distinct.  Such 
firames  are  moveable  on  a  graduated  rod,  of  which  one  end  is  provided 
with  a  plate  and  applied  to  the  patient's  forehead.  The  general  agree- 
ment of  the  statements  obtained  from  ignorant  patients  convinced  me 
of  the  practical  utility  of  this  little  instrument,  which  I  have  since 
einployed  in  cases  where  there  were  most  various  affections  of  the 
accommodation." 

By  Hut  the  best  account  of  the  method  of  measuring  the  accommo- 
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dation,  is  that  given  by  Mac-Gillavry  in  his  work  already  cited,  a 
work  unfortunately  far  too  little  known,  and  of  which  we  shall  make 
free  use.  Donders,  Grafe,  Stellwag,  Jager,  have  all  written  more  or 
less  on  this  subject,  and  may  be  read  with  benefit. 

Ordinary  print  has  been  much  used  as  a  test  object  j  great  care 
must,  however,  always  be  used  to  employ  it  as  small  as  possible,  and 
thus  it  must  of  course  vary  with  the  distance  at  which  it  is  to  be 
placed ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  normal  eye  unaided  by  glasses, 
we  may  use  No.  1  of  Jager*s  print  for  the  neai^est  point,  and  No.  18 
— 20  for  the  most  distant,  say  at  twenty  feet. 

In  this  way  we  may  determine  both  limits  of  distinct  vision  in 
Tery  short-sighted  persons ;  in  the  great  mass,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  glasses  to  determine  the  furthest  point,  and  they  are 
not  unfrequently  of  some  use  in  determining  the  nearest  point,  at  least 
as  a  ^rther  corroboration  of  statements.  If  the  object  be  No.  1 8 
or  20  of  Jager*s  specimens,  placed  at  twenty  feet  distance,  and  it  be 
seen  with  perfect  distinctness,  it  is  clear  that  the  eye  can  accommo- 
date for  parallel  rays;*  it  does  not,  however,  show  that  it  cannot 
accommodate  for  converging  rays.  This  may  be  decided  by  weak 
convex  glasses;  if  these,  although  very  weak  (  +  60  —  +  80")  deteriorate 
the  vision,  it  is  evident  that  the  eye  cannot  accommodate  for  any 
point  more  distant  than  «.  Shouldf  a  positive  lens  be  necessary  for 
the  distinct  vision  of  distant  objects,  then  the  focal  length  of  this  lens, 
minus  its  distance  from  the  anterior  snr&ce  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
gives  the  true  point  of  accommodation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  n^a- 
tive  glasses  are  necessary  for  seeing  the  same  test  objects,  the  distance 
of  the  glass  from  the  crystalline  lens  must  be  added  to  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens  to  find  the  most  distant  point  of  distinct  vision.  The 
reason  of  this  proceediug  is,  that  parallel  rays,  after  being  refracted 
by  a  lens,  converge  or  seem  to  diverge  from  its  principal  focus,  and 
thus  it  is  as  if  the  object  were  placed  at  the  same  point,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  negative  lenses. 

There  is  greater  difficulty  in  determining  the  nearest  point;  as 
already  explained,  the  degree  of  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  in- 
fluences the  refractive  condition  of  the  eye.  Mac-Gillavry  determined 
the  furthest  point  when  the  optic  axes  were  parallel ;  the  nearest 
point  in  the  myopic,  normal,  and  slightly  presbyopic  eye  without  the 
use  of  any  auxiliary  lens,  and  thus  with  such  a  degree  of  conver- 
gence of  the  optic  axes,  that  it  was  still  possible  to  see  distinctly ; 
whilst  presbyopic  eyes  were  examined  with  positive  glasses  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  render  the  angle  of  convergence  tolerably  like 
that  occurring  in  the  average  of  normal  eyes,  in  persons  of  the 
same  age. 

From  the  values  obtained  by  means  of  glasses,  the  true  ones  may 
readily  be  calculated;   so  far   as  concerns    distant   objects  having 

•  At  least  in  a  practieal  sense ;  the  circle  of  dissipation  would  hare  a  diameter  of 
0*0112  mm.  in  the  ideal  eye  for  this  distance;  of  course,  greater  accuracy  maybe  obtained 
by  employing  larger  type  at  a  greater  distance. 

t  BlacQillaTry,  loc.  dt.  p.  9. 
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parallel  rays,  this  has  already  been  explained.     In  other  oases  we  may 
find  them  by  the  following  method : — 

The  focal  length  of  the  auxiliary  glass =  /. 

The  distance  between  the  glass  and  the  orjstalUne  lens     .    .    .    .  =:  it. 

,,  »>  object =/>. 

,9  „  pomt  from  which  the  rays 

seem  to  proceed,  or  towards  which  they  converge  after  refraction  =  p\ 

f  positive.  /negative. 

P^P'     f  p'^f^^    f 

^  p-f  ^     p^f 

\i^  in  the  case  of  using  positive  glasses,  f  is  greater  than  ^,  then 
the  value  of  'p'  becomes  negative  with  reference  to  the  lens,  yet  it 
remains  positive  in  regard  to  the  eye;  if  j9  is  greater  than^^  the  con- 
trary takes  [ilaca  Since  Ic  is  always  positive  in  regard  to  the  eye,  the 
value  of  h  must  in  the  former  case  be  added  to  p',  in  the  latter  sub- 
tracted from  j/,  in  order  to  find  the  true  point  of  accommodation. 
The  negative  glasses  are  rarely  employed.  It  is  advisable  not  to  uso 
too  strong  glasses;  to  the  use  of  strong  jYOsitive  glasses  thei'e  are  two 
objections — one,  that  they  magnify  the  object  when  it  is  placed  be- 
tween the  lens  and  the  princi[)al  focus,  which  is  almost  always  the 
case  with  the  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision,  when,  owing  to  the 
increased  size  of  the  image,  the  circles  of  dissipation  are  not  so  soon 
perceived ;  and  the  other,  that  the  difficulty  of  exactly  measuring  the 
spaces  is  much  increased.  How  readily  results,  more  or  less  erroneous, 
may  be  found  when  powerful  glasses  are  employed,  will  appear  fix)m 
comparing  the  following  results  of  observations  made  by  Prof  A.  V. 
Grafe  on  his  own  eye:* 

With  convex  10"  he  found  a  range  of  3J— 9i=without  glasses  5^^— 190' 

3"  „  H-2l=  „  3     -15" 

Or,  in  the  first  case,  a  range  of  accommodation  =  ^  nearly. 

second  „    .  „  =  ^^     ,^ 

third  „  „  =rj     " 

Similarly,  in  a  case  of  a  normal  eye  which  we  recently  examined 

without  glasses,  with +10  and  with +  6,  we  found  a  total  range  of 

accommodation  of  ^,  of  \  nearly,  and  of  gr;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 

mention  that  the  first  is  the  correct  result.    In  practice,  we  find  many 

hypermetropic  cases  which  cannot  entirely  relax  their  accommodation 

— ie.,  with  parallel  optic  axes,  they  continue  to  exert  a  certain  amount 

of  their  aooommodation.     In  these  cases  we  must,  before  determining 

the  most  distant  point,  paralyse  the  ciliary  muscle  by  the  use  of  a 

flolntion  of  atropine  of  sufficient  strength  (four  grains  to  the  ounce)  ; 

it  should  be  applied  some  time  befoi'e  the  examination,  for  the  first 

•  ArehiT  fttr  Ophtbalmologie,  Band  U.,  Abth.  2,  S.  301 ;  the  disUnoe  of  the  eye  ih>m  the 
glaai  is  not  given- 
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effect  of  the  mydriatic  is  only  to  dilate  the  pupil;  to  paralyse  the 
ciliary  muscle  takes  a  considerably  longer  period. 

The  method  we  have  found  practically  most  convenient  during  the 
examination  of  a  case  is,  after  the  usual  objective  examination,  to 
determine  the  position  of  the  near  point  without  and  with  glasses,  the 
minimum  visibile,  the  field  of  vision,  then  to  apply  the  atropine,  and 
whilst  it  is  acting  to  note  the  history  of  the  case,  ^c. ;  finally,  after  a 
sufficient  lapse  of  time,  measure  the  most  distant  point,  and,  if 
necessary,  employ  the  ophthalmoscope. 

In  the  notes  of  cases,  the  following  facts  should  always  be  given  : 
How  near  and  how  far  off  the  smallest  type  can  be  distinctly  read 
with  the  unaided  eye,  the  same  points  when  provided  with  +10,  and 
the  position  of  the  furthest  point  of  distinct  vision  after  the  use  of 
atropine,  or  more  generally,  the  position  of  the  nearest  and  furthest 
points  of  distinct  vision  and  the  method  used  in  their  determination  : 
there  is  always  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  observation,  if  the 
process  of  examination  is  not  mentioned. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  very  shortly  to  recapitulate  the  fol- 
lowing points : — 

The  object  must  be  as  small  as  possible,  reference  being  made  to 
the  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  it  is  to  be  placed 

The  illumination  of  the  object  should  always  be  the  same — ordinary 
daylight  is  the  best. 

Before  determining  the  most  distant  point,  it  is  generally  ad- 
visable, and  in  many  cases  indispensable,  to  employ  atropine. 

The  most  distant  point  may  be  found  by  Jager's  print,  Nos.  18 — 
20,  at  twenty  feet  distance,  only  weak  glasses  being  used ;  or  by  small 
print  (Nos.  1 — 3),  held  in  the  patient's  hand,  and  the  use  of  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  glass  (  +  10"). 

The  nearest  point  may  be  found  by  the  unassisted  eye,  and  Ko.  1  of 
Jager*s  print  held  in  the  patient's  hand,  or  by  the  use  of  glasses,  posi- 
tive or  more  I'arely  negative. 

From  the  values  obtained  with  glasses,  we  may,  by  calculating  their 
conjugate  foci,  find  values  equivalent  to  those  which  would  be  obtained 
without  glasses  for  the  same  points. 
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Review  IL 

1.  Lipldkeria  :  its  Synvptoms  and  TreaimerU,     By  William  Jenifer, 

M.D.,  Special  Professor  of  OliDioal  Medicine^  TJniversioy  College, 
Physician  to  TJoiversity  College  Hospital,  &c — London,  1861. 
12mo,  pp.  107. 

2.  On  Zh'pJuheria,    By  Edward  Headlak  Geeenhow,  M.D.,  Fellow 

of  the  Eoy)d  College  of  Physicians;  Physiciau  to  the  Western 
General  Dispensary;  and  Lecturer  on  Public  Health  at  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital — London,  1860.     pp.  274. 

3.  Second  Sepori  ofiJu  Medical  Officer  to  the  Ptivy  Council.     1859. 

4.  De  la  Paralysie  DijphtliMque ;  Bechercliea  Oliniqtiessur  lea  Catisea,  la 

Naturcj  et  le  TraUement  de  oette  Affection,    Par  le  Doctenr  V.  P.  A. 
Maingault,  Ancien  Interne  Laurdat  des  H6pitaux  de  Paris,  &c 
—Paris.     8vo,  pp.  161. 
On  Diphtheritic  Paralysis,     By  Dr.  MaingaxjlT. 

5.  A  Paper  on  DipJuJieriay  read  be/ore  tfie  New  York  Academy  of  Me-' 
didne.  By  James  Wynne,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Legal  Medicine  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.— iV^w  York,  1861.     pp.  32. 

6.  HtudeB  Pratiques  sur  VAngine  Couenneiise,     Par  le  Dr.  Juqand. — 

Paris,  1861.     pp.  100. 
Practical  iStudies  en  Mefnbranous  Angina,    By  Dr.  Juqand. 

The  four  works  which  stand  first  on  our  list  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
representing  the  most  recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  disease 
to  which  they  relate.  In  Dr.  Jenner's  lectures  the  essential  charactero 
of  diphtheria  are  defined  in  clear  and  forcible  language  founded  on 
cautious  observation  and  shrewd  disciimination  of  facts.  M.  Main- 
gault  has  devoted  himself  to  a  special  investigation  relating  to  the 
remarkable  functional  disoi^ders  of  the  nervous  system  which  assume 
BO  distinctive  a  development  as  consequences  of  the  disease ;  while  Dr. 
Greenhow  has  applied  the  large  oppoi'tunities  afforded  by  his  local  in- 
quiries respecting  the  recent  prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  various  parts 
of  England  in  the  study  of  its  etiology,  mode  of  diffusion,  and 
special  epidemic  charactera.  Dr.  Greenhow  and  Dr.  Jenuer  have 
approached  the  study  of  the  same  subject  from  widely  different  direo- 
tiona  The  former  has  had  before  him  diphtheria  as  a  rural  pestilence, 
sweeping  away  at  one  stroke  the  whole  infantile  population  of  an 
isolated  moorland  hamlet,  or  decimating  a  secluded  and  previously 
healthy  villaj];e — so  secluded.  Indeed,  tkkt  eveiy  circumstance  bearing 
on  the  mode  of  its  invasion  and  progress  could  be  easily  ascertained. 
The  latter  has  seen  the  disease,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  great  metro- 
poL's,  where  its  epidemic  character  was  lost  and  the  mode  of  its  dif- 
fusion could  not  be  traced,  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  influences 
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by  whicli  it  was  modified  or  determined.  Notwitlistanding  tliis  dif- 
ference between  the  fields  of  observation  iu  which  these  two  writers 
have  principally  laboured,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment, both  as  to  &ct  and  inference,  between  them.  Of  this  we  shall 
best  enable  the  reader  to  judge  by  putting  him  in  possession  of  what 
our  authors  have  to  say  on  the  most  important  questions  relating 
to  diphtheria  which  have  been  mooted  since  its  first  appearance  in 
1856. 

Nosological  Definidon  of  Diphtheria, — Both  author's  insist  on  the 
importance  of  regarding  diphtheria  as  a  disease  having  a  twofold 
aspect,  general  and  local;  its  essence  being  made  up  not  merely  of 
those  anatomical  changes  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  but  of  a 
specific  constitutional  state,  the  characters  of  which  are  as  peculiar  to 
the  disease  as  the  morbid  lesions  with  which  they  are  associated,  and 
cannot  be  disregarded  in  forming  a  conception  of  it  without  rendermg 
that  conception  incomplete  and  inadequate. 

As  might  be  expected  from  a  teacher  of  practical  medicine,  Dr. 
Jenner  defines  the  disease  more  dogmatically,  and  therefore  more 
satisfactorily  to  the  general  reader  who  seeks  instruction,  than  Dr. 
Greenhow.  He  tells  us  that  "  diphtheria  is  a  general  disease,  having 
exudative  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  for  its 
anatomical  character."  Passing  by  for  the  present  the  criticism  which 
this  definition  suggests — viz.,  that  the  pharyngeal  lesion,  although  the 
most  frequent  anatomical  manifestation  of  diphtheria,  is  by  no  means 
the  only  one— instance  those  cases  in  which  the  mucous  membranes 
remain  unaffected,  the  ''exudative  inflammation'*  being  confined  to 
the  skin — ^we  proceed  to  his  further  exposition  of  the  two  ''  diseases'* 
in  which  the  one  infection  manifests  itself:  ''The  general  disease 
varies  in  its  character  from  sthenic  febrile  to  typhoid  febrile,  but 
always  has  a  tendency  to  assume  an  asthenic  type.  .  .  .  The  local  nasal, 
pharyngeal,  and  laryngeal  disease  is  inflammatory  in  nature,  the  in- 
flammation varying  in  character  from  sthenic  to  asthenic,  but  always 
showing  a  tendency  to  become  asthenic."  These  words,  in  addition  to 
the  clear  distinction  they  contain  between  the  "  fever"  and  "  inflam-i 
mation"  of  which  we  are  taught  that  the  disease  is  constituted,  point 
to  another  character  as  Itelonging  to  it  in  both  its  aspects.  Both  the 
general  morbid  condition  and  the  local  phlegmasia  are  subject  to 
marked  variations;  and  these  variations  are,  as  regards  both,  in  one 
and  the  same  direction — namely,  from  sthenic  to  asthenic  or  typhoid — ^ 
in  accordance  with  which  variations  the  cases  of  diphtheria  may  be 
arranged  in  a  series,  at  one  end  of  which  would  be  found  cases  marked 
by  the  general  and  local  signs  of  adynamia,  at  the  other,  cases  rather 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  these  signs  than  by  the  presence  of 
any  opposite  tendency. 

In  a  former  review  of  works  on  diphtheria  (January,  1860),  we 
endeavoured  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  bearing  in  mind,  as  a  special 
character  of  the  disease, the  inconstancy  of  its  development,  as  afford- 
ing the  only  explanation  of  the  apparent  contradictions  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  descriptions  and  definitions  even  of  the  most 
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exact  and  trustworthy  observers.  We  found  tbat  every  physician 
whose  experience  of  diphtheria  had  been  large,  was  led  sooner  or  later 
to  distinguish  various  modifications  of  the  disease,  differing  from  each 
other  not  merely  in  their  relative  severity  and  the  degree  of  danger 
attending  them,  but  in  the  mode  of  attack,  the  progress  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  the  direction  from  which  danger  was  to  be  apprehended. 
In  the  writings  of  Isambert,  Trousseau,  Becquerel,  and  others,  we 
found  plain  indications  of  the  existence  of  two  types  of  diphtheria^ 
which  may  be  properly  distinguished  as  septic  and  membranous ;  the 
one  of  wiuch,  in  its  most  marked  expression,  is  characterized  by  its 
tendency  to  rapid  extension  and  repeated  reproduction  of  the  exuda- 
tion, by  the  integrity  of  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane,  and  by  the 
mQdness  of  the  constitutional  symptoms;  the  other  locally,  by  the 
softening  and  disintegration  of  the  submucous  tissue— constitutionally, 
by  all  the  symptoms  of  septic  fever.  As,  however,  these  two  forms 
are  by  no  means  specific,  and  are  capable  of  being  combined  in  all 
possible  proportions,  it  will  depend  on  accidental  circumstances,  and 
particul^ly  on  the  characters  which  have  happened  to  present  them- 
selves most  frequently  within  the  range  of  each  observer's  experience, 
whether  he  is  led  to  distinguish  two  or  a  greater  number  of  typical 
forms,  the  important  &ct  being,  that  every  classiBcation  is  based  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  so-called  typhoid  condition,  and  each 
case  takes  its  place  in  the  series  according  to  the  intensity  assumed 
by  the  group  of  symptoms  of  which  that  condition  is  made  up.  Thus 
we  find  Dr.  Jenner  dividing  his  cases  in  respect  of  the  general  morbid 
diathesis  into  two  categories,  including  in  the  first  all  the  varieties 
of  diphtheria  in  which  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  ex- 
istence of  exudative  inflammation  affecting  the  larynx;  and  in  the 
second,  those  in  which  "  the  patient,  when  the  disease  proves  fatal, 
dies  fit>m  the  general  disease—'  asthenic  diphtheria.' "  The  first 
section  admits  of  further  distinction  into  "  inflammatory  diphtheria," 
and  other  forms — viz.,  the  "  insidious,"  the  "  nasal,"  and  the  "  primary 
laryngeal,"  which  occupy,  as  regards  the  general  state  of  the  patient, 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  inflammatory  and  the  asthenic 
forma,  while  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  entirely  by  dif- 
ferences in  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  local  lesion.  We  will  endea- 
vour to  place  before  the  reader  the  precise  grounds  on  which  these 
distinctions  are  founded. 

Injlammaiory  Diphtheriou — The  disease  resembles  in  its  mode  of 
attack  the  ordinary  form  of  tonsillitis — ^the  cynanohe  tonsillaris  of 
author&  There  is  "  redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  arches  of  the  palate,  the  uvula,  and  the  tonsils.  The 
redness  is  in  some  oases  vivid  and  in  others  dusky ;"  and  the  mem- 
brane has  ^'  that  peculiar  gelatinous  aspect  which  indicates  submucous 
serous  effusion."  Along  with  this  there  is  febrile  disturbance,  which 
"may  be  extreme  or  moderate.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  but  soon 
becomes  weak ;  there  is  considerable  sense  of  weakness  and  of  illness. 
From  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours  from  the  first  symptoms  of  throat 
affection,    a  layer,   more  or  less   extensive,   of  tough    lymph  coats 
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the  inflamed  sar£Etce,  and  when  death  follows,  it  does  so  from 
the  extension  of  the  exudative  inflammation  to  the  laryux,  tra- 
chea, &cJ" 

Thus  the  inflammatory  form  of  diphtheria  is  clearly  enough  cha« 
racterized  by  its  anatomical  pecoliaritieSi  by  the  intensity  of  tho 
previously  existing  signs  of  inflammation,  by  the  toughness  of  the 
membranous  concretion,  and  by  its  tendency  to  extend  rapidly  from 
the  pharyngeal  to  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane.  But  the  general 
symptoms  are  rather  negative  than  positive.  There  is  an  absence 
tiiroughout  of  marked  constitutional  disturbance,  the  alight  and 
transitory  pyrexia  observed  at  the  commeacement  being  scarcely 
sufficient  to  justify  the  'term  '*  sthenic  febrile*"  applied  to  these  cases 
by  our  author. 

Asthenic  Diphtheria  is  characterized  by  Dr.  Jenner  as  follows: 

**  In  this  form  the  disease  begins  soinetimes  with  general  and  local  symptoms 
of  moderate  severity.  Soon,  bowevei*,  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble,  the  sense 
of  weakness  and  illness  e&treme ;  the  skin  is  not  rciy  Lot,  bat  tliere  is  a 
peculiar  feverish  pungency  in  its  heat  as  appreciated  by  tlie  touch.  The  com- 
plexion has  that  dirty-looking  pallid  and  opaque  aspect  which  we  see  in  so 
many  general  diseases.  In  some  cases,  from  an  early  period  of  the  disease, 
the  fcrown  tongue,  the  sordes  on  the  teeth,  &c.,  and  the  muttering  delirium, 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  so-called  typhoid  condition,  are  present. 
On  examining  the  thix>at,  more  or  less  lymph  is  seen  on  the  phaiyngeal  mucous 
membrane.  The  lymph,  in  these  cases,  has  always,  in  my  experienoe,  been  of 
the  granular  pulpy  or  softer  form.  The  patient  may  swallow  with  perfect 
facihty,  and  the  throat<symptoms  he  trivial  in  decree,  and  this  even  when  the 
pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  TympL  In  other  cases,  the 
pain  in  deglutition  is  extreme.  The  extension  of  the  exudative  inflammation 
to  the  larynx,  when  it  occurs,  is  shown  by  a  little  huskiness  and  want  of 
power  in  the  voice,  and  imperfectly  marked  laryngeal  breathing.  The  patient 
usually  dies  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  death  being  the  result,  not  of  apnoea, 
but  ot  asthenia.  It  is  the  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  and  not  want  of 
breath,  that  causes  death."  (p.  30.) 

Every  one  who  has  seen  much  of  diphtheria  as  it  has  prevailed  in 
this  country,  will  recognise  the  accuracy  of  this  comprehensive  picture 
of  its  development  and  mode  of  termination.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
this  is  the  form  of  the  disease  which  has  most  generally  prevailed 
throughout  the  rural  districts  of  England.  For  however  valueless 
such  an  investigation  as  that  undertaken  by  tlie  Privy  Conncil  may 
be  on  matters  of  exact  pathological  research,  the  information  obtained 
by  it — embodying,  as  it  does,  the  experience  of  a  large  nnmber  of 
medical  men — is  perfectly  aatis^tory  in  relation  to  the  progress  and 
mode  of  termination  of  a  disease.  In  res^iect  of  these  poiuts,  the 
cases  and  observations  contributed  in  so  disinterested  a  manner  by 
rural  practitioners  coincided  completely  with  the  ''asthenic  type**  of 
Dr.  Jenner. 

The  passive  yielding  of  the  energies  of  life  to  a  general  poisoning, 
which  is  characteristic  of  this  common  form  of  diphtheria,  contrasts 
strikingly  enough  with  the  violent  struggle  implied  in  every  symptom 
of  those  exceptional  cases  which  Dr.  Jenner  designates  as  ''febrile 
sthenic.*'     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  distinguished  fvom  another 
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class  of  cases  referred  to  by  all  authors — e.g.,  by  Isambert,  nnder  the 
name  of  angina  diphtheritica  maligna ;  by  Becquerel,  under  that  of 
angina  gangrenosa;  and  by  others  nnder  that  of  septic  diphtheria,  to 
which  Dr.  Jenner  does  not  fiul  to  assign  a  place  in  his  classification. 

"  There  is  yet  another  set  of  cases  in  which  death  appears  to  resalt  from 
the  ctHs  coTisemient  on  the  absorption  of  feet  id  matters  from  the  pharyngeal 
tissues.  The  pharynx  is  cohered  with  lymph,  the  mucous  membrane  below 
sloughs,  the  breath  is  yery  ofleosiire,  the  glands  about  the  angles  of  the  jaw 
swell  extremely,  the  cdluuur  tissue  in  which  they  are  embedded  is  the  seat  of 
the  effusion  of  serosiiy,  the  skin  assumes  that  dirty-yeUowish  tint  which  it  has 
in  septicemia,  the  mind  wanders^  and  the  patient  rapidly  sinks."  (p.  35.) 

This  most  malignant  form  of  diphtheria  has  been  already  graphically 
described  by  M.  Perrochaud  in  Bonlogue,  and  by  Trousseau  as  it 
appeared  in  Paris  a  few  years  later,  being  fatal  to  Yalleix  and 
Blacha  In  England  the  examples  of  it  have  been  rare,  bnt  it  has 
been  occasionally  met  with  in  Lincolnshire,  Kent,  and  other  rural 
districts. 

Pathological  anaiomy, — Dr.  Jenner  distinguishes  two  varieties  of 
diphtheritic  "  exudation,**  one  of  which  is  ''very  tough  and  elastic,  and 
as  much  as  one-eighth  of  avi  inch  in  thickness^  resembling  wash- 
leather  ;"  the  other,  grey,  pulpy,  or  creamy ;  the  former,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  "  such  fibres  as  we  see  in  the  bufiy  coat  of  blood 
coagnla;"  the  latter,  pus,  pyoid  corpuscles  of  Lebert,  and  other 
smaller  and  larger  granular  corpuscles,  epithelium,  and  oleo-])rotein 
granules.  Dr.  Jenn^  teaches  that  these  two  forms  of  concretion  are 
severally  related,  the  latter  with  the  asthenic,  the  former  with  the  so- 
called  infiammatoiy  types  of  the  general  disease.  This  relation 
has  been  already  elucidated  by  Dr.  Sanderson  in  the  pages  of  this 
journal ;  it  is  an  examx)le  of  the  general  truth  in  pathology,  that  an 
exudation,  while  retaining  its  own  specific  identity,  may  be  so  modi- 
fied by  the  constitutional  state  of  the  subject  as  to  exhibit  in  different 
«aseB  great  differences  of  aspect. 

Dr.  Jenner  abandons  the  doctrine  which  has  been  so  often  repeated 
after  Bretonneau  by  authors,  that  the  mucous  membrane  remains  in- 
tact in  diphtheria,  and  refers  I'epeatedly  to  ulceration  and  sloughing, 
particularly  of  the  tonsils  and  uvula.  Neither  he  nor  any  other  writer 
appears  to  have  observed  ulceration  in  the  larynx.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  constitutes  the  distinctive  feature  of  that  disease 
which  is  described  as  diphtheria  by  German  authors.  In  the  work  of 
Dr.  Hiible,  we  are  told  that — 

''The  anatomical  difference  between  laryngeal  diphtheritis  and  croup  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  exudation  is  deposited  not  ou  the  free  surface  only,  but  also 
in  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membraue,  that  it  is  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  dry 
sloughs^  and  leaves  behind  it  loss  of  substance,  &c." 

This  description,  which  corresponds  with  those  of  other  Grerman 
writers,  is  so  entii-ely  inapplicable  to  diphtheria  as  it  has  commonly 
been  met  with  in  this  country  and  in  France,  that  it  is  clear  that  it 
applies  to.  another  disease,  and  that,  in  fact,  up  to  a  recent  period, 
diphtheria  was  as  little  known  to  the  pathologists  of  Germany  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago  to  ourselvea 
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AUniminima, — Dr.  Jenner  does  not  atiaoh  mnch  importance  to  tbe 
condition  of  the  kidney  in  diphtheria.  "The  albuminous  urine,"  he 
thinks,  "  probably  indicates  rather  an  abnormal  state  of  the  blood  than 
disease  of  the  kidney."  After  death  he  has  "  never  seen  more  than 
congestion,*^  and  this,  he  tells  us  in  another  place,  is  a  condition  "  in- 
duced mechanically  by  the  state  of  the  lungs."  This  view  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  facts  recorded  by  Mr.  Simon,  Dr.  Bristowe,  and  other 
observers,  which  prove  the  existence  of  exudation  in  both  the 
fibriuous  and  granular  tubes  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney, 
as  well  as  with  the  observations  of  Dr.  Sanderson  and  others,  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  fibrinous  and  more  rarely  of  granular  casts  in  the  urine. 

Pulmonary  oomplioations, — ^The  manner  in  which  that  form  of  pneu- 
monia which  is  associated  with  the  extension  of  the  concretion  from 
the  larynx  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  developed,  is  well  illustrated  by 
Dr.  Jenner  in  the  following  descriptive  enumeration  of  the  pulmonary 
lesions  observed  after  death  by  diphtheria  : 

''Acute  pulmonary  yesicular  emphysema,  tbe  result  of  the  obstacle  to  expira- 
tion produced  by  the  imperfect  occlusion  of  the  larynx  and  trachea ;  collapse 
of  lung-tissue  from  the  combined  effects  of  lymph  or  mucus  in  the  smaller 
bronchial  tabes  leading  to  the  collapsed  tissue,  and  of  the  impediment  to  deep 
coughing  offered  by  the  state  of  the  larynx."  (p.  7.) 

On  this  condition  of  collapse  "pneumonic  consolidation"  follows, 
exhibiting  that  "scattered"  distribution  which  is  characteristic  of 
pneumonia  of  this  kind. 

Mode  of  epidemic  diffusion. — Dr.  Greenhow,  whose  inquiries  have 
been  specially  directed  to  the  question  whether  or  not  diphtheria  is 
communicable,  expresses  himself  in  the  following  guarded  manner  on 
the  subject : 

"  Many  facts  have  fallen  under  my  notice  which  convince  me  that  the  disease 

is  in  some  way  or  other  communicable It  is  evident,  however,  that 

diphtheria  is  much  less  contagious  than  either  scarlet  fever  or  small-poj^  inas- 
much as  I  have  seen  many  instances  where  only  one  member  of  a  family  has 
suffered  from  the  disease.''^  (pp.  138  and  14S.) 

The  kind  of  evidence  on  which  this  conclusion  is  founded  is  stated 
as  follows : 

"  If,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  a  patient  from  an  infected  district,  diphtheria 
shoidd  break  out  in  a  place  where  it  did  not  previously  exist,  and  attack 
persons  who  have  been  in  direct  communication  with  the  invaUd,  and  especially 
if  it  attack  only  such  persons,  then  have  we  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence 
of  its  being  a  contagious  disoise."  (p.  138.) 

To  this  presumption  we  venture  to  object.  The  statement  on 
which  it  is  based  is,  in  our  judgment,  more  general  and  absolute 
than  the  &cts  themselves  justify,  and  if  it  were  limited  so  as  to  be 
conterminous  with  them,  it  would  no  longer  support  the  conclusion. 
Thus  Dr.  Greenhow  relates  that  a  young  lady  returned  to  her 
country  home  from  school,  sufiering  from  diphtheria;  that  a  week 
after  her  arrival  her  sister  waa  attacked,  and  two  others  subsequently. 
Again :  a  little  girl  arrived  at  Folkestone  from  Boulogne  on  the  even* 
ing  of  July  2nd|  1856,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  diphtheria,  and  died 
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tHe  day  after.  On  the  6th  her  sister  was  attacked,  and  another  case 
oocorred  three  days  after,  in  the  same  house,  both  terminating  ^ettally. 
Several  other  cases  are  related,  all  of  which  are  reducible  to  this  formula : 
An  individual  suffering  from  diphtheria  is  introduced  into  a  healthy 
household ;  all,  or  the  greater  number  of  the  children,  and  some  of 
the  adults  of  the  household,  are  attacked,  but  no  one  not  residing  in  the 
locality,  even  though  in  communication  with  the  invalids.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dr.  Sanderson  relates  several  very  striking  instances  in 
which  healthy  children,  or  even  adults,  introduced  into  infected  house- 
hdids,  contracted  diphtheria  a  very  short  time  after  their  arrival.  This 
fact  tallies  with  the  other,  and  both  point  to  the  inference  that  diph- 
theria is  a  disease  which  attaches  itself  rather  to  localities  than  to 
persons,  and  that  the  instances  which  at  first  sight  seem  referable  to 
personij  intercourse,  are  rather  to  be  r^arded  as  household  epidemics, 
dependent  on  the  same  occult  cause  as  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
diseasa  This  view  of  the  question  is  clearly  supported  by  the  nume- 
rous instances  in  which  diphtheria  has  ravaged  a  village  or  hamlet 
for  a  lengthened  period  without  attacking  a  single  individual  in  the 
surrounding  country. 

Local  arui  personal  prediapadng  causes, — As  regards  the  indifierence 
of  diphtheria  to  local  conditions,  our  authors  strikingly  agree.  Ac- 
cording to  Jenner,  ''the  infection-element  does  not  require  for  its 
development  any  of  the  ordinarily  considered  anti-hygienic  conditions. 
It  is  very  doubtful  even  if  any  of  these  conditions  &vour  its  develop- 
ment or  give  to  it  a  more  untoward  course  when  it  occurs."  (p.  51.) 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Greenhow  appears  to  have  met  with  nothing 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  inquiries  which  indicated  a  relation  between 
diphtheria  and  local  sanitary  defectai,  although  his  attention  was 
iq>ecially  directed  to  the  question  in  his  instructions ;  he  expresses  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  as  follows :  '^  My  inquiries  and  personal  observa- 
tion have  entirely  &iled  to  connect  its  occurrence  with  the  defective 
construction  of  houses,  or  with  uncleanliness  of  dwelling,  imperfect 
drainage,  or  any  other  cause  of  offensive  effluvia.**  (p.  125.) 

CUtnaUc  causes. — ^As  regards  the  influence  of  climatic  causes,  Dr. 
Greenhow  is  disposed  to  attribute  some  importance  to  dampness  of  the 
soil,  whether  ansing  from  the  absence  of  natural  or  artificial  drainage, 
or  the  impermeability  of  the  subsoil.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Gull  is 
of  opinion  that  "  an  exposed  locality  is  as  liable,  and  perhaps  more 
liable  than  sheltered  spots."*  Both  of  these  inferences,  though  appa- 
rently somewhat  contntdictory,  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  history  of 
diphtheria  both  in  England  and  France — ^the  former  by  the  broad 
fact  that  the  disease  has  prevailed  most  in  the  marsh  counties — viz., 
Lincolnshire,  Kent,  and  Essex;  the  latter  by  the  observation  that  the 
individual  localities  invaded  have  not  been  the  villages  on  the  marshes, 
bat  those  in  more  elevated  situations  overlooking  them.  Thus,  in  Kent, 
the  immunity  of  the  low-lying  district  was  no  less  remarkable  than  the  ^ 
severity  with  which  villages  enjoying  apparently  salubrious  situations 
on  the  chalk  hills  were  ravaged. 

«  SeeoDdBeportortheHedicalOiBoersoftlieFrivjCoimcllip.  397. 
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'  Wluitever  importance  ire  may  be  disposed  to  attribute  to  these 
<)on8ideratiou8,  no  general  inference  can  be  drawn  from  them.  They 
aid  UB  little  in  expiring  how  it  happens  that  diphtheria  pi'evails  at 
certain  periods  and  localities  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  utmost 
that  we  can  assume  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  diphtheria  is, 
that  it  is  a  material  virus  having  little  tendency  to  originate  de  novo.  If 
this  be  admitted,  the  diffusiou  of  the  disease  may  obviously  be  accounted 
for  by  assigning  to  its  virus  certain  properties;  it  must  not  only  be  a 
highly  diSTiudble  substance,  but  it  must  be  capable  of  maintaining  its 
existence  and  activity  for  lengthened  period^  and  probably  of  repro- 
ducing ilself  inde])endently  of  the  subjects  of  its  action. 
.  The  functional  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  consecutive  to 
diphtheria  with  which  experience  has  rendered  us  so  familiar  during 
the  last  few  years  in  this  country,  was  till  a  recent  period  scarcely 
recognised  by  nosologists.  No  allusion  to  it  is,  we  believe,  made  in 
any  of  the  most  recent  general  works,  either  in  our  own  or  in  the 
Fronch  language.  Although  described  by  some  early  writers — as 
e.g.,  by  Cbomel,  in  his  relation  of  the  epidemic  of  maliguant  sore- 
throat  in  Paris  in  1749 — it  is  to  M.  Maingault  that  we  owe  the  first 
complete  account  of  it.  In  1854,  M.  Maingault  defended  an  inaugural 
thesis  in  Paris,  in  which  he  described  the  pharyngeal  paralysis  which  is 
80  common  a  consequence  of  the  disease.  In  his  recent  work  he  has 
extended  his  former  observations,  and  has  been  led  to  regard  this 
affection  as  a  mere  manifestation  of  a  general  neurosis,  to  which  he 
has  applied  the  term  of  ^  paralysie  diphtb^rique." 

The  outline  which  M.  Maingault  has  sketched  of  the  disease 
coincides  entirely  with  its  characters  as  they  have  presented  them- 
selves in  this  country.  Thus,  he  has  observed  that  the  acces- 
sion of  the  first  symptoms  usually  takes  place  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  cessation  of  the  primary  local  disease  and  the  complete 
establishment  of  convalescence.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  affection 
is  about  to  attain  its  full  development,  the  patient,  instead  of  re- 
covering his  strength,  b^ns  gradually  to  become  weaker;  he  experi- 
ences formications  in  his  extremities,  usually  first  in  the  feet  and 
legs,  attended  with  or  followed  by  vaiying  degrees  of  numbness 
and  insensibility,  and  gradually  becomes  unable  to  walk.  As  the 
paralysis  attacks  the  upper  limb^  and  the  disease  progresses,  vision  is 
impaired  or  lost,  the  articulation  becomes  indistinct,  and  the  voice 
nasal  and  weak ;  the  constitutional  state  being  marked  by  the  absence 
of  pyrexia,  the  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  the  pcdlor  of  the  countenance, 
and  the  general  characters  of  aniemia.  There  is  often  complete 
anorexia,  but  occasionally  the  appetite  is  preserved.  The  duration  of 
this  condition  is  various,  it  usually  diminishes  gradually,  the  occa- 
sionally &tal  result  being  dependent  either  on  gi^ual  X)rostnition  or 
sudden  asphyxia^ 

Thus  we  observe  that  the  symptoms  may  be  divided  into  two  catego- 
ries, according  as  they  are  referable  to  abnormal  conditions  of  sensibility 
or  of  motility.  The  experience  of  M.  Maingault  agrees  entirely  with 
our  own  as  regards  the  fiict^  that  with  the  exception  of  the  paralysis 
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«f  ihe  velTUQ  palati,  the  afieetionB  of  tbe  former  olasB  ate  by  fBX  the 
most  frequent.  In  a  large  number  of  cases^  tbe  sensation  of  tingling 
ladiating  from  tbe  toes  and  fingers  towards  tbe  knees  and  forearms 
is  tbe  only  symptom  complained  o£  Bat  he  finds  that  this  is  usually 
accompanied  either  with  a  certain  obtuseness  of  tactile  sensibility,  tbe 
patients  being  nnable  to  feel  tbe  ground  or  to  judge  correctly  of  tbe 
form  and  size  of  objects  handled;  or  more  rarely  by  complete  anaes- 
thesia. 

M.  Maingault  finds  that  tbe  impairment  of  vision  comes  next  in 
order  of  frequency  after  the  affection  of  the  sof^  palate,  and  is  usually 
ooncnrrent  with  tbe  disorders  of  common  sensibility  already  referred 
to.  It  variea  in  duration  ''  frt>m  a  few  days  to  six  months,''  and  in 
degree  ''  from  tbe  mere  inability  to  read  small  print  to  perfect  blind- 
ness." In  explanation  of  its  nature,  tbe  examination  of  tbe  eye  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  yields  no  information ;  tbe  only  &ct  observed  by 
M.  Follin,  in  a  case  of  great  intensity,  being  a  "  slight  indistinctness 
of  the  edge  of  tbe  pupil,  such  as  is  often  observed  in  anemic  persons." 
Not  only  the  absence  of  anatomical  change,  but  the  sudden  accession 
and  rapid  disappearance  of  this  affection  leads  us  to  r^;ard  it  as 
purely  neurotia  Other  cironmstanoes  show  that  all  its  peculiarities 
may  be  accounted  for  as  dependent  on  loss  of  adjusting  power — ^in 
&ct,  a  temporary  presbyopia.  Oases  are  related  by  Dr.  Greenhow 
and  Dr.  Sanderson,  in  which  children,  convalescent  from  diphtheria 
and  unable  to  read  tbe  largest  print  unassisted,  could  read  even  the 
smallest  with  the  aid  of  presbyoptic  glasses. 

The  paralysis  of  the  vcdum  p^lati  and  pharyngeal  arches  is  regarded 
by  our  author  as  an  affection  apart  from  the  general  muscular  paralysis. 
It  is  not  only  exceedingly  common,  while  the  other  is  comparatively 
rare,  but  occurs  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  the  disease.  We  regret 
that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  our  author  in  bis  minute  and 
masterly  analysis  of  its  phenomena,  which  is  no  less  interesting  to  the 
physiologist  than  to  tbe  physician.  He  has  minutely  descnbed  tbe 
peculiar  voice,  and  pointed  out  tbe  distinction  between  its  character 
(vcix  nagiHarde)  and  tbe  nasal  quality  of  voice  produced  by  obstruction 
of  the  nares,  and  has  carefully  investigated  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
&ucial  arches  in  relation  to  tbe  effects  of  its  perversion,  and  has  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  the  incapacity  of  tbe  diphtheritic  patient  to 
blow  or  expand  his  cheeks,  to  suck,  to  smoke  tobacco,  to  gargle,  or  to 
expel  mucus  from  the  &uces,  and  his  liability  to  r^urgitation  through 
the  nostrils  in  tbe  act  of  swallowing  liquida 

The  general  ])aralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  has  been 
met  with  by  M.  Maingault  in  a  more  intense  form  than  in  this 
country.  It  is  marked  at  its  onset  and  in  its  slightest  degree  by 
tremor,  uncertainty  of  movement,  and  loss  of  muscular  power  as  esti- 
mated by  tbe  dynamometer.  The  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  are 
nsoaUy  first  attacked,  then  tbe  upper,  and  here  tbe  progress  of 
the  affection  is  frequently  arrested.  In  other  oases,  however,  it 
extends  to  the  neck  and  trunk,  the  movements  of  which  are 
abolished.     Tbe  general  attitude  is  altered,  tbe  lumbar  portion  of 
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the  vertebral  column  being  thrown  forwards  and  the  shoulders 
backwards,  while  the  head,  no  longer  supported  by  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  back,  falls  forward  and  rolls  on  the  chest.  This 
state  of  things  is  often  accompanied  by  obstinate  constipation,  and 
in  some  instances  there  is  complete  loss  of  power  of  the  sphincter 
ani,  the  patient  being  incapable  of  making  any  effort  either  of  relaxa- 
tion or  retention.  In  rare  instances  urine  is  passed  involuntarily,  and 
occasionally  complete  anaphrodisia  has  existed  in  vigorous  men  for 
several  months.  Such  symptoms,  especially  when  associated  with  im- 
pairment of  the  articulation  and  tremor  of  the  tongue,  have  an  alarming 
resemblance  to  more  serious  forms  of  disease ;  on  which  account  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  the  medical  practitioner  should  be  so  fami- 
liar with  them  as  to  be  able  to  express  with  confidence  that  &vourable 
prognosis  which  experience  justifies. 

The  epidemic  which  forms  the  subject  of  M.  Jugand's  essay,  ra- 
vaged the  town  of  Issoudun,  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  alluvial  dis- 
trict, and  exposed  to  malaria.  The  type  of  the  disease  was  the  asthenic, 
or,  as  M.  Jugand  calls  it,  that  of  "  diphtkhite  htimideJ*  Both  the 
primary  symptoms  and  the  consecutive  disorders  are  clearly  described, 
and  largely  illustrated  by  cases  which,  although  they  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  recorded  by  others,  are  valuable  additions  to 
our  knowledge.  As  might  be  expected  from  an  observer  residing  in 
the  midst  of  a  marshy  district,  he  attributes  importance  to  malaria, 
not  only  as  influencing  the  character  of  the  disease^  but  as  a  deter- 
mining cause  of  its  prevalence. 

The  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Wynne  is  for  the  most  part  a  compilation  from 
European  literature.  It  contains  little  information  as  to  the  noso- 
logical characters  or  mode  of  difiusion  of  diphtheria  in  the  New 
World,  excepting  so  fkr  as  to  show  that  its  progress  was  not  con** 
tinuous,  but  that  it  appeared  simultaneously  in  places  immensely 
distant  from  each  other. 
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Review  TIL 

1.  On  Infantile  Mcrtdlity,  as  iUuetrated  hy  Private  FracHcej  wUh  Sug^ 

geetians  for  futwre  Inquiries.  (Reprinted  from  the  *  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,' November,  1860.)  Bj  W.  T.  Gaikdner,  M.D. 
pp.  12. 

2.  On  ^  Expediency  of  Founding  an  Hospital  for  the  Diseases  of 

Children  in  Edvf^rgh^  with  Notes  on  Continental  CliildrerCe  Hos-^ 
piials.     By  Charles  Wilson,  M.J).— Edinburgh,  1859.     pp.  31. 

3.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Onrnmd^ 
street,  Londo7i,from  its  Foundation  to  I860, 

4.  Annual  Report  by  the  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Hospital  for  Sick 

Children.     January,  1861. 

5.  Infant-Feeding  amdits  Influence  on  Life^  or  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  InfaM  Mortality.  Bj  C.  H.  F.  Routh,  M.D.,  Ac. — London, 
1860.     pp.  379. 

6.  On  Ififantile  Death-Bates  in  their  Bearing  on  Sanitary  and  Social 
Science.  By  W.  T.  Gaiedneb,  M.D.  ('Transactions  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Sclenoe  for 
1S60.'— London,  1861.     p.  632.) 

7.  On  the  Excessive  Infantile  Mortality  occurring  in  Cities  and  large 

Toums.  By  Jambs  Frazeb,  M.D.  (<  Transactions,'  ut  supra, 
p.  648.) 

8.  Address  on  PubUc  Education  and  the  Belation  of  Moral  and  Fhysi* 

col  Forces  in  OiviUzaticn.  By  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttlewobth, 
Bart     ('Transactions,'  ul  supra,  p.  79.) 

9.  Address  on  FubUc  Health.     By  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  Yice- 

President  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.  ('  Transactions,* 
ut  supra,  p.  574.) 

10.  FubUc  Health.  The  Bight  Use  of  Becords  founded  on  Local  Facts, 
Being  Two  Papers  read  before  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science  at  Bradford,  in  October,  1859;  with 
an  Account  of  subsequent  ProceediDgs,  ^rther  Remarks,  and  Evi* 
deuce  on  the  main  Subject,  and  Replies  to  certain  Objectors.  By 
Hekbt  Wildborb  Bjjmsey.— London,  1860.     pp.  63. 

Theeb  are  no  doubt  persons  who  may  be  deterred  by  the  titles  alone 
of  some  of  the  memoirs  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  from  reading 
more  of  their  contents,  or  of  our  observations  upon  them.  One-half 
of  such  will  regard  their  subject-matter  as  probacy  of  an  useful  kind, 
but  unquestionably  of  too  dry  and  repulsive  a  character  to  make 
pleasant  reading.  The  other  moiety  will,  along  with  the  dryness,  main- 
tun  its  deoeptiveness  in  respect  of  practical  results,  if  not  its  complete 
inutility.  But  such  sceptics  oertamly  ought  not  to  be  found  amongst 
the  membeors  of  the  medical  profession.    The  statistical  and  sanitary 
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data  of  social  science  undoubtedly  will  not  afford  quite  that  kind  of 
excitement  which  is  attainable  from  the  perusal,  e.^.,  of  the '  Woman 
in  White,'  nor  will  a  false  idea  of  their  capabilities,  or  an  exaggerated 
view  of  their  shortcomings,  tend  to  make  statistics  a  profitable 
study.  But  we  may  observe,  en  passantf  that  some  very  thrilling 
episodes  in  the  wiitings  of  what  has  not  been  inaptly  termed  "  the 
spasmodic  school,"  have  actually  been  founded  upon  some  of  the  results 
of  statistical  inquirers.  Nevertheless,  to  many  Uie  subject  in  question 
is  and  will  no  doabt  continue  to  be  void  of  much  interest,  seeing  that, 
as  Mr.  Chad  wick  has  remarked,  such  persons  will  regard  mischief 
but  coldly,  if  only  it  occar  in  an  accustomed  routine,  if  there  be  no 
visibly  violent  desti-nction,  no  smashing  of  limbs,  nothing  to  excite  the 
imagination  with  spectacles  of  blood,  nor  with  manifestations  of  pas- 
sion, to  create  an  individual  and  tragical  effect. 

"The  whole  community  are  excited  by  the  dramatic  interest  connected  with 
the  morder  of  one  child  oy  violence,  whilst  the  Registrar-Greneral's  returns  of 
such  annual  numbers  as  eighteen  hundred  children  burnt  or  scalded  to  death, 
included  in  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  annual  deaths  from  violence,  amongst 
which  are  upwards  of  five  t])ousand  deaths  from  fractures  and  contusions  re- 
ported as  '  due  to  the  absence  of  precaution  which  the  new  mechamcal  agency 
of  steam  has  introduced,'  being  divested  of  manifest  passion  or  individual 
interest,  are  read  and  passed  by  with  vacant  apathy  or  worse." 

To  such  unmoved  individuals,  of  coui'ste,  statitians,  who  produce 
Blue-books  about  proven tible  causes  of  evil  will  appear  to  be  only  a 
dreadful  set  of  bores.  To  some  the  social  investigator  is  even  worse 
than  tiresome :  he  is  an  impertinent  nuisance.  We  have  been  told 
that 

''He  searches  for  only  one  class  of  objects,  the  disfigurements  of  our 
Social  system.  Set  down  in  a  magnificent  town,  he  forthwith  proceeds  to 
inquire  where  the  drunkards  mostly  congregate,  in  what  street  the  wife- 
beaters  are  found  in  gi'eatcst  numbers,  what  proportion  of  the  juvenile 
community  is  addicted  to  blasphemy  and  theft,  and  in  what  quarters  the 
sewers  are  most  offensive." 

In  fine,  our  sanitary  legislators  are  to  them  simply  members  of  a 
great  "  stink  committee."  To  persons  of  such  opinions  we  have  here 
nothing  to  say ;  our  writing  n  pon  th  i s  occasion  of  what  ou^IU  to  be  a  popular 
subject  is  addressed  nan  ad  popxdim^  $ed  ad  derum.  The  majority  of 
the  profession  is  certainly  Mly  alive  to  the  importance  of  statistics 
and  of  sanitary  reform.  Indeed  it  is  mainly  through  their  exertions 
that  a  great  department  of  our  social  economics  has  attained  to  that 
precision  and  value  (however  yet  limited),  which  it  is  widely  admitted 
to  possess.  It  has  been  hard,  uphill  work,  no  doubt,  and  will  continue 
to  be  so  ;  but  as  purpose  and  method  oome  to  ovemile  more  and  more 
these  particular  investigations,  the  labour  will  become  more  hopeful 
and  remunerative.  It  must  be,  however,  admitted  that  there  are  yet 
some  in  our  ranks  who  demur  to  this.  They  talk  of  "sanitary  science  " 
and  "statistics*'  as  being  the  cants  of  the  day.  The  former,  we  are 
told,  is  to  bo  found  in  the  physiological  principles  which  we  are  ordi- 
narily taught  in  the  schools,  and  the  application  of  these  principles  is 
but  a  matter  of  method  and  handicraft^  not  of  science.     The  latter 
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BuuDly  ooQsbt,  it  is  said,  in  the  multiplication  of  unmeaiiiiig  returns. 
Whether  this  "matter  of  method"  can  or  cannot  be  legitimatelj  put 
forward  as  a  science  we  will  not  stop  to  discuss^  but  simply  affirm 
that  it  is  wortlij  of  our  most  anxious  exertions  to  complete  and  cany 
cot,  seeing  that  it  is  not  ouly  reyoiutionizing  the  whole  art  of  medi* 
cine,  bat  is  writing  the  hitherto  missing  chapters  in  the  Pandect  for 
the  government  of  s<^al  life.  That  the  multiplication  of  unmeaning 
remms  is  a  miserable  craft  we  do  not  deny,  but  only  that  it  ooDstitotee 
statistics.  That  fiacilities  for  deception  are  afforded  by  statistics  cannot 
he  gainsaid,  though  this  is  not  a  defect  for  which  they  ai«  peculiar. 
Moreover,  like  all  other  fallaciee,  they  are  open  to  scitltiny  and  expo- 
sure, though  the  latter  perhaps  uuty  be  often  more  than  ordinarily 
difficult.  Bnt  hence  arises  the  need  rather  for  more  caution  in  accept- 
ing some  of  their  deductions  than  for  an  extreme  flippancy  in  rejecting 
them  all.  There  are  perturbing  canses  which  come  into  play  in  prose-* 
cutiug  statistical  inquiiies,  which  no  unprejudiced  person  can  refuse  to 
admit*  The  connexion,  for  example,  between  political  and  i-elrgions 
theories  and  certain  investigations  will  lead  men,  in  the  collection  of 
data,  to  a  partial  and  deceptive  statement  of  asserted  facts  in  order  to 
support  the  results  of  preconceived  opinions.  But  here  I'eliance  is  not 
to  be  more  readily  placed  than  in  other  departments  of  knowledge 
based  upon  statements  of  facts  and  on  numbers  withont  what  must  be 
deemed  ample  support  of  evidence,  and  inferences  from  such  data  can 
only  be  legitimately  admitted  according  to  the  rules  by  which  all  sound 
reasoning  is  governed.  But  whilst  advance  in  many  of  the  physical 
sciences  from  the  careful  examination  of  facts  is  rapid,  in  social  science, 
from  an  indifference  to  the  feusts,  progress  is  comparatively  very  slow. 
Thus,  to  take  an  illustration  from  Mr.  Chad  wick : 

"A  member  of  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  cited  without  question  from  any  one, 
the  amount  of  illegitimacy  as  a  test  of  the  state  of  education,  without  knowins^ 
or  caring  to  learn  what  proportion  of  our  increasing  numbers  are  crowded,  both 
sexes  together,  in  single  rooms,  and  often  in  single  oeds,  as  displayed  in  respect 
to  this  city  in  papers  read  before  the  present  meeting.  If  he  had  inquired,  he 
might  have  learned  that  in  some  urban  district-s,  between  sixty  and  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  population  have  only  one  single  living-room  for  a  whole  family,  ia 
which  one  room  young  unmarried  men  and  women  lodgers  are  commonly  taken, 
in  which  one  room  they  li?e  and  sleep,  and  birtlis,  sickness,  and  death  take 
place,  and  the  dead  are  retained  amidst  the  living  until  interment  can  be  oh^ 

tained I  might  ask  your  consideration  or  the  effects  on  tlie  morals  of 

these  adverse  physical  elements :  1st,  the  depressing  effect  of  the  foul  air,  in 
provoking  an  appetite  for  alcoholic  slimuli  to  withstand  it ;  2iid,  the  high 
wages,  in  furnisliia|^  those  means  of  relief  and  of  indulgence  which  blind  tho 
jm^ent  and  excite  passion ;  3rd,  the  overcrowding,  the  massing  both  sexea 
together  under  circumstances  of  powerfiti  provocation  and  of  the  entire  aboli- 
tion  of  moral  restraints,  to  the  destruction  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  health, 
finch  elements  are  as  capable  of  analytical  observation  as  those  of  inorganic 
substances  by  the  chemist." 

Now,  it  is  the  elucidation  and  systematic  exposition  of  the  effects  of 
physical  conditions  upon  health,  morals,  and  habits,  as pr*//wi?:y  elements^ 
•  We  propose,  ere  long»  to  offer  to  onr  readers  a  communication  specially  treating  of  the 
•H^plicatiQa  oT  aUitiiiioe  to  medical  voleuoe. — £o. 
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which  the  statitian  and  sanitary  Tefonner  bring  forward  in  a  code  of 
doctrine  as  a  science.  As  regards  statistics  in  particular,  it  may  be 
observed  that  whilst  one  party  has  demanded  of  them  too  much, 
another  school  has  refused  their  assistance.  Both  errors  have  arisen 
altogether  from  a  misconception  of  the  kind  of  truths  statistical  in* 
ferences  unfold.  These,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  remembered,  are 
probabilities  and  ckpproxinuUe  generalizations,  but  still  probabilities  and 
approximations  under  the  government  of  laws;  fdl:  under  corresponding 
circumstances,  their  mean  averages  are  maintained.  And  if  the  ap- 
proximate proposition  be  not  the  ultimatum  of  scientific  knowledge, 
it  is  often  the  only  one  of  it  available  for  practical  use.  This  has  b^ 
well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mill,  who  remark)): 

**  A  general  average  should  only  be  applied  to  cases  which  are  neither  known 
nor  can  be  presumed  to  be  other  than  average  oases.  Such  averages,  therefore, 
are  commonly  of  Uttle  use  for  the  practical  guidance  of  any  affairs  bat  those 
which  concern  larffe  numbers.  Tables  of  the  chances  of  life  are  useful  to  in- 
surance offices,  bat  they  go  a  veiy  little  way  towards  informing  any  one  of  the 
chances  of  his  own  life  or  any  other  life  in  which  he  is  interested,  since  almost 
every  life  is  either  better  or  worse  than  the  average,  such  averages  can  only  be 
considered  as  supplying  the  first  term  in  a  series  of  approximations ;  the  sub* 
sequent  terms  proceeding  on  an  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  belonging 
to  the  particular  case." 

"  He  can  get  on  well  enongh  with  approximate  generalizations  on  human 
nature,  since  what  is  true  approximately  of  all  individuals  is  true  absolutely  of 
all  masses.  And  even  when  the  operations  of  individual  men  have  a  part  to 
play  in  his  deductions,  as  when  he  is  reasoning  of  kings  or  other  single  rulers, 
stiD,  as  he  is  providing  for  indefinite  daration,  mvolving  an  iadefinite  succession 
of  such  individuab,  he  must  in  general  both  reason  and  act  as  if  what  is  true 
of  most  persons  were  true  of  ail."* 

This  did  not  escape  the  Prince  Consort,  who,  in  his  address  delivered 
at  the  opening  of  the  Statistical  Congress  in  1860,  observed: 

"It  is  the  essence  of  statistical  science  that  it  only  makes  apparent  general 
laws,  but  that  those  laws  are  inapplicable  to  any  special  case ;  that  therefore 
which  is  proved  to  be  law  in  general  is  uncertain  m  particular." 

More  than  approximate  generalizations,  then,  the  department  of 
knowledge  in  question  cannot  be  expected  to  afford,  but  these  it  cer- 
tainly can,  whether  we  regard  moral  or  physical  vital  phenomena.  No 
doubt  many  are  staggered  by  the  steady  march  of  scientific  research 
into  the  most  sacred  sanctuaries  of  life,  and  shrink  from  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  statitian*s  data,  either  refusing  to  admit  them  as  evidence  or 
Tehemently  combating  the  conclusion  that  they  exhibit  the  moral 
constitution  of  man  and  society  as  subject  to  Law  in  any  degree  co- 
ordinate with  that  of  the  material  world.  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth  allows  that, 

"  Neither  moralists  nor  physicians  were,  however,  prepared  for  the  results  of 
the  researches  of  M.  Quetelet,  who  ascertained  that  the  same  probabilities 
could  from  experience  be  predicated  respecting  the  recurrence  of  phenomena 
involvuig  in  a  much  greater  degree  the  moral  const  it  ation  of  roan.  Thus, 
daring  tne  same  forms  of  government,  education,  and  socisd  condition,  there  is 

•  A  Syitem  of  Logic,  Ifec.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1S6, 181,  third  edition. 
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a  tendency  to  tbe  recurrence  of  similar  events,  nsages,  and  crimes.  In  like 
manner  we  can  predicate  that  if  the  circumstances,  physical  or  moral,  were 
gravely  changed,  the  sum  of  each  class  of  probabilities  would  undergo  a  cor- 
respondmg  variation." 

Id  80  recent  a  work  as  Mr.  Elingsley's  Inaugural  Lecture,^  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  scieDoe  of  society  is  more  than  simply  demurred  to : 

*'  How,  I  ask,"  says  Mr.  Kingsley,  "  are  we  to  make  calculations  about  such  a 
species  as  man  ?  Many  modem  men  of  science  wish  to  draw  the  normal  laws 
01  human  life  from  the  average  of  humanity ;  I  question  whether  they  can  do 
so ;  because  I  do  not  believe  the  average  man  to  be  the  normal  man  erhibiting 
the  normal  laws,  but  a  very  abnormal  man  diseased  and  crippled;  but  even  u 
their  method  were  correct,  it  coidd  work  in  practice  only  if  the  destinies  of 
men  were  always  to  be  decided  by  majorities ;  and  granting  that  the  maiority 
of  men  have  common  sense,  are  the  minority  of  fools  to  count  for  nothing? 
Are  they  powerless  ?    Have  they  had  no  influence  on  history  ?" 

Now  here  we  have  the  professor,  as  his  critic  in  the  *  Westminster 
Review  (April,  1861,  p.  319)  points  out,  refusing  to  bear  of  averages,  for 
the  extraordinary  reason  that  what  is  true  of  the  average  is  not  true 
of  every  individual  unit  of  the  sum  from  which  the  average  is  struck  ! 
Mr.  Kingsley  has  quite  forgotten  that  the  very  idea  of  an  average 
implies  such  inequalities  and  irregularities. 

"  If  a  man  falls  into  the  water,  are  we  or  are  we  not  safe  in  predicting  that 
he  win  trj  to  get  to  shore  ?  At  all  events,  however  perverse  an  individual 
might  be,  it  is  absolutely  certain  what  a  ship's  crew  womd  do.  When  we  have 
so  high  a  degree  of  certainty  there  is  surely  the  possibility  of  a  science.  Mr, 
Kingsley  would  admit  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  life  insurance 
society  will  ever  be  ruined  by  ail  its  memoers  catting  then:  throats.  But 
his  metaphysics  will  not  allow  him  to  affirm  that  it  is  impossible.  'Any 
individual  man,'  he  would  say,  '  can  cut  his  throat ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn 
why  whole  insurance  societies,  whole  nations,  why  all  mankind  may  not  use 
the  same  prudential  power.'  That  is  the  amount  of  uncertainty  which,  in  his 
eyes,  makes  a  science  of  human  nature  impossible !  .  .  .  .  The  possibility  of  a 
scienoe  of  society  of  course  depends  on  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  individual 
man.  Unless  the  acts  of  each  individual  are  the  necessary  results  of  certain 
causes,  the  phenomena  of  society,  which  is  made  up  of  many  individuals,  must 
be  radically  incapable  of  scientific  explanation.  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  because  we  cannot  lay  down  rules  of  any  particular  nature  for  predicting 
the  conduct  of  individuals,  therefore  the  data  to  which  sociolo^c  laws  are  to 
be  applied  are  equally  inaccessible  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  much  of  the  uncer- 
tainty attendant  on  speculations  respecting  the  individual  vanishes  when  we 
ooroe  to  consider  large  masses  of  mankind ;  the  actions  of  the  individual  being, 
perhaps,  determined  mainly  by  peculiarities  in  his  constitution  or  circumstances^ 
while  the  phenomena  of  society  result  from  such  influences  as  are  most  general 
and  univeraal,  and,  therefore,  most  capable  of  being  investigated."! 

Whatever  it  may  be  that  statistics  can  perform,  the  result  is  only  to 
be  attained^  of  course,  when  the  facts  upon  which  the  influences  are 
based  be  of  a  valid  character.  From  &lse  data  the  generalizations 
must  be  as  erroneous  here  as  in  any  other  department  of  investigation. 

•  The  Limits  of  Exact  Science  m  applied  to  Hlstoiy.  An  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered 
before  the  Unlveraity  of  Cambridge  by  the  Rev.  Charleii  Kingsley,  Professor  of  Modern 
Bittoiy  in  the  VnkverAty  of  Cambridge,  ao.    London,  1860. 

t  Wettminstcr  Bevlew,  trt  tupra. 
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That  tbe  former  is  peculiarly  open  to  certain  kinds  of  false  facts  we 
have  alread  J  admitted,  and  that  we  have  them  in  no  small  quantity  we 
must  also  allow.  If,  e.g.,  we  take  that  branch  of  statistical  inquiry 
which  establishes  the  death  rates  from  particular  diseases,  and  in  which, 
as  medical  men,  we  are  considerably  interested,  it  will  require  no  great 
amount  of  acumen  to  i>erceive  that  the  character  of  many  of  the 
assumed  feucU  from  which  the  inferences  must  be  drawn  are,  to  say  the 
least,  of  a  highly  suspicious  kind.  To  Mr.  Rumsey,  of  Cheltenham, 
great  credit  is  due  for  tbe  earnestness  and  acuteness  he  has  shown  in 
endeavouring  to  improve  this  branch  of  vital  and  social  economic& 
Would  it  be  going  too  £u:  to  say  that,  taking  the  whole  mass  of  "  causes 
of  death"  i-eturned  annually  to  the  Begistrar-Qeneral,  we  can  there- 
from attain  to  only  H/airU  guess  at  the  true  causes  of  death  relating  to 
those  of  a  primary  or  of  a  secondary  character  1  Are  not  certificates 
given  when  the  diagnosLs  has  been  wrong,  either  from  the  imperfect  state 
of  medical  science,  or,  it  may  be,  simply  from  want  of  knowledge  upon  the 
part  of  tbe  attending  practi  tioner  ?  Are  they  not  also  accorded  when  the 
medical  attendance  of  tbe  certi6er  has  scarcely  dated  beyond  the  last 
few  days  of  existence,  or  even  only  of  the  agony,  and  when  the  absence  of 
post-mortem  inquiiy  has  added  to  the  obscurity  ?  Are  not  certifi- 
cates well  known  to  be  given  by  unqualified  and  ignorant  persons,  and 
to  be  accepted  by  the  registrars  1  Lastly,  do  not  those  public  servants 
whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  and  methodize  material  fit  to  be  employed 
for  sanitary  purposes,  really  take  but  little  or  no  interest  in  the  matter] 
Do  they,  at  any  rate,  exhibit  much  more  useful  curiosity  about  what 
they  register  than  does  a  clerk  at  a  booking-office  about  what  he  enters 
for  his  accustomed  fee  ?  If  we  look  at  the  Begistrar-General's  Heport 
for  1858,  vre  shall  find  that  not  less  than  449,6^56  persons  are 
known  to  have  died  in  England  and  Wales  during  tbe  year.  Of  these 
the  nature  of  the  causes  of  death  was  in  only  eighty  per  cent,  described 
by  men  ])i'ofe8sionally  qualified  to  give,  it  is  assumed,  correct  informa- 
tion. Twenty  per  cent,  was  made  up  of  those  either  not  at  all,  or 
ostensibly  insufficiently  certificated  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then^ 
that  those  who  regard  this  important  item  of  medical  and  social 
economy  should  be  desirous  of  clearing  the  way  before  them  of  all  re- 
movable hindrances  to  the  peifectioniug  of  their  work.  Mr.  !Rumsey 
very  properly  puts  an  important  point  in  a  striking  light : 

"  Most  erroneous  I  deem  the  assumption  that  tbe  last  phenomena  of  mortal 
disease  may  be  correctly  reported  as  the  *  cause'  of  death.  They  are  in  general 
but  the  penultimate  e£^cts  of  the  real  cause,  or  at  most  the  last  link  of  a  chain 
of  secondary  causes.  A  public  registration  of  sickness  would  provide  the 
natural  and  obvious  means  of  correcting  mere  statements  of  apparent  results, 
often  certified  as  the  *  cause*  on  a  cursory  view  of  the  dying  or  the  dead.  In 
crowded  manufacturing  districts  deaths  aie  continually  occurring  to  which 
the  medical  certifier  is  summoned  barely  in  time  to  witness  the  Hippocratic 
face,  the  cold  drops  on  the  livid  forehead,  the  last  agonies  of  life.  In  many  a 
case  the  disease,  or  raiher  the  series  of  disorders,  has  been  treated  only  by  some 
bold  druggist  or  iguoraut  herbalist,  or  some  wretched  quack.  Worse  still,  it 
is  too  often  the  mere  expression  of  the  very  treatment — regular  or  irregular— 
to  which  the  patient  has  been  subjected.    In  thousands — especially  among  the 
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infants  of  factory  workers — it  is  the  direct  consequence  of  maternal  neglect,  if 
not  of  slow  alcoholic  or  narcotic  poisoning.  Violence,  crime,  intemperance, 
privation,  congenital  infirmity,  sjphilization,  and  that  mTsterious  sprine  of 
evil,  herc>ditaiT  taint,  are  more  frequently  the  real  causes  of  a  mortality  which 
is  hastily  attrionted  to  various  secondary  complaints.  If  these  causes  may  be 
referred  directly  to  certain  abnormal  conditions  of  society,  so  may  the  fatal 
diseases  tbemselves  be  frequently  traced  to  over-crowding,  to  dwellings  of 
unspeakable  foulness,  to  sites  most  pestiferous— ulterior  causes,  which  need 
never  have  existed,  or  might  lone  a^  have  been  removed,  and  which  having 
been  tolerated,  have  prostrated  each  victim  as  surely  as  if  his  unshielded  breast 
had  been  struck  by  the  murderer's  knife.  Do  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar- 
Qeneral  displa;^  the  frightful  agency  of  these  social  wrongs,  or  leave  on  record 
a  trace  of  their  origin  ?  A  score  or  two  of  commonly  certified  '  causes  of 
death'  might  easily  be  cited  to  show  that  thev  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
mode9o{  d^Etth,  affording  hardly  a  clue  to  the  real  nature  of  the  primary  disease." 
(p.xiiL) 

Further^  it  must  be  admitted  with  the  writer  whom  we  have  just 
quoted,  that  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  nomenclature  of  disease 
become  greatly  increased  by  a  recondite  nosology.  A  classification 
sndi  as  that  of  the  Registrar-General  must  frequently  lead  to  great 
per|dexitie6y  and  tend  to  vitiate  statistical  conclusions,  so  long  as 
iDdififerent  unscientific  registrars  record  the  statements  of  careless  or 
uninformed  certifying  medical  men.  The  preventive  rather  than  the 
eorrective  remedy  for  avoidable  mistakes  would  not  unlikely  lie  in  the 
improvement  proposed  by  Mr.  Rumsey — viz.,  that  complete  records  of 
sickness  and  mortality  should  be  compiled  and  published  in  the  several 
registration  districts  by  a  legally-constituted  order  of  men  of  suporior 
education  and  large  medical  experience  habituated  to  scientific  pro- 
cesses, and  in  respectable  position.     Thus, 

"Any  serious  misuse  of  evidence,  anv  deliberate  concealment  or  perversion 
of  facts  would  be  next  to  impossible,  wnile  the  number  of  recorders  and  the 
universality  of  their  iurisdictions  would  furnish  the  necessarv  corrections  for 
occasional  or  individual  errors.  Under  such  a  system,  certincates  would  be 
no  longer  accepted  from  unqualified  practitioners,  for  the  medical  superin- 
tendent would  possess  just  that  information  with  regard  to  professional  quali- 
fications which  the  present  registrars  are  neither  compelled  nor  assisted  to 
obtain. 

"  We  should  no  longer  be  able  to  quote  a  medical  certificate  that  some* 
body's  death  was  caus^  by  *  want  of  vitality,*  or  another's  by  a  *  worn-out 
stomach/  \FacU.']  There  would  be  far  less  probability  tliat  diseases  of  the 
epidemic  or  zymotic  class  would  be  confounded  with  diseases  of  particular 
organs,  or  that  the  equally  important  distinction  between  constitutional  or 
blood  disorders  and  those  dire^ly  caused  by  external  agencies  would  be 
ignored.  A  case  of  pneumonia  would  rarelv  be  certified  as  typhus,  or  a  death 
m>m  scarlatina  as  the  effect  of  a  secondary  dropsv ;  scrofula  would  often  escape 
the  euphemism  of  simple  '  abscess'  or  '  ulcer.'  Disease  of  the  heart — a  most 
uncertain  term — would  less  commonly  stand  for  the  rheumatic  fever  on  which 
it  depended."  (p.  xii.) 

But  with  all  the  drawbacks  accompanying  our  present  method,  it 
most  be  frankly  allowed  that  the  mortuary  registrations  existing 
amongst  the  principal  States  of  Europe  result  in  statistics  inferior, 
medically  speaking,  to  those  of  our  Registrar-GeneraL     We  decline, 

57-xzix.  * 
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therefore,  to  join  Mr.  Aspland*  in  looking  upon  the  return  annually 
presented  by  the  officer  simply  as  an  "  elaborate  romance,*'  whose  uu- 
£iithfulnes8  alone  is  proved  whenever  its  verification  is  attempted. 
We  feel  still,  as  we  always  have  done,  very  thankful  for  such  useful 
approximate  generalizations  as  it  has  on  many  points  attained  to.  To 
look  back  upon  the  nature  of  the  information  which  we  possessed 
before  the  year  1837  concerning  those  important  items  dealt  with  by 
the  modem  Registration  Act,  and  then  to  contemplate  the  various 
reports  of  the  public  officer  alluded  to,  recalling  to  mind  the  admirable 
summing-up  letter  of  Dr.  Farr,  is  to  make  us  feel  that  this  act  was 
really  the  birth  of  a  promising  and  vigorous  offspring  of  social  science. 
Whilst,  then,  we  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  Messrs.  Rumsey,  Asp- 
land,  Price,  and  others,  in  arguing  for  improvements  in  carrying  out 
General  Registration,  we  do  not  choose  to  forego  any  information  and 
advantages  for  which  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  method  as  it  has 
for  some  time  been  carried  on. 

Whatever  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  value  of  the  reported  causes 
of  mortality,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  general  death-raU  has  been 
pretty  closely  approximated  to.  This  is  21*87  as  a  general  average 
for  England  and  Wales,  or  to  express  it  in  round  and  popular  terms, 
we  may  say  that  out  of  one  thousand  persons  living  at  all  ages,  twenty 
die  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  is  true  that  some  births  escape  regis- 
tration, some  deaths  are  never  known,  some  infants  are  surreptitiously 
placed  in  the  coffins  of  adults,  &o.,  and  thus  the  exact  truth  is,  and  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  ever  will  be  beyond  our  attainment.  Still,  as 
we  have  said,  the  general  death-rate,  as  at  present  attained  to,  must 
be  regarded  as  very  closely  approximate.  When,  however,  we  attempt 
to  deduce  the  death-rates  of  particular  places  from  the  details  from 
which  the  general  death-rate  is  worked  out,  we  find  ourselves  open  to 
chances  of  very  probable  error.  Many  persons,  e,g.,  advanced  in  fiital 
disease,  go  and  die  in  well-known  healthy  localities,  and  hospitals, 
asylums,  unions,  kc,  will  cause  a  local  death-rate  to  rise  much  above 
the  general  average  when  the  true  rate  may  be  discovered  to  be  actually 
below  it.     As  Mr.  Rumsey  observes : 

"  The  mere  proportion  of  deaths  to  population  in  some  town  or  building 
within  a  brief  period  is  again  and  again  put  forward  as  a  proof  of  the  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  condition  of  health  in  that  place,  without  reference  to 
the  ages,  habits,  and  employments  of  its  inhabitants,  without  distinguishinK 
residents  from  casual  immigrants,  regardless  of  vicissitudes  of  climate  ana 

seasons,  calamitous  events,  or  any  other  modifying  circumstances I 

have  elsewhere  exposed  the  common  fallacy  of  assuming  that  a  comparatively 
high  average  death-rate  in  any  town  or  district  is  an  absolute  proof  even  of 
excessive  mortality  in  its  proper  population.  The  alleged  excess  has  to  be 
examined ;  the  facts  have  to  ne  analysed  by  competent  investigators — men 
versed  in  statistical  researches.  The  deaths  of  recent  immigrants  have  to  be 
separated ;  the  mortality  has  also  to  be  checked  by  the  sickness  and  infirmity 
not  ending  fatally,  and  by  the  proportion  of '  effectives'  among  the  inhabitants, 
(pp.  xxiv.,  XXX.) 

*  On  the  Statistics  of  Paris,  and  the  Mode  of  obtaining  Facts  for  Hortnar]r  Tabled. 
Paper  read  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  Jan.  lith,  1861,  by  Alfred  Aapland 
F.E.CS. 
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The  necessity  of  socb  corrections  was  forcibly  dwelt  upon  in  tbe 
discussion  which  took  place  at  Bradford  in  1859,  and  will  be  found 
alladed  to  in  the  pamphlet  from  which  we  have  just  quoted.  It  must 
be  further  borne  in  mind  that  the  mere  number  of  deaths  occurring 
in  any  locality  does  not  bear  a  constant  and  scarcely  an  approximate 
rate  to  the  real  amount  of  un healthiness  prevailing  there;  or  if  it 
does,  its  expression  will  oflen  be  a  very  different  one  to  what  is  usually 
expected. 

"There  are,"  says  Mr.  Rumsey,  "grounds  for  the  belief  that  while  the 
standard  of  h^c;iemc  observances,  personal  and  public,  remains  at  its  present 
level,  and  while  the  average  age  of  the  popalation  is 'gradually  increasing, 
especially  in  towns,  a  diminulion  in  the  rate  of  mortality  mil  be  found  to  co^ 
exist  generaUif  vitk  an  augmentation  of  tie  rate  of  sickness.  The  very  triumphs 
of  advancing  medical  art  are  probably  attendea  by  an  average  prolongation  of 
the  helpless  and  infirm  conditions  of  life."  (p.  xxiii.) 

In  comparing  local  rates  of  mortality,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Dr.  Farr  that  one  of  the  most  essential  points  to  attend  to  is  the 
analysis  of  the  deaths  according  to  age.  To  Dr.  Gairdner  we  are  now 
indebted  for  carrying  this  point  of  analysis  an  important  step  further 
— viz.,  in  analysing  the  death-rates  of  young  children  so  as  to  indicate 
the  &vourable  or  the  un&vourable  position  of  a  community.  His  pro- 
position is-— 

"Given  a  community  in  which  the  infants  die  with  extreme  rapidity  and  in 
which  the  general  death-rate  is  also  high,  you  have  in  the  fact  of  the  hi^h  in* 
lant  mortauty  not  only  a  corroborative  proof  of  defective  sanitary  conditions 
operating  on  the  entire  population,  but  in  proportion  as  the  infant  mortality  is 
higher  than  the  avera^  ofplaces  having  the  same  general  death-rate,  you  have 
proof  of  defective  samtary  conditions  operating  specially  on  the  young  life  in 
all  probability  through  the  neglect  or  vice  or  i^orance  of  the  parents^  and 
through  their  failure  to  fulfil  the  necessary  conmtions  of  a  sound  domestic  re- 
lation. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  possible  to  find  a  district  where  the 
general  death-rate  is  low,  while  the  infantile  death-rate  is  much  above  the 
average  of  such  places,  vou  would  have,  notwithstanding  the  good  general 
sanitUT  condition  of  such  a  population  a  culminating  instance  of  proved  un- 
faithfulness on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  their  trust,  proved  neglect  on  a  large 
scale  of  the  duties  of  domestic  life  and  the  care  of  a  family.**  (p.  633.) 

Both  Mr.  Simon*  and  Mr.  Chadwickf  have  laid  much  stress  on  the 
mortality  of  children,  as  almost  necessarily  denoting  a  high  local  pre- 
valence of  those  causes  which  determine  a  degeneration  of  race.  The 
death  of  children  within  one  year  of  their  birth  is  the  test  least  affected 
by  occupation  or  by  immigration  or  migration,  as  also  by  aerial  im- 
parity. In  attempting  to  lay  down  some  of  the  laws  of  infant  mor- 
tality, Dr.  Gairdner  has  wisely  chosen  the  period  of  one  year  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  usual  one  under  five  years,  as  representing  the 
special  death-rate  of  the  earliest  period  of  life.  For  the  reasons  which 
have  guided  him  to  this  we  must  refer  to  his  paper,  p.  633.  In  working 
out  the  problem  of  the  relation  which  the  infantile  bears  to  the  general 
death-rate,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  laborious  calculations  ap- 
pended to  the  Begistrar-Generars  Ninth  Annual  Report,  there  being 

»  PrefiMe  to  Br.  Greenhow's  Fapen.  t  Op.  cit. 
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no  similarly  miDUte  aod  elaborate  series  of  calculations  for  anj  later 
period  than  that  report  refers  to.  On  considering  broadly  the  death- 
rate  of  very  young  infants,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  general  popu^ 
lation,  it  is  found  to  be  immensely  different,  insomuch  that  it  is  rather 
a  moderate  statement  of  the  case  to  say  that  where  twenty  represents 
the  general  death-rate,  one  hundred  and  fifty  will  be  the  death-rate  of 
in&nts  less  than  a  year  old ;  or  in  other  words,  the  infantile  is  seven 
and  a  half  times  the  general  death-rate.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case 
so  frequently,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  one  sense  of  the  word  a 
normal  fact,  though,  according  to  Dr.  Gairdner — 

"It  is  not  always  a  normal  fact  for  the  infantile  death-rate  to  be  seven  and 
a  half  times  the  general  death-rate.  By  a  further  consideration  of  the  returns 
of  the  Registrar-Greneral,  and  hy  a  calculation  from  them  in  a  great  number  of 
instances  of  the  proportion  which  the  infantile  bears  to  the  general  death-rate, 
it  appears  that,  as  tnese  death-rates  themselves  rise  or  fall,  their  proportion  to 
one  another  commonly  rises  or  falls  also.  Thus,  when  the  fipenend  death-rate 
is  so  low  as  sixteen  in  a  thousand,  it  is  probably  normal  for  tne  infantile  death- 
rate  not  to  exceed  six  and  a  half  times  the  ^neral  death-rate;  and  when  the 
general  death-rate  is  so  high  as  twenty-two  m  a  thousand,  it  is  probably  so 
common  as  to  be  a  normal  though,  of  coarse,  not  a  desirable  result  for  the  in- 
fantile death-rate  to  be  eight  and  a  half  times  the  general  death-rate.  Thus  it 
appears,  upon  a  careful  and  extended  consideration  of  the  details  of  the  inquiry, 
that  the  proportion  or  ratio  of  the  two  death-rates  to  one  another  varies  with 
the  amount  of  the  death-rates  themselves.  And  this  curious  fact  tells  a  tale 
of  some  importance  as  regards  the  tenure  (so  to  speak)  of  infant  life — the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  young  infant  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being;  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  ratio  between  the  infantile  and  general  death-rate,  according 
as  the  rates  themselves  increase,  shows  nothing  less  than  this — ^thal^  generally 
8i>eaking,  the  causes  which  produce  a  high  rate  of  general  mortiJitv,  have  a 
still  greater  tendency  to  produce  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortalitv,  and  operate 
upon  the  infant  life  to  a  far  greater  degree.  In  other  words,  the  infant  life  is 
not  only  more  largely  sacrificed  than  the  general  life  of  a  population  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  it  is  far  more  keenly  sensitive  to  those  causes  of 
increased  mortahty  which  produce  exceptionally  high  death-rates."  (p.  636.) 

The  inquiry,  it  will  be  seen,  becomes  rather  a  complex  one,  neces- 
sitating the  examination  and  comparison  of  a  very  large  number  of 
individual  instances.  As  it  seemed  imi)ossible  to  develope  the  full 
results  of  the  comparison  of  infantile  and  general  death-rates  without 
the  investigation  being  made  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  Dr.  Gairdner 
extended  his  inquiries  over  a  very  large  surface,  inquiring  into  the 
normal  relations  existing  l>etween  the  two  rates,  and  the  limits  of 
variation  of  the  ratio  between  the  one  and  the  other.  This  inquiry 
he  has  carried  on 

"  1st.  By  determining  the  ratio  of  the  infantile  to  the  general  death-rate  in 
aU  the  divisions  and  counties  in  England  and  in  a  large  number  of  individual 
districts  and  groups  of  districts.  2nd.  By  placing  these  in  series  according 
to  certain  pre-determined  rales  of  general  arrangement,  and  reducing  them 
to  mean  values.  3rd.  By  arranging  the  mean  values  in  the  form  of  a  scale 
or  table,  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  rest  of  the  inquiry  before  us.''  (p.  636.) 

This  table  the  author  very  truthfully  says,  is  the  result  of  no  small 
amount  of  labour  and  calculation,  and  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the 
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importance  of  large  nnmbers,  and  of  the  collation  of  many  iDdividoal 
bets  in  reducing  to  order  a  chaos  of  apparently  random  variations. 
We  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  very  earsonly  some  of  the  results 
attuned  by  Dr.  Gairdner  through  the  aid  of  his  tables.  In  the  first 
place,  the  districts  and  counties  having  very  low  death-rates,  both 
infantile  and  general,  and  consequently  a  low  ratio  one  to  the  other, 
are  found  to  be,  as  is  natural  to  suppose,  mostly  rural,  often  to  a  great 
extent  pastoral,  in  character.  The  majority  of  these  localities  are  in 
Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devonshire ;  though  Glendale,  in  Northumber- 
land, has  the  lowest  of  all  infantile  death-rates — ^viz.,  7*702  in  100, 
male  and  female,  under  one  year  of  age.  There  are  some  places, 
however,  which,  though  on  the  whole  very  healthy,  have  an  infetntile 
death-rate  higher  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  causes  of  this  rise  have 
as  yet  to  be  inquired  into.  2ud.  The  districts  having  moderately,  but 
not  extremely,  low  death-rates,  are^  speaking  generally,  those  in  which 
agriculture  assumes  a  prominent  feature  as  a  staple  industry.  But 
we  are 

"  startled  to  find  in  the  great  com-grcwiDg  counties  of  England  evidences 
of  a  flaw  in  the  well-being  of  the  infant  population,  which  must  necessarilr 
exert  a  deleterious  influence  on  the  healtn  of  those  counties,  and  throu^n 
them  on  the  English  race  in  general.  Not  only  is  the  infantile  death-rate  m 
many  of  them  high  (absolutelj  higher,  for  instance,  than  that  of  the  country 
at  large),  but  in  many  cases  where  this  is  not  so,  the  infantile  death-rate  is 
much  liigher  than  it  ou^ht  to  be,  considering  the  eminently  rural  character  of 
the  population,  the  small  size  of  the  towns,  and  the  small  number  of  persons 
to  each  acre  of  surface."  (p.  640). 

In  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire,  Lincolnshire, 
and  Norfolk  the  infantile  death-rate  reaches  its  maximum,  being 
considerably  above  that  of  England  and  Wales;  and  the  proportion 
between  the  iu&ntile  and  the  general  death-rate  is  more  than  18  per 
cent,  instead  of  14  per  cent.,  the  normal  amount  in  the  circumstances 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  tables.  There  are,  however,  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  just  conclusions  in  regard  to  thu 
point.  As  one  explanation  of  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  such 
districts  as  the  above,  we  may  refer  to  Dr.  Headlam  Greenhow's 
statement  as  to  the  danger  frequently  accruing  to  the  health  of  the 
&male  population  and  of  the  children  in  rural  places  from  the  occu- 
pations of  lace-making,  stitiw-plait  weaving,  straw-bonnet  making,  «kc. 
We  may  also  recal  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader  how  much  painful 
interest  was  excited  last  year  by  the  distress^  among  the  ribbon- 
weavers  of  the  city  of  Coventry.  Now,  the  registrar  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  of  this  city  tells  us  that,  notwithstanding  the  imprecedented 
suffering  which  prevailed  there  in  consequence  of  the  prostration  of 
the  trade,  the  rate  of  mortality  was  extremely  low,  "  there  being  only 
67  deaths  against  132  deaths  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last 
year,  98  in  1858,  and  100  in  1857."  The  Registrar-General  remarks 
upon  this :  "  The  care  of  the  mothers  of  Coventry  has,  it  would  seena, 
counteracted  some  of  the  effects  of  privation,  so  that  neglect  of  their 
homes  by  mothers  at  work  in  the  manufactories  is  apparentl v  more 
&tal  than   starvation*"      Srdly.   The  districts  having   the   highest 
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deatb-rates  are  to  be  found  in  the  manu£su;turing  districts,  the  potteries 
of  Staffordshire,  many  of  our  sei^rts,  in  fact,  in  all  the  worst  parts 
of  our  great  centres  of  population.  In  some  of  these  localities  it 
would  appear,  assuming  the  details  to  be  correct,  that  much  more  than 
1  in  4  of  those  living  under  one  year  of  age  perish  annually.  4thly. 
From  particular  circumstances,  well-known  and  succinctly  alluded  to 
by  Dr.  Gairdner  (p.  644),  the  annual  mortality  of  London  as  recorded 
from  week  to  week  by  no  means  represents  the  mortality  of  the 
numbers  included  in  the  census,  and  particularly  as  regards  what  is 
called  "  the  West  End"  These  circumstances  help  to  give  a  general 
death-rate  to  certain  metropolitan  localities  much  below  the  general 
average  of  some  districts.  In  St.  George's,  Hanover  square,  only  18 
in  1000  die  annually;  in  St.  James's,  Westminster,  21  die;  in  Mary- 
lebone  under  23  die;  whilst  in  St.  Saviour's  and  St.  Olave's  we  reach 
the  high  rate  of  28-46  per  1000;  in  St.  George's  in  the  East,  2887; 
and  in  Whitechapel  the  culminating  point  is  arrived  at — viz.,  29  03 
per  1000  living. 

"  Now  we  might  naturally  expect  that  in  these  different  districts  the  infan- 
tile mortality  would  bear  some  appreciable  proportion  to  that  of  all  ages. 
But  the  fact  is  far  otherwise,  insomuch  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
extract  from  the  death-rates  of  London  any  trace  of  such  a  series  of  pro- 
portions as  is  shown  in  Table  I.  to  exist  in  the  counties  of  England  taken  as  a 

whole These  facts  hardly  admit  as  yet  of  being  reduc^  to  any  general 

form  of  expression.  But  a  careful  consideration  of  them  has  led  me  to  the 
discovery  of  a  phenomenon  which  lies  indeed  on  the  surface  of  the  Registrar- 
General's  returns,  but  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  stated  in  the 
distinct  form  in  which  I  shall  now  bring  it  under  your  attention.  It  is  this : 
that  all  the  West  End  districts  of  London,  without  exception,  are  fatal  to 
children  in  a  proportion  which  is  really  enormous  when  we  consider  the 
favourable  state  of  the  general  death-rate  and  the  many  advantages  which 

these  districts  have  oyer  the  others It  results  from  this  table,  that  the 

group  of  districts  which  I  have  marked  on  this  map  has  a  position  inferior  to 
all  the  others  except  two — ^the  two  in  question  1)emff  simply  a  collection  of 
the  most  crowded  and  among  the  most  neglected  mstriots  in  London.  In 
other  words,  the  group  of  districts  which  encloses  all  that  is  best  and  noblest, 
and,  in  one  sense,  nealthiest  and  most  vigorous  in  London,  is  about  as 
murderous  to  infants  under  a  year  old  as  the  districts  of  Shoreditch,  Bethnal 
Green,  and  Whitechapel  taken  together ;  while  even  the  sailors  around  the 
docks  and  on  the  Surrey  shore,  and  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  of  the  Strand 
and  City  districts,  may  boast  that  their  contribution  to  the  infant  mortality  of 
London  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  rich,  prosperous,  and  polished 
West  End.''  (p.  644).  "^ 

Two  of  Dr.  Gairdner's  conclusions — to  say  nothing  of  the  others — 
may  well  be  termed  both  novel  and  startling ;  the  one  which  shows 
the  influence  of  large  agricultural  populations  on  the  infantile  death- 
rate,  the  other  the  influence  of  the  West  End  of  London  upon  the 
same.* 

We  shall  now  accompany  Dr.  Routh,  who  advances  the  analysis  t  a 
step  onward  in  his  examination  into  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  the 

*  Tide  *  Lancet'  for  October  «,  lt61,  p.  834,  for  some  ihrther  obsenratioiu  opon  this 
Utter  point 
t  Vttoad  the  infantile  death-rate. 
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highesb  mortality  amongst  infants  is  that  wbich  occurs  in  foundling 
hospitals,  particularly  in  those  where  artificial  feeding  entirely  dis- 
places suckling  at  the  breast.  In  prosecuting  his  inquiry.  Dr.  Routh 
has  been  compelled  to  use  the  French  returns.  Late  writers  have 
pnerally  satisfied  themselves  with  the  conclusions  of  M.Villerm^,  who 
has  shown  that  in  Lyons  and  Parthenay,  where  the  children  are 
suckled  at  the  breast,  the  mortality  is  respectively  33-7  and  35  per 

cent. ;  and  at  Paris>  Rheims,  and  X ,  where  artificial  feeding  is 

either  extensively  or  very  generally  employed,  the  mortality  rises  to 
50-3,  63-9,  and  80  per  cent.;  the  per-centage  of  children  from  0  to  1 
year  in  Paris  generally  being  (according  to  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf 
and  Quetelet)  21*287,  and  in  France,  23*248.  A  more  recent  investi- 
gator— M.  de  Watteville — quoted  by  the  author,  gives  the  following 
rimme  respective  of  all  France  : 

*;ln  comparing  the  deaths  of  en/a»is  trouvSs,  whether  with  the  totality  of 
then-  number  or  that  of  the  expontions,  this  is  the  result  obtained.  One  dies 
out  of  seven  from  1  day  to  12  years,  or  about  14  per  cent.,  and  the  mortality 
of  ^such  children  in  the  first  year  of  their  existence  is  50  per  cent." 
•  ^^^^  ^  V*  ^°®  foundhng  [adds  Dr.  Routh]  exposed  in  every  89  births 
H^  -France,  while  the  number  of  foundlings  in  institutions  is  1  to  every  353 
rahabitants.  Again,  the  number  of  foundling  exposed  is  one-fourth  the 
entire  number  of  foundlings  actually  existing  in  institutions;  whence  it  would 
follow  that  the  mean  duration  of  life  of  foundlings  is  four  years.  Fortunately, 
of  late  years  this  mortality  has  been  diminishing.  Thus  for  aU  France  it  was 
for  children  from  one  to  twelve : 

Percent. 
..     1133 
..     1130." 
(p.  5.) 

Dr.  Routh  attempts  to  prove  that  if  we  take  Ireland,  uelecting  in- 
differently dififerent  years,  the  returns  show  an  extraordinary  high 
rate  of  mortality,  and  this  tends  to  explain  in  some  measure  the  high 
rate  common  to  foundling  hospitals.  But  as  a  late  reviewer*  of  our 
author's  conclusions  has  pointed  out,  some  modification  of  his  inferences 
in  respect  to  Ireland  must  be  accepted.  A  modification  so  important, 
indeed,  as  to  show  that  the  real  problem  for  investigation  is  "  how, 
under  all  the  apparent  disadvantages  they  are  exposed  to,  a  greater 
proportion  of  children  survive  the  dangers  of  the  first  year  of  life  in 
Ireland  than  in  any  other  European  country."  As  among  all  town 
children  of  tender  age  the  mortality  is  greater  (speaking  generally,  and 
with  the  qualifications  previously  pointed  out)  than  among  rural  children, 
it  is  important  to  distinguu^  between  foundlings  living  in  the  country 
and  those  living  in  towns.  The  rate  for  each  class  is  deduced  by  our 
author  from  some  figures  given  in  the  *  General  Statistics  of  Foundling* 
in  Fninoe,*  published  by  the  authority  of  the  Government.  But  says 
Br.  South : 

"Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  data  being  insufficient,  I  am  unable  to 
obtain  more  than  an  approximative  result.    The  relative  mortality,  however. 


Tear. 

Percent 

Yew. 

Per  cent 

Tear. 

1838     . 

..     1402 

1841     . 

..     13-30 

1844 

1839     . 

..     13-37 

1842     . 

..     12-60 

1845 

1840     . 

..     13  26 

1843     . 

..   n-35 

*  The  *  London  Medical  Beview,*  July,  18C1,  p.  88. 
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between  town  hospital  foandlin^  and  those  placed  in  the  conntry  thus  oomes 
out  more  strikinely  than  we  mi^t  have  supposed.    Thus  in  five  years, 

Out  of    52,883  town  hospitsJ  foundlings  the  mortality  was  72'2  per  cent. 

Out  of  122,110  country  ditto  the  mortality  was  11*5  per  cent. 
This  conclusion  proves  that  foundling  hospitab,  if  established  at  all,  should 
always  be  placed  in  the  country."  (p.  15.) 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  general  high 
rate  of  in&Dtile  mortality  in  cities  and  large  towns,  and  of  the  still 
higher  rate  of  foundlings  in  particular  ?  In  reference  to  the  first 
point,  we  may  refer  to  Dr.  Frazer,  according  to  whom  the  following 
special  agencies,  placed  in  their  order  of  importanoe,  most  contribute 
to  the  excessive  infantile  mortality  in  our  large  communities. 

1.  Overcrowding  and  vitiated  air,  imperfect  drainage,  and  deficient 
supply  of  light. 

2.  Deficient  nutrition. 

3.  Want  of  hospitals  for  the  sick  children  of  the  poor. 

4.  Too  early  marriages. 

5.  Neglect  of  illegitimate  children. 

To  these  of  course  have  to  be  added  other  causes  which  are  more 
general  in  their  operation,  and  which,  though  common  to  country  and 
town  districts,  yet  acquire  an  immense  increase  of  power  in  the  latter, 
and  possess,  as  Dr.  Frazer  points  out,  "  a  marked  influence  in  increas- 
ing the  fatality  in  the  young  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  by  giving 
increased  intensity  to  contagious  emanations,  and  spreading  their 
lowering  influence  far  beyond  the  localities  in  which  they  are  gene- 
rated." Mr.  Cbadwick — including  in  his  views  children  above  five 
years  of  age — points  out  with  so  much  force  the  aggravation  of  all 
children's  ailments,  and  the  fatal  efieots  arising  from  an  excess  of 
bodily  constraint  and  the  neglect  of  physical  training  when  combined 
with  imperfect  ventilation  and  deficient  warmth  and  light,  that  we 
cannot  refi:ain  from  making  the  following  quotation  : 

"If  we  observe  young  children  in  a  state  of  nature,  their  peculiar  mobility 
during  periods  of  growth,  their  incessant  changes  and  activity  for  muscular 
exertion— changes  short  at  first  and  longer  as  growth  advances,  excited  by 
quickly  varying  objects  of  mental  attention,  with  manifestations  of  pleasure 
when  allowed  free  scope,  of  pain  when  long  restrained — if  we  ask  to  what 
these  changes  subserve,  we  receive  for  answer  from  the  physiologist  that  they 
serve  to  stimulate  the  whole  nervous  and  muscular  system,  and  to  promote 
healthy  bodily  assimilation  and  development.  The  theory  and  the  common 
practice  of  school  instruction  is  of  five,  at  the  least,  or  six  hours  and  more  of 
quietude  and  muscular  inactivity,  with  intervals  of  three  hours  each  with  only 
occasional  variations  of  position,  and  during  this  bodily  inactivity  continued 
attention  and  mental  labour  by  very  young  children,  say  from  six  or  seven  to 
ten  years  old  and  upwards.  To  ensure  this  bodily  mactivity  and  enforce  con- 
tinued inental  attention  and  labour  (during  periods  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
Bustein  it,  and  injurious  to  exceed  it  even  for  adults),  the  service  of  the  school- 
teacher is  made  to  be  one  of  severe  repression  to  keep  little  childru^  still 
whilst  every  muscle  is  often  aching  from  suppressed  activity.  I  have  the  war- 
rantv  of  Professor  Owen  and  other  physiologists  for  saying  that  the  resistances 
of  crdldren  are  for  the  most  part  naturafvindications  of  the  laws  of  phy- 
siology, and  I  am  prepared  to  snow  elsewhere,  on  the  evidence  of  some  of  the 
most  experienced  ana  successful  school-teachers  in  the  kingdom,  that  they  are 
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Tioktkms  of  tke  laws  of  psyefaologT,  and  injurioiifl  mentallj.  Hie  evil  eflecU 
of  the  common  bodily  constraints  during  long  hours  in  school  are  seriously 
maoiifested  on  girls,  and  especially  on  giru  of  the  middle  classes."  (p.  593.) 

We  return  to  Dr.  Roath  to  assist  ns  as  to  the  causes  of  the  high 
mortality  of  foundlings.  It  has  been  usual  to  assign  the  want  of 
breast-milk  and  its  substitution  by  artificial  food  as  the  main  cause  of 
it;  and  the  difierent  rates  of  the  great  French  hospitals,  as  they  follow 
one  or  other  method  of  suckling  or  feeding  the  children,  are  appealed 
to  as  forcible  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  theory.  To  this  doc- 
trine Dr.  Bouth  unhesitatingly  objects.  He  asserts  want  of  breast- 
milk  to  be  only  one — though  a  powerful  one— of  several  causes.  The 
arguments  he  follows  are,  in  our  opinion,  sufficiently  satisfiEU^ry.  The 
causes  in  operation  may  be  thus  expressed.  In  the  first  place,  the 
removal  of  the  foundling  from  a  greater  or  less  distance  to  the  hos- 
pital, -and  its  consequent  exposure,  is  a  source  of  fatality  to  all  weakly 
children,  and  if  done  with  want  of  due  oare  and  with  neglect,  even  to 
healthy  in&tnta  This  cause  operates  more  powerfully  in  the  oold 
seasons,  though  for  children  in  the  institutions  spring  would  appear 
to  be  the  most  &tal  quarter  of  the  year.  In  the  second  place,  the 
recumbent  posture  and  want  of  movement,  so  well  commented  upon 
by  M.  Hervieux,  give  rise  to  cold  and  to  hypostatic  congestion  of  the 
longs,  and  are  almost  necessarily  found  associated  with  what  must  be 
called — starvation.  In  explanation  of  this  we  must  refer  to  page  37 
of  Dr.  Routh's  work,  where  will  be  found  an  abstract  of  M.  Hervieux's 
paper.  In  the  third  place,  the  impure  air  of  the  wards  of  foundling 
hospitals,  and  the  endemic  contagious  diseases  well  known  to  be  com- 
mon in  them,  are  important  causes  of  fatality.  Fourthly,  to  those 
foundlings  who  are  suckled,  the  strange  nurses'  milk  is  of  itself  a 
source  of  sickness  and  death.  M.  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf  has 
shown  that  the  mere  substitution  of  a  hired  wet-nurse's  for  a  mother's 
milk  increases  the  mortality  10*64  per  annum — i.e.,  from  18-36  to  29 
per  cent.  Most  of  the  vicious  elements  involved  in  the  foundling 
system  may  bear  more  or  less  upon  the  children  external  to  their  walls 
or  government,  but  it  is  in  association  with  this  system  that  they 
opeirate  so  intensely. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  main  evils  which  are  the  causes  of  the 
high  mortality  of  children,  we  may  say  with  Dr.  Frazer,  that  they 
will  be  £>und  to  consist  chiefly  in 

"improvements  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor;  the  erection  of  hospitals  for 
sick  children,  supplemented  by  some  moaification  of  the  Scottish  parochial 
system,  hy  which  sickness  as  well  as  pauperism  on  the  part  of  the  ^oung 
would  be  made  a  condition  of  entrance  mto  our  poorhouses ;  the  correction  of 
the  more  prevalent  errors  in  regard  to  the  management  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood; and  by  giving  the  rudiments  of  physiology  a  place  in  general  education, 
the  introduction  of  some  method  which,  without  removing  responsibility  or 
the  penalty  of  error,  would  yet  save  the  lives  of  illegitimate  children  and  the 
extension  to  Scotland  of  the  English  Compulsory  Vaccination  Act."  (p.  654.)  a 

Having  reviewed  some  of  the  causes  of  the  mortality  of  foundlings, 
»nd  sought  to  prove  that  it  is  by  no  means  due  so  much  to  want  of  breast- 
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milk  aloDe  as  to  other  ciaoiUDstaQoea  co-operating  with  it,  Dr.  Bouth 
next  proceeds  to  consider  the  advantages  which  evidently  attend  the 
nse  of  this  natural  food  over  all  other  kinds  of  diet  If  from  some  in- 
evitable and  urgent  reason  a  mother  cannot  suckle  her  own  child,  a 
properly  selected  wet-nurse  will  be  the  best  succedaneum.  In  select- 
ing one,  however,  we  are  surrounded  bj  some  great  difficulties.  It 
is  well  known  to  be  a  very  common  practice  to  make  choice  amongst 
"fJEdlen  women."  This  practice  the  author  strenuously  opposes  as 
one  fraught  with  danger  to  the  infant,  the  household,  and  to  general 
society.  We  do  not  propose  here  to  consider  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  subject;  we  will  here  only  observe  that  the  reasons  adduced 
for  this  objection  by  our  author  are  many  and  forcible,  and  will 
well  repay  the  consideration  of  the  medical  adviser.  The  wet- 
nurse  ought  to  be,  it  is  affirmed,  a  married  woman,  and  '*  should 
be  chosen  amongst  mothers  of  many  children'*  (p.  87),  as  if  not  so 
chosen,  her  experience  in  the  management  of  infants  will  not  be  greater 
than  that  of  a  woman  after  her  "  first  fair — a  person  who  constitutes 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  wet-nurse  in  the  opinion  of  many.  So  great  are 
the  difficulties,  indeed,  attending  this  method,  that  Dr.  Routh  talks  of 
'leaving  the  employment  of  a  wet-nurse  as  a  pis  aller,^  If  the 
mother 

"  be  not  able  to  wet-nurse  the  child  at  all,  certain  principles  oueht  to  be 
observed  in  feeding  it,  whether  the  artificial  food  gi?en  be  animal  milks  or 
something  more  distinctly  artificial  ....  no  treatment  can  be  safely  recom- 
mended in  these  cases  which  can  bear  any  comparison  with  that  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  most  successful  in  otner  countries :  I  allude  to  the 
direct  suckling  of  the  child  from  the  breast  of  some  other  animal,  as,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  goat,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  (pp.  141  and  15 6J. 
Besides,  it  is  the  most  natural.  This  itself  is  no  small  aavantage.  But  it 
also  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  an  experienced  nurse  to  prepare  the 
child's  food  secundum  artem,  so  that  it  shall  not  disagree.  Lastlj,  no  improper 
practices  of  the  animal  are  Ukely  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  child,  which, 
after  suckhng  a  short  time,  it  will  come  to  love  and  protect  as  its  own  off- 
spring.'* (p.  307.) 

But  it  is  evident  that  such  a  plan  can  be  only  of  limited  adop- 
tion ;  what,  then,  is  the  next  better  and  more  successful  method  of  arti- 
ficial feeding  ?  In  early  months  the  food  should  be  exclusively  animal, 
and  milk  obtained  fix>m  a  cow  at  grass  will  be  more  likely  to  be 
wholesome.  This  should  be  given  in  a  diluted  state,  of  the  proportion 
of  one  or  two  pints  of  water  to  one  of  milk,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child,  the  amount  of  water  being  diminished  as  the  child  be- 
comes older.  To  this  diluted  milk  sugar  should  be  added  in  the 
proportion  of  one  or  two  drachms  to  every  pint.  All  admixtures  of 
vegetable  matters  in  early  periods  as  contrary  to  nature,  except  in 
disease,  should  be  avoided  or  given  only  as  correctives  of  bad  milk. 
When  the  child  gets  some  teeth,  it  is  an  indication  that  those  phy- 
^siological  changes  which  are  essential  to  the  digestion  of  vegetable 
material  have  taken  place ;  then  vegetable  aliment  may  be  usefully 
combined  with  the  food  which  is  given  to  the  child : 

**  Of  these,  several  preparations  have  been  from  time  to  time  recommended 
and  used  with  advantage.     Thus  we  hear  of  *  Hard's  farinaceous  food,'  of 
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baked  floiir,  tops  and  bottoms,  biscuit  powder,  and  a  variety  of  other  aliments 
of  that  kind.  In  my  own  practice,  without  necessarily  denying  that  with 
^ildren  these  substances  will  prove  occasionally  very  useful,  I  have 
"  '  limited  myself  to  the  employment  of  three  substances :  *  Mrs.  Well's 
"~!  food,'  'Eobb's  biscuits,'  and  'lentil  powder.' "  (p.  344.) 


In  feeding  or  bnoging  op  a  child  by  hand,  circnmstancee  will  fre- 
quently arise  whicli  will  neoeasitate  a  change  being  made  in  the  ibod 
usually  employed,  or  the  adoption  of  some  additional  article  like  wine^ 
raw  meat,  whey,  <fec. ;  upon  the  use  of  socb  agents  much  interesting 
and  valuable  information  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Bonth's  little  treatise. 
He  has  subjoined,  we  may  add,  in  conclusion,  an  appendix  to  it,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  mental  influ- 
ences being  transmitted  through  the  milk  of  a  wet  nursa  He  deems 
that  the  whole  analogy  of  nature  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  put  that 
into  the  infant  which  shall  contaminate  the  life  of  the  man — taint  bis 
whole  constitution  and  influence  his  psychical  power. 

The  public  have  much  reason  to  thank  Dr.  Itouth  for  the  pains- 
taking inquiries  he  has  made  respecting  the  bringing  up  of  young 
children  ;  the  more  so,  as  it  must  have  been  quite  apparent  to  him  that 
— as  the  reviewer  of  Wertbeimber,*  in  a  recent  number  of  the  'Journal 
fiir  Kinderkrankheiten,'  observed — such  a  study  promised  but  little 
reward,  honour,  or  profit,  whereas,  could  he  discover  a  new  cystic 
entozoon,  or  a  queerly-tailed  cell,  renown  would  freely  be  accorded  to 
him  by  "  Young  Medicine." 

Revibw  IV. 

Prinapes  de  la  Doctrine  est  dela  Methode  en  MSdecine,     Introduction  d 
Vmude  de  la  Fathologie  et  de  la  Tkh-apeutique,     Par  J.  Deuoux 
BE  Savignac,  Professeur  de  Clinique  M6dicale  h  TEcole  de  Medi- 
cine Navale  de  Toulon,  Ac.  Ac. — Paris,  1861.     8vo,  pp.  834. 
Principles  of  Doctrine  and  Method  in  Medicine,     An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  PaJthohgy  and  Therapeutics,      By  J.  Delioux  de 
Savignac,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Naval  School  of 
Toulon,  Aa  &c. 
M.  BE  Satigkao  is  of  opinion  that  the  treatises  we  possess  on  general 
pathology,  and  still  more  those  on  general  therapeutics,  are.  insuf&cient 
for  their  end,  because  none  of  them  embrace  a  philosophical  exposition 
of  the  general  truths  of  medical  science.     However  this  may  be,  we 
think  that  there  was  abundant  room  for  a  new  work  on  the  more 
scholastic  and  theoretical  departments  of  medicine,  and  that  M.  de 
Savignac  has  produced  one  which  will  be  found  in  some  respects  of 
great  utility  to  the  medical  student.     It  appears  to  us,  however,  that 
he  would  have  done  better  if  he  liad  confined  himself  to  a  review  of 
the  labours  of  preceding  writers,  with  such  modifications  and  additions 
as  might  have  been  needful  to  briug  the  subject  up  to  the  present 
state  of  knowledge.     Th's  object  he  has  indeed  accomplished  in  a 
manner  which  shows  extensive  and  accurate  information,  and,  in  some 
instances,  considerable  soundness  of  judgment;  but  in  going  further 

*  Dfttetlk  der  Keiigeboreneii  und  SftogUnge.  Mttnchen.    I860. 
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than  this,  and  attempting  a  new  classification  of  diseases  and  of  tbei*a- 
peutical  agents,  he  has,  we  think,  been  eminently  unsuccessful. 

He  divides  his  work  into  two  books.  The  first  contains  a  review  of 
medical  doctrines,  and  their  influence  on  practice  from  the  earliest 
times  to  our  own.  We  consider  this  as  by  far  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  wor^.  The  author  has  succeeded  very  happily  in 
catching  the  leading  ideas  and  characteristic  peculiarities  of  each  suc- 
cessive sect  and  system,  and  especially  in  enucleating  those  views  by 
ihe  persistence  in,  or  the  subsequent  recurrence  to  which,  the  science 
of  medicine  as  it  now  exists  has  been  gradually  built  up.  And  this 
is  no  small  praise ;  for  though  we  have  several  so-called  histories  of 
medicine,  and  some  of  them  replete  with  learning,  they  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  histories  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  all  history  being  to  illustrate  the  present  by  the  past. 
We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  present  our  readers 
with  any  specimens  of  this  portion  of  M.  de  Savignac*s  work. 

The  second  book  is  on  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  contains 
much  instructive  disquisition  on  the  general  bearings  of  these  subjects, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  pass  by,  because  our  limits  would  not  allow 
us  to  do  it  any  sort  of  justice.  M.  de  Savignac  is  very  full  upon  the 
subject  of  nosology,  and  is  greatly  in  favour  of  a  natural  method, 
which,  according  to  him,  is  one  presenting  *'  a  systematization  of  all 
the  morbid  facts,  logically  grouped  into  classes,  orders,  genera,  and 
species,  according  to  their  natural  relations.**  (p.  ^00.)  We  may 
suggest,  in  passing,  that  a  writer  who,  like  M.  de  Savignac,  makes  no 
inconsiderable  display  of  logic,  should  be  careful  not  to  use  such 
absurdly  inaccurate  expressions  as  "  morbid  facts."  If  fiacts  be  sub- 
ject to  disease,  we  should  decidedly  be  for  rejecting  all  but  the  healthy 
one&  We  entirely  difi*er  irom  our  author  as  to  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  what  is  called  a  natural  system  of  nosology.  The  natural 
relations  of  diseases  necessarily  involve  the  intimate  nature  and  the 
causes  of  the  morbid  actions;  but  concerning  these  there  has  been,  and 
is,  an  endless  diversity  of  opinion;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
attempt  to  found  the  definition  and  classification  of  diseases  on  such 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  data  has  contributed,  more  than  anything 
else,  to  give  rise  to  the  serious  question  whether  nosology  has  pro- 
moted or  retarded  the  progress  of  medicine.  This  question,  however, 
in  as  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the  definition  of  diseases,  appears  to 
admit  but  of  one  rational  answer — namely,  that  medicine,  like  all 
other  arts  and  sciences,  must  have  some  language  of  its  own,  in  which, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  same  things  shall  be  designated  by  the  same 
terms.  In  this  view,  the  most  useful,  or  rather  the  only  useful 
method,  would  seem  to  be  an  artificial  one,  founded  merely  on  symp- 
toms and  external  appearances,  to  which  may  be  added  what  are 
called  **  physical  signs,  where  these  exist  and  are  sufficiently  certain 
and  uniform.  It  is  true  that  no  just  parallel  holds  between  the  defi- 
nition of  an  ordinary  object  of  natural  history,  as  a  plant  or  a 
mineral,  founded  on  its  external  characters,  and  the  definition  of  a 
disease  founded  on  its  symptoms.  In  the  one  case  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  tangible  object  marked  by  characters  in  a  great  measure  con- 
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Btant ;  in  the  other  we  have  to  deal  with  an  ahstraction,  derived  from 
an  assemblage  of  phenomena  subject  to  great  variation  in  different 
casea  and  at  different  times.  Keverthelesai,  if  we  cannot  attain  to 
precise  definitions  of  diseases,  we  must  take  up  with  such  as  may  jet 
serve  the  main  purpose  of  coupling  intelligible  general  notions  with 
given  modes  of  expression.  Thus,  althou^  we  cannot  give  such  a 
definition  of  hysteria  as  shall  embrace  even  the  leading  phenomena  of 
every  case,  we  may  easily  give  such  a  definition  as  that  no  one  shall 
suppose  us  to  mean  thereby  smallpox  or  the  gout,  and  such  as  shall 
in  general  apply  with  reasonable  accuracy  to  the  disease  intended  to 
be  designated.  If  Gym|)toms,  signs,  and  external  appearances  can 
afford  us  this  amount  of  accuracy,  they  will  do  for  us,  we  conceive,  all 
that  is  to  be  expected  in  the  definition  of  disaase,  and  more  than  can 
be  obtained  firom  the  application  of  any  so-called  natural  method. 

With  respect  to  classification,  again,  any  attempt  at  a  oomprehensive 
arrangement  of  diseases  according  to  their  natural  or  true  relations 
and  dependencies  must  necessarily  fail,  as  requiring  an  amount  of 
knowledge  which  we  neither  possess,  nor  seem  likely  soon  to  attain ; 
and  the  best  recommendation  of  any  nosological  arrangement  would 
perhaps  be  the  negative  one  of  doing  the  least  possible  violence  to  what 
we  know  of  the  natural  affinities  of  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
natural  classification  &il  us,  we  are  left  without  an  alternative,  as  any 
artificial  principle  would  here  evidently  be  altogether  inapplicable;  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  attempt  to  frame  nosological  classifications 
would  appear,  in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  little  better  than 
labour  thrown  away.  True,  we  have  long  possessed  a  few  extensive 
groups,  formed  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  recognition  of  the  natural 
affinities  of  disease.  Thus  we  speak  of  febrile  diseases,  inflammatory 
diseases,  pestilential  diseases,  spasmodic  diseases,  dtc. ;  and,  in  as  far  as 
individual  maladies  can  be  fairly  brought  under  such  general  heads, 
they  may  have  a  place  assigned  them,  but  where  they  cannot,  they  had 
better,  we  think,  be  left  to  shift  for  themselvea  According  to  our 
view  of  the  matter,  then,  nosology  is  of  indispensable  use  in  reference 
to  the  definition  of  diseases,  but  at  present,  of  very  little  in  refn^nce 
to  their  classification. 

M.  de  Savignac  takes  a  widely  different  view  of  the  subject,  and 
has  been  at  the  trouble  of  framing  a  new  nosological  arrangement 
founded  on  the  "  elements  "  of  disease.  The  doctrine  of  morbid  elements 
is  one  to  which  he  attaches  the  highest  importance.     He  speaks  of  it  as 

**  that  great  doctrine  of  elements  which  is  coeval  with  medicine,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  is  perpetuated  in  the  school  of  Montpellier,  which  justly 
boasts  of  it.    A  doctrine  elsewhere  ignored  or  forgotten ;  submerged  by  the 
wave  of  systems  which  the  last  half-centunr  has  raised,  in  spite  of  the  precepts 
and  protestations  of  those  who  remain  faithful  to  it.     Ihe  greater  part  of 
modem  treatises  on  jjathology  do  not  even  deign  to  make  mention  of  it.    To 
become  acquainted  with  it,  one  must  read  Barthez  and  Dumas,  who,  taking  up 
and  restoring  all  the  details  of  a  plan  on  which  the  school  of  Montpellier  has 
worked  since  the  nosology  of  Sauvages,  formed  definitively,  out  of  this  doctrine, 
the  code  of  diagnosis  as  applied  to  treatment.    If  any  one  shrink  from  th^ 
laborious  reading  of  these  old  masters,  he  may  at  least  derive  an  idea  of  this 
important  subject  from  the  remarkable  article  *E16ments/  in  the  '  Dictionnaire 
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des  Sciences  M^dicales/  which  bears  the  signature  of  an  illastrious  disciple  of 
the  school  of  Montpellier,  Frederick  B^rard."  (p.  H2.) 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  modern  doctrine  of 
elements  in  relation  to  disease  differs  rery  widely  from  the  ancient^ 
and  that  even  the  term  *'  element  **  is  used  in  a  totally  different  acoep- 
tation.  But  this  would  be  unprofitable.  The  subject  of  morbid 
elements  belongs  properly  to  scholastic  medicine,  and  not  to  that  in- 
ductive science  which  we  now  cultivate  by  observation  and  experiment ;  . 
it  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  attention  only  as  a  part  of  the  history  of 
medicine. 

But  let  us  see  how  M.  de  Savignac  applies  his  £sivourite  doctrine  to 
the  definition  and  classification  of  diseases.  Take,  for  example,  the 
**  rheumatic  element."  This,  it  appears,  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  class  of 
diseases  which  he  names  *^  Rheumatalgise"  (rheumoLtalgies),  and  which 
includes  three  genera — namely,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  neuralgia. 

The  RheumatalgiiB  are  thus  defined : 

"Diseases  essentially  painful,  of  a  congestive  rather  than  an  inflammatory 
nature,  affecting  particularly  membranous  and  fibrinous  organs,  localizing 
themselves  especially  in  the  articulations  and  the  course  of  the  nervous  cords, 
changeable  and  erratic  in  their  course,  accompanied  in  some  cases  with  various 
deg;rees  of  alteration  of  the  orsanic  fluids  (superabundant  fibrine,  excess  of 
unc  acid,  alkaline  urates),  ana  occasioning  anomalous  secretions  (sweats, 
catarrhal  flux,  herpetic  eruptions,  articular  concretions.)"  (p.  605.) 

Now,  admitting  that  this  definition  applies  with  tolerable  accuracy 
to  gout  and  rheumatiBm,  and  to  neuralgia,  as  dependent  on  the  gouty 
or  rheumatic  diathesis,  it  is  applicable  to  neuralgia  arising  from  any 
other  cause  in  no  particulars  except  those  of  pain,  and  location  in  the 
nervous  fibre.  Nor  is  the  relation  of  neuralgia  to  rheumatism  rendered 
at  all  more  intelligible  by  what  M.  de  Savignac  calls  a  "complementary  ** 
species  of  neuralgia,  which  he  characterizes  as  ''  the  most  complex  of 
all,**  belonging  as  much  to  rheumatism  as  to  neuralgia,  or  rather  best 
showing  the  resemblance  of  these  two  states — ^namely,  "  general  neuro- 
pathy, in  which  the  hypenesthesia  and  pain  radiate  through  all  parts 
of  the  nervous  systeuL**  (p.  606.) 

But,  setting  adl  this  aside,  what  useful  purpose  is  here  answered  by 
the  introduction  of  the  "rheumatic  element?**  We  can  see  nothing 
in  this  so-called  element  but  a  vague  general  expression  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  diseases  supposed  to  be  akin  to  rheumatiBm,  or  a  still  more 
▼ague  expression  for  some  unknown  cause  of  such  phenomena.  A. 
sjTstem  thus  based  upon  "  elements** — in  other  words,  upon  abstract 
notions  hatched  in  the  brain  of  the  nosologist — would  appear  to  lead 
to  nothing  but  an  endless  controversy  as  to  what  the  elements  might 
be;  one  disputant  contending  for  an  inflammatory,  another  for  a  con- 
gestive, another  for  a  neurotic,  another  for  an  asthenic,  another  for  a 
caoo-chemical  element,  and  ao  on  cui  infinitum,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular theoretical  views  of  each.  But  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  M.  de 
Savignac  does  not  stick  to  his  own  text.  For  example,  on  his  fourth 
class,  or  "  Pyrexi»,**  he  makes  the  following  remark : 

"  I  consider  this  class  as  altogether  temporary,  and  destined  to  disappear 
from  nosology  before  the  progress  of  pathology.    Maladies  cannot  be  oiife* 
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rentiated  by  the  presence  of  an  element  so  general  as  fever,  which  accom- 
panies the  most  dissimihu*  diseases.  Fever  is  not  a  disease  in  itself,  it  is  only 
an  element  of  disease."  (p.  611.) 

Thus,  after  making  elements  the  basis  of  his  whole  system,  he 
objects  to  fever  becanse  it  is  "  only  an  element,"  and  further  objects  to 
it  because  it  is  too  general  an  element,  which  wonld  seem  as  much  as  to 
aay,  that  the  more  extensively  a  principle  will  applj,  the  less  is  it  worthy 
of  adoption.  We  can  understand  that  an  element  too  general  for  a  class 
might  be  promoted  to  a  division;  but  that  its  more  general  application 
should  be  made  a  ground  for  expelling  it  altogether,  is  something  that 
we  cannot  reconcile  with  the  logical  conditions  under  which  our 
author  professes  to  construct  his  classification.  On  the  whole,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  highly  complex  doctrine  of  elements  is  wonder- 
fully simplified  in  its  application  by  M.  de  Savignac;  for  his  practice 
is  merely  to  subjoin  the  word  "  element**  to  an  adjective  formed  firom 
the  name  of  each  class  of  diseases.  Thus,  for  the  neuroses  we  have  a 
neurosic  element,  for  virulent  diseases  a  virulent  element,  for  exanthe- 
matous  diseases  an  exanthematous  element,  and  so  forth.  To  all  this, 
however,  the  objection  is,  that  it  enunciates  nothing,  explains  nothing, 
and  in  &ct  means  nothing. 

As  we  take  so  great  exception  to  M.  de  Savignac's  nosological 
system,  we  feel  that  it  is  but  justice  to  give  a  general  view  of  it,  so 
that  it  may  be  enabled  to  speak  for  itself. 

Class  I.  Neuroses  (Neurosic  element).* 

OBDER  L   NEUROSES  OF  SENSIBILITY. 

Genera,  founded  on  the  distinction  of  the  nerves  affected,  or  of  the 
organs  of  which  the  innervation  is  perverted,  as  neuroses  of  the 
acoustic  nerve,  morbid  acuteness  of  hearing,  nervous  deafness, 
kc. ;  neuroses  of  the  stomach — anorexia,  dyspepsia,  &o. 

ORDER  n.  NEUROSES  OF  MOTIYITT. 

Genera. — 1.  Tonic  convulsions.    2.  Clonic  convulsions.     3.  Acynesiso 
(paralyses  of  motion). 

Class  II.  Rheuhataloub  (Rheumatic  element). 
Genera. — 1.    Rheumatism.      2.    Gout.      3.    Neuralgise. 

Class  III.  Dyscrasi^  (Dyscrasic  element.) 

ORDER  I.    ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD,  CONSISTING  IN  KALPROPORTION 
OF  ITS  CONSTITUENT  ELEMENTS. 

Genera. — 1.  Increase  of  fibrine.  2.  Diminution  of  fibrine.  3,  In- 
crease of  albimien.  4.  Diminution  of  albumen.  5.  Increase  of 
red  corpuscles.     6.  Diminution  of  red  corpuscles.     7.  Increase 

•  We  beg  to  fj  that  we  do  not  hold  onrselTcs  responsible  for  the  etymological  pro- 
priety of  the  terms  need  in  this  nosological  sketch ;  we  hare  merely  adapted  them,  as  we 
best  might,  from  the  GalUdsed  fbrms  employed  by  M .  de  SaTignao. 
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of  white  corpuscles.     8.  Increase  of  water.     9.  Diminution  of 
water.     10.  Inoreaee  of  salts.     11.  Diminution  of  8alt& 

OBDER  IL  AUfERATIONS  OF  THS  BLOOD  BT  SXCBSS  OF  AOOBSSORt  PttlK- 
CIPLBS,  OB  TH08B  WHIOH  EXIST  IN  IT  OKLT  IN  MINIMUM  PRO* 
PORTIONa 

Genera. — 1.  Fatty  matters.     2.  Uric  products.     3.  Colouring 
matters  of  the  bile.     4.  Gljcose. 

ORDER  in.   ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD  ARISING  FROM  THE  PBESENOE 
OF  AN  ABNORMAL  PRINCIPLE. 

Genera. — 1.  Oaseine.     2.  Products  of  morbid  secretion.     3.  Hffima- 
tozoa.     4.  Gaseous  products. 

Class  IV.  Ptrexue  (Pyrexial  or  febrile  element). 

Species. — 1.  Ephemeral  fever.  2.  Periodical  fevers  not  of  miasmatic 
origin.  3.  Inflammatoiy  fever,  or  synocha.  4.  Slow  nervous 
fever.     5.  Hectic  fever.     6.  Adynamic  fever  of  the  aged. 

Class  Y.  ATHERMiiB  (Athermic  element). 

Species. — 1.  Sclerema,  or  oodemaalgidum.     2.  Progressive  algidity 
of  the  newly-born.     3.  Asphyxia  from  cold. 

Class  VI.  Intoxications  (Toxical  element). 
genera. 

1.  MiasmcUie  Diseases  (Miasmatic  element). 

2.  Typhous  Diseases  (Typhous  element). 

3.  JSxarUhematous  Diseases  (Exanthematous  element). 

4.  Virulent  Diseases  (Virulent  element). 

Group  1.  Species  of  animal  origin — Vaccinia,  hydrophobia, 
glanders,  farcy,  malignant  pustule,  carbuncle. 

Group  2.  Species  of  human  origin — ^Variola,  varioloid  diseases, 
variceUa,  syphilis,  hospital  gangrene,  diphtheria. 

Group  3.  Contagious  blenorrhagia  not  syphilitic,  ophthalmic 
blennorrhagia,  endemic  or  epidemic  purulent  ophthalmia. 

5.  Venomous  Diseases  (Venomous  element). 

Group  1.  Poisoning  by  venomous  serpents. 

Group  2.  Poisoning  by  venomous  arachnida. 

Group  3.  Poisoning  by  venomous  insects. 
To  which  groups  are  added  two  special  sections,  of  which  the  first 
includes  poisoning  by  the  omithorynchus,  the  only  venomous  quad- 
ruped ;  and  the  second,  poisoning  by  humours  secreted  by  certain 
animals,  as  toads,  tntons,  and  salamanders. 

6.  Poisonous  Diseases  (Poisonous  element). 

Group  1.  Mineral  poisons. 
Group  2.  Vegetable  poisons. 
Group  3.  Animal  poisons. 
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Class  YII.  Congestions  (Congestive  element). 

Genera^ — 1.  Hyper»mue,  or  sanguiue  congestions.  2.  Serous 
congestions. 

Class  YIII.  Phlegmasl£  (Tnflammatorj  element). 

Obders. — Formed  according  to   the    tissue  affected — as  ceUular, 
nervous,  vascular,  cutaneous,  mucous,  serous,  &c 

Class  IX.  H>EicoRRHAOLfi  (Hnmorrhagic  element). 

Arranged  as  affecting  the  nervous  centres,  serous  membranes,  skiu 
and  mucous  membranes. 

Class  X.  DYSC&iNLas  (Djscrinic  element). 

ORDER  I.    HETEROCRINEiE. 

Genera. — 1.  Of  the  skin.  2.  Of  the  respiratory  organs.  3.  Of  the 
digestive  organs.     4.  Of  the  genito-urinary  organs. 

order  n.   DROPSisa 

Genera. — 1.  Of  the  organs  of  innervation.  2.  Ofthe  organs  of  circu- 
lation. 3.  Of  the  organs  of  respiration.  4.  Of  the  digestive 
organs.  5.  Of  the  genito-uriuary  organs.  6.  Of  the  locomotive 
organs. 

ORDER  ni.    GASEOUS  HYPERCRINE^   OR  PNEUMATOSES. 

Genera. — 1.  Affecting  the  cellular  system — emphynemata.  2.  Af- 
fecting the  digestive  organs — gastric  and  intestinal  pneumatoses. 

OBDER  rV.   ACRINIJB. 

I>imini8hed  or  suppressed  secretions,  generally  symptomatic. 
Class  XI.   Anohotrophls  (Anomotrophic  element). 

ORDEB& — 1.     HYPERTROPHY.  2.     ATROPHY.         3.     INDURATION.         4. 

SOFTENING.       5.    GANGRENE.        6.   DILATATION.        7.   CONTRACTION. 
8.    OBLITERATION. 

Class  XII.  Anomoflastioa  (Anomoplastic  element). 

ORDER  I.   HOMCEOMORPHLfi. 

Genera. — 1.  Simple  products — Fibi-ous  and  fibro-plastic  tumours, 
nsevns,  erectile  tumours,  cartilaginou^products,  osteo-sarcoma, 
spina  ventosa,  enchondroma,  ossifications,  calcifications,  polysarcia, 
fetty  liver,  heart,  lung,  and  kidney,  haematoma,  epithelioma,  &c. 
2.  Compound  products — Dermoid  cysts  of  various  composition, 
cystic  cysts,  also  of  various  composition,  sebaceous  tumoui-s, 
melanosis. 

ORDER  IL    HETEROMORPHI^ 

Genera.—].  Tubercle.      2.  Cancer.      3.  Scrofula.     4.  Esthiominous 
diseases    5.  Cheloid  tumours.    6.  Frambowia.    7.  Elephantiasis. 
57 -XXIX.  * 
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Class  XIII.  Hebpfiosks  (herpetic  element). 

ORDER  I.     ACCOHPANIED  WITH  SECRETION. 

Genera. — 1.  Vesicul».     2.  Bullae.    3.  Pustuln. 

ORDER  IL     DRY. 

Genera. — 1.  Papulse.     2.  SquamsB. 

Class  XIY.    Parasitoses  (Parasitic  element). 

ORDER  I.     ANIMAL  PARASITES. 

Genera. — 1.  External,  or  ectozoarj.     2.  Internal,  or  entozoary. 

ORDER  II.    VEGETABLE  PARASITES. 

Genera. — 1.  Trichophjtic  and  onychophjrtic  aatricophyton,  prodacing 
herpes  circinnatus,  sycosis,  &o. ;  ocAortem,  producing  favus;  and 
microsporonf  producing  porrigo  decalvans.  2.  Epidermophytic, 
as  microspcron  furfur^  producing  pityriasis  versicolor.  3.  Epi- 
theliophy tic,  as  oidium  albiccms,  the  fungus  of  aphtha. 

In  the  formation  of  his  orders,  genera,  and  groups,  M.  de  Savignac 
seems  to  be  guided  by  no  fixed  principle  of  any  kind.  Sometimes 
they  are  founded  on  general  anatomy,  or  on  physiology;  sometimes  on 
theoretical  views  of  the  nature  of  morbid  actions ;  sometimes  on  the 
more  obvious  pathological  changes;  sometimes  on  the  exciting  causes 
of  disease;  sometimes  on  its  locality;  and  sometimes  on  zoological 
distinctions. 

Taken  altogether,  his  nosology  appears  to  us  to  afford  a  striking 
example  of  the  inapplicability  of  the  natural  method  which  he  so 
warmly  advocates.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  valuable 
in  one  respect — namely,  as  affording  a  very  ^11  enumeration  of  dis- 
eases, and  including  several  morbid  states  which  are  not  generally 
familiar,  or  which  have  been  only  recently  described. 

M.  de  Savignac*s  classification  of  medicinal  agents  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  chemical  one,  though  botanical  and  therapeutiosd  elements  enter  into 
the  formation  of  several  of  the  sections. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  rather  old-fashioned  in  our  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  certainly  appears  to  us  that  a  classification  of  therapeutical 
agents  founded  on  their  actions  upon  the  living  body,  is  not  only  the 
most  obvious,  easy,  and  practical,  but  the  only  one  that  has  any  real 
applicability.  We  ma^  indeed,  arrange  vegetable  articles  of  the 
materia  medica  according  to  their  botanical  rdUitions,  and  articles  be- 
longing to  the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms  according  to  their  zoolo- 
gical afinities  or  chemical  constitution ;  but  this  is  not  to  consider 
them  as  therapeutical  agents,  but  merely  to  place  them  in  one  of  three 
points  of  view,  all  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  M.  de 
Savignac  objects  to  the  classification  of  medicines  according  to  their 
effects,  that  the  same  substance  may  have  several  different  actions  on 
the  animal  economy;  thus,  says  he,  sulphate  of  zinc  is  an  astringent. 
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but  it  is  also  an  irritant  and  an  emetic.  But  this  is  an  illogical  objec- 
tion: we  are  not  consideriDg  tLe  substance  in  question  in  respect 
merelj  to  itself,  but  in  relation  to  its  therapeutic  actions,  and  if  it  hayo 
several  distinct  actions,  there  is  do  reason  why  it  should  not  be  intro- 
duced on  different  occasions  in  its  several  distinct  capacities.  Julius 
Caesar  was  a  man ;  but  he  was  also  a  statesman,  a  general,  an  historian, 
and  an  orator;  and  who  would  maintain  that  he  ought  not  to  be  men- 
tioned under  each  and  all  of  these  heads,  because  he  was  only  one  in- 
dividual, referrible,  in  a  natural  histoiy  point  of  view,  to  the  class 
Mammalia,  and  order  Bimana  ?  M.  de  Savignac  objects,  also,  that 
the  nature  of  the  morbid  state  causes  a  variation  in  the  physiological 
effects  of  many  medicines. 

"Thus,"  sajs  he,  ''belladonna  and  hemlock,  which  are  generally  placed 
among  the  narcotics,  act  as  alterants  or  resoWents  in  cancer,  according  to  those 
who  Mlieve  them  to  be  efficacious  against  this  formidable  anomoplasia;  iodine 
is  also  an  alterative  and  a  resolvent ;  but  in  amenorrhoea,  it  acts  as  an  emme- 
nagogae."  (p.  719.) 

There  is  more  plausibility  in  this  objection  than  in  the  former,  but 
still  it  is  not  really  valid.  The  ordiuaiy  agency  of  the  substance  is 
modified,  under  particular  circumstances,  by  certain  morbid  actions; 
80  that  the  exception — for  such  it  is — ^belongs  rather  to  the  study  of 
disease  than  to  the  classification  of  remedial  agents.  Various  articles 
of  diet  are  not  the  less  justly  considered  to  possess  nutritive,  or  health- 
fully stimulating  properties,  because,  in  some  disordered  states  of  the 
digestive  organs,  they  may  excite  vomiting,  or  act  as  irritants. 

M.  de  Savignac^s  classification  of  therapeutic  agents  is  too  volumi- 
nous to  admit  of  our  presenting  any  abstract  of  it. 

We  are  sorry  that,  in  our  notice  of  this  work,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled, by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  dwell  more  on  its  defects  than 
on  its  merits :  we  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  be  by  any  means 
insensible  to  the  latter.  The  historical  portion  is  excellent ;  the  critical 
portion  learned,  and  sometimes  acute ;  but  it  will  easily  be  inferred 
from  what  we  fa^ve  already  said,  that  we  think  the  systematic  portion 
had  much  better  have  been  altogether  omitted. 
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Rkvibw  V. 

1.  Dicdonnaire  Ghih'oL  dea  Eaux  Minh'ales  et  dHydrologie  Medicate, 

&c.  Par  MM.  Durand-Fajidel,  Eugene  le  Bret,  et  Jules 
Lepobt,  avec  la  collaboration  de  M.  Jules  FRANqoi&  Two  Vola 
—Farts,  1860.  pp.  1664. 
A  General  Dictiona/ry  of  Mineral  Waters  and  Medical  Hydrology,  <l&c 
By  MM.  DuBAin>-FARDEL,  Eugekb  le  Beet,  and  Jules  Lefort, 
with  the  assistance  of  M.  Jules  Francois. 

2.  Ueber  die  Wirhmg  der  Sitz-hader,  der  Brauee,  wnd  der  Naesen 
JSinunckelung  auf  den  Atissclieidungsprocess,  Yon  Dr.  Booker, 
in  Bonn.  (Moleschott's  *  Untersuchuugen  zur  Natnrlehre,'  Band 
vi  Heft  1.     1859.) 

On  the  Influence  oj  Hxp-hathe,  Shower-haths,  amd  the  Wei  Sheet  upon 
tJie  Process  qf  Excretion.     By  Dr.  Booker,  of  Bonn. 

3.  Physiologische  Bemerhmgen  iiber   das  See-haden,   mit  hesonderer 

Rikksicht  auf  Misdroy,     Yon   RuD.   Yirohow.     (*Archiv  fiir 
path.  Anat.,'  Band  xv.  S.  70.) 
Physiological  Observations  on  Sea-bathing,  with  especial  reference  to 
Misdroy.     By  RuD.  Yirohow. 

4.  Das  Nordseebad;  eine  Kurze  Da/rsteUung  seiner  Wirkung  und  seines 

ZtoeckmUssigsten  Gdyraucfis,  mit  besonderen  Bezug  auf  Nordemey . 
Yon  Dr.  A.  Wiedasoh,  Praktischen  Arzt  auf  Norderney. — 
Hannover,  1858.  pp.  52. 
Bathing  in  the  North  Sea;  a  brief  Exposition  of  its  Operation  and  of 
its  most  judicious  Employment,  with  special  reference  to  Nordemey. 
By  Dr.  A.  Wiedasoh. 

5.  De  V Influence  sur  qudques  Maladies  de  VAir  et  de  VEani  de  Mer, 

d*aprh  leur  Degri  Riciproque  de  Temperature.  Par  Dr.  P.  M. 
Mess,  M6decin-Directeur  aux  Etablisaements  des  Bains  de  Mer  ^ 
Sch6veninque.  Avec  trois  tableaux  m^t^orologiques. — La  Haye, 
1859.  pp.  30. 
On  the  Influence  of  Sea  Air  and  Water  upon  certain  Diseases,  according 
to  their  RdaMve  Temperature.     By  Dr.  P.  M.  Mess. 

6.  Tlih'apeutique  Respiratoire;  Traite  ThSorique  et  Pratique  des  SdUes  de 

Respiration  Nouvdles  d,  VEau  Minerale  Pulvhisee  pour  le  traitement 
des  Maladies  de  Poitrine.  Par  le  Docteur  Sales-Girons,  M^ecin- 
Inspecteur  des  Eaux  Sulfureuses  de  Pierrefonds.  1858.  pp.  315. 
Respiratory  Therapeutics  ;  a  Practical  and  Theoretical  Treatise  on  the 
New  Chambers  for  Respiring  Pulverised  Mineral  Water  in  the 
Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest.     By  Dr.  Sales-Oiroks. 

7.  Bains  d  VHydrofhre;  Expefiences  Phytdologiques  et  Observations 

CUniques  faites  d  VUdpital  Saint  Louis.     Par  M.  Hardy.  M6decin 
de  cet  Hdpital,  Professenr  Agr6g6  ^  la  Faculty  de  M^decine  de 
Paris  &<5- — Paris,     pp.  84. 
Physiological  Experiments   and   Clinical    Observations  made  on   tlie 
Hydrofere  Baths  at  the  Hospital  St.  Louis.     By  M.  Hardy. 

8.  Bains  d  VHydrofhre  j  Risum^  des  Principalee  Observations  recuMes 
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9wr  200  Mcdadea  aoumU  aux  soma  de  54  MSdecins  de  Porta,    Par 

C.  Tampibr,  Ex-mMecin-Inspecteor  des  Eaux  de  Oondillac,  Cfaarg6 

de  rinspection  des  divers  Etablissements  de  Bains  ll  THydroBre. 

— Faria,     pp.  52, 
An  Abatrcict  of  the  Principal  ObaenxUiona  made  an  the  Hydrofere 

Botha,  coUectedfrom  200  coaea  voider  the  care  of  54  Medical  if  en 

in  Poria,  By  C.  Tampisb,  Ac. 
At  the  present  time,  when  science  is  extending  itself  so  rapidly  in  all 
departments  that  it  is  only  possible  to  keep  pace  with  its  progress  by 
a  methodical  arrangement  of  the  materials  with  which  its  votaries 
supply  us,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  incambent  upon  us  perio- 
dically to  gather  up  the  stray  threads  of  investigation  which  are 
scattered  about  on  all  sides,  and  to  weave  them  into  connexion 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  web  of  our  previous  knowledge.  In 
the  science  of  medicine  such  an  occasional  ''taking  of  stock"  is 
especially  necessary  in  those  fields  of  research  which  lie  a  little  out 
of  the  beaten  track  of  every-day  routine,  and  which,  from  their 
being  not  very  accessible,  or  not  very  attractive  to  the  great  bulk 
of  the  practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  are  left  to  the  cultivation  of 
those  whom  accident  or  inclination  may  impel  to  the  task.  In  the 
so-called  "  practical*'  branches  of  the  profession  the  case  is  different ; 
there  eveiy  one  is  at  home,  and  each  feels  himself  interested  in 
any  contribution  that  is  made  to  the  common  stock.  And  the  reason 
of  this  is  obvious ;  the  principles  by  which  the  practice  of  these  latter 
is  reguUted  are  so  well  established,  that  they  readily  serve  as  standards 
to  test,  and  as  rallying-points  around  which  to  collect  the  waife  and 
strays  which  the  tide  of  exploration  is  continually  washing  to  our 
feet.  But  where  the  molecules  of  &ct  have  as  yet  only  imperfectly 
crystallized  into  the  outline  of  principle  and  law,  or  where  their 
bearing  upon  the  necessities  of  practice  is  not  very  evident,  the  off- 
spring of  scientific  discovery  are  apt  to  fall  still- bom  to  the  earth, 
and  to  pass  into  the  "  long  night"  of  isolation  or  oblivion,  unless  some 
vatea  aocer  attend  to  chronicle  their  birth,  and  to  introduce  them  to 
the  notice  of  the  busy  world. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  performing  to  some  extent  this  humble  but 
useful  office,  as  well  as  of  forwarding  the  cause  of  a  department  of 
medical  practice  which  we  believe  to  have  been  most  unwisely  neg- 
lected in  this  country,  that  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
brief  outline  of  some  of  the  more  important  contributions  which  have 
of  late  been  made  to  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  balneology.  Many 
of  them  will  doubtless  remember  the  able  rSaumi  on  the  same  subject 
which  appeared  in  our  pages  three  years  ago,*  and  may  have  probably 
been  snfficiently  inter^ted  by  it  to  feel  desirous  of  learning  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  de])artment  of  medicine  during  the 
interval  And  although  the  results  which  we  may  have  to  present  to 
them  may  not  be  so  brilliant  in  their  promise,  or  so  obvious  in  their 
application,  as  some  of  those  with  which  medicine  has  within  the  same 
period  been  enriched,  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  they 

•  See  «« On  the  Aotton  of  Bathi;*  in  BriUih  and  Foreign  MedJoo-Chirurgloal  Berlew 
fbr  Jennarjr.  1859. 
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are  emineDtlj  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  profesidon  generally, 
and  are  in  nianj  cases  susceptible  of  adaptation  to  important  thera- 
peutic ends. 

Of  the  special  propriety  of  reviewiDg  at  the  present  time  the  addi- 
tions which  have  lately  been  made  to  the  literature  of  balneology,  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  To  make  use  of  the  language  of  the  learned 
translator  of  AretsBus,*  whose  loss  to  medical  science  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  know  how  great  a  light  the  history  of  the  past  often 
throws  upon  the  labours  of  the  present,  "  in  no  other  respect  within 
our  recollection  has  so  great  a  change  come  over  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  this  country,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  hygiene  or  thera- 
])eutics,  as  in  the  usage  of  baths."  Whether  we  seek  evidence  of  this 
fact  in  the  more  general  extension  of  the  familiar  British  institution  of 
*'  tubbing,"  which  is  as  much  the  Englishman's  palladium  of  health  as 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  of  his  liberties;  or  in  the  erection  of  the 
admirable  baths  and  washhouses  by  which  the  cultivation  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  with  it,  in  no  small  d^ree,  the  preservation  of  health,  is 
brought  home  to  the  very  doors  of  our  lower  classes;  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  so-caUed  hydropathic  establishments  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  in  the  spasmodic  furor  for  the  hot-air  bath  which  has  lately 
seized  upon  the  public;  or  in  the  introduction  into  use  of  si>ecial 
modes  of  balneation — it  is  dear  that  "  the  bath**  is  destined  ere  long 
to  assume  with  us  an  importance,  both  as  a  preservative  of  health  and 
as  a  remedy  iu  disease,  not  very  Bur  inferior  to  that  which  it  possessed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ancients.  The  interest  which  the  subject  has  thus 
excited  in  the  popular  mind,  and  the  temptation  which  is  thereby  pre- 
sented to  the  publication  of  brochitrea ^^hoae  object  is  rather  ad  cap* 
tandttm  vulgus  than  the  enrichment*  of  science,  makes  it  the  more 
necessary  j^ously  to  scrutinize  every  contribution  to  a  study  so 
young  in  this  country  as  that  of  balneology.  On  the  continent,  where 
its  claims  upon  the  scientific  world  have  long  been  recognised,  where 
^)ecial  journals  are  devoted  to  its  objects,  special  societies  record  its 
progress,  and  an  organized  system  of  inspection  controls  its  practice, 
the  pretensions  of  any  new  forms  of  balneological  treatment,  and  the 
value  of  any  new  contributions  to  balneological  science,  are  more  readily 
estimated  than  they  are  with  u&  To  what  causes  this  greater  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  continental  brethren  to  a  most  important 
branch  of  therapeutics  may  be  due,  it  is  beside  our  purpose  here  to 
inquire ;  any  one  who  doubts  the  fiict  may  easily  satisfy  himself  that 
such  is  the  case  by  referring  to  the  voluminous  *  Dictionary  of  Mineral 
Waters  and  Medical  Hydrology,'  whose  title  we  have  given  above, 
and  by  then  asking  himself  what  work  in  any  way  comparable  with 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  language  ?  These  two  bulky  volumes 
of  upwards  of  1600  pages,  which  ducuss  at  length  the  mechanical  con- 
struction, physiological  action,  and  therapeutic  uses  of  almost  every 
variety  of  bath;  the  chemical  composition  of  most  of  the  leading 
mineral  springs  both  in  £uro[>e  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 

*  I<  the  Turkish  Bath  the  fame  as  the  Antient  Boman  Bath  ?  Bjr  FrancU  Adams,  M.D. 
(Mea.  Timet  and  Gazette,  Feb.  2nd,  1861.) 
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indications  for  their  employment;  and  which  form  a  perfect  reper- 
toriam  of  information  on  all  subjects  relating  to  medical  hydro* 
logy,  are  a  real  oontribntion  to  medical  literature,  and  do  full 
credit  to  the  reputation  of  M.  Durand-Fardel  and  the  able  ccl- 
laborcUeurs  by  whom  he  has  been  assisted.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend any  one  who  wishes  for  a  complete  hand-book  of  reference  on 
these  subjects  to  provide  himself  with  this  work.  That  an  under- 
taking of  such  magnitude  should  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
leaving  an  opening  here  and  there  to  hostile  criticism,  is  only  what 
might  have  been  expected;  into  those  points,  however,  we  will  not 
enter;  we  prefer  to  speak  of  the  work  on  its  general  merits,  and  we 
can  only  express  our  surprise  that,  considering  the  natural  difSoul- 
ties  of  their  task,  and  the  superadded  ones  which  have  been  entailed 
by  the  purely  artificial  meUiod  of  ti*eating  their  subject  which 
they  have  adopted,  its  authors  should  have  succeeded  so  well  as  they 
have. 

If  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  were  always  commensurate 
with  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them,  there  are  few  subjects  with 
regard  to  which  our  knowledge  ought  to  be  more  complete  than  the 
action  of  baths,  for  there  are  few  which  have  received  attention  from 
an  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  medicine,  or  upon  which  more 
able  and  praiseworthy  researches  have  at  different  times  been  made. 
Bat,  unfortunately,  although  the  problems  to  be  determined  in  our 
inquiries  on  this  subject  would  appear  at  first  sight  so  simple  as  to  be 
eauly  susceptible  of  solution,  it  will  be  found  upon  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  them,  that  the  phenomena  they  involve  are  so  complex,  the 
causes  which  disturb  the  uniformity  of  result  so  numerous,  and  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  precisely  similar  conditions  during  the  inves- 
tigation so  great  as  to  render  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge 
on  this  subject  one  rather  of  approximation  to  the  possession  of  pro- 
babiU,  than  to  that  of  actual  trtUh.  Take,  for  instance,  the  influence  of 
sei^bathing  upon  the  economy.  What  would  seem  more  easy  than  to 
determine,  in  the  first  place,  whether  a  course  of  sea-bathing  does  pro- 
duce any  definite  effects  at  all  upon  the  body;  and  in  the  second, 
supposing  that  it  does  so,  to  estimate  at  their  respective  values  the 
infiuenoe  which  the  several  elements  of  the  process  exert  ?  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  only  conditions  necessary  to  be  observed  for  the 
attainment  of  the  above  objects  are  to  take  a  certain  number  of  baths, 
and  to  estimate  during,  and  for  a  short  period  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  their  employment,  the  increase  or  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the 
body«  and  in  the  excretions  generally,  as  weU  as  the'  immediate  effect 
upon  the  centres  of  circulation,  respiration,  and  nervous  action.  Now, 
although  it  might  be  very  easy  to  arrive,  with  a  little  care,  at  a 
tangible  resvlt  on  each  of  these  points,  we  shall  soon  see  how  difficult 
it  would  be  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  those  results  when  we  had 
obtained  them,  and  to  be  sure  that  they  were  really  due  to  the  agency 
experimented  on.  Let  us  reckon  up  some  of  the  principal  conditions 
whose  influence  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  before  doing  so, 
Ist.  There  is  the  8kUe  0/ health  of  the  individiial  on  whom  the  experi' 
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fnents  are  made,  the  susceptibility  of  the  economy  to  the  action  of 
external  influences  being,  as  a  rule,  much  greater  in  most  states  of 
disease  than  in  health.  The  more  we  diverged  from  the  type  of  health, 
the  more  numerous  and  conflicting  are  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  we  conld  expect  uniformity  of  result.  2nd.  The  time  of  day 
at  wkicJi  tlie  haOts  <vre  taken.  The  activity  of  the  organism,  and  con- 
sequently the  amount  of  its  excretions,  and  the  power  with  which  it 
reacts  against  external  influences,  vary  greatly  during  the  twenty- 
four  houra  The  researches  of  Kaupp,  Draper,  Dr.  Edward  Smith, 
and  others,  have  shown  that  there  is  a  sensible  and  moderately 
regular  fluctuation  of  the  circulation  and  excretions  within  the  twenty- 
fcmr  hours,  and  even  between  each  meal.  It  will  therefore  be  neces- 
sary for  our  experimenter  to  take  his  baths  at  the  same  hour  on  each 
day,  and  if  possible  to  institute  several  series  of  researches,  each  at  a 
different  hour,  so  that  he  may  be  able  fairly  to  take  the  average  of  the 
several  membei's  of  each  series,  and  to  compare  the  several  series  with 
one  another.  3rd.  It  will,  for  the  same  reason,  be  necessary  for  him 
to  record  the  periods  at  which  his  meals  are  taken,  and  the  time  thai 
has  elapsed  bekoeen  each  haih  a/nd  its  'preceding  meal.  4th.  But  even 
when  he  has  done  this,  he  must  still  remain  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  period  which  he  has  selected  for  his  observations  is  a  £ur  sample 
of  the  ordinary  condition  of  his  economy  or  not.  It  seems  to  be 
now  ])retty  well  established  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Smith,  as  was 
surmised  by  Professors  Parkes,  Badicke,  and  Vierordt,  that  there  is  a 
cyclical  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  excretions,  and  that  they 
exhibit  often  a  pretty  uniform  "wave"  of  two  days  (Radioke), 
which  is  probably  accompanied  by  others  of  a  much  longer  dura- 
tion. It  would  appear  as  if  the  activity  of  the  organism  fluctuated 
in  a  deflnite  and  rhythmical  manner  within  certain  secular  periods, 
in  dependence  probably  upon  the  great  law  of  secular  vibration  of 
which  we  see  illustrations  in  the  sleep  of  plants  and  animals,  in  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart,  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia,  &c,  and 
which  may  be  ultimately  referable  to  the  variations  of  solar  heat 
experienced  by  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  How,  then,  is  our  investi- 
gator to  be  certain,  even  when  he  has  complied  with  the  conditions 
above  mentioned,  that  his  results  have  been  obtained  in  an  average 
period  of  bodily  activity,  and  that  they  do  not  represent  either 
the  excess  of  the  top  of  a  "  wave,"  or  the  deficiency  existing  during 
the  interval  between  two  waves  ?  On  this  point  he  can  obviously 
only  satisfy  himself  by  accurately  observing  the  activity  of  his 
economy  for  a  considerable  period  under  the  same  conditions  as  those 
which  would  exist  during  the  employment  of  the  baths;  by  noting 
whether  there  are  any,  and  what  amount  of  fluctuation  in  the 
results  obtained,  and  by  using  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these 
results  to  check  the  records  of  the  bathing  investigation.  Should 
he  find  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  definite  period  of  fluctuation 
in  the  activity  of  his  economy,  he  will  then  be  able  either  to  make 
the  bathing  period  correspond  to  it  in  duration,  or  to  allow  for  any 
variation  from  it.     dth.  It  would  also   be   necessary  for    him   to 
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observe  a  uniform  and  moderate  dietary  and  general  course  of  life 
during  the  investigation,  every  deviation  from  which  would  propor- 
tionately vitiate  the  accuracy  of  bis  concliisions.*  6tb.  He  would 
have  to  note  the  amount  of  exercise  taken  previous  to  and  during 
the  time  of  his  bath — e.g.,  the  distance  he  had  to  walk  to  the  sea; 
whether,  whilst  bathing,  he  swam  about,  or  confined  himself  to  the 
passive  enjoyment  of  a  plunge ;  and  what  was  the  amount  of  exer* 
cise  taken  immediately  after  leaving  the  water.  7th.  In  connexion 
with  Uiis  point  he  should  state  the  condition  of  the  sea  generally, 
during  the  whole  of  his  investigation,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of 
the  individnal  baths,  the  observations  of  aeveral  German  observers 
appearing  to  show  that  the  action  of  the  waves  (Wellenschlag)  has 
a  decided  influence  on  the  physiological  efiects  which  bathing  pro- 
duces. 8th.  He  would  also  have  to  record  the  temperature  both  of 
the  sea  and  air  at  each  bath,  as  well  as  that  of  his  own  body,  both 
with  reference  to  the  immediate  effect  of  the  temperature  of  the  water 
upon  the  circulation,  and  to  its  secondary  influence  on  tissue-metamor- 
phosis. 9th.  Of  course  he  would  make  the  duration  of  each  bath  as 
uniform  as  possible,  and  would  use  his  judgment  in  so  adjusting  it  to 
the  conditions  of  temperature,  bodily  strength,  kc,  that  it  should 
not,  on  the  one  hand,  be  too  short  to  allow  of  the  full  efiect  being  pro- 
duced, or,  on  the  other,  too  long  to  interfere  with  the  development  of  that 
reaction  which  is  so  essential  a  part  of  the  bathing  process.  Finally,  he 
should  complement  his  observations  by  such  a  statement  of  his  general 
nervous  susceptibility  as  would  allow  those  who  might  consult  his 
lesearcfaes  to  estimate  the  influence  which  an  excessively  irritable 
or  easily  exhausted  nervous  system  might  have  had  in  unduly  in- 
tensifying the  action  of  external  agencies. 

Having  thus  far  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  physiologist, 
and  arrived  by  the  comparison  of  his  observations  before  and  during 
the  bathing  period  at  results  which,  we  will  suppose,  indicate  that 
the  bathing  either  increases  or  diminishes  the  activity  of  the  whole,  or 
of  some  portion,  of  the  economy,  our  investigator  might  be  led  to 
fiincy  that  his  results  would  now  receive  the  stamp  of  general  appro- 
bation, and  be  recognised  as  pointive  additions  to  the  material  of 
science.  But  this  would  be  &r  firom  being  necessarily  the  case,  for 
having  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  physiologists,  aud  satined  them  that 
he  had  considered  and  made  allowance  for  the  influence  of  various 
collateral  agencies  which  would  have  otherwise  vitiated  the  trust- 
worthiness of  his  observations,  he  might  have  the  bad  luck  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  mathematicians,  who  would  jealously  scrutinize  the 
relations  of  his  figures,  and  who  might  inform  him  tliat,  although  his 
conclusions  might  pombly  be  correct,  the  number  of  his  observations 
was  too  small  in  reference  to  the  fluctuations  between  the  figures 

*  He  woold  also  require  to  be  scmpuloiu  in  tlie  amount  of  liquid  he  eonramed,  eo  that 
tiie  quantities  token  on  the  nereral  bathing  daf  a  should  be  unifbrm,  and  not  excewlve,  in 
•mount;  the  effect  of  large  qnantitiei  of  fluid  ingesta  in  fkrooring  the  metamorphosis  of 
tiswe  rendering  it  impoMlble  to  compare  obserrations  made  under  these  clrumstances 
irith  thow  made  ikstlng.  See  Lehmann's  reply  to  Boeoker  in  MoleschoU's  Untersuoh- 
tosen  znr  Natnrlehre,  Band  rii.  Ileft  2.    18«0. 
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obtained  from  tLem  to  allow  of  more  than  a  problematical  value  being 
attached  to  his  inferences. 

We  have  thus  indicated  some  of  the  traps  and  pitfalls  into  which 
any  one  who  sets  himself  the  task  of  determining  some  of  those 
qnestions  which  lie  at  the  root  of  onr  acquaintance  with  the  influence 
of  balneological  agencies  most  be  prepared  to  fall,  nnless  he  warily 
avoid  them.  And  we  have  done  so,  not  with  the  view  of  dis- 
couraging any  one  who  may  feel  inclined  to  devote  himself  to  this 
branch  of  inquiry,  or  of  fostering  that  pyrrhonistio  indifference  to  the 
solution  of  such  questions  which  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
so  doing  engender  in  a  certain  class  of  minds,  but  that  we  might  corro- 
borate the  assertion  which  we  made  just  now, — ^viz.,  that  the  knowledge 
we  have  acquired  as  the  result  of  many  investigations  in  this  direction 
must  be  regarded  as  problenuUicctUy  rather  than  as  certainty  correct. 
How  great,  indeed,  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  determining  the 
influence  upon  the  economy  even  of  the  commonest  of  the  physical 
agencies,  and  how  conflicting  are  the  statements  oflen  made  with 
regard  to  them,  is  well  exhibited  in  the  discussion  which  has  lately 
been  carried  on  between  three  or  four  of  the  most  distinguished  German 
hydrolog]st&  Into  the  merits  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the 
various  parties  to  it  we  are  unable  to  enter  here,  from  want  of  space, 
although  they  are  in  some  respects  of  very  general  interest;*  all  that 
it  is  necessary  to  say  with  regard  to  the  general  bearings  of  the  contro- 
versy is,  that  any  one  who  impartially  peruses  it  cannot  fail  to  come  to 
two  conclusions:  the  first  is,  tliat  in  attempting  to  determine  the 
influence  of  any  agency  upon  the  economy,  too  much  caution  cannot  be 
exercised  in  taking  into  consideration  every  possible  condition  which 
may  disturb  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained ;  the  second  is,  that  a 
large  number  of  past  researches  will  require  to  be  gone  entii'ely  over 
again  before  they  will  justify  the  reliance  at  present  placed  on  them. 
This  may  be  very  discouraging,  but  it  is  better  to  incur  the  labour  of 
constructing  the  edifice  of  science  entirely  anew  than  that  it  should 
rest  upon  rotten  foundationa 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  this  discussion  on  balneological 
matters  to  which  this  seems  an  appropriate  opportunity  for  referring, 
and  that  is  the  attention  which  it  has  drawn  to  the  importance  of  the 
mcUhemaUccU  rdcUums  of  the  numbers  obtained  in  any  given  series  of 
researches.  In  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  as  necessary  to  be 
observed  in  undertaking  any  investigation  into  the  influence  of  sea- 
bathing, no  question  was  raised  as  to  the  number  of  observations 
requisite  to  constitute  a  reliable  ground  for  drawing  any  inference 
from  the  figures  obtained ;  yet  this  is  the  most  important  consideration 

*  The  reader  who  feels  Interested  in  this  subject  maj  refer  to  the  papers  bj  ProC. 
Radicke,  of  Bonn,  entitled  **  Die  Bedeutang  and  der  Werth  Arithmetischer  Kittel,*'  frc.in 
the  Arehiv  far  Physiolog.  Heilk.,  Band  ii.  Heft  9,  1856 ;  and  in  Moleechott's  Vnter- 
snehongen,  &o..  Band  vi.  Heft  4, 1H69;  which  we  are  glad  to  see  the  New  Sydenham 
Society  has  recently  placed  before  its  subscribcri  in  an  English  dress :  aLto  to  the  papers  oi 
Dr.  L.  Lehmann,  in  Moleschott,  Band  vi.  Heft  3,  and  Band  tH.  Heft  3,  entitled  "  Zor 
Wurdigung  der  Physiologischen  Wirknnc  der  Sitsbttdert**  to  Dr.  Beneke*8  reply  to 
Kadicke  in  the  Arehiv  fur  Physiolog.  Heilk.,  Band  IL  Heft  4,  IShd;  and  to  the  paper  of 
Boeckcr,  quoted  at  the  head  of  tbid  article. 
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of  all  What  must  be  tbe  number  of  the  obflervations  to  justify  our 
placing  confidence  in  the  numbers  deduced  from  them  1  Or,  to  put  the 
question  in  another  way,  how  are  we  to  estimate  the  amount  of  pro- 
bable truth  which  any  given  result,  founded  upon  numerical  processes, 
contains  1  According  to  the  ordinary  method  of  conducting  such  an 
investigation  as  the  above,  two  series  of  researches  are  made ;  the  one 
under  the  influence  of  the  agency  to  be  examined  (in  this  case  sea- 
bathing), and  the  other  in  its  absence.  The  mean  number  of  each 
series  is  then  taken  as  its  representative,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the 
means  with  one  another,  we  conclude  that  the  agency  in  question 
exerts  a  positive,  negative,  or  neutral  influence  upon  the  body  generally, 
or  on  the  special  portion  of  it  under  observation.  Now,  this  process 
consists  of  two  distinct  stages :  the  first  is  the  determination  of  the 
mean  number  of  each  series ;  and  the  second,  the  comparison  of  the 
two  means  with  one  another.  And  the  considerations  involved  in 
these  two  processes  are,  firstly,  to  what  extent  can  the  mean  of  any 
series  of  numbers  be  looked  upon  as  really  representing  the  average 
v^lue  of  the  whole  series;  and  secondly,  does  the  result  which  we 
obtain  by  comparing  the  two  mean  numbers  invariably  indicate  the 
real  difference  in  the  relations  of  the  two  series  ? 

Both  of  these  questions  are  discussed  in  a  most  able  manner  by  Pro- 
lessor  Radicke  in  the  papers  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  and  without 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  subject,  or  the  bearings  which  it  has 
upon  medical  statistics  generally,  which  we  think  had  better  be  re- 
served nntil  the  translation  of  the  Sydenham  Society  makes  its  appear- 
ance, we  shall  content  ourselves  with  briefly  stating  the  conclusions  at 
whibh  he  has  arrived.  * 

The  mean  of  any  series  of  numbers  whose  fluctuations  depend,  as  in 
the  case  we  are  now  considering,  partly  upon  errors  of  observation, 
and  partly  upon  the  influence  of  unknown  disturbing  causes,  may  be 
regarded  as  containing  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  vitiated  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  error,  both  of  which  may  be  approximatively  deter- 
mined by  recognised  mathematical  processes.  As  the  mean  itself 
represents^  as  it  were,  the  line  on  each  side  of  which  the  numbers  of 
the  whole  series  fluctuate,  so  the  amount  of  error  in  the  mean  repre- 
sents the  extent  to  which  the  several  errora  of  excess  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  deficiency  on  the  other,  have  balanced  one  another  in  the  general 
result.  Now,  by  a  natural  law  of  numbers,  the  longer  any  series  of 
numerical  observations  of  this  descri]>tion  is  continued,  the  more  do 
the  errors  of  excess  and  deficiency  tend  to  compensate  one  another,  and 
the  smaller  does  the  residual  amount  of  error  in  the  mean  result  become. 

Hence  the  question.  How  long  must  any  series  of  observations  be 
continued  to  allow  of  our  placing  any  confidence  in  the  mean  result 
obtained  from  them  ?  can  only  be  answered  in  this  way :  A  result  in 
which  the  amount  of  error  equals  that  of  truth  (le.,  =  ^),  is  positively 
unreliable;  but  further  than  this  no  definite  answer  can  be  given,  as 
each  person  must  determine  for  himself  what  degree  of  confidence  he 
wHl  place,  under  the  oircumstanoes,  in  the  mere  numerical  relations 
existing  between  the  truth  and  the  error  in  any  given  mean  result. 
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All  that  we  can  demand  is,  that  in  stating  snch  resnlt  the  observer 
shall  also  state  nmnerically  the  amonnt  of  probable  error  it  con- 
tains, and  by  that  statement  onr  reliance  on  his  conclusions  mnst  be 
governed. 

With  regard  to  the  second  of  the  above  questions,  the  conclusion 
to  which  Professor  Radicke  comes  is  this :  We  may  assume  that  the 
difference  between  the  means  of  any  two  series  of  observations  repre- 
sents the  probable  (not  the  actual)  effect  of  the  additional  agency 
brought  into  play  in  one  of  them,  if  that  difference  exceed  the  sum  of 
^  errors  in  each  of  the  means.  We  may  make  this  condition  clear  by 
a  simple  illastration.  Suppose  that  the  mean  of  one  series  is  50,  with 
a  possible  error  of  10  (Le.,  the  real  mean  varies  between  50  — 10  =  40 
and  50  +  10  =  60),  and  that  the  mean  of  the  other  series  is  70  with  a 
possible  error  of  20  (i.e.,  fluctuating  between  50  and  90).  According 
to  the  ordinary  method  of  proceeding  in  researches  of  the  description 
we  have  been  contemplating,  the  difference  between  these  means  (i.e., 
70  —  50  =  20)  would  be  taken  as  the  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  agency 
introduced  in  one  of  the  series;  but  according  to  Badicke,  it  would 
indicate  nothing  at  all,  because  it  would  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
errors  in  each  of  the  moans  (i.e.,  10  +  20  =  30).  If  the  first  mean  had 
had  a  |>08Hib1e  error  of  only  5,  and  the  second  mean  a  possible  error  of 
only  10,  then  the  difference  of  the  means  (20)  would  have  exceeded 
the  sum  of  the  possible  errors  (15)  by  5,  and  the  reliability  of  the 
result  would  have  been  in  the  proportion  of  20  to  15.  Of  course, 
the  more  the  difference  between  the  means  prepondei-ates  over  the 
greatest  possible  error  (i.e.,  the  sum  of  the  errors  of  the  means),  the 
greater  wiirbe  the  confidence  which  we  shall  place  in  the  result. 

We  have  referred  at  some  length  to  this  element  of  all  statistical 
inquiries  which  are  involved  in  determining  the  influence  of  any 
given  agency  upon  the  economy,  for  two  reasons ;  firstly,  because  its 
right  apprehension  is  intimately  i*elated  to  the  progress,  not  only  of 
balneological,  but  of  all  branches  of  medical  science,  in  which  the 
establishment  of  facts  depends  upon  the  comparison  of  numerous 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  phenomena ;  and  secondly,  because  both  the 
papers  of  Professor  Radicke  and  the  subject  itself  appear  to  have 
attracted  much  less  attention  in  this  country  than  they  deserve.*  We 
hope  to  be  able,  d  propos  of  the  forthcoming  £nglish  translation  of 
them,  to  bring  the  question  more  thoroughly  under  the  notice  of  the 
profession,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  more  exactness  in  the  way  of  con- 
ducting numerical  researches  than  is  too  often  the  case  at  present.  We 
shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the  contri- 
butions to  the  theory  and  practice  of  balneology  which  have  appeared 
since  our  last  notice  of  this  subject. 

Although  Boecker*s  paper  on  the  action  of  hip  and  shower  baths, 

and  of  the  wet  sheet,  has  been  now  published  some  time,  yet  as  it  has 

not  been  noticed  in  this  journal,  and  as  it  has  some  practical  import, 

*  With  the  ezoeptiOQ  of  the  article  **  On  the  Action  of  Baths,**  bjr  Dr.  Parked,  abore 
quoted,  and  the  work  *  On  the  Urine,*  by  the  same  aatlior,  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
•een  Radicke*s  name  quoted  in  any  English  publication.  We  hope  shortly  to  make  our 
readers  more  oonrersant  with  his  labours.— £d. 
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we  Bball  give  a  abort  outline  of  its  contents.  Those  of  onr  readers 
who  perosed  the  article  *  On  the  Action  of  Baths,*  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  will  remember  that  Dr.  L.  Lehmann,  of  Oeynbausen,  arrived,* 
as  the  result  of  his  researches  on  hip-baths,  at  the  conclusions :  Jirtttli/y 
that  they  lessen  the  action  of  the  pulse;  secondly,  that  they  increase 
the  amount  of  the  urine  generally,  and  especially  of  its  water,  urea^ 
uric  acid,  and  fixed  salts;  thirdly,  that  they  increase  the  insensible 
perspiration:  Mid/ourthlf/,  as  a  consequence  of  these  effects,  that  they 
promote  the  metamoq)ho8is  of  tissue.  These  conclusions  were  suffi- 
ciently important  to  attract  general  attention,  and  were  open  to 
sufficient  objections  to  require  further  confirmation.  With  the  view 
of  testing  their  accuracy,  Boecker  and  one  of  his  assistants,  named 
Lampe,  instituted  upon  their  own  persons  a  series  of  researches,  the 
results  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  considerably  modifying  the  con- 
clusions of  Lehmann.  Lam])e*s  investigation  we  may  dismiss  at  once^ 
as  it  only  consisted  of  a  series  of  four  comparative  observations,  which 
are  too  few  to  entitle  his  conclusions  to  any  confidence,  notwithstanding 
that  the  numbers  he  obtained  corroborate,  so  far  as  they  go,  the  results 
at  which  Lehmann  arrived.  Boecker's  investigation  consisted  of  two 
sets  of  observations  of  ten  days  each ;  the  first  without  baths,  and  with 
an  interval  of  two  days  between  two  of  the  observations;  and  the 
second  with  a  hip-bath  on  each  day  of  from  twenty  to  forty  minotes' 
duration,  and  with  an  interval  of  one  day  in  the  series.  The  observa- 
tions appear  to  have  been  carefully  made,  and  all  the  condition^  noted 
which  would  have  interfered  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The 
conclusion  to  which  they  lead,  so  far  as  they  go,  is,  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  hip-baths  at  a  temperature  of  50**-63°  Fah.  produce,  within 
a  period  of  Siree  hours  after  taking  them,  on  a  healthy  person,  any 
effect  either  on  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  or  on  the  amount  of  urea 
and  chlorides  contained  in  it.  The  limitation  which  we  have  italicised 
is  important,  as  Boecker*s  examination  of  the  urine  did  not  extend 
beyond  that  period,  which  he  himself  admits  was  too  short  to  settle 
the  point  definitively.  With  regard  to  their  influence  upon  the  pulse, 
the  number  of  beats  of  which  Boecker  never  took  for  less  than  eight 
consecutive  minutes,  and  on  one  occasion  for  forty,  he  could  not  detect 
that  any  marked  diminution  of  it  occurred,  but  rather  that  it  was 
increased  on  first  entering  the  bath,  though  it  speedily  subsided  to  its 
normal  number.  Some  observations,  however,  which  Lampe  made  upon 
a  third  person  showed  that  the  effect  of  a  hip-bath  of  60°^68°  Fah. 
was  uniformly  to  diminish  the  pulse.  This  corroborates  the  statement 
of  lichmann,  and  agrees  with  the  conclusions  to  which  H.  Johnson 
and  Petri  came ;  but  the  value  of  the  evidence  of  these  latter  observers 
is  much  diminished  by  the  fact  that  they  only  counted  the  pulse  once 
before  entering  the  bath,  an  omission  which,  considering  the  fluctuations 
that  frequently  occur  in  it  from  one  minute  to  another,  may  have  led 
them  into  some  error.  The  more  accurate  researches  of  Virchow,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  allude,  prove  that  the  effect  of  sea-bathing, 

•  Arohiv  det  Yereina  fOr  Geraetnaefaaft.  Arbeit,  Band  i.  S.  615,  and  Band  ii.  S.  l. 
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at  least,  upon  the  poise  is  verj  variable,  aod  it  is  bigbly  probable  that 
the  different  results  to  which  different  observers  have  come  on  this 
subject  are  due  more  to  various  degrees  of  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  the  bath  upon  the  part  of  the  individual,  than  to  any  other  cause. 
Indeed,  as  Petri  remarks,*  the  effect  upon  the  pulse  may  be  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  person  experimented  on. 
And  this  leads  us  to  note  that  in  weighing  the  conflicting  evidence 
which  is  often  given  with  regard  to  the  action  of  various  agencies  upon 
the  system,  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  to  conclude  that  because  the 
statements  of  two  observers  are  at  variance  with  one  another,  one  of 
them  must,  therefore,  be  necessarily  untrue.  These  discrepancies  are 
frequently,  without  doubt,  due  to  the  different  way  in  which  the  organ- 
ism reacts  in  different  persons  to  the  same  stimulus.  What  acts  as  an 
excitant  in  one  case  may  act  as  a  depressant  in  another,  as  every  tyro 
in  physiology  knows.  And  Boecker  expressly  guards  against  the 
inference  being  drawn  from  his  researches,  that  because  he  could  not 
detect  that  any  effect  was  produced  upon  his  own  person  by  hip-bath% 
therefore  they  are  without  influence  altogether.  This  principle  he  also 
applies  to  the  criticism  of  Lehmann's  conclusions;  for,  as  he  justly 
observes,  even  granting  that  they  accurately  represent  the  effect  of  hip- 
baths on  himself,  they  do  so  of  necessity  only  for  himadf,  and  for  no 
one  else,  until  repeated  experiment  shall  have  shown  that  a  similar 
effect  is  produced  by  them  upon  other  persons.  Indeed,  the  objection 
which  Boecker  here  urges  is  one  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  too  many 
of  the  fabrics  which  are  being  continually  raised  by  the  premature 
speculations  of  experimentalists.  How  ofben  does  not  one  see  induc- 
tions of  the  widest  character  drawn  from  observations  made  upon  a 
single  individual;  inductions  which,  it  may  be,  are  accurate  enough 
for  that  person,  which  are  true  for  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
experiments  were  made,  but  which  require  to  be  confirmed  on  dozens, 
or  it  may  be,  scores  of  different  individuals,  before  they  can  be  assumed 
to  represent  indisputable  laws  of  the  economy.  But  Boecker  brings 
another  objection  against  Lehmann's  conclusions  in  the  &ct  that  they 
were  drawn  from  observations  made  on  his  own  person  at  periods  so 
distant  from  one  another  that  they  cannot  be  fairly  said  to  have  been 
made  under  uniform  conditions.  In  reply  to  which  Lehmann  shows 
that,  so  far  as  the  weight  of  his  body  is  evidence  in  point,  his  state  of 
health  was  so  equable  throughout  the  whole  period  embraced  by  his 
researches,  that  in  that  respect  they  were  made  under  uniform  condi- 
tions. But  a  graver  doubt  still  is  cast  upon  Lehmann's  conclusions  by 
the  analysis  which  Boecker  gives  of  the  numerical  relations  of  the 
figures  he  obtained,  in  which  he  shows  that  in  all  cases  the  sum  of  the 
errors  exceeds  the  difference  between  the  means  of  his  series  of  com- 
parative observations,  and  consequently  that  they  are  insufiicient  to 
establish  any  positive  conclusion  at  all.  We  may  here  mention  an 
amusing  instance  which  Boecker  gives  of  the  light  in  which  some 
people  regard  medical  statistics.     He  sa3rs  that  when  he  offered  his 

•  WiMenscluftUchexi  B^grttndimg  der  Wastercnr,  p.  174.    Coblents,  186S. 
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paper, '  Ou  the  Action  of  Sarsaparilla,*  to  one  of  the  German  journals, 
its  insertion  was  promised  on  the  condition  that  '*  only  the  numbers 
expressiDg  the  a^veragea  should  be  printed,  and  not  the  series  from  which 
they  were  deduced,"  as  the  expense  of  printing  the  entire  tables  would 
be  great,  and  "  there  was  no  necessity /or  printing  the  original  numbers 
tahen  the  means  deduced  from  them  were  given,"  The  individual  who 
made  this  condition  certainly  had,  as  Boecker  ironically  remarks,  a 
fine  idea  of  the  value  of  averages ! 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  Boecker's  researches  ou  the  in- 
fluence of  cold  hip-baths,  that  we  must  notice  very  briefly  the  results 
at  which  he  arrived  with  regard  to  that  of  cold  shower-baths,  and  the 
wet  sheet.     To  test  the  operation  of  the  power  of  these  agencies,  six- 
teen observations  were  made  with  a  shower-bath  of  water  at  52^  F., 
and  having  a  fall  of  forty-six  feet;  each  observation  lasting  seven 
minutes.     The  numbers  obtained  when  compared  with  those  given  by 
a  series  made  without  the  use  of  shower-baths,  show  that  in  Boecker*s 
case  the  shower-baths  appear  to  have  produced  no  eflect  whatever 
within  a  period  of  three  luywrs  after  taking  OiAm,  either  on  the  general 
weight  of  the  body,  the  quantity  of  urine,  or  the  amount  of  urea  or 
chloride  of  sodium.     He  allows,  however,  that  in  this,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  hip-baths,  three  hours  was  hardly  long  enough  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  any  effects  having  been  produced,  and  promises  to  institute 
another  series  of  observations  in  which  the  points  involved  shall  be  ex- 
amined during  a  longer  period.     But  even  if  a  second  and  more  pro- 
tracted investigation  should  give  a  similar  result,  it  will  by  no  meani 
follow  from  it  that  the  cold  shower-bath  has  no  influence  at  all  upon 
the  system.     It  would  require  a  very  numerous  and  coincident  series 
of  observations  to  establish  this  in  the  face  of  the  abundant  evidence 
in  ikvour  of  its  therapeutic  efficacy  which  every  clinical  observer  must 
have  collected  for  himself.     And  it  would  almost  appear,  from  the 
negative  results  at  which  Boecker  has  arrived  in  both  these  cases,  as  if 
either  his  system  were  singularly  unimpressionable  to  these  agencies,  or 
else,  which  we  much  suspect,  that  we  must  look  for  the  effect  of  their 
action  in  some  other  direction  than  that  in  which  he  has  sought  it. 
At  any  rate  it  is  somewhat  singular  that,  notwithstanding  his  asser- 
tion that  he  could  not  detect  any  influence  of  the  shower-baths  upon 
the  urine  or  the  weight  of  his  body,  his  own  numbers  show  that  at 
the  end  of  the  three  weeks  during  which  the  experiments  were  made 
he  had  gained  more  than  two  pounds  in  weight.     Bnt  after  all,  even 
if  we  admit  the  accuracy  of  his  negative  conclusion,  it  only  shows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  determine  what  may  be  the  therapeutic  value  of  any 
given  agent  by  simple  observations  on  its  physiological  action.     Here 
is  an  agent,  whose  influence  in  pathological  cases  is  undoubted,  and 
yet  no  evidence  can  be  obtained  of  its  producing  any  effect  whatever 
upon  the  healthy  organism.     This  is  one  of  the  many  facts  which  go 
to  prove  that  our  best  hope  of  establishing  a  rational  classification  of 
therapeutic  agents  is  rather  by  means  of  careful  and  exact  clinical 
observation  than  by  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  or  on  man  in 
a  8tate  of  health. 
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With  regard  to  the  wet  sheet,  twelve  obserrations  andertaken  by 
Lampe  upon  himself  appear  to  show  that  this  application  probably 
increases  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  since  the  loss  of  weight  was 
sensibly,  though  not  considerably  greater,  whibt  the  wet  sheet  was 
employed,  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  There  was,  however, 
no  increase  either  in  the  amount  of  the  urine  or  the  fseces,  bat  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  alkaline  phosphates  of  the  former.  The  products  of 
increased  metamorphosis  must  therefore  have  escaped  by  the  lungs 
and  skin ;  in  corroboration  of  which  supposition  Boecker  states  that 
profuse  perspiration  during  the  use  of  the  wet  sheet  is  very  common. 
Both  this  statement,  and  that  of  the  increased  loss  of  weight  by  the 
body  generally,  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  assertions  of  Howard 
Johnson,  who  foand  that  during  the  use  of  the  wet  sheet  the  body 
maintains  its  normal  weight,  and  that  sweating  is  never  produced :  but 
they  agree  with  the  observations  of  Wundt,*  who  states  that  rapid 
loss  of  weight  occurs  during  the  use  of  the  wet  sheet.  It  must  be  re- 
gretted that  observations  undertaken  with  such  praiseworthy  care 
and  diligence  as  those  of  Boecker  have  not  led  to  more  positive  results. 
There  is  certainly  no  other  science  but  physiology  in  which  so  much 
skilled  labour  and  time  are  expended  without  leading,  often,  to  any 
tangible  result  Let  us  hope  that  such  conscientious  labours  find 
their  reward  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  hesoin  de  travaiUer  which  is  the 
necessity  of  some  men's  lives,  if  in  no  other  way. 

The  paper  by  Professor  Virchow  *  On  the  Action  of  Sea-bathing  at 
Misdroy,'  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge,  and  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  author's  high  reputation  for  scientific  accu- 
racy. Misdroy  is  situated  in  the  North  Sea,  and  is  one  of  the  two 
islands  which  form  the  delta  of  the  Oder.  It  is  much  noted  for  its 
sea-bathing,  and  is  greatly  frequented  for  that  purpose  in  summer  by 
the  inhabitants  from  the  mainland  of  Prussia.  Much  iuformation  is 
contained  in  the  earlier  portion  of  Virchow's  paper  on  its  climate,  pre- 
vailing winds,  the  character  of  its  sea,  and  other  points  of  interest  to 
those  who  may  purpose  visiting  it.  The  special  object  with  which 
the  author's  researches  were  made,  was  to  determine  the  influence  of 
sea-bathing  upon  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  circulation,  and  the 
respiration.  The  experiments  were  made  in  autumn,  on  his  own 
person,  and  the  first  set  lasted  from  the  17th  to  the  29th  of  Angust; 
the  second  from  the  8th  to  the  13th  of  September  (in  both  cases  in- 
clusive), so  that  altogether  nineteen  are  recorded.  Previous  to  making 
them,  the  author  had  bathed  for  a  few  days ;  he  was  also  in  good  health, 
and  lived  liberally  on  a  mixed  diet.  To  register  the  variations  of  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  one  of  Geissler's  delicate  thermometers  was 
used:  on  two  occasions  the  observation  was  made  in  the  axilla,  but 
on  the  others  in  the  mouth  and  the  palm  of  the  hand.      Full  tabular 

*  ArchiT  ftlr  WisAen.  Hcilk.,  Band  iii.  S.  35.  It  must  be  noted  with  regard  to  Wundt*8 
caseji,  which  were  only  two  in  num^ier,  that  they  were  both  of  them  women,  and  both  of 
tbera  suffering  under  hysteria.  Still,  the  coincidence  between  the  great  increase  of  the 
uriue,  urea,  and  chloride  of  sodium  in  them  (nearly  double  that  excreted  during  a  corre- 
sponding period  without  the  sheet),  hardly  leares  a  doubt  tliat  a  portion  of  that  increase 
is  due  to  that  agency. 
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records  are  given  of  the  results  of  tlie  observations,  the  points  noted 
in  them  being,  the  temperature  in  the  house,  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
the  bathing  machine;  of  the  sea,  and  the  amount  of  motion  in  it  (in- 
dicated roughly) :  the  temperature  of  the  mouth  and  hand  before  and 
after  bathing,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  respirations  and  pulsations 
under  the  same  circumstances;  and  the  duration  of  the  bath,  together 
with  general  information  as  to  food,  occupation,  &c,,  during  the  time 
that  the  researches  were  continued.  Throughout  the  whole  period  the 
sea  only  varied  3® '2  C,  and  the  air  only  5***1  0.  in  temperature, 
a  uniformity  which  adds  greatly  to  the  reliability  of  Virchow's  con- 
dusions.  The  average  temperature  of  the  mouth  was  SB'^'S  C,  and 
that  of  the  axilla  corresponded  exactly  with  it.  In  the  house  the 
temperature  of  the  hand  agreed  with  that  of  the  mouth,  but  directly 
after  leaving  the  house  the  hand  began  to  cool,  and  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  two  became  perceptible.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  find  that  this  di^renoe  diminished  as  the  observations  were  con- 
tinued :  on  the  ninth  of  August  the  temperature  of  the  hand  in  the 
bathing  machine  was  33'''2  C. ;  but  on  the  latter  days  of  the  investi- 
gation it  was  on  an  average  35^*5  C;  showing  that  the  effect  of 
bathing  was  to  permanently  increcue  tJie  activity  of  the  peripheral  drcu' 
ladon.  The  author  also  notes  that  the  sensation  of  heat  in  his  hand 
in  no  way  correq[)onded  with  the  real  temperature. 

The  bath  always  caused  a  diminution  of  temperature  in  the  body 
(notwithstanding  the  exertions  he  made  while  in  the  sea  and  in  walking 
down  to  it),  which  varied  from  1^  to  2^  0.  Yirchow  sometimes  stayed 
in  the  water  as  long  as  half  an  hour,  and  generally  found  that  the 
longer  he  remained  in  it  the  more  the  temperature  of  his  body  was 
lowered.  Although  the  diminution  of  temperature  was  comparatively 
so  slight  in  the  mouth,  it  was  much  greater  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
amounting  on  one  occasion  to  1 1°*4  C,  and  on  an  average  to  8^*02  C. 
In  reference  to  this  point,  the  author  points  out  that  the  influence  of 
the  air  as  a  cooling  agent  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  water,  and 
that  the  maximum  of  cold  was  reached  in  September,  the  minimum  in 
August.  This  agrees  to  some  extent  with  the  statement  of  Currie,* 
who  found,  however,  that  the  diminution  of  temperature  in  the  mouth 
was  as  much  as  4^-5  C.  after  half  an  hour's  exposure  in  a  bath,  the 
temperature  of  which  was,  it  must  be  stated,  as  low  as  5°  to  7°  C. ; 
and  that  the  fall  was  even  greater  when  the  bather  was  exposed  for  a 
short  time  on  coming  out  of  the  water  to  a  sharp  breeze.  The  ob- 
servations of  Esmarch,  Aubert,  and  Forster,  Kahltor,t  Fleury, J  and 
Bjelt§  also  confirm  those  of  Virchow,  though  those  of  the  three  latter 
are  in  many  respects  so  imperfectly  recorded  as  greatly  to  diminish 
their  value.  We  may  observe  that  the  accuracy  of  Virchow's  state- 
ments as  to  the  temperature  of  his  mouth  is  greatly  increased  by  his 
having  kept  it  steadily  closed  whilst  bathing. 

*  On  the  Eflfect  of  Cold  and  Warm  Water  in  the  Treatmentof  Ferer.    Wrcrpool.  17»8. 
t  Uber  die  Zweclun&saige  Anvrendung  der  Hans-  nnd  FlusB-b&der.    Wlen,  1893. 
X  Pnetlsch-Kritische  Abhandlong  fiber  die  WaMerheUknnde.    Stettin,  1858. 
f  BUldrag  tiU  laran  om  det  KaUa  Tattnet  rtsom  UkamedeL    HeUingfors,  18S8. 
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The  conclusion  at  wbich  Yirohow  arrived  with  regard  to  the  efi^ 
of  bathing  upon  the  pulse  and  respiration  was,  that  whilst  the  pulse 
was  increased  by  motion  in  the  morning  air,  and  the  respirations 
slightly  diminished,  especially  when  the  air  was  cold,  the  bath  in- 
creased the  number  of  respirations  without  definitely  affecting  that  of 
the  pulse,  its  beats  being  sometimes  increased,  and  sometimes  dimi- 
nished. Hence  the  rcUsio  of  the  pulsations  to  the  respirations  was 
diminished  in  the  proportion  of  3*8 : 1  to  2*9  : 1.  But  although  his 
own  observations  enabled  him  to  draw  no  decided  conclusion  as  to  the 
influence  of  bathing  on  the  pulse,  Yirchow  believes,  from  a  comparison 
of  special  circumstances,  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  cold  bathing  does  cause  a  diminution  in  the  activity 
of  the  heart — ^a  fkct  of  which  we  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Although  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  observers 
with  regard  to  this  point,  in  the  main  they  coincide  in  asserting  that 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  diminution  of  tlie  pulse  is  produced  by 
bathing. 

Wiedasch,  it  is  true,  in  the  work  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer, 
states  that  out  of  39  cases,  the  pulse  was  increased  by  bathing  in  the 
sea  in  27,  and  he  attributes  the  diminution  in  the  12  to  pathological 
causes,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  such  an  increase  is  the 
test  of  the  beneficial  action  of  sea-bathing.  But  Wiedasch's  obser- 
vations were  not  made  upon  himself,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt 
whether  he  has  not  mistaken  the  temporary  effect  of  emotional  excite- 
ment upon  the  heart  in  persons  of  a  susceptible  nervous  organization  for 
the  decided  physiological  action  of  the  bath.  Quastetta^*  Harse^t  Poite- 
viB,  Marteau,  Currie,  Sieveking,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  have  written 
on  the  subject,  all  agree  as  to  the  sedative  influmice  of  cold  bathing  upon 
the  heart.  Ealconer,^  indeed,  states  that  the  immMdiate  effect  of  instan- 
taneous cold  immersion  is  increase  of  the  pulse ;  but  he  adds,  that  a  pro- 
longed cold  bath  permanently  depresses  it.  Macard  found  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  baths  under  35°  C.  diminished  the  pulse,  and  the 
more  so  the  longer  the  bath  lasted,  or  the  higher  the  pulse  was  before 
taking  it.  This  latter  assertion  quite  agrees  with  the  result  of  some 
observations  of  our  own,  both  upon  the  cold  shower,  and  in  an  opposite 
direction,  on  the  hot-air  bath;  for  we  have  always  found  that  the 
depressing  effect  of  the  former  was  always  greatest  when  the  pulse 
was  high,  whilst  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  latter  was  greatest  when 
the  pulse  was  low  before  taking  the  bath.  With  regard  to  this  pointy 
it  may  be  observed  that  many  of  the  above-quoted  observers  leave  us 
in  doubt  as  to  what  amount  of  exercise  they  took  immediately  before 
or  after  the  bath,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  diminution  relates 
to  an  accidentally  heightened  state  of  the  pulse  by  walking  to  the 
bath,  undressing,  ko.,  or  to  its  normal  standard.  We  believe  that  any 
discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  the  above  authorities  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  bath  on  the  pulse  is  explicable  by  the  different  cir- 

•  Btudli  Medid  Bull*  aoque  di  Mire.    Mflano,  18iS. 

t  SohiBldt*0  Jahrbooh.,  Band  xiT.  8. 147. 

X  ObMrrstloiia  regpectiiiff  the  Pulae.    179«. 
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cnmstauoes  under  which  the  observations  were  made;  and  that  the 
sedative  influence  of  cold  baths  is  proportionate^  not  only  to  the  low^ 
ness  of  their  temperature,  but  also  to  the  amount  of  suriiEioe  which  is 
exposed  to  them,  and  to  the  natural  fluctuations  of  the  pulse  exhi- 
bited by  the  individaal  experimented  upon.  Avicenna  long  ago  re- 
marked, that  when  a  cold  bath  exerted  its  influence  upon  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  economy,  it  depressed  the  heart's  action ;  but  when 
it  only  i^Eected  tl^  external  parts,  the  pulse  became  fuller  and  more 
rapid. 

Yirchow  discusses  at  some  length  the  question  of  the  cause  of 
this  diminution  in  the  activity  ^  the  heart  Is  it  caused  by  the 
peripheral  cooling  of  the  body  by  the  cold  water  acting  through  the 
cutaneous  nerves, — or  through  the  b]ood?  And  if  by  the  latter,  does 
the  cooled  blood  act  as  a  direct  sedative  upon  the  heart,  or  indirectly 
through  the  vagusi  The  illustrious  Harvey*  remarked,  that  direct 
application  of  cold  to  the  embryo  of  the  fowl  caused  a  diminution  of 
pulsations  in  the  festal  heart;  and  Oalliburces  found  that  by  plunging 
the  pulsating  heart  of  a  frog  into  water  at  10°  C,  he  could  cause  its 
immediate  quiescence,  and  that  he  was  able  to  r^tore  its  activity  by 
introducing  it  into  water  at  6{f  G.  On  the  other  hand,  the  researches 
of  Yalentin,  Wundt,  and  others,  show  that  section  of  one  or  both 
vagi  causes  notable  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  body;  but 
it  remains  to  be  shown  whether  application  of  cold  to  the  peripheral 
extremities  of  the  vagus  has  any  effect  on  the  heart  or  not.  We  have 
applied  cold  (ice)  directly  to  the  vagus  of  a  cat  in  the  neck,  but  without 
producing  any  cbfinite  results  on  the  activity  of  the  heart. 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  bathing  upon  the  other  organs  of  the 
body,  Yirchow  offers  no  certain  information;  but  he  quotes  an  obser- 
vation of  Kahltor  which,  in  his  opinion,  proves  conclusively  that  the 
skin  does  absorb  water.  A  strong  man,  aged  twenty-six,  remained 
for  an  hour  in  a  bath  at  40^  R,  during  which  time  the  weight  of  his 
body  diminished  by  6  lbs.  3  ozs. ;  but  when  placed  for  an  hour  in  a  bath 
at  2°  R.,  he  gained  dibs,  in  weight  1  This,  though  the  amounts  are 
improbably  large,  coincides  with  the  results  which  Duriauf  obtained ; 
but  the  whole  question  of  the  absorbing  power  of  the  skin  is  in  such 
an  unsatis&ctory  state,  that  isolated  experiments  like  this  can  do  little 
or  nothing  towards  clearing  up  the  discrepancies  of  various  observers 
witii  regard  to  it. 

The  primary  effects  of  sea-bathing  are  summed  up  by  Yirchow  as 
follows : — ^The  blood  is  propelled  from  the  peripheral  to  the  central 
parts  of  the  circulating  system;  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  corresponding 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  central  organs  takes  place.  Loss 
of  energy  is  felt  in  the  motor,  and  of  sensibility  in  the  sensory  nerves; 
and  even  the  muscles  themselves  are  less  easily  excited  than  usual. 
The  secretions  of  the  skin  and  intemal  organs  are  at  this  time  pro- 
bably reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  body  is  in  much  the  same  state 
as  that  of  an  animal  whose  skin  is  covered  with  varnish.     The  dimi- 

«  Exerdtattonn  de  Generatione  Animaliam.    Amstelod.  1661* 
t  Arehif  Qen.  de  M^    Ftf? .  18ft6. 
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nution  of  the  bodily  temperature  which  takes  place  is  probably  as 
much  due  to  a  diminished  production  of  heat  as  to  an  absolute  ab- 
straction of  it.  The  secondary  efiects  Yirchow  found  to  be — the 
temperature  of  the  mouth  generally  rose  in  half  an  hour  after  the 
bath  above  itt$  height  on  entering  the  sea,  and  during  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  afternoon  continued  some  degrees  above  its  normal 
standard;  whilst  in  the  evening  it  sunk  again,  but  without  ever 
reaching  the  temperature  of  the  morning.  In  the  hand  and  other 
peripheral  portions  of  the  body  it  was  two  or  three  hours  before  the 
normal  degree  of  temperature  was  regained,  but  eventually  it  equalled 
that  of  the  mouth.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  increase  of  tem* 
perature  noted  in  the  body  generally,  the  pulse  and  respiratory  move- 
ments resumed  their  normal  frequency  in  from  half  to  one  hour,  and 
somewhat  exceeded  it  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  From  these 
&cts  Yirchow  infers  that  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  is  increased  by 
bathing,  and  he  finds  evidence  in  fitvour  of  this  assumption  in  the 
more  vigorous  appetite  which  he  enjoyed  during  the  bathing  period, 
as  well  as  in  the  augmented  weight  of  his  body  which  followed.  Into 
this  and  other  more  debatable  portions  of- his  paper,  however,  we 
refrain  from  entering  here,  both  on  account  of  our  having  already 
exceeded  the  space  which  we  originaUy  proposed  to  allot  to  it,  and 
because  we  prefer  to  give  our  readers  only  the  positive  results  which 
Yirchow's  observations  have  established,  and  to  postpone  drawing  any 
inference  from  them  until  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  researches 
of  others. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Wiedasch  is  ostensibly  intended  as  a  handbook  for 
the  bathers  who  frequent  the  island  of  Nordemey,  but  it  is  in  reality 
a  treatise  on  the  effects  and  uses  of  sea-bathing  in  general  And  al- 
though it  contains  few  positive  additions  to  our  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  rather  designed  for  the  non-medical  than  the  medical  public, 
there  is  much  in  it  that  will  well  repay  the  perusal  of  any  one  who  may 
desire  to  obtain  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  ph3r8iological  rela- 
tions of,  and  therapeutic  indications  for,  a  course  of  sea-bathing.  Dr. 
Wiedasch  divides  his  work  into  two  parts ;  in  the  first,  he  discusses 
the  effect  of  sea-air,  and  in  the  second  that  of  sea-water  upon  the  or- 
ganism. Under  the  former  head  he  treats  of  the  influence  of  the 
increased  density  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  sea  level,  its  richness  in 
saline  particles  and  in  watery  vapour,  and  of  the  greater  amount  of 
ozone  which  it  contains,  upon  persons  coming  to  it  from  an  inland  dis- 
trict. Under  the  latter,  he  considers  more  particularly  the  action  upon 
the  economy  of  the  temperature  and  chemical  oom[)08ition  of  the  sea, 
as  well  as  of  the  shock  of  its  waves  (Wellenschlag).  Indeed,  the  im- 
portance which  most  German  writers  attribute  to  this  latter  element  of 
sea-bathing  seems  rather  exaggerated  to  English  readers,  and  is  pro- 
bably explicable  by  the  more  exposed  positiou  of  the  bathing  places  on 
the  North  and  Baltic  seas,  and  by  the  greater  roughness  of  the  water 
at  them,  compared  with  the  more  favourite  resorts  on  our  own  coasts. 
Dr.  "Wiedasch  describes  very  carefully  the  natui-e  of  the  reaction  which 
follows  the  judicious  employment  of  the  cold  bath,  and  lays  down  some 
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tiaefiil  ToleB  for  testing  whether  batliing  is  beneficial  or  not  Although 
the  work  is  on  the  whole  very  inteUigiblj  and  practically  written,  it 
exhibits  an  occasional  tinge  of  that  speculative  pedantry,  without 
which  it  would  appear  that  but  few  German  works  could  be  complete. 
Thus,  the  author  devotes  some  space  to  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
whether  the  fluids  excreted  by  the  moUusca,  or  the  adhesion  of  the 
stinging  weapons  of  the  Radiata  to  the  skin  (wie  ea  von  dnzdnen 
avne^en  itt  I)  have  much  to  do  with  the  beneficial  effects  of  bathing  or 
not' ;  and  he  also  dilates  upon  the  probable  existence  of  important  dec* 
tricfd  relations  between  the  bather  and  the  sea,  but  this  he  gravely 
allows  to  be  "  eiu  schwieriges  problem  T 

Dr.  Mess  has  been  attached  for  some  years  as  medical  director  to  the 
large  bathing  establishment  at  Sch^veningen,  a  place  much  resorted  to 
by  bathers,  especially  from  the  Hague,  within  three  miles  of  which  it 
is  situated ;  he  therefore  speaks  ex  ccUhedrd  on  the  value  of  sea  air 
and  water  as  curative  agents.  The  object  of  his  work  is  more  espe- 
cially to  point  out  the  importance  of  studying  the  relative  temperatures 
of  the  sea  and  lur  during  the  different  months  of  the  bathing  season, 
with  the  view  of  employing  the  information  so  obtained  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  individual  cases  more  completely  than  is  done  at 
present.  For  this  purpose  he  examined  the  temperature  of  the  sea  and 
air  daily  firom  the  1st  of  June  to  the  30th  of  September  in  the  years 
1855,  6,  and  7,  at  6  A.M.,  and  at  mid-day.  The  results  of  his  observa- 
tions are  given  in  three  large  diagrammatic  tables,  and  they  are,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  the  only  ones  on  record  extending  over  so  long  a 
period.  Although  they  contain  several  points  of  interest,  their  value 
is  chiefly  of  a  local  kind,  as  they  only  represent  the  fluctuations  of 
atmospheric  and  marine  temperature  at  one  given  spot.  They  will, 
however,  be  useful  not  only  as  enabling  practitioners  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  climate  of  Sch^veningen,  and  its  fitness  for  individual  cases, 
but  also  as  a  means  of  comparison  with  that  of  other  places.  And  we 
would  point  out  to  those  of  our  medical  brethren  who  may  be  residing 
at  the  sea^side,  that  they  would  greatly  advance  the  science  of  meteoro- 
logy by  undertaking  a  series  of  observations  of  an  analogous  nature  to 
those  of  Dr.  Mess.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relative  variations  of 
temperature  in  the  air  and  sea  on  different  parts  of  our  own  coast  is 
muc^  wanted ;  and  full  information  on  this  point  would  often  enable 
a  medical  man  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  various 
watering-places  for  individual  cases  on  better  grounds  than  he  at  pre- 
sent possesses.  The  importance  of  so  doing  is  not  nearly  so  much 
appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be.  To  persons  in  good  health  it  perhaps 
matters  little  whether  in  selecting  the  time  of  the  year,  or  the  hour  of 
the  day,  at  which  they  will  bathe,  they  do  more  than  consult  their  own 
mdinations ;  but  for  invalids,  or  those  who  though  not  invalids  are 
very  sensitive  to  variations  of  temperature,  much  care  is  often  re- 
quidte  in  determining  the  hour  and  the  season  when  sea-bathing  will 
prove  most  beneficial  to  them.  The  want  of  discrimination  shown  in 
this  respect  is,  we  believe,  the  most  common  cause  of  the  unsatis&ctory 
results  often  obtained  by  invalids  from  a  course  of  sea-bathing,  and  Dr. 
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Mess  mentions  several  striking  cases  in  corroboration  of  this  view. 
The  existence  of  such  records  of  temperature  as  we  have  suggested 
would  do  much  to  remove  any  difficulty  which  medical  men  living  in- 
land may  feel  in  giving  advice  on  this  subject,  and  Dr.  Meas  deserves 
well  of  the  profession  for  the  example  he  has  set  in  instituting  them. 
The  results  of  his  own  exjierience  have  shown  him,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  opinion,  that  the  early  months  of  the  season — viz.,  June,  July, 
and  the  first  weeks  of  August,  are  much  better  adapted  for  the  majority 
of  invalids  than  the  latter  ones.  The  reasons  which  he  assigns  'for 
this  superiority  of  therapeutic  influence  are,  that  the  sea  during  the 
early  months  is  much  rougher,  and  that  on  this  account,  as  well  as  &t>m 
the  temperature  being  less  elevated,  bathing  is  more  bracing  then  than  at 
a  later  period ;  and  also  that  the  greater  length  of  the  days  during 
these  months  enables  the  patient  to  enjoy  a  much  longer  exposure  to 
the  sea  air  than  during  the  month  of  September  or  the  latter  part  of 
August  Of  the  rules  generally  which  Dr.  Mess  lays  down  for  the 
various  cases  in  the  treatment  of  which  recourse  is  usually  had  to 
bathing,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  anything,  as  they  wiU  be  best 
studied  by  a  reference  to  the  work  itself  We  will  only  refer  to  two, 
which,  from  their  being  of  some  practical  importance,  as  well  as  from 
their  not  being  commonly  recognised,  are  deserving  of  individual  no- 
tice. The  first  is,  that  whilst  ansemic  patients  are  for  the  most  part 
greatly  benefited  by  sea-bathing,  and  that  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year,  those  who  sufier  from  chlorosis  rarely  derive  any  good  from  it, 
or,  if  they  do,  it  is  only  when  the  time  at  which  the  baths  are  taken 
is  most  judiciously  selected.  The  distinction  here  laid  down  between 
anemia  and  chlorosis  has  received  a  certain  amount  of  attention,  but 
is  deserving  of  much  more  than  is  generally  given  to  it,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  theoretical  considerations  with  regard  to  the  aetiology  of 
these  two  states  which  it  involves,  but  also  because,  as  in  this  case, 
their  trestment  often  requires  to  be  conducted  on  very  different  prin- 
ciples. The  second  rule  which  Dr.  Mess  lays  down,  and  which  we 
think  worthy  of  consideration,  is  that  whilst  pregnant  women  of  a 
robust  constitution  should  not  be  allowed  to  bathe  at  all,  or  only  with 
very  great  caution ;  those  who  have  sufifered  from  previous  abortions^ 
which  have  enfeebled  their  constitution  generally  and  disordered  the 
special  functions  of  the  uterus,  recover  their  health  sooner  by  the  aid 
of  bathing  than  by  any  other  means,  and  proceed  to  their  full  term 
vrith  the  happiest  results.  The  success  which  Dr.  Mess  has  met  with 
in  the  application  of  this  plan  of  treating  cases  which  are  amongst  the 
most  trying  and  intractable  with  which  a  medical  man  has  to  deal, 
is  such  as  to  show  that  it  is  deserving  of  the  commendation  which  he 
bestows  upon  it. 

Intermediate  in  position  between  baths  of  air  and  water,  and 
differing  essentially  both  in  their  nature  and  uses  from  those  of 
vapour,  are  the  so-called  "spray  baths"  which  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  medical  practice  by  MM.  Sales-Girons  and  Mathieu  (de  la 
Dr6me).  The  principle  upon  which  the  inventions  of  both  these 
gentlemen  are  based  is  the  same — viz.,  the  reduction  of  mineral  waters 
and  medicated  liquids  generally  to  the  state  of  spray  or  mist,  but  its 
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Applicaliou  difiEers  in  the  two  oases.  The  object  of  M.  Sales-Girons, 
the  well-known  editor  of  the  '  Bevue  M^icale,'  to  whom  the  merit  of 
originating  this  plan  of  treatment  is  due,  is  to  employ  medicated  fluids 
in  what  he  calls  their  "  pulyerixed"  condition  for  the  topical  medication 
of  the  lungs  and  air^passages. 

The  idea  itself  is  in  some  respects  hj  no  means  a  new  one,  for 
''aspiratoiy'*  chambers  are  found  in  the  remains  of  many  ancient 
Boman  baths,  and  the  vi^qr  promenades  of  Kreutznach,  Naoheim, 
Ischl,  and  other  watering-places,  are  well  known.  In  some  of  these, 
partideB  of  the  saline  oonstituents  of  the  waters  are  actually  carried 
up  mechanically  in  the  fumes  which  arise  from  the  boiling  springs; 
bot^  as  a  rule,  the  ''  vapours'*  of  these  establishments  are  nothing  more 
than  the  vapour  of  water,  to  which  all  the  therapeutic  properties 
assigned  to  them  are  due.  In  the  year  1856,  M.  Sales-Oirons  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  carrying  out  on  a  larger  and  more  complete  scale 
the  reduction  of  mineral  waters  to  a  state  of  spray,  arguing  that  if  the 
inhalation  of  those  vapours  which  were  the  result  of  a  natural  but 
iii^)arfect  operation  had  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  beneficial,  a 
more  efficient  application  of  the  process  might  lead  to  still  more  potent 
effects.  With  this  view  he  instituted  at  Pierrefonds,  a  watering-place 
near  Oompidgne,  a  chamber  in  which  the  patients  respured  the  elements 
of  the  mineral  spring  (sulphurous)  disseminated  into  the  finest  spray. 
That  in  so  doing  M.  Sales-Glrons  attained  at  least  one  part  of  hia 
object — ^viz.,  a  bond  fide  vaporization  of  the  liquid  so  treated,  is  shown 
by  the  report  of  MM.  Patissier  and  Ossian  Henry  to  the  Academic  de 
M^ecine  of  Paris,  in  which  they  state  that  they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  spray  of  the  chamber  at  Pierrefonds  contains  all  the 
elements  of  the  original  mineral  water.  For  this  process  M.  Sales- 
Girons  received  from  the  Academic  as  a  recompense  a  silver  medaL 
Subsequently  to  this  he  has  devised  an  apparatus  of  so  portable  a 
nature  that  it  can  easily  be  introduced  into  an  ordinary  room,  by 
means  of  which  any  fluid  may  be  readily  reduced  to  as  fine  a  spray 
as  that  produced  by  the  large  machine  employed  in  his  ''  chamber  of 
inspiration."  Some  of  the  results  of  treatment  by  this  method  of 
m^cation  are  contained  in  the  work  whose  title  we  have  given  above ; 
and  though  we  think  that  the  dependence  of  the  good  eflects  obtained 
in  some  of  the  cases  upon  the  respiratory  treatment  alone  is  doubtful, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  process  promises  to  be  of  considerable 
service  for  certain  therapeutic  purposes.  Indeed,  no  one  who  reflects 
for  an  instant  upon  the  vast  extent  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  mem- 
brane, upon  the  activity  of  its  absorbent  powers,  and  upon  the  utility 
which  the  imperfect  methods  of  locally  medicating  it  at  our  present 
disposal  unquestionably  possess,  can  doubt  that  a  process  by  which 
medicinal  agents  may  be  directly  applied  to  it  in  any  given  strength 
would  be  a  most  important  contribution  to  our  means  of  combating 
disease.*     Some  doubts  have  lately  been  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon 

*  **  Thu.  both  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  the  respiratory  apparatos  ia  of  all  parts 
of  the  eoonomj  that  which  combines  in  the  highest  degree  the  conditions  of  perfection  as 
SB  absorbing  instnuMnt,and  one,  too,  by  which  the  introduction  of  foreign  matters  into  ths 
cvganism  is  most  easy  and  rapid.**— Milne-Edwards :  Le9ons  sur  la  PhysioL,  tome  y.  p.  SOI. 
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the  valoe  of  M.  Salea-Qirons*  invention  bj  MM.  Pietra-Santa,  R6n6 
Brian,  and  ChampouiUon.  The  former  of  these  observers  asserts, 
from  investigations  upon  "  pulverized**  water  at  the  "  Eaux  Bonnes^** 
that  the  chemical  elements  of  the  "  pulverized"  water  are  not  carried 
over  in  the  spray,  and  consequentlj  not  inhaled  by  the  lungs.  M. 
Brian  caused  two  or  three  of  the  lower  animals  to  inspire  a  solution 
of  pulverized  perchloride  of  iron,  and  afber  killing  them,  could  detect 
no  traces  of  that  substance  in  the  bronchi  or  air-passages  of  the  lungs. 
M.  Champouillon  caused  a  patient  with  bronchitis  to  inhale  the  spray 
of  a  similar  solution,  and  on  testing  his  expectoration  could  detect  no 
traces  of  iron.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  the 
evidence  of  MM.  Patissier  and  Ossian  Henry,  who  are  at  least  as  good 
chemists  as  M.  Pietra-Santa,  shows  distinctly  that  the  spray  of  the 
"pulverized"  water  at  Pierrefonds  oonUdned  all  the  elements  of  its 
sources  of  origin  {taiUea  les  mbalances  proprea  d  reau),  and  they  state 
that  80  fa/r  the  object  of  M.  Sales-Girons  is  attained.  Upon  the 
second  question  at  issue — viz.,  the  passage  of  the  medicated  spray  into 
the  air-passages,  we  think  that  the  experiment  of  M.  Brian  proves 
little  or  nothuig,  as  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  spray,  unless  care- 
fully carried  to  the  aperture  of  the  larynx  by  means  of  a  tube,  might 
have  been  all  condensed  on  the  walls  of  the  mouth  and  nares  of  the 
animals  experimented  on,  and  have  thence  passed  by  swallowing  into 
the  oesophagus.  We  have  found,  after  repeated  trials  with  M.  Sales- 
Oirons'  apparatus,  that  if  the  solution  employed  is  sufficiently  strong 
and  the  spray  carried,  as  we  have  mentioned,  by  means  of  a  tube  to 
the  back  of  the  fauces,  most  distinct  evidence  of  its  passage  into  the 
lungs  may  be  obtained.*  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  detuls  on 
the  subject,  but  we  are  bound  to  add  that  the  penetration  of  the 
spray  into  the  air-passages,  though  it  does  occur  with  careful  manager 
ment,  is  by  no  means  so  easily  demonstrated  as  M.  Sales-Qirons  seema 
to  assume.  Although  the  first  few  inspirations  cause  a  little  cough, 
the  trachea  soon  gets  accustomed  to  the  impression  of  the  fluid,  and 
the  inhalation  may  be  carried  on  without  difficulty  for  a  considerable 
timet 

•  The  following  ezperifnent  by  MM.  Ottitn  Heniy  and  FluM  may  be  dted  in  cod- 
tradiotion  of  the  Mtatements  of  H  Brian.  A  young  pig,  whose  nostrils  had  been  pr»- 
▼ioosly  stopped  up,  and  whose  mouth  was  open,  was  exposed  for  hulf  an  hoar  to  the 
spray  of  a  pulverized  (we  must  apologize  for  using  the  word  which  M.  Sales-Oirons  has 
appropriated  to  designate  his  process,  but  which  it  is  easier  to  cavil  at  than  to  replace) 
solution  of  a  salt  of  iron.  The  animal  was  then  killed  and  opened,  and  the  deeper 
bronchi  showed,  on  applying  the  appropriate  tests,  that  the  ferruginous  spray  had  pene- 
trated into  them.  Indeed,  it  is  as  difficult  to  conoelre  how,  if  the  particles  of  the  fluid, 
mixed  up  with  air  as  they  are,  are  once  carried  into  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  they  can  USX 
to  pass  into  the  trachea,  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  spray  of  any  given  liquid,  which 
may  be  completely  dissipated  in  that  form  during  the  process,  can  do  otherwise  than 
exhibit  all  the  elements  which  the  liquid  in  its  original  condition  possessed. 

t  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  communication  has  been  made  to  the  Academic  de 
KMecine  of  Paris  by  M.  D^arquay  ('Bulletin  de  TAcad^mie,'  Sep.  34,  18G1),  on  the 
subject  of  the  penetration  of  **  pulverized  **  liquids  into  the  respiratory  passages ;  and  the 
results  obtained  by  that  gentleman  are  so  decisive  that  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
Insert  a  note  of  them  here.  The  experiments  of  M.  D^marquay  were  instituted  at  the 
Maison  Municipale  de  Santd  of  Paris,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Lecomte,  and  in  the 
presence  of  MM.  Mialhe,  S^,  Pietra  8  inta,  Giraud-Teulon,  and  the  students  of  the  esta- 
blishment i  and  they  were  undertaken  in  oonscqaenoe  of  the  ** happy  results'*  which  M, 
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In  stating  onr  oonviotion,  from  personal  experhnent,  that  tbe 
particles  of  spray  do  pass  into  the  trachea,  we  are  fisur  from  wishing  to 
prejudice  further  inquiry  into  the  value  of  M.  Sales-Girons*  invention. 
On  the  contrary,  the  whole  subject  requires  a  much  more  thorough 
investigation  thiein  it  has  yet  received,  the  results  of  which  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  place  the  therapeutic  utility  of  the  "  pulveriziog*"  pro- 
cess, so  fiur  as  its  respiratory  employment  is  concerned,  on  a  much  more 
satis&ctory  footing  than  that  on  which  it  stands  at  present 

But  if  the  object  which  M.  Sales-Girons  had  in  view  in  devising 
his  new  method  of  treatment  must  at  present  be  considered  as  still 
subjucUee,  the  invention  of  M.  Mathieu  stauds  on  a  less  questiooable 
footing.  Starting  from  the  idea  that  in  a  common  bath  of  mineral 
water,  the  only  portion  of  the  fluid  which  is  of  any  utility  is  the  thin 
stratum  which  is  immediately  in  contact  with  the  surfiu^  of  the  body, 
and  whidi  is  only  slowly  and  imperfectly  renewed,  the  end  which  he 
proposed  to  himself  was  the  invention  of  a  process  which  should  renew 
indefinitely  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the  skin,  whilst  it  at  the  same 
time  economized  the  quantity  to  be  employed.  With  this  view  he 
has  constructed  an  apparatus  which  accomplishes,  though  by  a  different 
process,  the  same  result  as  the  pulverisateur  of  M.  Sales-Girons — viz., 
the  reduction  of  the  fluid  to  a  state  of  fine  mist  or  spray ;  and  he  intro- 
duces the  spray  so  formed  into  a  small  chamber,  in  which  the  patient 
to  be  exposed  to  its  action  is  seated,  naked.  By  this  meansi,  it  is 
stated  in  the  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Academic  de  Mddecine,  the 
body  of  a  patient  may  be  exposed  to  a  bath  of  fine  spray  for  an  hour 
with  the  expenditure  of  only  three  or  four  litres  (five  to  seven  pints) 
of  fluid,  and  that  costly  medicinal  agents  may  be  administered  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  expense.  M.  Hardi,  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Louis^  has  made  an  extensive  series  of  researches  on  the  comparative 
physiologiGal  action  of  this  and  of  the  ordinary  system  of  bathing, 
and  has  found  that  they  resemble  one  another  closely,  both  in  the 

D^aarqnmj  had  obtained  tnm  tbe  appUcatloik  of  the  ''pttlver^er**  prooeie  in  the  treat- 
meat  of  efarooic  afteetSooa  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  In  the  first  eeriee  of  experiments 
a  nomber  of  rabbita  were  made  to  inhale  tbe  spray  of  a  **  polrerized  **  solution  of  per- 
ehloride  of  iron.  At  the  end  of  five  minates  some  of  the  animals  were  killed,  and  in 
almost  erery  case  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  revealed  the  presence  of  iron  *'  in  the 
larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  and  palmonary  parenchyma.'*  Of  the  rabbits  which  were  noB 
thus  killed,  nearly  every  one  died  within  twenty-four  hours  qfvMerU  broncho-pneumonia — 
a  dear  proof  that  the  liquid  had  reached  their  lungs  I 

In  tbe  second  series,  a  number  of  dogs  were  sntijected  to  the  same  treatment,  with  yery 
•hnilar  results.  In  one  case  a  piece  of  paper  Mturated  with  perohloride  of  iron  was  intro- 
duced by  an  artificial  opening,  into  the  trachea  of  a  dog  which  had  been  made  to  inhale  a 
"pulTerixed  "  solution  of  tannin ;  when  drawn  out  again,  tt  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  penetration  oi  that  agent  Into  the  trachea. 

In  the  third  series,  M.  D^marquay  and  the  students  of  the  establishment  convinced 
themselves  by  the  sensations  experienced  in  the  chest,  after  inhaling  a  **  pulverized  ** 
solution  of  tannin  (as  we  have  ourselves  done),  that  the  spray  of  that  liquid  really  enters 
tbe  air  passages. 

Finally,  a  patient  with  a  permanent  tracheal  fistula  was  made  to  inhale  by  the  mouth 
a  pulverized  M>lntlon  of  tannin,  the  presence  of  which  in  the  trachea  was  unmistakcably 
detected  at  tbe  flatulons  orifice  by  the  appropriate  tests.  These  experimenU,  undertaken 
by  a  competent  observer,  and  performed  in  the  presence  of  some  of  those  who  had  pre- 
viously denied  the  fkct  of  penetration,  are  so  decisive  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as 
the  possibility  iff  introducing  medicated  Uquids  into  the  lungs  is  concerned,  M.  Sales- 
Qitims  hM  ftdrlj  acoompUshed  the  object  which  he  had  in  view. 
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sensations  ezpernooed  by  the  bather,  and  in  the  effects  produced  upon 
the  pulse  and  nrine. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  therapeutic  efficacy  of  M.  Mathieu^s  system 
of  balneation  is  very  satisfactoiy,  and  the  more  so  as  it  does  not 
depend  upon  the  testimony  of  himself  or  any  other  interested  person, 
but  is  mainly  derived  from  an  eight  months'  trial  at  the  Hospital  of 
8t.  Louis  by  M.  Hardi  The  observations  of  M.  Hardi  have  been 
laid  before  the  Acad6mie  de  M^deoine  of  Paris,  and  a  report  founded 
npon  them  has  been  drawn  up  by  M.  Qavarret.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  spray  baths  of  starch,  sulphide  of  potassium,  iodide  of 
potassium,  natural,  mineral,  and  sea  waters,  as  well  as  of  other  medi- 
cated fluids,  have  been  nsed  in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  scrofulous  a£fections,  with  very  marked  success,  and  that 
after  the  patients  had  been  submitted  to  the  ordinary  methods  of 
treatment  without  any  improvement.  But  it  is  especially  in  affections 
of  the  face  and  scalp  that  the  spray-baths  have  most  exhibited  their 
therapeutic  efficacy,  inasmuch  as  the  mildness  of  their  action  allows 
the  patient  to  expose  the  entire  head  to  them  for  a  coosiderable  time 
without  any  inconvenience.  In  the  6rooAure  published  by  M.  Tampier 
we  have  also  a  series  of  cases  in  which  the  spray-baths  have  been 
employed  under  the  superintendence  of  many  of  the  leading  medical 
men  in  Paris;  in  the  majority  of  these  the  beneficial  results  obtained 
were  very  decided,  especially  in  secondary  syphilitic  affections  of  the 
skin  which  had  been  treated  by  mercury  without  effect 

By  M.  Mathieu's  invention  the  administration  of  baths  of 
natural  mineral  waters  is  brought  home  to  the  very  door  of  the  invalid, 
who  may  now  luxuriate  in  the  waters  of  Ems,  Vichy,  and  Carlsbad 
without  leaving  his  own  place  of  residence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
more  extended  experience  of  its  application  will  confirm  the  belief 
expressed  in  M.  Qavarret*s  report,  that  the  new  system  of  balneation 
is  "a  real  therapeutic  conquest.*' 

We  have  devoted  greater  space  to  the  notice  of  these  new  plans  of 
medication  than  we  otherwise  should  have  done,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  their  having  as  yet  received  little  or  no  attention  in  this  country ; 
and  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  not  done  so  without  effect  if  our 
remarks  should  lead  those  who  may  have  the  opportunity  to  give  them 
a  fiiir  trial  to  examine  their  pretensions  with  the  view  of  bringing 
them  fully  and  fairly  before  the  profession. 

We  hope  to  return  to  a  more  complete  consideration  of  these  spray- 
baths  at  a  future  time,  when  their  physiological  action  has  been  more 
thoroughly  investigated  than  it  has  as  yet,  and  when  their  therapeutio 
efficacy  shall  have  been  tested  by  a  wider  experience.  Meanwhile, 
we  feel  justified  in  expressing  an  opinion,  that  whether  the  invention 
of  M.  Mathieu  shall  eventuaUy  realize  the  anticipation  of  M.  Qavarret, 
or  not,  both  that  and  the  process  of  M.  Salea-Girons  constitute  an 
entirely  new  step  in  medical  treatment;  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that,  even  if  their  direct  utility  should  prove  to  be  less  than  their 
originators  expect,  they  will  indirectly  lead  to  other  results  of  no  small 
importance. 
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We  have  already  so  fiir  encroached  upon  the  space  at  our  disposal, 
that  we  must  podtpone  to  another  opportunity  the  consideration  of  the 
recent  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  efifects  of  two  other 
varieties  of  ''  bath  "  whose  therapeutic  employment  has  but  lately  come 
into  vogue ;  we  refer  to  those  of  compressed  and  heated  air. 


Review  VI. 

1.  Report  qf  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  International 
Statistical  Congress  hdd  in  London,  Jtdy,  1860 :   Sanitary  and 

Vital  Statistics  of  the  Army  and  Navy.     1861. 

2.  Statistical^  Scmitary,  and  Medical  Reports  for  the  Tear  1859  :  Army 

Medical  Bepartmeni.     1861. 

3.  StatisHcal  Rept/rt  on  the  Health  of  the  Royal  Navy  far  the  Tear  1856. 

Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons.     1858. 

4.  StatisticalReportanthe  ffealth  of  the  Royal  Navy  for  the  Tear  IS57. 

Ordered  as  above.     1859. 

The  greatest  desiderahtmy  unquestionably,  in  the  study  of  medical 
statktics  is  an  accurate  and  continuous  registration  of  all  diseases  as 
they  occur  in  any  large  portion  of  the  community,  and  specially  among 
the  labouring  and  necessitons  classes.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  of  this  science  must  await  their  solution  until  the  india- 
pensable  pre-requisite  of  regular  statistics  of  sickness  can  be  had ;  for 
obviously  the  fkcts  must  be  clearly  ascertained  before  we  begin  to 
argue,  and  our  data  be  sufficiently  abundant  and  varied,  as  well  as  be 
duly  arranged  and  collated,  before  any  trustworthy  conclusions  can  be 
formed.  Hitherto  but  little  has  been  done — ^nay,  scarcely  a  sure  step 
has  been  taken — to  supply  this  want  even  in  this  country,  which  has 
now  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  had  a  more  exact  record  of  the 
mortality,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  mortality,  among  its  people,  than 
any  other  nation  has  ever  possessed.  And  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
inestimable  benefits  which  have  already  flowed  to  social  wel£Eire  as 
well  as  to  medical  science  from  thb  important  work,  with  which  the 
name  of  our  distinguished  countryman.  Dr.  Farr,  will  ever  be  grate- 
fully associated  1  Has  not  the  health,  and  therefore  the  effective 
strength  and  the  labour-power,  of  our  population  been  steadily — only 
too  slowly  and  too  partially — ^improving  of  late  years?  This  is  a 
great  national  blessing  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  thankful.  Deaths 
nave  been  diminishiDg ;  and  when  we  speak  of  deaths,  be  it  remem- 
bered that  every  death  is  the  expression  not  only  of  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  community  after  more  or  less  lengthened  suffering  and  infirmity 
(the  cause,  it  may  be,  of  much  privation  to  and  even  the  positive 
destitution  of  an  entire  family),  but  is  also  the  invariable  exponent  of 
a  no  small  amount  of  concomitant  sickness  and  distress  in  other  per- 
sons at  the  same  time.  For  every  working  man  that  dies,  there  are 
two  of  the  8ame  ago  constantly  on  the  sick  list  and  off  work  in  con- 
sequence, besides  a  third  man  who  has  become  permanently  disabled, 
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to  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  firom  the  eflfects  of  disease  Id  a  previous 
year.  ''  The  Diimbers  constantly  snaring  from  acute  sickness  at  any 
year  of  age/'  says  Mr.  Edmonds,*  "  will  amount  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  yearly  deaths,  and  the  number  of  invalids  or  permanent  suf- 
ferers from  past  sickness  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of  annual 
deaths."  For  example,  out  of  a  thousand  persons  of  onr  population, 
all  in  their  thirtieth  year,  about  ten  will  die  annually,  twenty  will  be 
constantly  on  the  sick  list,  and  there  will  be  ten  permanently  disabled 
from  active  work  from  the  effects  of  sickness  suffered  in  previous 
years. 

It  is  not  till  we  realize  these  things  to  our  mind  that  we  begin  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  large  unknown  amount  of  suffering  and  sorrow 
which  every  item  in  an  obituary  represents,  or  that  we  can  appreciate 
at  its  just  value  every  successful  effort  to  reduce  the  death-rate  among 
a  people.  Every  life  saved  may  be  regarded  as  an  index  of  a  three- 
fold saving  of  constant  disablement  and  loss  of  labour,  in  consequence 
of  bad  health  among  the  working  classes  of  a  community.  But  this 
View  alone  gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  entire  amount  of  sick- 
ness to  every  death,  which  occurs  in  the  general  population.  Probably 
we  shall  not  be  for  wrong  if  we  estimate  that  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
cases,  at  least,  of  illness  take  place  for  every  one  which  proves  &taL 
Many  diseases  occasion  a  large  amount  of  distress,  permanent  as  well 
as  temporary,  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  bills  of  mortcdity.  Oph- 
thalmia and  rheumatism  are  of  this  class;  maladies  the  prevalence 
and  the  effects  of  which  among  the  working  classes  it  is  most  desirable 
to  ascertain,  but  which  scarcely  ever  figure  in  a  register  of  deaths. 
And  so  it  is  with  most  diseases  of  the  skin,  with  ulcers,  &c;  although 
they  always  form  no  inconsiderable  a  part  in  the  records  of  dispensary 
and  hospital  practice,  they  add  but  little  to  an  obituary.  Hence  the 
obvious  necessity  of  a  trustworthy  registration  of  sickness,  no  less  than 
of  an  accurate  registration  of  mc^rtality,  for  the  attainment  of  the  full 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  that  most  important  branch  of  medical 
study — vital  statistics  in  all  its  manifold  bearings. 

The  question  is,  how  is  this  much-desired  information  to  be  had  ?  is 
there  any  existing  channel  or  ready  means  by  which  it  might  be 
obtained  f  or  must  some  new  machinery  be  devised  for  the  purpose  f 
A  brave  effort  was  made  to  this  end,  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  metro- 
politan medical  officers  of  health,  who  worked  at  it  most  ably  for 
some  time,  and  with  every  prospect  of  doing  much  good,  until  their 
labours  were  suddenly  stopped  by  the  ungracious  withdrawal  by  the 
Government  of  the  tnfiing  money  grant  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses. Weekly  returns  of  all  fresh  cases  of  disease  coming  under 
treatment  in  the  workhouses,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  some  other 
public  institutions  in  Loudon,  wei'e  regularly  arranged  and  tabulated, 
with  appended  memoranda  on  meteorology,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
localities,  &o.  These  registers,  at  the  time  of  their  discontinuance, 
contained  a  record  of  several  hundred  thousand  cases  of  sickness,  pro- 
bably the  largest  and  most  complete  registration  of  the  sort  in  civil 
•  See  his  paper  on  Sutistics  of  HeiUth  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Congrett.* 
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Hfe  that  has  ever  been  publisbed.  By  affonliDg  an  immediate  notice 
of  Uie  occarrence  of  zymotic  disease,  and  indicating  the  spots  where 
most  sickness  prevailed  in  the  metropolis,  they  greatly  aided  the  me- 
dical oflBoers  in  maintaining  a  vigilant  snpervision  over  their  respeotive 
districts,  so  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  pnblic  health.  At 
the  meeting  last  year  of  the  International  Statisticid  Congress,  a  strong 
opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the  great  desirableness  of  having  snch 
returns  as  those  now  alluded  to,  and  a  resc^ution  was  adopted  that 
''  the  co-operation  of  all  the  different  Governments  (represented  at  the 
congress)  be  requested  in  collecting  and  publishing  returns  of  sickness 
and  meteorology  in  their  several  capitab." 

The  EpidemlologicalSociety  also  have  recently  had  this  important  sub- 
ject under  their  consideration,  and  been  urging  it  on  the  attention  of 
the  profession  and  the  public.  They  have  suggested  a  simple,  and  what 
seems  to  be  a  very  feasible,  scheme  for  utilizing  the  statistics  of  disease 
among  the  pauper  population  of  the  country,  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  parochial  medical  staff  (there  are  upwards  of  3000  of  these 
gentlemen  in  England  and  Wales) — an  admirable  existing  machinery 
such  as  no  other  country  in  the  world  poaseeses.  When  it  is  consi- 
dered that,  although  these  officers  are  required  to  keep  a  raster  of 
all  cases  treated  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  poor  and 
labouring  classes  under  their  supervision,  no  scientific  use  has  yet  been 
made — or  indeed,  under  the  present  regime^  can  be  made— of  the  mass 
of  valuable  materialu  ficom  year  to  year  accumulated,  every  one  must 
lament  the  continuance  of  a  system  so  wasteful  of  labour,  and  withal 
80  unprofitable.* 

Until  this  channel  be  opened  up,  we  must  look  to  other  sources  for 
authentic  information  as  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  sickness  oc- 
curring among  large  bodies  of  individuals,  during  successive  jrears. 
The  statistical  medical  records  of  the  army  and  navy  afford  much 
valuable  instruction  on  this  head,  as  fieur  as  regards  males  at  the  working 
period  of  life — viz.,  between  eighteen  and  forty- five  years  of  age — and 
deserve  to  be  much  more  generally  known  to  the  profession  than  they 
have  hitherto  been,  even  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  two  services 
themselves.  For,  besides  the  ample  registers  they  contfun  as  to  the 
sickness,  mortality,  and  invaliding  over  successive  years  among 
our  soldiers  and  seamen,  nowhere  else  will  be  found  so  many 
interesting  details  respecting  the  influence  of  climate  and  i-egion 
on  health;  the  hygienic  effects  of  food,  clothing,  and  accommodation; 
the  action  of  spirituous  drinks  in  the  production  of  disease;  the 
results  of  fatigue  and  protracted  exposure  under  varying  circumstances 
of  care  or  neglect;  fiJso  respecting  the  geographical  distribution  of 
difierent  epidemic  diseases,  the  circumstances  attending  their  origin 

>  At  somS  of  the  annual  meettngs  of  the  l^ational  Anociation  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Seicnoe,  the  raltfect  of  the  registration  of  diseaaee  has  heen  oanraased,  and  ite 
necessity  strongly  urged.  Mr.  Bumsey*s  paper  (to  which  we  alluded  at  page  48),  read  at 
Bradford  in  1859,  and  published  in  the  ensuing  volume  of  the  Transactions,  well  deserves 
ptnieal ;  and  at  the  recent  meeting  held  in  Dublin,  a  valuable  communication  fr'^m  Dr. 
W.  B.  Bichardson  ezdted  much  interest.  The  weight  of  the  Association's  influence  might 
probably  be  brought  to  bear  with  good  effect  upon  the  Poor-Law  Board,  with  which  must 
mainly  rast  the  adoption  <^the  much  needed  reform. 
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and  spread,  and  the  power  of  local  conditions  and  other  agencies  in 
aggravating  or  diminishing  their  frequency  and  fatality.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  early  and  exact  information  on  most  of  these  matters 
enjoyed  hy  military  and  naval  medical  men  are  calculated  to  give  a 
special  value  to  their  experience  on  numerous  points  of  sanitary  and 
preventive  medicine — a  branch  of  professional  knowledge  for  which, 
indeed,  we  are  mainly  indebted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  acumen  of 
such  men  as  Pringle  and  Jackson  in  the  one  service,  and  Lind  and 
Blane  in  the  other. 

The  health  returns  of  the  army  began  to  be  published  about  three- 
and-twenty  years  ago;  prior  to  that  time  nothing  had  been  done  to 
reduce  them  to  order,  or  turn  them  to  any  useful  account.  Between 
1838  and  1853,  five  statistical  reports  on  the  sickness  and  moi*tality 
in  our  troops  at  home  and  on  foreign  stations  appeared,  for  which  the 
public  is  indebted  to  Oolonel  TuUooh,  the  late  Dr.  Marshall,  and  to 
Dr.  Balfour.  Among  the  many  useful  changes  resulting  from  the 
labours  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  Inquire  into  the  Sanitary  Con-^ 
dition  of  the  Army,  is  that  of  having  in  future  an  annual  report,  in 
place  of  the  former  system  of  the  occasional  issue  of  more  bulky 
documents  at  long  intervals,  and  embracing  the  experience  of  seven  or 
ten  years  together.  The  first  of  these  annual  reports,  &r  the  year 
1859,  was  briefly  noticed  in  our  last  number,  and  we  then  promised  to 
examine  its  leading  contents  in  connexion  with  the  results  of  the 
previous  returns,  and  also  with  the  returns  of  the  sist^  service. 

The  publication  of  the  '  Statistical  Beports  on  the  Health  of  the 
Kavy'  commenced  in  1840.  During  the  next  fourteen  years,  three  or 
four  were  issued  under  the  editoml  care,  first  of  Dr.  Wilson,  and 
afterwards  of  Dr.  Bryson.  To  the  latter  gentleman  the  profession 
owes  also  a  separate  and  very  valuable  report  on  the  health  of  the 
African  squadron  in  1847.  In  1857,  the  statistical  returns  of  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Sea  fleets  in  1854  and  1855  were  published;  and  in 
the  following  year,  the  medical  department  of  the  navy  set  the  example 
of  beginning  the  issue  of  annual  reports  of  the  service  in  all  the 
various  stations  of  our  fleets  throughout  the  world.  The  first  pub- 
lished was  for  the  year  1856,  the  second  for  1857,  and  the  iMcd 
(now  in  preparation)  will  embrace  the  experience  of  1858. 

What  we  propose  in  the  following  pages,  is  to  attempt  briefly  to 
compare  the  health  returns  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  general  results  of  their  joint  experience,  and  of  seeing 
how  flu:  the  experience  of  the  one  agrees  or  differs  from  that  of  the 
other  in  their  leading  features,  as  fiw  as  the  data  of  the  two  services 
hitherto  published  will  permit.  When  the  system  of  annual  reports 
in  both  has  been  in  operation  for  a  few  years,  and  the  same  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  diseases  has  been  adopted,  as  henceforth 
will  be  the  case,  such  a  comparison  will  be  alike  more  easy  and  more 
instructive.  Still,  the  present  attempt  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
profitable; for  what  is  true  in  the  case  of  our  sailors,  cannot  but 
be,  in  the  main,  more  or  less  directly  applicable  to  the  case  of  our 
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soldierBy  and  fnce  vend;  nor  can  any  sanitary  and  hygienio  improve- 
ments be  efifeoted  in  one  service  without  reacting  on  l^e  other.  Th« 
two  services  touch  each  other  at  so  many  points — as,  e.^.,  in  the  con- 
veyance of  troops  in  transports  and  men  of  war,  the  landing  of 
marines  and  seamen  in  military  operations,  <kc. — that  the  experience  of 
the  one  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  other.  There  are,  of  course, 
special  circumstances  in  the  employments  and  duties  peculiar  to  each 
service,  not  without  their  influence  on  the  health  of  the  persons  engaged; 
but  these  are  of  inconsiderable  moment  as  compared  with  the  broad 
features  of  general  resemblance  in  the  condition  of  two  large  bodies 
of  men  of  the  like  ages,  and  scattered  alike  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  over  the  fiice  of  the  globe.  No  other  country  enjoys  such 
ample  and  varied  opportunities  and  facilities  for  the  widest  scientific 
observation  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  armies  and 
fleets,  under  every  imaginable  circumstance  of  climatic  and  regional 
diversity;  and  when  to  this  consideration  it  is  added  that — with  the 
single  exception,  we  believe,  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of  their 
troops — no  other  nation  has  commenced  the  practice  of  publishing 
aathentic  returns  of  the  health  of  their  army  or  navy,  it  will  be  at 
once  seen  how  great  are  the  advantages  at  our  command  for  the  study 
of  medical  statistics,  not  only  among  our  own  immediate  home  popula- 
tion, but  also  in  our  widely-scattered  colonial  possessions. 

And  first,  as  to  the  average  amount  of  sickness  that  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  the  army  at  home  and  abroad.  Until  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  the  daily  sick-rate — in  other  words,  the  number  of  meu 
daily  on  the  sick  list,  and  therefore  off  duty — among  the  troops  of  aQ 
arms,  quartered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  averaged  forty-six  or  forty-seven 
per  thousand  of  the  mean  strength.  It  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
highest  in  the  infantry  of  the  line,  among  whom  there  are  always  a 
number  of  invalids  sent  from  foreign  stations  to  their  dep6ts  in  this 
country.  Among  the  Foot  Guard^  the  number  off  duty  from  sick- 
ness averaged  throughout  the  year  about  forty-three  per  thousand. 
As  the  chronicity  of  certain  lingering  diseases  may  keep  the  daily  sick- 
rate  high  although  the  regiment  is  generally  healthy,  it  is  necessary 
to  correct  this  source  of  fallacy  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
fresh  admissions  into  hospital  to  the  strength,  during  the  twelvemonth. 
This  proportion  averaged,  among  the  troops  at  home,  about  a  hundred 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  force,  so  that  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
troops  indicated  pretty  nearly  the  number  of  men  who  had  passed 
through  hospital,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  duration  of  each  admission  or  attack  of  illness  over  the  entire 

force  seems  to  have  averaged  sixteen  or  seventeen  days;  and   the 

average  period  in  hospital  to  each  man,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  was 

estimated  at  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  days.     In  1859,  both  of 

these  averages  were  somewhat  higher.     The  mean  daily  sick-rate,  too^ 

that  year  was  oonsiderably  above  the  estimate  in  the  previous  returns, 

owing  probably  in  part  to  the  records  of  the  average  sick  being  kept 

with  more  accuracy. 

Mr.  Edmonds  remarks: 
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"  The  arerage  duration  of  sickness  in  the  general  population  of  the  working 
age — say  from  twenty  to  sixty-fire  years — h^  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Farr  at 
thirty-six  days,  or  one-tenth  of  a  year.  Since  each  person  has,  on  an  average, 
an  attack  of  sickness  once  tven  three  years,  it  will  ensue  that  the  average 
dnration  of  the  sickness  suffered  by  each  individual  of  the  working  population 
in  one  year  will  be  twelve  days,  or  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  year  or  of  his 
lifetime."* 

In  the  Mediterranean  stations  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  the  daily  sick-rate  was  in  former  years  nearly  the  same  as 
that  among  the  Foot  Guards;  the  admission-rate  into  hospital  was 
somewhat  higher  than  among  the  troops  at  home,  but  the  average 
duration  of  each  admission  was  nearly  the  same.  In  1859,  the  number 
of  daily  sick  appears  to  have  been  generally,  chiefly  in  Malta,  greater 
than  it  was  formerly ;  and  the  average  sick  time  to  each  soldier,  as 
well  as  the  average  duration  of  each  case  of  sickness,  to  have  increased 
by  a  day  or  two. 

In  the  cooler  but  more  variable  climate  of  the  North  American 
command,  including  the  Oanadas,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Newfoundland,  the  soldier  has  generally  experienced  less  sickness  than 
either  at  home  or  in  the  Mediterranean;  the  number  of  men  con- 
stantly off  duty  not  exceeding  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine  per 
thousand,  and  the  mean  admissions  into  hospital  being  scarcely  above 
nine  hundred  per  thousand,  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  the  Bermuda 
islands — which,  although  included  in  the  North  American  command, 
must,  from  their  semi-tropic  climate,  be  viewed  apart — the  rates  were 
much  higher.  The  daily  sick  list  of  the  garrison  generally  averaged 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  the  ratio  of  hospital  admissions  in  the 
twelvemonth  was  about  1200,  to  every  thousand  men.  Each  attack 
of  illness  averaged  seventeen  dajrs,  whereas  in  Canada,  Ac.,  it  scarcely 
exceeded  fourteen  days.  In  1859,  there  was  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  propoi-tion  of  men  constantly  sick,  and  in  the  average  sick  time  to 
each  soldier,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  command,  as  compared  with 
the  results  of  previous  returns.  Even  in  Bermuda,  the  daily  sick-rate 
had  fJEtllen  from  fifty-five  to  thirty-five  per  thousand  of  the  strength, 
and  the  average  time  in  hospital  from  twenty  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
days. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  amouut  as  well  as  the  fatality  of  sickness 
among  our  troops  used  to  be  excessive.  One  in  every  eleven  or  twelve 
men  in  the  entire  command  was  continually  on  the  sick  list,  and  the 
latio  of  hospital  admissions  to  strength  was  such  that  the  whole 
numerical  force  may  be  said  to  have  passed  through  hospital  every 
seven  months.  The  sick  time  to  each  soldier  in  the  twelvemonth 
averaged  about  twenty-eight  days.  Happily,  a  great  reduction  not 
only  in  the  frequency,  but  also  in  the  duration  of  sickness  among  the 
white  troops  serving  in  the  West  Indies,  has  taken  place  since  the 
publication  of  the  returns  to  which  these  observations  refer  (1817  to 
1836).  In  1859,  the  daily  sick-rate  per  thousand  was  about  fifby-eight 
in  Jamaica,  and  only  forty-eight  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands. 

•  Loo.dt. 
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The  mean  aick  time  to  each  soldier  had  fallen  to  twenty-one  days  in 
the  former,  and  eighteen  in  the  latter  command;  the  average  duration 
of  each  case  of  sickness  was  nearly  sixteen  days  in  both. 

Equally  pernicious  to  the  health  of  onr  European  troops  has  service 
in  the  East  Indies  generally  proved  hitherto,  as  service  in  the  West 
Indies  used  to  be.  The  Bengal  army  have  usually  been  the  most 
sickly,  the  Madras  army  the  least  so.  Among  the  troops  quartered  in 
Calcutta^  Berhampore,  and  other  stations  in  Ix>wer  Bengal,  the  annual 
hospital  admissions  during  the  twelve  years  from  1824  to  1836 
averaged  two  hundred  per  cent  of  the  mean  strength.  And  some 
recenUy  published  statements  would  seem  to  show  that  a  like  enor- 
mous loss  of  effective  service  from  sickness  has  occurred,  in  more  than 
one  Foment,  of  later  years. 

As  the  Statistical  Report  for  1859  does  not  embrace  the  troops 
serving  in  India  for  that  year,  we  must  wait  for  the  next  report  before 
we  can  ascertain  what  reduction  in  sickness  and  death  has  resulted 
from  recent  improvements  in  the  condition  of  our  European  army 
there.  Among  the  white  troops  in  Ceylon  during  that  year,  the  con- 
stant sick-rate  averaged  not  less  than  seventy  per  thousand  of  strength ; 
the  mean  sick  time  to  each  soldier  is  estimated  at  twenty-five  days  in 
the  coarse  of  the  year,  and  the  average  da  ration  of  each  case  at  rather 
more  than  fifteen  days — ^  results  which  correspond  very  closely  with 
those  obtained  for  the  twenty  years,  1817  to  1836.**  At  the  Mau- 
ritius, the  health  of  the  troops  seems  to  have  been  more  favourable 
than  in  Ceylon,  and  to  have  improved  considerably  since  the  former 
period,  the  mean  sick-rate  having  &llen  from  sixty-eight  to  forty-eight 
in  the  thousand,  and  the  average  sickness  to  each  soldier  in  the  year 
from  twenty-five  to  about  eighteen  days.  In  Australia,  the  sick-rate 
among  the  troops  was  nearly  thirty-four,  and  in  New  Zealand  only 
between  twenty  and  twenty-one  per  thousand  of  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  daily  sick  throughout  the  year  averaged  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  per  thousand  among  the  Euro- 
pean troops,  and  about  eighty-nine  per  thousand  among  the  native 
troops  serving  in  China,  (Hong-kong  chiefly,  we  presume) ;  and  the 
average  sick  time  to  each  soldier  is  estimated  at  forty-seven  days  among 
the  former,  and  thirty-two  days  among  the  latter.  How  much  may 
be  done  by  due  sanitary  and  hygienic  precautions  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  sickness  among  our  soldiers  in  these  regions  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  results  of  the  active  campaign  in  the  North  of  China, 
when  the  proportion  of  men  in  hospital  frx)m  all  causes,  casualties  of 
war  as  well  as  from  sickness,  was  only  forty-six  per  thousand  of  the 
European  force,  and  thirty-two  per  thousand  of  the  native  force. 
During  the  last  six  months  of  our  occupation  in  the  Crimea,  the  daily 
sick-rate  gradually  became  lower  and  lower  each  month,  until,  when 
the  army  left,  it  did  not  exceed  fifty-one  in  the  thousand  of  the  total 
strength. 

From  tbe  Army  we  pass  to  the  Navy.  The  sick-rates  among  our 
sailors  appear  to  be,  on  the  whole,  higher  than  among  our  soldiers.  In 
1856  and  in  1857,  the  number  of  men  constantly  off  duty  from  ilbaesa 
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throoj^out  our  fleets  was  between  61  and  62  in  erery  1000,  or  between 
a  sixteeoth  and  seventeentb  of  the  whok  naval  force,  estimated  at  51,730 
men  in  the  former  year,  and  at  42,470  of  all  ranks  and  ratings  in  the 
latter  year.  The  force  is  distributed  over  nine  diflbrent  stations — 
viz.,  the  Home,  the  Mediterranean,  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  Brazil  or  East  Coast  of  South  America,  the  Pacific,  China  and 
the  East  Indies,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  West  Coast  of 
Afirica.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Irregular  foroe,  which  is  not  oon- 
fiued  to  any  one  station,  but  employed  irregularly  and  on  special 
service. 

In  1 856,  the  proportion  of  attacks  of  illness  to  the  total  strength,  iu 
the  course  of  the  year,  was  in  the  ratio  of  fourteen  to  every  ten  men 
in  1856,  and  in  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  every  ten  men  in  1857.  In 
both  years,  the  aggregate  number  of  days  of  sickness  throughout  the 
entire  service  was  such,  as  to  allow  rather  more  than  twenty-two  days 
off  duty  to  every  man  in  the  twelve  months. 

The  sick-rate  varied  much,  not  only  on  the  different  stations,  but 
also  in  different  ships  on  the  same  station  and  when  similarly  exposed 
and  employed — a  fJEict  which  is  always  suggestive,  and  requiring  strict 
examination.  The  rate  was,  in  1856,  lowest  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  North  American  and  West  Indian,  the  Pacific,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  Australian  fleets,  ranging  from  51  to  52  per  1000. 
On  the  Home  Station,  the  ratio  was  58,  and  in  the  irregular  force  it 
was  as  high  as  72,  owing  '*  principally  to  the  heavy  loss  of  service 
from  syphilis,  and  to  the  sickly  condition  of  newly-raised  men,  of 
whom  there  was  a  greater  proportion  in  these  vessels  than  in  others 
continually  employed  on  foreign  stations." 

The  most  sickly  of  all  the  stations  is  the  East  Indian  and  China, 
where  the  average  daily  number  of  ineffective  men,  in  1856,  was  nearly 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  force.  The  cause  of  this  enormous  amount 
of  sickness  is,  mainly,  the  exceeding  prevalence  of  alvine  flux.  In 
1857,  the  sick-rate  per  diem  on  that  station  was  not  quite  so  high 
as  in  the  previous  year,  being  88  in  place  of  nearly  100  in  every 
1000  men.  On  the  other  stations,  the  daily  siok-rates  varied  con- 
siderably as  compared  with  those  in  1856,  being  in  some  higher  and 
in  others  lower  tnan  in  that  year.  The  general  ratio  we  have  seen  to 
have  been  rather  higher  throughout  the  service. 

And  now  as  to  the  average  mortality  among  our  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  yearly  death-rate  among  the  troops  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was,  according  to  the  last  published  returns  prior  to  the 
recent  report,  between  17  and  18  per  1000  men;  it  ranged  from  14 
in  the  Cavalry  to  18  in  the  In&ntry  of  the  Line,  and  to  20  or  21  in 
the  Foot-guards.  This  extremely  high  rate  had  Men  in  1859  to 
one  half,  averaging  only  8  per  1000  of  the  entire  strength,  or  little 
above  that  of  the  civil  population  at  the  same  ages  in  the  healthiest 
districts  of  England  —  viz.,  7-23.  "There  are  numerous  circum- 
stances,"*  remarks  Dr.  Balfour,  "  which  have  led  to  this  reduction,  but 
I  believe  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  due  to  the  sanitary  im- 
provements consequent  upon  the  statistical  results  brought  out  by  the 
investigation  of  the  Royal  Commission." 
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Ia  tlw  Mediterranean  staUona^  tbe  death-rate  averaged  formerly 
about  17  per  1000;  it  was  generally  lowest  at  Gibraltar  and  highest 
in  tlie  Ionian  lalanda  Ia  1859,  Uie  ratio  had  fallen  at  Gibraltar 
from  its  fbnner  figure  of  13*58  to  7*76  per  1000,  ''which  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  in&ntry  regiments  serving  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  same  year."  In  the  Ionian  Islands,  too,  the  health 
of  tbe  troops  had  nciably  improved  as  re^)eota  the  amount  both  of 
sickness  and  mortality  in  1859,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  pre- 
vious years.  The  death-rate  had  fidlen  from  nearly  18  to  12*57  per 
1000.  At  Malta,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the 
garrison  was  higher  in  1859  than  it  had  averaged  in  the  ten  years 
1837-46,  as  19*02  exceeds  16*77.  This  increase  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  greater  prevalence  of  continued  fever  of  the  typh(»d  type,  traced 
to  overcrowding,  the  bad  site  and  sanitary  state  of  barracks,  and  the 
use  of  unwholesome  water.  No  fewer  thim  47  men  fell  victims  to  the 
fever;  1 4»6e  in  every  28  proved  fatid. 

In  Canada  and  Nova  SootJa  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
health  of  our  troops  in  1859,  as  compared  with  former  retuma  In 
^e  former,  the  death-rate  was  9*70,  and  in  the  latter  only  7*23  per 
1000,  whereas  formerly  the  ratios  were  17*42  and  16.  The  health  of 
the  troops  in  this  command  is  liable  to  be  a£feoted  by  the  circumstance 
that  regiments,  which  have  suffered  much  from  sickness  in  the  West 
Indies,  are  often  sent  direct  to  Canada,  dec. 

At  Beimuda,  also,  a  remarkable  diminution  of  sickness  and  mor- 
tality had  taken  place.  The  death-rate  was  not  quite  14,  whereas  it 
had  previously  averaged  33*8  per  1000  in  the  ten  years  1836—47;  or, 
if  the  epidemio  yellow-fever  year  of  1843  be  excluded,  20*57  per 
1000 :  "  This  fortunate  result  was  probably  in  some  degree  owing  to 
the  precaution  adopted  during  the  summer  montha  As  the  barracks 
were  greatly  overcrowded,  when  the  hot  weather  set  in,  about  one-half 
of  the  fovoe  was  placed  under  canvas,  and  k^t  there  until  the  end  of  the 


Not  leas  striking  has  the  saving  of  life  been  among  the  troops  serv- 
ing in  tl»e  West  Indies.  In  the  windward  and  leeward  command,  the 
de^th^rate  among  the  white  troops  in  1859  was  19*75  ner  1000.  In 
Jamaica  it  was  only  14^2  per  1000  during  that  year,  which  was  pro- 
bably exc^ional.  The  average  of  the  laffb  three  or  four  years  in  that 
island  has  not  exceeded  3  per  cent,  at  most.  Twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  it  was  four  times  as  great  In  the  eight  years  1840-48,  the 
ratio  of  mortality  in  the  troops  throughout  all  the  West  India  colo- 
nies was  a  little  above  5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  strength  ;  it  varied  mudi 
in  different  years,  frvm  nearly  10  per  cent,  in  1841,  to  about  3  per 
owit  in  1847.  From  1817  to  1836 it  averaged  12  per  cent.;  in  other 
words,  the  military  were  dedmated  every  ei^t  or  nine  months.  In 
very  sickly  seasons  a  third,  a  hal^  nay,  two-thirds  of  a  garrison  have 
been  swept  off  by  fever  and  dysentery  in  the  course  of  a  year.  A 
fourth  part  of  a  body  of  recruits  have  been  known  to  perish  within 
one  month  of  their  landing. 

The  black  troops  serving  in  the  West  Indies  have,  as  might  be 
expected,  never  suffered  so  much  as  their  white  brethren.  The  average 
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annual  mortality  used  to  be  about  40  per  1000.  In  1859  tbe  ratio 
was  nearlj  31  in  Jamaica^  bat  only  16*66  in  the  other  West  India 
islands.  Why  there  should  be  generally  more  miasmatio  and  tuber- 
cular disease  in  Jamaica  than  elsewhere,  remains  to  be  asorartained. 
We  read  of  "  7  cases  and  i  deaths  from  typhoid  feyer  at  TJp-Parts 
Camp.  The  type  of  disease  and  its  £a.tal  character  appear  to  have 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  defective  construction  and  offensive 
state  of  the  privies."* 

The  East  Indies  have  proved  quite  as  destructive  of  the  life  of  the 
soldier  as  the  West  Indies — "  the  grave  of  the  military.**  From  1840 
to  1848,  the  death-rate  among  H.M.*s  regiments  avera^ged  68  per  1000 
of  the  strength ;  and  this,  too,  was  independently  of  the  deaths  among 
the  sick  on  the  voyage  home,  and  after  their  arrival  in  England.  In 
the  East  India  Company's  European  troops  the  ratio  averaged,  from 
1835  to  1844,  51  per  1000.  As  recently  as  from  1846  to  1854,  the 
loss  by  death  in  the  Bengal  European  army  has  been  shown  to  have 
exceeded  6  per  cent,  of  the  strength  in  the  twelve  months.  The  na- 
tive or  Sepoy  army  has  been  comparatively  healthy;  the  average 
death-rate  of  the  whole  has  been  about  17  or  18  per  1000.  In  the 
Bombay  army  it  has  not  been  above  1  per  cent,  of  the  force,  while 
among  the  European  troops  in  that  Presidency,  it  was  five  times  as 
high.  Colonel  Sykes  has  showa  that  intemperance  has  had  much  to 
do  with  this  marked  difference. 

The  climate  of  China  (Hong-kong)  continued  to  be,  in  1859,  most 
pernicious  to  the  health  and  life  of  our  European  troops.  The  death- 
rate  for  that  year  was  nearly  60  per  1000  of  the  strength.  Nearly 
half  of  the  mortality  was  due  to  alvine  fluxes.  Fevers,  paroxysmal 
and  continued,  caused  more  than  four  times  as  many  admissions  into 
hospitals  as  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  cholera;  but  the  deaths  resulting 
from  them  were  only  half  as  numerous.  The  native  troops  were  veiy 
sickly ;  the  deaths  among  them  were  in  the  ratio  of  about  54  in  the 
thousand  men.  It  is  obvious  from  these  facts^  in  connexion  vdth  the 
disastrous  losses  of  life  in  former  years  at  Hong-kong,  that  some  tho- 
rough change  in  respect  of  the  military  stationed  in  this  colony — ^their 
barracking,  diet,  clothing,  and  general  duties — ^is  urgently  required,  as 
alluded  to  in  the  Sanitary  Section  of  the  Beport  at  page  178. 

The  results  of  the  campaign  in  the  north  of  China  in  the  following 
year  show,  as  already  noticed,  bow  much  may  be  efi^ted  to  keep  down 
sickness  and  death  among  troops  engaged  in  active  service.  The 
deaths  from  all  causes  in  that  expedition  did  not  exceed  the  annual 
ratio  of  45*3  per  1000  among  the  European  troops,  and  29*4  among 
the  native  troops;  or,  exdudLig  the  deaths  from  the  casualties  of  war, 
38 '4  among  the  former,  and  27*9  among  the  latter.  In  the  Crimea, 
afler  the  entire  operaticms  of  war  were  over,  the  death-rate  fell  from 
44  per  1000  in  November,  1855,  to  11  per  1000  in  April,  1856;  and 
when  the  troops  left  in  the  following  month,  it  scarcely  exceeded  8 
per  1000,  or  a  trifle  more  than  that  among  the  males  of  soldiers'  ages 

•  The  horrible  condition  of  the  latrines  ten  yean  ago  at  this  station,  and  also  in  tbe 
barracks  at  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town,  Is  described  in  the  official  report  by  Dr.  Milroy 
9a  the  cholera  in  Jamaica  in  1 850^5 1,  and  which  contains  an  account  of  the  sanitary 
Condition  of  tbe  military  and  otb«r  poblio  Institutions  in  the  island. 
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in  healthy  districts  in  England.    Contrast  these  rates  with  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  loco  ciLi 

<'IhirmK  the  Spanish  war  ending  in  1814,  the  proportion  of  the  English 
and  French  armies  in  hospital  seldom  amounted  to  less  than  94  per  cent.,  and 
yielded  not  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  annual  deaths,  there  haymg  been  one 
death  to  every  two  years  of  sickness.  This  amount  of  sickness  and  death 
was  independent  of  sickness  and  death  from  wounds  in  battle.  In  the  Spanish, 
as  in  other  European  wars,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  battle  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  number  of  deaths  from  diseases  which 
have  for  their  origin  excessive  fatigue,  insufficient  food,  overcrowded  lodgmg, 
and  excessive  exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.'* 

Let  us  now  o(»npare  the  mortality  in  the  navy  with  that  of  the 
army.  In  1856,  the  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  entire  naval  force 
of  the  country  were  at  the  rate  of  15*5  in  every  1000  men ;  or,  from 
disease  alone,  exclusive  of  wounds  and  injuries,  at  the  rate  of  12*1  per 
1000.  The  rates  varied  from  10*4  from  all  causes,  and  8*4  frt>m 
disease  alonet,  on  the  Home  Station;  to  22*6,  and  26*3  on  the  North 
American  and  West  Indian  Station;  and  to  26  9  and  34*  on  the  East 
India  and  China  Station. 

In  1857  there  was  a  considerably  greater  loss  of  life  among  our  sea- 
men, both  from  disease  and  from  external  violence  and  drowning.  The 
deaUis  firom  the  former  cause  were  in  the  ratio  of  14*7,  and  from  the 
latter  cause  in  the  ratio  of  4*7— ^r  from  both  causes^  of  19*4 — to  the 
1000  of  mean  strength.  And  this  high  ratio,  too,  was  exclusive  of 
the  deaths  from  shipwreck,  which  amounted  to  125 ;  so  that  the  total 
death-rate  that  year  was  not  less  than  22*2  per  1000  of  the  entire 
force.  As  in  1856,  the  East  India  and  China  Station  proved  the 
most  deadly  of  all  to  our  seamen;  the  death-rate  in  the  fleet  there 
from  disease  alone  was  above  34,  and  from  all  causes  above  46  per 
1000.  On  the  North  American  and  West  India  Station,  the  corre- 
sponding ratios  were  21*7  and  25\  In  the  Home  fleet  they  were  8*2 
and  10*7,  which  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  ai'e 
considerably  above  the  general  rate  among  civilians  of  the  same  ages 
in  the  healUiy  districts  of  England. 

The  chief  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  reference  to  the  total  death- 
rate  in  the  navy,  when  compared  with  the  rate  either  in  the  army  in 
time  of  peace  or  in  civil  life,  is  the  large  proportion  of  deaths  in  the 
navy  from  accidental  injuries,  and  especially  from  drowning.  ''  The 
number  of  deaths  from  these  causes,"  says  Dr.  Bryson,  "  was  about 
three  times  more  numerous  than  they  appear  to  have  been  for  many 
consecutive  years  in  the  army,  and  probably  forty  times  more  nume- 
rous than  they  are  in  civil  life.  ...  On  an  average,  in  every  five 
deaths  that  occurred  in  the  naval  service  in  1856,  one  was  of  a  violent 
nature."  The  casualties  of  war  cause  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  deaths  fix>m  violence  and  accident.  Of  172  sudi  deaths  in  1856, 
obly  9  occurred  in  action;  and  of  the  196  in  1857, 38  only  were  from 
wounds  thus  received.  Twice  these  numbers  were  due,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  the  effects  of  intoxication  I  Making  every  allowance  for 
the  lai*ger  proportion  of  violent  deaths  among  seamen  than  among  the 
military  or  civil  popuktion  on  tshore,  the  rate  of  .mortality  in  the  navy 
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must  be  regarded  as  high— capable,  it  may  be  hoped,  as  in  the  army, 
of  material  reduction  by  incr^sused  attention  to  sanitaty  and  hygienic 
appliances. 

But  the  losses  by  death  are  not  the  only  permanent  losses  to  the 
two  public  services.  There  is  a  constant  yearly  reduction  of  the  force 
of  our  sc^diers  and  sailors  by  invaliding — ^in  other  words,  by  discliar^ 
ing  men  who  from  disease  or  injury  are  hopelessly  disabled  and  unfit 
any  longer  for  duty.  No  incotisiderable  portion  of  these  men  die  not 
long  afber  their  discharge,  and  their  deaths  go  to  swell  the  mortality 
in  our  civil  population,  and  proportionally  to  relieve  the  death-rates 
iu  the  army  and  navy. 

Among  the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  number  of  men  so 
discharg^  seems  to  have  averaged  in  the  course  of  the  year  about  15 
per  1000.  In  the  Foot-Guards  it  has  been  somewhat  greater.  During 
1869  the  proportion  was  higher  than  it  hftd  been  in  previous  years. 
In  the  Mediterranean  garrisons,  the  yearty  average  of  the  invalided 
in  the  ten  years  1836-47  was  between  13  and  14  per  thousand ;  in 
1859  it  was  only  8*14.  In  the  garrison  at  Bermuda  the  p^roportion 
had  fallen  that  year  to  nearly  one-third ;  and  among  the  troops  serv- 
ing in  Canada  and  Kova  Scotia  to  one-half  of  the  ^rmefr  rate,  which 
was  about  15  per  1000  of  meaii  strength.  In  the  West  Indite  tb6 
reduction  was  still  greater.  From  1817  to  1836,  besides  the  enor- 
mously high  death-rate  among  oUr  soldiers,  the  numbem  invalided 
every  year  averaged  2  per  cent,  of  the  strength ;  in  1859  the  propor- 
tion was  less  than  a  fourth  of  this.  Among  the  troops  serving  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  rate  of  invaliding  seems  to  have  been  in  former  years 
even  higher  than  in  the  West  Indies,  averaging  about  27  per  lOOd 
among  Europeans,  and  22  per  1000  among  the  Sepoys.  But  acc<irate 
information  on  this  head  is  wanting,  and  we  must  wait  for  ane^her 
year  before  we  learn  the  proportion  of  men  discharged  from  the  In- 
dian army,  in  consequence  of  broken  constitution^^  during  1859. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  is  obvious  that,  in  estimating  the 
permanent  losses  among  our  troops,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  k 
large  addition — say  15  per  1000  men — must  be  made  to  the  mer^ 
death-rates  as  recorded,  if  we  would  judge  aright  of  the  full  extent  of 
the  yearly  reduction  of  our  military  strength  by  disease.  Does  th6 
navy  exhibit  an  equal  amount  of  impairment  of  its  force  by  in^^Iiding 
as  the  army !  Thfe  following  figures  attest  the  very  grave,  but  to6 
little  known  &ct  as  to  the  large  lossds  that  our  fleets  are  continually 
experiencing,  and  chiefly  from  disease.  In  1856  no  fewer  than  998 
men  were  invalided,  so  that  the  total  loee  that  year  by  dtiath  and  per- 
manent disablement  (often  soon  terminating  fatally)  amounted  tb 
1799,  or  about  85  in  every  1000  of  the  entire  force.  Ih  1857  the 
proportion  was  much  higher.  Out  of  the  total  force  of  42,470  souls, 
1460  were  discharged  the  service ;  and  of  this  numbei'  five-sixths 
werie  on  account  of  disease,  and  one-sixth  only  on  account  of  wounds 
or  other  injuries.  The  total  loss  by  death  (deaths  from  shipwreck  not 
included)  and  ih valid! ttg  amounted  to  2279,  which  gives  H^e  ratio  d£ 
53*8  per  thousand  of  dtt^ngth,  ^r  about  a  nineteenth  pttrt  of  i^ 
whole  navy  ^ftmploy^ 
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'We  shall  now  briefly  mqnire  as  to  the  nature  of  the  diseases,  Ac, 
wliich  occasion  the  chief  amount  of  the  losses,  temponuy  and  pernio- 
nenty  in  oor  armies  and  fleets. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  sick  entrieB  to.  both  services  is  due 
to  the  Ibllowiog  three  groups — venereal  afleotions;  phlegmon  and 
abscess,  ulcers  and  cutaneous  diseases;  and,  lastly,  external  injuries^ 
aoeh  as  contusions,  slight  wounds,  &c.  Among  the  troops  at  home, 
considerably  more  than  one- half  of  all  the  hospital  admissions  have 
usuaDy  arisen  from  this  threefold  source;  and  of  the  three  groups, 
the  fi]^t  has  been  by  far  the  most  prolific  of  temporary  disablement, 
occasioning  nearly  as  large  an  amount  of  loss  of  service  in  the  course 
of  the  twdvemonth  as  the  other  two  groups  together.  By  the  recent 
report,  it  appears  that  the  mischief  of  late  years  has  been  on  the 
increase.  In  1859,  of  every  1000  men  serving  in  the  United  King- 
dom, no  fewer  than  422  passed  through  hospital  from  some  form  of 
venereal  disease  ;  and  the  average  duration  of  eadi  case  was  twenty- 
three  days,  so  that  the  inefficiency  from  thm  cause  alone  was  equal  to 
the  loss  <^  the  services,  for  the  whole  year,  of  nearly  three  entire  regi- 
'finents  out  of  a  force  estimated  at  about  90,000. 

On  most  stations  abroad,  the  proportion  of  the  sielmess  caused  by 
the  three  groups  to  the  total  sickness  rate  has  been  considerably 
smaller  than  among  the  troops  at  home;  still  it  has  been  large  every- 
where. In  Malta  and  Gibraltar  it  has  been  about  one-third  of  the 
whole;  in  Canada  and  other  North  American  provinces  the  proportion 
has  been  higher,  or  between  one-half  and  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
ticknees.  Venereal  diseases  were  much  less  frequent,  relatively  as  well 
as  absolutely,  on  these  stations  than  in  Great  Britain;  while  the 
various  affections,  usually  of  a  slight  character,  included  in  the  second 
^^roup  have  been  considerably  more  numerous.  It  would  appear  from 
some  recent  statements  that  the  prevalence  of  syphilis,  &c.,  in  our 
army  in  India  has  been  of  late  years  greatly  on  the  increase,  so  much 
so  that  it  has  ofben  occasioned  no  small  inconvenience  to  the  service, 
from  the  large  numbers  of  men  off"  duty  in  consequence. 

The  experience  of  the  navy  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 
army  as  respects  the  proportion  of  the  sickness  caused  by  the  three 
groups,  enumerated  above,  to  the  total  sickness.  Fully  one-half  of  all 
the  sick  entries  in  the  entire  service  are  so  occasioned.  Thus,  in  1856, 
out  of  rather  more  than  sixty-one  thousand  sick  entries  from  all 
^Auses  in  five  of  the  fleets  (the  Home,  the  Mediterranean,  the  North 
American,  ihe  East  India  and  China,  and  the  irregular  force),  with  an 
i^^gregate  force  of  84,780  on  hoard,  upwards  of  thirty-two  thousand 
entries  were  d«e  to  the  three  groups ;  and  in  the  following  proportions, 
15,060  to  abscesses,  ulcers,  Ac.,  10,433  to  wounds  (mostly  slight)  and 
other  injuries,  and  7180  to  venereal  affections.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  last-named  diseases  were  much  more  numerous  in  the  home  and  in 
the  irregular  fleets  than  in  any  of  the  fleets  engaged  abroad,  although 
even  on  some  of  the  foreign  stations  the  loss  of  service  occasioned  by 
-them  was  fiur  from  inconsiderable.  The  serious  damage  to  the  effi- 
-ciency  of  our  naval  force  inflicted  by  this  class  of  maladies  seems  to 
be  on  the  motease,  and  is  such  that  it  must  one  of  these  days  force 
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itself  upon  public  attention.  Alluding  to  the  &r  greater  prevalence 
of  it  in  the  home  fleet  in  1856  than  in  former  yeant,  Dr.  Bryson 
justly  remarks : 

^^That  a  disease  so  destmctlTe  of  health  and  happmess,  whidi  by  an  ao* 
qoired  constitutional  taint  may  he  transmitted  to  generations  yet  unborn, 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on  increasing  in  our  large  seaports  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  anj  other  ^urt  of  the  worlcQ  is  greatly  to  be  deplored ;  but  so  long 
as  the  municiral  authorities  of  those  towns  where  it  is  most  nfe  refuse  to 
co-operate  with  the  government  in  establishing  hosi>itals  for  the  cure  of  the 
degraded  creatures  iQong  their  pavements,  it  will  be  in  yain  to  hope  for  any 
abatement  of  the  evil" 

Large  as  is  the  proportion  of  the  sickness-rate  occasioned  by  the 
three  groups  mentioned  above,  they  cause  but  a  small  fractional  part 
of  the  mortality  in  the  public  services.  In  the  army,  not  above  one 
in  every  forty  of  the  deaths  is  due  to  them;  it  is  fix>m  the  great 
amount  of  temporary  disablement^  not  of  permanent  loss^  occasioned 
by  them  that  their  consideration  is  chiefly  important.  In  the  navy, 
the  mortality  arising  from  the  two  first  groups  is  next  to  nothing; 
that  from  the  third  group  or  accidental  injuries  (exclusive  of  drowning, 
suicide,  and  loss  in  action  with  an  enemy),  is  much  more  serious.  In 
1856,  out  of  the  total  mortality  of  801  from  all  causes,  61  deaths  were 
caused  by  injuries;  and  in  18i57|  out  of  the  total  mortality  of  819, 
65  were  due  to  the  same. 

Having  accounted  for  one-half,  roughly  speaking,  of  all  the  hospital 
Admissions  among  our  troops  and  fleets,  our  next  point  is  to  ascertain 
the  principal  causes  of  the  other  moiety ;  and  as  this  second  moietjr 
includes  all  the  acute  and  dangerous  diseases  which  occasion  most  oi 
the  mortalitv  and  of  the  invalid^g  in  both  services,  the  inquiry  would 
demand,  to  have  anything  like  justice  done  to  it,  a  much  greater  space 
than  we  can  of  course  devote  to  its  elucidation.  We  shall  therefore 
confine  our  present  notice  to  three  only  of  the  principal  gioups  or 
classes  of  disease  so  included — viz.,  fevera^  exclusive  of  the  exanthe- 
mata; alvine  fluxes  or  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera;  and  diseases 
of  the  air-passages,  among  which,  notwithstanding  well-grounded 
pathological  objections,  pulmonary  consumption  is  included. 

Fevers,  continued  or  paroxysnial,  have  at  all  times  and  in  almost 
all  places,  been  a  fruitfrd  cause  of  sickness  and  death  in  our  army. 
Among  the  troops  at  home,  they  have  generally  occasioned  about  a 
fifteenth  part  of  all  the  admissions  into  hospital,  and  between  a  sixth 
and  a  seventh  part  of  all  the  deaths.  The  death-rate  frt)m  fever 
among  the  Cavalry,  the  healthiest  portion  of  the  home  force,  hae 
usually  exceeded  that  among  the  population  of  army  ages  in  our  largp 
towns.  The  type  has  been  very  generally  the  "  continued  ;  "  periodic 
fever  occurring  only  among  regiments  recently  returned  frt>m  abroad. 
Fevers  have  prevailed  more  among  the  troops  at  home  between 
January  and  June,  than  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  deaths  to 
ctLBes  have  averaged,  on  the  whole,  about  one  to  thirty-two.  Occa- 
sionally, and  in  certain  barracks,  the  fevers  have  been  most  deadly. 
Between  1837  and  1846,  several  epidemic  outbreaks  took  place  among 
the  troops  quartered  in  the  Tower,  and  with  such  malignancy  that  oi|e 
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in  every  ihree  or  four  of  the  cases  proved  &tal.  Since  the  barraoki 
were  improved,  and  the  adjoining  fool  ditches  were  removed,  the 
tendency  to  the  disease  has  g^ofttly  diminished,  and  the  character  of 
the  attacks  been  mitigated.  The  barracks  near  Portman-sqoare,  too^ 
used  to  be  noted  as  a  fever  habikU;  doubtlesa  they  are  better  now, 
although  fipom  their  very  position  they  never  can  be  healthy  qoartera 

In  our  Mediterranean  colonies,  fevers  have  occasioned  three  times  as 
much  sickness  as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  About  a  fifth  of  all  the 
hospital  admissionsy  and  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  all  the  deaths 
among  the  troops  stationed  there  have  been  due  to  this  cause.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  oases  are  of  the  continued  type,  the  rest  being  either 
intermittent  or  remittent.  The  chi^f  season  of  prevaloice  is  during 
the  hot  months.  Beginning  to  multiply  in  May,  they  increase  in  June 
and  July,  about  the  end  of  which  month,  or  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  they  usually  reach  their  acme;  after  this  period  they  beg^n  to 
decline  till  the  end  of  October,  by  which  time  they  have  generally 
much  subsided.  The  regiments  stationed  in  the  Ionian  Islands  have 
almost  always  suffered  more  from  fever  than  either  in  Malta  or  Gibraltar. 
At  times,  the  disease  has  been  of  an  extremely  bad  type  and  very 
fiital,  and  then  some  local  cause  of  insalubrity,  within  or  outside— or, 
more  generally,  both  in  and  out — the  barracks  has  been  discovered. 
In  1 859,  a  b^  typhoid  fever  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  among  the 
troops  in  Corfu.  Upwards  of  400  men,  out  of  a  foroe  whose  mean 
strength  varied  in  the  course  of  the  year  fcom  2100  to  3060,  were 
attacked,  and  21  died.  The  causes  assigned  were  ^  the  great  heat  of 
the  summer,  the  overcrowding  of  the  barrack  rooms,  and  the  very 
unsatisfactory  sanitary  condition  of  the  town,**  to  which  may  be  added, 
**  want  of  due  attention  to  cleanliness  in  and  around  one  of  the  bar- 
lacks."  A  somewhat  similar  occurrence  took  place  that  year  among 
some  of  the  troops  in  Malta,  and  was  traced  to  like  causes  in  the  site 
and  condition  of  the  barracks.  Dr.  John  Davy  drew  attention  five^nd^* 
twenty  years  ago,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  the  febrific  state  of  the  very 
quarters  which  have  recently  been  again  the  seat  of  so  much  disease. 

In  the  East  Indies,  fevers  have  always  been  among  the  chief  causes 
of  sickness  and  mortidity  among  our  European  troops  serving  there;  a 
third  of  the  sickness,  and  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  of  all  the  deaths^ 
may  be  ascribed  to  them.  In  the  West  Indies  the  proportion  formerly 
was  still  higher;  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  all  the  hospital  ad- 
missions, and  one-half  of  all  the  deaths,  used  to  be  caused  by  fevers. 
It  is  most  pleasing  to  observe,  by  the  recent  report,  that  their  frequency 
and .  &tality  have  been  very  remarkably  diminished  of  late  years. 
Want  of  space  prevents  our  giving  any  particulars;  and  we  must  pro* 
ceed  at  once  to  compare  bri^y  the  amount  of  fever  and  its  results  in 
the  sister  service.  In  the  navy,  during  1856,  between  a  thirteenth 
and  a  fourteenth  part  of  all  the  sickness  (exclusive  of  accidents)  on 
board  our  ships,  and  nearly  a  third  of  all  the  deaths  arising  from 
disease,  were  due  to  this  cause.  One  case  was  £aital  in  every  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  attacks.  By  £str  the  most  sickly  station  in  respcMst 
of  fever  is  the  West  Indies.  The  east  coast  of  Brazil  has  also  of  late 
years  been  very  unhealthy.     Much  fever  has  likewise  prevailed  in  the 
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'East  Indk  and  China  sqnaciron,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  ifleet  Kor 
have  the  home  fleet  and  the  in*egnkr  force  escaped  considerable  losses, 
permmeot  as  well  as  temporary,  from  this  dass  of  disease.  A  re- 
markable featvrei  and  one  which  spedallj  demands  attenticm  in  aavid 
lijgiene,  is  the  AiMjueat  limitation  of  the  f&ver  to  one  or  to  a  very  few 
4>nly  of  the  ««aiels  in  a  s(|nAdrdn ;  the  rest  remaining  comparatively  or 
wholly  ezeH^i  3^h«s,  in  1^66,  two  frigates,  the  Euroku  and  the 
Dmintleu,  oonttdhoted  nearfy  a  third  of  all  the  fever  oases  in  a  fleet 
9i  seventy-three  vessels  in  aU.  The  surgeon  of  the  £urotas  attribnted 
the  sickirass  to  ^  ^e  extreme  lownees  and  closeness  of  the  deck  on 
'which  the  m^  werre  berthed;"  and  as  to  the  DcMniie^,  it  may  be 
;«tsted  that  n^  only  fever,  but  bowel  comf4aints,  wero  exoe^ingly 
rife  among  her  crew.  This  ship,  m€»i^eover,  su&red  terribly  from 
yellow  fever  in  1852,  and  was  again  very  nckly  in  the  Baltic  and 
Blade  Sea  in  18^4  and  18^6.  She  has  been  altogether  a  second 
Eclair.  The  ship  of  the  line,  Htvnmbal,  was  also  a  most  unhealthy 
vessel.  Between  a  third  and  a  fonrth  of  all  ihe  fever  cases  in  the 
Mediterranean  fleets  in  1856,  occarred  on  board  of  her ;  and  she  had 
been  extremely  sickly  the  year  before.  Upwards  of  two  hnndred  cases 
of  a  low  adynamic  fever  occurred  among  a  crew  of  lees  Uian  seven 
hnndred.  The  admiral's  ship,  too,  the  EaycU  Albert,  was  much  infested 
with  low  fever  and  diarrhcea;  and  this  had  been  the  case  in  1855  as 
well  The  rest  of  the  latge  ships  of  that  fleet  suffered  bat  little  com- 
-paratively. 

This  limitation  of  tha  eontinned  fever  of  our  own  coasts  and  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  particular  ships  holds  equally  true  of  the  malignaut 
.fever  of  the  West  Indies  and  Mexican  Gul^  known  as  yellow  fever. 
One,  two,  or  three  vessels,  out  of  a  squadron  of  twen^  or  thirty,  will 
suffer  enormously;  while  others,  exposed  to  similar  or  nearly  similar 
external  influences^  escape  either  enUrely,  or  with  only  a  few  sporadic 
-cases  and  the  disease  showing  no-  tendency  to  spread  on  board.  The 
experience  (^  both  services,  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  has 
afforded  much  valuable  infbrmation  as  to  the  local  conditions  whidi 
^vour  the  development  and  diflnsion  of  this  formidable  pestilence. 
•No  evidence  can  he  more  conclusive  as  to  the  potent  and  most  per- 
nicious influence  in  this  respect  of  badly  situated  and  impure  over- 
crowded barracks  and  stations  than  the  histories  of  the  visitations 
among  the  troops  at  Barbadoes  in  1848;  in  Bermuda  in  1853;  at 
Newcastle,  in  Jamaica,  in  1856;  and  in  Trinidad  in  1858  and  1859, 
noticed  in  the  new  army  report,  and  of  which  the  following  are  the 
ehief  memoranda.  The  ordinary  endemic  remittent  had  been  pre^ 
Talent  in  the  island  during  the  third  quarter  of  1858.  In  September, 
two  undoubted  cases  of  yellow  fever  occinrred  in  St.  James's  barracks. 
The  men  were  camped  out  for  two  months,  and  the  barracks  were 
meanwhile  thoroughly  cleaned  and  whitewashed.  No  sooner  were 
they  re-occupied  than  fresh  cases  of  fever  occurred.  Again  were  the 
troops  put  under  canvas,  and  with  good  effect;  *'  although  several  cases 
Occurred  subsequekiUy,  they  could  all  be  dearly  traced  to  the  barracks. 
The  disease  was  dearly  of  local  origin."  It  did  not  sjHread  over  the 
island,  but  was  confined  entirely  to  the  foulnivained  and  unhealthily- 
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fiotnated  barracks.  Sdoli  has  been,  almost  invariably;  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  in  the  armj  medical  reports  respecting  this  fsver  in  other 
West  India  ishuKis. 

Of  recent  years,  many  of  our  ships  of  war  on  that  stdion  have 
suffered  most  disastnmsly — m(»re  terribly,  indeed,  than  has  perhaps 
been  known  before.  As  they  have  been  almost  all  st^sMTs,  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  the  extra  heat,  and  other  onfiKVovcahle  eoniMtions 
resulting  from  the  madiinery,  may  not  have  something  to  do.  wi^  this 
increased  and  increasing  lycevaknce  of  destntetive  fever  ameng  our 
sailors  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Want  of  space  preelndes  the  recital 
of  details.  8iifice  it  to  say,  that  several  d^ps  have  lost  a  fifth,  a 
fourth,  and  even  a  third  of  their  crews  within  less  than  a  6ouple  of 
months.  That  the  excessive  overcrowding  of  the  men  in  the  between* 
decks,  far  greater  than  anything  known  in  the  worst  military  barraekBy 
has  had  no  stnall  share  in  aggravating  the  virolenoe  of  the  febrifio 
poison  will  be  qnestioned  by  iio  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
disease.  Its  prom()t  abatement  or  entire  cessation  oe  removing  the 
crew  fi-om  on  board  an  infocled  ship,  as  in  the  analogoiu  instance  ef 
camping  out  an  infected  ^regiment,  proves  this  beyond  doubt.  Thaty 
moreover,  tlie  forol  state  of  the  holds  is  occasionally  the  canse  of  sick- 
ness, or,  at  least,  of  the  marked  aggravation  of  sickness,  is  nnmis^ 
takeably  ^own  in  the  statistical  reports  for  1856  and  1857.  The 
pemicioaB  influence  of  this  agency  is,  in  our  opinion,  much  underrated 
by  Dr.  Bryaon;  whfle  that  ef  pel^Kmal  contagion  dr  of  the  direct 
communication  of  disease  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  as  the  chief 
element  of  danger  on  board  ship,  is  very  unduly  magnified.  But 
whatever  opinion  may  be  taken  on  this  point,  all  must  agree  that,  for 
the  sake  ot*  humanity  and  the  interest  of  the  public,  it  is  high  time 
that  the  liability  of  our  ships  ef  war  to  such  frightful  losses  of  lifo 
from  fover,  as  hav^  recently  occurred,  should  be  thoroughly  investigated 
by  the  Government  The  condition,  too,  of  all  the  barracks  and 
military  stations  in  the  West  Indies  stands  much  in  need  of  a  like 
examination,  as  afibrding  the  only  reliable  meims  of  safety  for  the  future 
welfare  of  our  troops; 

Alcmtfiaae8.^'^'&^  is  no  tribe  of  diseases  which  has  at  all  lames 
produced  a  greater  amount  of  distress  and  suffering,  and  often  too  of 
death,  anK>ng  armies  (especially  in  ^e  fi^d)  and  fleets,  than  diarrhcaa 
and  dysentery ;  and  as  there  is  perhaps  none  which  on  the  whole  better 
serves  to  test  by  its  prevalence  and  severity,  or  otherwise,  the  general 
hygienic  organiaation  of  the  force,  their  consideration  deserves  most 
serious  attention.  We  can  cmly  vmy  briefly  notice  a  few  points  of 
their  military  and  naval  history ;  but  these  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  Their  frequ^icy  and  fatality  are  much 
influenced  by  season  and  climata  Heat,  and  still  more  the  sudden 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  are  invariably  predisponent  and  aggra- 
vating causes.  Malarious  impurities  of  illl  sorts,  and  humidity,  act  in 
the  sdme  way;  and  the  nature  aild  quality  of  the  ingeeta  exert  a 
powerful  iufluMM)e  upon  their  development.  Among  the  troops  at 
home  they  occasion  much  sickness,  but  not  many  deaths.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  they  are  three  titnes  as  frequent  and  as  fatal     Thek 
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chief  preTalenoe  is  between  May  and  November;  the  maximnm  of 
frequency  seems  to  be  in  Angost  and  September,  and  the  minimum 
in  Febmary  and  March.  TaHng  all  the  Mediterranean  stations  to* 
gether,  intestinal  disorders  have  caused  about  the  same  amount  of 
sickness  among  the  garrisons  as  the  class  of  fevers ;  but  the  resulting 
mortality  has  been  a  third  less.  In  Canada^  Ac.,  they  are  much  more 
frequent  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  less  so  than  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  Bermuda,  however,  the  sickness-rate,  as  well  as  the 
death-rate,  from  this  cause  exceeds  the  rates  in  the  Mediterranean. 
But  it  is  when  we  reach  the  tropics  that  we  find  all  bowel  disorders^ 
more  especially  dysentery,  attain  their  full  disabling  and  destructive 
power.  *In  the  West  Indies,  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  part  of  all 
the  sickness,  and  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  deaths^ 
among  the  troops,  were  formerly  (between  1817  aod  1836)  caused  by 
them.  They  were  only  less  fii^uent  and  fisital  than  fevers.  More 
than  a  third  of  evexy  regiment  passed  through  hospital  in  the  course 
of  the  year  from  some  form  of  bowel  disease;  and  one  in  every  nine- 
teen or  twenty  cases  proved  fiitaL  By  the  report  for  1859,  the  ad- 
mission-rate firom  this  cause  had  fidlen  to  less  than  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  average  twenty  years  ago;  and  the  type  or  character  of  the  disease 
was  also,  as  might  be  expected,  much  less  formidable.  What  has 
taken  place  in  the  West  Indies  will  doubtless  find  its  parallel  in  the 
East  Indies,  when  once  the  necessary  precautionary  and  prophylactic 
measures  as  to  the  sites  of  barracks,  £o.,  have  been  fidly  earned  into 
efiect  throughout  that  great  peninsula. 

In  the  navy,  not  less  than  in  the  army,  bowel  disorders  have  always 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  a  prolific  cause  of  disablement  and  loss.  An 
eighth  part  of  all  the  sickness  throughout  the  entire  service  is  caused 
by  them — by  diarrhoea,  dyseuteiy,  and  cholera.  The  proportion  varies 
much  on  different  stations,  being  lowest  on  the  home  station,  and 
highest  by  &r  on  the  East  India  and  China  station,  where  the  ex- 
tremely high  rates  of  sickness  and  death  are  principally  due  to  this 
source.  0£  sixty-four  deaths  from  dysenteiy  throughout  the  whole 
navy  in  1856,  no  fewer  than  forty-eight  occuned  on  this  station,  most 
of  them  on  board  ships  in  the  Canton  river.  After  the  East  India 
fleet,  the  Mediterranean  fleet  is  that  which  stands  highest  on  the  list 
under  this  head ;  bowel  disorders  being  extremely  common  on  that 
station,  and  proving  not  unfrequently  fatal 

It  would  take  us  &r  beyond  the  limits  of  this  artide  to  notice,  how- 
ever briefly,  the  history  of  Asiatic  cholera  on  board  our  ships  of  war 
and  among  our  troops.  The  subject  deserves  an  article  to  itself 
Suffice  it  to  mention  a  fitct  or  two  bearing  on  the  present  inquiry,  and 
indicating  the  relation  of  the  disease  to  hygienic  conditions.  In  1849, 
the  proportion  of  the  fisital  attacks  in  the  barracks,  in  and  around 
London,  exceeded  by  a  third  that  in  the  metropolitan  prisons.  At 
Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  in  1850,  a  sixth  of  the  garrison  perished  within 
a  month;  at  Barbadoes,  in  1854,  the  death-rate  was  still  higher.  On 
both  occasions  the  officers  escaped — always  a  significant  fact.  Nearly 
the  same  thing  was  observed  in  the  terrible  outbreak  at  Kurrachee,  in 
1846,  when  more  than  1400  men  **  were  swept  off  in  less  than  thre^ 
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weeks."  That  overcrowding  in  badly-«itnated  and  ill-ventilated  bar- 
racks,  immediately  after  the  fisktiguee  of  a  lengthened  march  in  sickly 
weather,  had  mach  to  do  with  the  deadly  virolence  of  that  oatbreak 
is  beyond  all  doubt. 

Oar  navy  famishes  similar  records*  The  Black  Sea  fleet  in  1854 
lost  more  than  400  men  out  of  a  force  of  abont  13,000,  in  little  more 
than  a  fortnight.  Three  ships  furnished  252  deatha  A  sixth  part  of 
their  aggregate  crews  was  smitten,  and  a  tenth  part  perished.  The 
admiral's  ship  alone  lost,  within  ten  days,  no  fewer  than  140  out  of  a 
erew  of  less  than  a  thoosand  men — a  loss  greater  than  the  entire  \am 
from  the  guns  of  the  enemy  in  the  whole  fleet  throughout  the  cam- 
paign !  The  chief  cause  of  this  frightful  mortality  was  the  dense 
crowding  in  the  impure,  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  lower  decks,  after  the 
disease  had  made  its  appearance  on  board.  Yery  few  of  the  officers 
were  attacked.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar,  only  less  formi- 
dable instances  of  the  very  marked  influence  of  local  and  personal 
conditions  on  the  malignity  of  cholera,  from  the  reports  of  the  navy. 
Altogether,  both  services  i^ord  some  of  the  most  striking  illustrations 
of  this  great  hygienic  truth  t»  be  found  anywhere.  As  long  as  such 
disastrous  losses  as  those  just  cited  continue  to  occur  in  our  fleets  and 
armies — and  the  recent  outbreak  in  N.  W.  India  adds  another  sad 
example  to  the  liBt*^-our  knowledge  or  practice  of  preventive  medicine 
must  be  regarded  as  imperfect  indeed. 

But  we  must  huny  on  to  another  class  of  diseases,  which  play  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  sickness  and  death  returns  among  our 
soldiers  and  sailors — viz.,  that  of  the 

DiseaseB  of  the  hmga,  dsc,  including  pulmonary  consumption. — 
The  following  hcta  and  figures  will  show  the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  Among  the  troops  at  home,  these  maladies  occasion 
more  admissions  into  hospital  than  all  fevers  and  diseases  of  the  bowels 
together ;  and  more  than  three  times  as  many  deatha  Two-thirds  of 
all  the  mortality  in  the  army  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  due  to  them; 
and  of  these  two-thirds,  four-fifths  are  due  to  consumption.  In  the 
Mediterranean  garrisons,  the  proportion  of  chest  diseases  to  all  other 
causes  of  sickness  has  been  nearly  as  high  as  in  Great  Britain — viz. : 
a  sixth  or  a  seventh  of  the  whole.  They  have  not  been  quite  so 
fatal ;  still,  the  mortality  from  them  alone  has  constituted  between  a 
half  and  a  third  of  all  the  deaths.  In  the  North  American  command, 
their  firequency  and  fatality  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  at  home. 
Carious  to  relate,  the  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  oigans 
has  been  lowest  in  the  cold,  foggy  climate  of  Newfoundland,  and 
highest  in  the  warm  and  sunny  Bermudas.  That  hot  and  tropical 
regions  are  &x  from  having  been  favourable  in  respect  of  these  dis- 
orders, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  thus  occasioned  to 
strength  was  as  high  among  the  troops  in  the  West  Indies  from  1817 
to  1836,  as  among  the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  black  troops  suflered  even  more  than  the  white  troops,  and  chiefly 

•  Prom  the  lateit  aooonnts  It  appean  that  upwards  of  fire  hundred  European  soldiers 
perished  in  lem  than  six  weeks.  The  chief  ravages  were  at  Lahore.  The  ftlst  Regiment 
k»t  a  fifth  of  its  strcngUi. 
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from  ooBflomptrion.  It  woald  seem  that  lung  diseases  baTe,  on  the 
whole,  been  much  less  pcevaleni  and  &tal  to  our  troops  in  the  East 
Indies  than  in  the  West  Indies.  Gonsumptioi^  is  comparatively  rare 
in  Hindostan. 

In  the  na^»  respiratory  diseaeee  are  the  most  prolific  source  of 
sickness  aod  deadi.  A  sixth  paii  of  all  the  sickness  throughout  the 
service^  and  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  deaUis  from  all  causes^  is  occa- 
sioned by  them.  In  1857,  the  ratio  was  higher  in  both  respects  than 
in  1856.  The  rates  vaiy  a  good  deal,  as  might  be  expected,  on  dif- 
fiarent  stations;  but  everywhere  they  are  absolutely,  as  well  as  rela- 
tively, very  high.  Mere  dilG^rence  of  climate  seems  to  have  much  less 
to  do  with  their  production  than  is  g^ierally  believed.  That  much 
may  be  done  by  due  care  on  board  ^ip  U>  diminish  tiie  amount  of 
€heet  complaints  among  our  sailors  cannot  be  doubted*  Some  ships* 
companies  suffer  iut  more  than  others  equally  exposed  at  the  very  same 
time,  and  engaged  in  similar  duties.  This  fact  alone  shows  how  much 
it  is  in  the  power  of  commanding  officers  to  control  or  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  many  serious^  and  often  in  the  end  &tal,  attacka  Com- 
paring the  high  sickness-rate  in  the  nai|^  with  that  in  the  police  force. 
Dr.  Bryson  remarks  c 

**  AthoHf^  the  police  may  be  exposed  to  the  inelemendes  of  the  weather 
while  on  night  di^y,  so  also  are  the  seamen  ol  the  navv ;  the  former  are  well 
protected  by  waterproof  clothing,  and  when  relieved  from  their  duty  retire 
to  a  warm,  comfortable  barrack-room,  or  to  their  homes,  where  they  can  obtain 
warm  food  and  drink,  and  dry  their  clothes ;  whereas  the  latter,  in  consequence 
of  the  active  nature  of  their  duties,  must  for  the  most  part  remain  exposed  to 
the  peltinff  of  the  rain  and  spray  in  their  ordinary  clothing,  and  wAsh  relieved, 
retire  to  tneir  hammocks  or  oerth*  between  decks,  cohere  S  is  seldom  they  can 
either  dry  their  clothes,  or  obtain  (especially  dwr^  the  m§hi  time)  at^  kmd  of 
warm  food  or  r^reshwient** 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  rectify  such  a  sfcate  of  things?  But  a  more 
fruitful  cause  of  evil  than  the  neglect  here  indicated  is,  doubtless,  the 
abrupt  change  of  temperature  during  the  night-watches^  when  the 
men  have  to  turn  out  from  the  hot  steaming  atmosphere  in  which 
they  have  been  sleeping  to  go  on  deck,  it  may  be  to  go  aloft  at  once 
to  take  in  sail,  ko,,  and  diis  in  all  weathers  and  climates.  The  very 
great  amount  of  phthisis  and  other  organic  diseases  of  the  lungs  in 
the  navy,  as  well  as  in  the  army,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  statistical  returns  of  both  services  in  relation  to  mor- 
tality and  invaliding.  We  must  confine  our  present  remarks  to  the 
navy. 

In  1856,  out  of  a  total  mortality  of  ^^Q  from  disease,  175  deaths 
were  due  to  pulmonic  affections,  chiefly  phthisis;  and  of  the  918  men 
invalided  from  disease  that  year,  108  were  discharged  on  account  of 
consumption,  and  49  from  other  pulmonic  disorders.  In  1857,  of  the 
total  deaths  (623)  from  disease  in  the  service,  129  were  caused  by 
consumption,  and  27  by  pneumonia  or  bronchitis;  and  of  the  1256 
invalided  from  the  results  of  disease  in  the  course  of  the  year,  250 
were  on  account  of  pulmonary  mischief — viz. :  188  from  phthisis, 
47  from  pneumonia,  d^o.,  and  15  from  asthma. 

The  great  prevalence  of  tubercular  disease  among  our  sailors,  not 
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<m  one  sMiob  oaly  but  oa  alntoBt  every  8i»tf(M»  where  ouir  fleetd  are 
aeati  «Dd  Uienefbre  irrespective  ia  a  gceat  Bfteasiue  of  dimaUe  di^ 
reooQs^  ia  a  aobject  whick  rarely  oalla  for  scrutiny.  Tiie  vnm  are,  of 
eoone,  free  ttdk  all  sigos  of  tbe  dieease  when  eDiolled;  and  we  kAonr 
that  they  are  weU  fed  and  dothed,  aad  have  all  the  advant^fes  of 
iminedifi^  medioal  care  whan  ilL  Sea  air  aad  ship  exerdad  are  mor^ 
over  prophyketics  rather  than  predisponeDts  of  im  oacbeKy  on  which 
it  is  graced. 

What,  then,  can  be  the  main  oauae  or  causes  of  so  much  oonsumption, 
from  year  to  year,  among  tbe  crews  of  our  ships  of  war?  The  Boyal 
Commission  on  the  health  of  the  army  adopted  the  conclnsion,  to 
which  previous  observations  in  dvil  life  had  brought  the  best  sanitary 
inquirers,  that  the  breathing  of  an  impure  atmosphere  charged  with 
animal  effluvia  during  the  h6ur8  of  sleep  has  much,  Tery  much,  to  do 
with  the  production  of  that  depressed  and  deteriorated  state  of  health 
which  l^ds  to  the  developmeut  of  tuberotUo&ia*  When  once  the 
morbid  tendency  is  generated,  every  freeh  chiU  and  catarih  serves  to 
stimulate  and  hurry  on  the  latent  mischief;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
every  strong  effort  of  musoc^r  exertion  increasea  the  liability  to  an 
attack  of  hfemoptysia  It  is  probably  in  the  direction  here  indicated 
that  inqtiiry  will  di8oo<ver  the  true  sokitioa  of  a  problem  so  vitally 
affecting  the  wd&re  and  efficiency  of  our  navy. 

Everything  indicates  that  the  master  sanitary  defect  in  our  ships  of 
war  is  the  insuffident  accommodation  for  the  men,  and  the  consequent 
excessive  crowding  of  them  at  night  in  the  lower  and  worst-aired 
decks,  while  there  is  always  more  or  less  space,  purer  and  better  veur 
tilated,  that  is  not  occupied  by  the  crew  at  all.  The  continuance  of 
this  faulty  arrangement  is  but  the  relic  of  an  old  prejudice  that  the 
upper  gun  decks  must  be  kept  ready  at  all  times  for  action  with  an 
enemy  at  a  moment's  notice.  But  ships  do  not  encounter  ships  even 
in  the  dark  without  some  warning,  and  there  is  always  plenty  of  time 
to  clear  away  hammocks.  Executive  officers  now  admit  that  there  is 
really  no  good  reason  for  the  practice,  and  that  it  would,  moreover,  be 
beneficial  to  distribute  the  men  more  apart;  of  course,  all  the  medical 
officers  of  the  navy  would  heartily  approve  of  such  a  change.  Besides 
the  diseases  already  enumerated,  there  are  other  prevalent  maladies 
among  seamen,  occasioning  much  loss  of  service  eveiy  year,  which,  if 
not  caused,  are  at  least  greatly  aggravated  by  the  same  agencies  as  we 
have  indicated.  Rheumatism  with  its  sequdas,  and  ulcers,  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  £unily. 

The  other  great  hygienic  evil  in  the  navy  is  intemperance — a  pro- 
lific cause,  unhappily,  of  much  sickness  and  mortality  fi'om  year  to 
year.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system — viz.,  apoplexy,  paralysis, 
delirium  tremens,  and  insanity,  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
rasters  of  deaths  and  invaliding  in  both  services,  but  especially 
in  the  navy.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  Many,  too,  of  the 
violent  deaths  from  drowning,  suicide,  &c.,  are  due  to  the  same  cause. 
The  substitution  of  suitable  and  pleasant  drinks  for  the  everlasting 
grog  18  a  problem  of  immense  moment. 
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1^'  The  reader  may  ihtia  have  seen  what  a  rioh  and  iuteresting  field  of 
instruction  in  medical  statistics  will  be  opened  up  by  the  aonnal  reports 
of  our  Dayy  and  army.  Their  value  will  go  on  increasing^  as  the  op- 
portunities of  larger  comparison  are  multiplied.  Would  that  simUar 
opportunities  were  afforded  in  civil  life  1  With  this  wish,  we  end  as 
we  began,  by  strongly  recommending  to  the  profession  the  considera- 
tion of  the  best  means  to  effect  this  highly  desirable  object. 

Reyiew  vn. 

1.  Die  AdergefleclUe  dea  MensMichen  Gehimea,    Eine  Monographie. 

Yon  Dr.  Hubert  Luschka. — BerUn,  1855.     pp.  174. 
The  Venous  Flexuses  qf  the  Human  BnUn.     A  Monograph.     By 
Dr.  H.  LxTSCHKA. 

2.  Die  Mechanik  der  BlfU-circtdaUan  in  Tnneren  dee  SchddeUf  Ac    Yon 

Dr.  Otto  Muller.     ('  Zeitsohrift  fur  Pffjrchiatrie;  I860,     pp.  70.) 
The  Methanism  of  the  CirotdcUian  qf  the  Blood  within  the  Cranium* 

By  Dr.  Otto  MitLLEB. 
$.  De  la  Circulation  du  Sang  done  le$  Membrei  et  done  la  THe  che» 

rEomme.    Par  Dr.  J.  P.  Sucquot.— Pari*,  1860.     pp.  55. 
On  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Limbs  and  the  Head  qf  Man, 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  Suoqxjet. 

4.  Dee  Effete  prodwUe  sur  VEnciphale  par  rObliteraUon  dee  Vaieeeaux 

Artknele  qui  e'y  di^ribuenL     Par  Dr.  Ehrmann. — Faris,  1860. 
pp.  60.  - 

Effects  produced  upon  the  Brain  hy  the  OhUteration  qf  the  Arteriee  dis- 
tributed thereto.    By  Dr.  Ehrmann. 

5.  The  Physiology  of  Sleep.     By  Arthur    R   Durham.     {'Qufs 
Hospital  Reports,'  toL  tL  1860,  pp.  149-173). 

Cerebral  pathology  has  always  ranked  among  the  most  difficult  sub- 
jects submitted  to  the  medical  inquirer,  and  at  the  present  day  must 
be  admitted  to  be  more  imperfectly  understood  than  any  other  de- 
partment of  pathology.  Nor  is  the  explanation  of  this  circumstance 
difficult  when  we  reflect  on  the  structure  of  the  brain,  on  its  position — 
withdrawn  as  it  is  from  every  means  of  dii'ect  observation  during  life, 
and  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  functions,  of  the  mode  of  relation  of 
which  to  the  nerve-matter  we  have  no  distinct  conception.  The 
mechanism  of  the  secretion  of  the  bile  from  the  liver,  and  of  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys,  can  in  all  its  cruder  parts  be  displayed  by  micro- 
scopical examination,  although  why  bile  should  flow  from  the  secreting 
tissue  of  the  liver,  and  urine  from  that  of  the  kidneys,  we  cannot 
explain;  but  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  we  have  no  clue  to  interpret 
how  it  is  that  sensation,  motion,  and  thought  are  developed  from  its 
tissue.  It  Ib  the  medium,  we  say,  of  an  immaterial  principle,  which 
can  only  act  by  and  through  it;  but  how  its  functions,  as  a  medium, 
are  performed  is  an  enigma  which  must  apparently  ever  escape  human 
investigation. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  performance  of  the  cerebral  functions  there  are 
oertain  fiictors  revealed  to  us  by  experiment  and  observation  as 
essential — such  as  a  proper  supply  of  arterial  blood,  a  due  removal  of 
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Tenons  blood/ asd  an  appropriate  quality  of  blood.  With  these  must 
concur  an  ixx^egritj  o£  tissue,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  higher 
fiumlties  of  iihe  mind,  a  sufficient  derelopment  of  the  whole  bndn,  and 
a  doe  relative  devek>pm^it  of  its  several  segments.  These  conditions 
of  normal  &nctlon  are  in  part  discoverable  during  life,  and  it  is  of  the 
ntmoBt  importance  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  respecting  both  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  brain,  to  inquire  anatomically  how 
th^  are  provided  for,  and,  in  general,  to  determine  under  what  circum- 
stances they  may  be  deranged ;  and  then,  with  what  symptoms  such 
derangements  are  associated.  We  must  therefore  hail  with  satisfaction 
any  contributions  which  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  brain;  and  having  at  the  present  time  before  us  the 
publications  whose  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  cull  from  them  whatever  is  novel  or  calculated  to  im- 
prove our  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  eerebral 
circulation,  particularly  in  the  venous  system,  both  in  health  and 


Taking  the  first  work  on  our  list,  the  monograph  of  Luschka,  we 
find  several  interesting  anatomical  points  in  it,  having,  some,  the  reoom- 
mendatioA  of  Jiovelty,  others^  the  merit  of  accurate  investigation :  these 
subjects,  however,  are  not,  as  the  title  of  the  work  would  lead  one  to 
suppose,  restricted  to*the  history  of  the  venous  plexuses  of  the  brain  ; 
but  also  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  the  ventricles  and  sub-arachno!d 
spaces,  thetr  Ening  membranes,  and  the  structure  of  the  spinal  cord, 
receive  an  equal  amount  of  attention.  And  it  aeems  well  worth  a 
mommitaTy  digression  from  the  subject  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  to 
put  on  record  some  of  the  more  remarkable  results  arrived  at  by 
Luschka  respecting  these  seveild  structures. 

At  the  outset  of  his  chapter  on  the  fourth  ventricle,  or  as  he  calls 
it,  the  veotckde  of  the  cerebellum,  Luschka  adduces  some  original 
researches  on  the  much-mooted  question  of  the  existence  of  a  central 
canal  in  the  ^inal  cord  in  the  human  subject,  and  concludes  from 
them  that  such  a  canal  exists^  and  may  be  traced  even  in  the  cords 
of  aduki.  This  central  imoocupied  cylinder,  in  the  young  extends 
the  entire  length  of  the  cord,  and  is  separated  from  the  nerve-tissue 
surrounding  it  by  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  overlaid  on  its  fr'ee 
snr&oe  with  epithelium.  But  in  the  adult,  the  continuity  of  the 
canal  is  more  or  less  interrupted  at  parts,  by  abnormal  growth  of  the 
connective-tissoe  or  epithelium,  or  by  the  development  of  the  well^ 
known  corpora  amylacea^  which  Yirchow,  by  the  way,  has  described 
as  existing  in  a  sort  of  central  axis  of  ependyma,  occupying  the  site 
of  the  spinal  canal,  and  representing  it  in  mature  life. 

The  spinal  canal  communicates  above  with  the  fourth  ventricle, 
which,  in  its  turn,  opens  into  the  sub-arachnoid  space  through  an 
aperture  at  the  pointed  end  of  the  calionus  scriptorius.  This  aperture 
was  described  by  Majendie;  but  its  existence  has  been  denied  by 
Todd,*  and  more  recently  by  Virchow  and  Kblliker.     To  decide  the 


*  Anatomx  of  the  Brain,  p  45.    1645. 
57-xxix. 
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point,  Lnschka  has  taken  great  pains,  and  proceeds  by  anatomical 
investigation,  hy  experiment,  and  by  an  appeal  to  recorded  surgical 
cases  where  the  oerebro- spinal  fluid  has  escaped  from  the  cranium 
during  life,  to  demonstrate  its  existence ;  and,  as  a  corollary  to  it,  the 
fietct  of  the  intercommunication  of  the  several  sub-arachnoid  spaces  or 
confluences.  Indeed,  the  case  cited  by  Dr.  Burrows,  of  spina  bifida, 
might  of  itself  be  considered  well-nigh  conclusive  of  the  &ct  of  the 
direct  communication  of  the  sub-arachnoid  spaces  together  and  with 
the  spinal  sub-arachnoid  cavity;  for  in  that  instance,  pressure  on  the 
fluid  tumour  of  the  spine  was  seen  to  upheave  the  brain  from  its  base. 
On  the  other  hand,  Luschka  confirms  the  now  prevailing  opinion  that 
the  canal  described  by  Bichat  as  extending  into  the  third  ventricle 
has  no  existence;  and  that  what  that  distinguished  anatomist  conceived 
to  be  such  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  those  sheath -like  prolongations 
of  the  arachnoid  given  off  around  every  vessel  or  nerve  passing  in  or  out 
of  the  brain,  and  in  this  particular  instance  surrounding  the  vense  GalenL 

The  arachnoid  membrane,  both  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  has 
been  very  attentively  examined  by  Luschka,  who  asserts,  that  not 
only  is  it  covered  with  epithelium  on  that  surface  which  is  turned 
towards  its  opposite  kiyer  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  but  also  on  the  one 
which  faces  the  pia  mater — ^not,  indeed,  where  it  is  in  actual  contact 
with  the  latter,  but  where  it  bridges  across  the  carebral  inequalities 
and  constitutes  sub-arachnoid  spaces.  This  he  affirms  of  the  arachnoid 
both  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  With  this  &LCt  is  associated 
another,  of  much  interest — viz.,  that  there  is  a  covering  of  epithelium 
on  the  pia  mater, — alike  on  that  covering  the  brain,  and  on  that 
investing  the  spinal  cord.  We  here  content  ourselves  with  stating 
the  facts  as  asserted,  leaving  the  reader  to  examine  Luschka*s  de- 
monstration of  them  in  the  work  under  notice  (see  pp.  132,  141). 

Another  disputed  point  in  anatomy  may  be  considered  to  be  settled 
by  the  researches  of  Luschka — ^viz.,  the  presence  of  cilia  upon  the 
epithelium  lining  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  in  adult  age  ;  for  he  has 
met  with  these  organs  in  three  cases  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  the  brain  very  soon  after  death.  But  though  cilia  exist  on 
the  ventricular  epithelium,  they  are  not  discoverable  on  that  covering 
the  choroid  plexuses  within  the  ventricles,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
young  of  some  animals ;  what  may  be  the  real  physiological  im- 
port of  cilia  in  the  cerebral  cavities  it  is  difficult  to  surmise,  for 
by  their  distribution  over  such  wide  surfJBbces,  and  from  the  relation  of 
the  ventricles  to  their  outlets,  they  can  scarcely  serve  the  function 
usually  assigned  to  them  of  aiding  the  escape  of  a  secretion*  And  if 
their  presence  were  at  all  necessary  to  the  functions  of  the  ventricles, 
it  would  be  equally  difficult  to  account  for  the  absence  of  cilia  in  those 
cavities  in  various  animals,  such  as — according  to  Luschka — the  horse 
and  rabbit.  But  though  the  office  of  the  cilia  within  the  ventricles  is 
obscure,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  epithelial  ceUs,  both  of  the  ventri- 
cular epithelium  and  of  the  choroid  plexuses,  are  actively  concerned  in 
the  secretion  of  a  serous  fluid.  Luschka  met  with  pellucid  drops  within 
the  cells,  and  saw  them  escape  as  a  transparent  fluid  ;  and  without 
doubt  these  hyaline  drops  are  the  same  as  the  oil  globules  described  by 
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Parkinje,  on  tlie  sar&ce  of  the  yentricles.  Considering  the  vascular 
nature  of  the  choroid  plexuses,  we  may  regard  them  as  probably  verj 
activelj  secreting  organs;  indeed,  their  villi>like  procesaes  are  very 
fidrlj  comparable  with  the  Malpighian  tufbs  of  the  kidneys.  However, 
they  are  peculiar  in  their  minute  structure,  for  beneath  the  epithelif^l 
coat,  and  overlaying  the  bloodvessels,  is  a  lamina  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, of  a  homogeneous  or  very  finely  granular  texture,  which  it  must 
be  admitted  constitutes  a  mechanical  impediment  to  that  free  exos- 
mose  of  serous  fluid  from  the  vesseb  which  we  meet  with  in  the  case  of 
the  arterial  plexuses  of  the  kidneys.  Moreover,  this  structureless 
layer  appears  to  have  the  power  of  producing  from  itself  villi-like  pro- 
cesses, not  entirely  homogeneous  in  composition,  but  having  a  darker 
and  more  roughly  granular  centre,  which  augments  in  length  with  the 
grofrth  of  the  villua  Luschka  has  well  displayed  this  lamina  and  its 
processes  in  his  figures,  and  states  that  in  its  chemical  composition  it 
somewhat  difiers  from  common  connective  tissue. 

Before  diftmisidng  these  anatomical  memoranda^  it  is  desirable  to  note 
the  villi-like  processes  given  off  both  from  the  visceral  and  parietal 
layers  of  the  arachnoid,  for  the  knowledge  of  them  throws  light  on 
various  recorded  morbid  phenomena  in  the  anatomy  of  the  surface  of 
the  brain.  These  processes  are  met  with  along  the  contiguous  borders 
of  the  hemispheres,  on  each  side  the  &lx,  sometimes  as  fisu:  backwards  as 
the  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum.  They  are  normal  structures, 
fi)r  unlike  the  Pacchionian  bodies,  they  occur  at  the  earliest  period  of 
h£e,  and  have  no  connexion  with  tJie  pia  mater.  On  the  parietal  arach- 
noid, they  are  chiefiy  restricted  to  the  sides  of  the  longitudinal  sinuses; 
are  very  small  in  young  children,  but  may  attain  so  considerable  a 
length  in  old  persons  as  to  extend  between  those  formed  on  the  visceral 
suT&Loe  of  the  membrane  and  unite  with  them. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  consideration  of  the  cerebral  circulation. 
This  is  distinguished,  as  is  well  known,  by  not  a  few  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities dependent  on  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  on  its  position  at 
the  summit  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  enclosed  within  the  hollow  and 
well-nigh  completely  closed  cranial  cavity.  For  instance,  the  active 
function  of  the  brain  demands  a  very  large  supply  of  blood,  but  so  deli- 
cate is  its  tissue  that  the  permeation  of  it  by  a  network  of  arteries 
and  veins,  in  the  manner  common  in  other  organs,  would  be  incom- 
patible with  its  integrity  ;  hence  it  is  that  the  arteries  break  up  into 
minute  branches  before  entering  its  substance,  and  that  the  venous 
blood  is  coUected  by  small  radicles  within  the  nervous  tissue  and  dis- 
cbarged  into  large  peripheral  venous  sinuses,  or  into  large  veins,  all  so 
plac^  in  the  hollow  interspaces  between  the  cerebral  convolutions  as  to 
obviate  pressure  upon  them.  With  the  same  view  of  avoiding  injury  to 
the  soft  brain  matter,  the  great  arteries  are  much  contorted  on  entering 
the  cranium,  so  as  thereby  to  diminish  the  impulse  of  the  arterial  current 
through  them,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  very  freely  anastomose  so 
as  to  &ivour  an  equable  distribution  of  blood  to  every  part,  and  to  coun- 
teract as  far  as  possible  the  ill  eflfects  of  the  arrest  of  arterial  supply  in 
any  one  of  its  normal  sources. 

The  supply  of  blood  to  the  braiu  is  very  large,  and  is  estimated  at 
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one-fourth  of  the  whole  quantity  in  the  hodj.  It  reaches  the  craninto 
by  four  capacions  arteries,  so  derired  from  the  several  main  tmnks 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  cnt 
off  from  all.  And  should  it  by  disease  or  accident  be  intermpt^  in 
one  or  other  channel,  the  remiuikable  arterial  anastomosis,  the  so-called 
<*  circle  of  Willis,**  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  affords  a  most  powerftd 
safeguard  against  the  otherwise  rapidly  destmetive  consequences  of  such 
an  interruption,  by  the  collateral  circulation  it  at  once  ensures.  How 
great  is  the  security  this  anastomosis  furnishes,  is  shown  by  the  records 
of  cases  of  disease,  and  of  surgical  operation  as  well  as  by  experiment. 
For  it  is  astonishing,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  evident 
demand  made  by  the  cerebral  tissue  for  arterial  blood  for  its  healthy 
activity,  how  largely  the  supply  may  be  arrested  by  ligature  or  stop- 
page of  the  arteries  entering  the  cranium,  and  moise  particularly  when 
the  arrest  is  effected  gradually.  For  striking  examples  of  this  &ot  we 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  excellent  brochure  of  M.  Ehrmann,  who  has 
collected  notices  from  almost  every  available  source,  of  cawB  of  opera- 
tion and  of  disease  involving  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  through 
the  several  arteries  entering  the  cranmm. 

In  the  lower  animals  the  tolerance  with  whieh  the  cutting  off  the 
arterial  supply  to  their  brains  is  borne  would  be  scarcely  credible  bad  we 
not  abundant  experimental  evidence  of  the  fact.  In  dogs  and  rabbits 
both  common  carotids  may  be  tied,  and  mostly  with  impunity,  for 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  after  the  operation  are  more  fre- 
quently absent.  In  the  case  of  rabbits,  not  only  may  the  two  common 
carotids  be  ligatured,  but  in  addition,  one  of  the  vertebral  arteries,  and 
yet  the  brain  appear  to  be  uninjured.  But  if  in  these  animals  or  in 
dogs  all  four  arteries  going  to  the  encephalon  be  tied,  convulsions  of  an 
epileptiform  character  at  once  occur,  and  death  quickly  follows ;  never- 
theless, under  this  aggravated  assault  upon  the  cerebral  circulation^ 
death  is  no  necessary  conseouence,  for  if  some  of  ^e  ligatures  be  shortly 
removed,  the  cerebral  functions  speedily  recover  themselves. 

In  the  human  being  the  tolerance  of  arrest  of  the  arterial  omrrent, 
though  considerable,  falls  much  short  of  that  exhibited  by  these  and 
other  lower  animals.  Of  the  effects  of  such  arrest  on  the  latter,  as  far 
as  their  brain  functions  are  concerned,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we 
have  less  evidence  than  of  the  consequences  ensuing  when  man  is  the 
subject  of  operation.  For  in  those  animals  we  have  to  deal  with  amueh 
less  highly  organized  or  developed  brain,  and  with  beings  more  incar 
pable  of  conveying  or  of  manifesting  to  the  observer  the  actual  effects 
of  the  experiments  upon  the  encephfdon.  The  partial  abolition  of  cere- 
bral function  in  them  is  of  less  moment  to  their  entire  organization 
than  it  is  in  man  ;  during  the  operation  they  are  well-nigh  in  the  con- 
dition of  anencephalous  creatures,  but  this  state  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  performance  of  the  functions  essential  to  lifb,  and  in  these 
lower  animals  as  compared  with  the  human  subject,  the  cerebral  organi- 
zation occupies  a  much  less  important  position  in  the  economy. 
Moreover,  there  is  another  cause  of  the  same  class,  why  the  deprivation 
of  arterial  blood  is  of  less  importance  in  the  inferior  animals,  and  it  is 
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•ne  indicated'  hy  the  reBolts  of  experiments' — viz.,  the  greater  toler- 
ance of  injury  as  we  descend  in  the  animal  Hcaie  ;  for  instance,  the  ex- 
periments <m  the  arrest  (^arterial  blood  to  the  brain  may  be  carried  out 
to  a  greater  degree  in  rabbits  than  in  dogs;  that  is,  in  animals 
whose  existence  is  of  a  more  vegetative  nature  than  in  those  of  a  higher 
grada  In  the  horse,  the  ddigation  of  the  carotids  is  borne  with  less 
impunitj  thai^  in  the  dog;  but  here  this  circumstance  is  best  explained 
by  the  &ct  of  the  rertebrsJ:  arteries  in  the  former  being  relatively  of  small 
Bii#,  and  therefore  len  able  to  compensate  for  the  diminished  supply 
fioom  the  carotida 

To  return  to  the  results  of  observation  on  the  human  subject: 
the  sudden  tying  of  one  common  carotid  is  often  fatal,  but  the  stop- 
page of  its  arterial  current,  when  gradual,  as  by  disease,  is  mostly 
without  prejudice  to  the  brain.  Indeed,  a  case  is  on  record  where 
both  carotids  had  been  rendered  imperforate  by  ossification  of  their 
eoats,  and  yet  the  cerebval  functions  had  remained  intact ;  and  in  the 
history  of  surgery  Hk^ve  is  a  long  array  of  cases  in  which  both 
carotids  have  bei^  tied,  and  provid^  that  several  days  have  elapsed 
between  the  operation  bemg  performed  on  the  one  and  on  the  other 
furtery,  the  majority  of  the  patients  have  escaped  not  only  death,  but 
also  any  appreciable  detriment  to  their  brams.  Ehrmann  has  collected 
a  veiy  lai^ge  nmnber  of  cases  of  ligature  of  the  carotids,  and  arrives  at 
the  OMOclusion  Uiat,  in  only  twenty-one  per  cent,  is  there  a  fatal  ter- 
minatioQ.  However,  of  the  forty-nine  esses  of  ligature  of  one  carotid, 
which  are  niere  particularized  by  him  than  the  rest,  there  were 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disorder  in  forty,  and  death  in  twenty-eight. 

The  cerebral  disturbances  following  ligature  of  the  carotid  are 
hemipl^fia,  with,  or  more  frequently  without,  convulsions ;  and  these 
lymptoms  may  appear  soon  after  the  operation,  or  be  delayed  some  days. 
There  is  another  point  respecting  the  injurious  consequences  of  the 
ligature^viz.,  that  they  may  disappear  after  a  brief  continuance  ;  the 
hemiplsgia  declines  and  ceases,  unless  indeed  it  is  associated  with 
OTgaoio  change  of  the  cerebral  tissue — a  change  which  the  autopsy  of 
ii^  oases  sbows^  and  which  from  iL  priori  considerations  might  other- 
wise be  predicated  to  be — i.e.,  softening,  pretty  constantly  of  the  white 
or  anflsmio  form ,  but  sometimes  inflammatory.  The  hemiplegia  is  almost 
invanably  on.  the  opposite  aida  of  the  body  to  that  on  which  the  artery 
is  tied  ;  still  this  is  not  invi^riably  th(B  case,  for  Ehrmann  quotes  two 
instances  in^  which  the  pi^ralysia  was  on  the  saipe  side.  Other  accidents 
after  ligature  of  the  carotids  deserving  mention,  are  temporary  or  com-, 
plete  btiftftowm,  loss  of  heading,  severe  cephalajgia,  and  now  and  then 
10S9'  of  power  over  the  speech,  a  conseqi^ence  which  some  are  disposed 
to  consider  due  not  to  the  cutting  offof  the  arterial  cu;rrent  from  a  part 
of  the  braii^  but  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal  or  some  other  nerve  sup* 
plying  the  liMrynx  being  included  within  the  ligature. 

The  marvel  that  the  arrest  of  sp  np^uoh  i^rtenal  blood  to  the  brain  aa 
is  involved  by  i^  iiymg  of  one  or  both  carotids,  is  not  more  fetal,  or  at 
least  not  moare  prejudimal  to  the  human  subject,  is  mainly  explicable, 
as  before  hinted,  by  the  existence  of  the  free  intercommunication  of 
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the  several  cerebral  arteries  in  the  "  circle  of  Willis,"  and  of  the  conse- 
quent facility  with  which  the  blood  received  from  the  channels  yet 
open  finds  its  way  to  all  parts  of  the  encephalic  mass.  But  we  venture 
to  assert,  that  this  admirable  provision  of  our  Creator  would  be  even 
more  effective  than  it  seems  to  be  in  man,  probably  well  nigh  as  much 
so  as  we  find  it  in  the  more  highly  organized  mammalia  which  have 
been  the  subjects  of  experiments,  were  it  not  that  when  one  or  other 
principal  artery  of  the  cranium  is  obstructed,  there  is  almost  alwajrs 
more  or  less  wide-spread  disease  .in  other  arteries  of  this  r^on,  and 
therefore  the  co-existence  of  a  cause  of  cerebral  disturbance  over  and 
above  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  arrested  flow  of  blood  through 
one,  or  it  may  be  two,  of  the  ordinaiy  channels.  In  proof  of  this  we 
have  only  to  study  the  history  of  the  cases  in  which  resort  to  ligature 
of  the  carotids  has  been  sought  as  a  mode  of  treatment.  The  nearly 
universal  cause  for  such  a  severe  remedy  has  been  aneurysm ;  a  lesion 
of  the  arterial  coats,  and  one  which  pathology  teaches  us  is  not  of  a 
local  character,  but  pervades  other  arteries  in  various  degrees  as  a  form 
of  disordered  nutrition.  Consequently,  it  is  correct  to  argue  that,  as 
a  rule,  where  disease  has  invaded  the  coats  of  one  or  other  great  arterial 
trunk  from  the  aorta,  it  has  extended  itself  also,  in  a  varying  degree, 
to  the  ramifications  of  that  trunk,  and  that  as  a  necessary  sequence 
those  branches  will  be  less  fitted  to  serve  their  purpose  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  nutrition  of  the  organ  they  supply.  This  consideration  will 
often  afford,  in  our  opinion,  a  better  explanation  of  the  different  ter- 
mination of  similar  operations  on  the  carotid  arteries  in  the  human 
subject,  than  does  the  varying  size  of  the  arteries  in  the  "  circle  of 
Willis,"  as  put  forward  by  Ehrmann.  Not  that  we  would  deny  the 
importance  of  this  latter  explanation,  for  the  relative  facility  offered  by 
anatomical  arrangements  in  different  persons  for  distributing  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  blood  to  every  part  of  the  brain,  when  one  or  two 
modes  of  its  access  are  withdrawn,  must  be  of  much  moment,  but  we 
would  insist  on  the  necessity  of  coupling  with  this  condition  that  of  the 
varying  state  of  the  arteries  in  regard  to  their  healthy  state,  as  well  those 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  "  circle  of  Willis,"  as  of  those  beyond 
it.  Again,  though  Ehrmann  has  shown  that  in  different  individuals 
the  relative  size  of  the  arteries  in  the  "circle  of  Willis"  varies,  and  this 
almost  exclusively  in  reference  to  the  **  oommunicaimg"  arteries  of  the 
anastomosis,  yet  he  has  failed  to  connect  the  diminished  calibre  with 
the  occurrence  of  cerebral  disorder  in  any  of  the  detailed  cases  of 
stoppage  of  the  cranial  vessels. 

This  same  &ct,  that  where  the  arterial  supply  has  been  cut  off  in  any 
human  subject,  it  has  been  as  a  consequence  of  disease,  and  mostly  also 
connected  with  disease  in  other  arteries  of  the  cranium,  may,  as  before 
intimated,  be  employed  in  part  explanation  of  the  circumstance  that 
such  arrests  in  the  cranial  circulation  are  much  more  fi^equently  at- 
tended by  injurious  effects  than  happens  when  any  of  the  lower 
animals  are  experimented  on,  because  such  animals  are  often  young, 
and  may  pretty  confidently  be  presumed  to  have  almost  invariably 
healthy  cerebnJ  arteries. 
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Saflicient  lias  been  aaid  to  prove^  that  though  the  brain  in  man 
requires  so  hurge  a  share  of  blood,  that  though  its  tissue  be  so  delicate 
and  readily  deranged,  and  though  the  arterial  pressure  at  the  base  be 
presumed  of  importance  to  its  healthy  action,  yet  that  this  free  and 
vigorous  current  may  be  interrupted  in  one  or  even  two  of  its  principid 
channels  with  no  material  and  no  lasting  injury  to  its  integrity  or 
functional  activity.  And  we  have  found  the  explanation  of  this 
immunity  in  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation between  the  several  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  im- 
portance of  this  confluence  of  the  arteries  is  further  exhibited  by  the 
history  of  cases  where  obstruction  has  occurred  in  the  vessels  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  or,  in  other  words,  distal  to  it.  We  cannot  here 
appeal  to  experiment  to  show  this,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  for  it 
in  pathological  anatomy,  in  instances  of  occlusion  by  coagula  and 
fibrinous  masses— cases,  that  is,  of  embolia. 

When  such  local  arrests  of  the  circulation  occur,  the  symptoms  are 
those  of  apoplexy,  and  though  consciousness  may  not  always  be  lost, 
there  is  hemiplegia  more  or  less  complete;  and  if  no  collateral  circu- 
lation can  be  sufficiently  set  up,  the  paralysis  is  permanent.  Con- 
vulsions, however,  do  not  enter  into  the  category  of  symptoms. 
Patients  do  not,  in  these  examples  of  isolated  stoppages  of  the  circu- 
lation, escape  scot  free,  as  they  may  do  when  a  grand  arterial  trunk, 
such  as  the  carotid,  is  tied ;  they  suffer  from  paralysis :  and  the  circum- 
stance of  this  condition  being  temporary,  or  of  its  becoming  permanent 
by  the  production  of  softening,  appears  to  us  to  be  regulated  almost 
entirely  by  the  position  of  the  obstructed  vesseL  For  if  this  be  on 
the  external  surface  of  the  brain,  and  some  short  distance  before  the 
artery  has  broken  up  into  its  minute  branches,  piercing  the  cerebral 
mass  itself  then  a  collateral  circulation  may  be  readily  established  with 
surrounding  vessels;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  obstruction  be  beyond 
such  a  point  and  within  the  cerebral  tissue,  then  there  is  little  chance 
of  an  adequate  collateral  circulation  being  set  up,  for  the  vessels  into 
which  the  artery  has  resolved  itself  are  very  small,  and  traverse  the 
brain-substance  like  a  leanh  of  collateral  straight  capillaries,  recalling 
in  some  measure  the  straight  course  of  the  arteries  passing  through  the 
medullary  portion  of  the  kidney. 

The  oopious  arterial  supply  to  the  brain  through  four  large  channels, 
so  derived  from  the  aorta  or  from  one  of  its  primaiy  divisions  as  to 
admit  the  current  upward  of  the  blood  direct  from  the  left  ventricle, 
involves  a  large  amount  of  pressure  on  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  some  estimate  of  which  it  is  usually  sought  to  deduce  by  citing 
the  fiict  of  the  blood  being  propelled  upon  division  of  the  carotid — as, 
£i>r  instance,  in  decapitation — to  a  distance  of  Ave  or  six  feet.  Cer- 
tainly allowance  must  be  made  for  the  curved  course  of  the  arteries 
before  entering  the  cranial  cavity;  but  after  this  and  every  other  con- 
ceivable cause  of  diminished  cardiac  impulse  be  admitted,  a  very  con. 
aiderable  degree  of  pressure  must  necessarily  exist.  Indeed,  we  get 
direct  evidence  of  this  fiict  in  the  movement  of  the  brain,  which  is 
aynchronous  with  the  systole  of  the  heart.     Some  of  the  older  pbysi- 
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otogists  attributed  the  pulsating  moFements  of  the  brain  entirely  to 
the  arterial  impulse;  but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  more 
evident  upheaving  and  subsidence  of  the  brain  are  due  to  respiration, 
—expiration  being  attended  by  an  expansion  of  the  brain-mass,  and 
inspiration  by  its  sinking.  The  cerebral  pulsation  is  in  hct  double, 
being  in  part  due  to  respiratory  movem«:it6»  in  part  to  arterial 
impulse.  But  respiration  acts  only  indirectly  through  the  venous 
system,  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  i^e  brain  and  from  the 
sinuses  being  interrupted  during  expiration,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  spinal  veins,  being  unable  to  empty  themselves,  force  up  into  the 
cranium  a  certain  qiiantity  of  oerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  oon^ire  still 
further  to  increase  the  Mness  of  the  cranial  cavity.  In  inspiration 
these  conditions  are  reversed,  and  the  blood  is  drawn  rapidly  towards 
the  heart,  with  a  corresponding  subsidence  of  the  encephalic  mass. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  movements  due  to  the  arterial  pulsation  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  though  very  much  slighter,  and  in  animab  much 
smaller  than  man,  inappreciable,  are  in  &ct  of  more  real  importance, 
fbr  they  are  directly  associated  with  the  process  of  nutrition,  the 
rising  of  the  brain  corresponding  with  the  iaterp^ietration  of  its 
whole  tissue  with  arterial  blood. 

Any  cause,  therefore,  which  interferes  with  the  due  supply  of  arterial 
blood  will  more  seriously  aflect  cerebral  function  than  one  acting,  for 
instance,  through  the  re^iration,  as  an  impediment  to  the  proper 
return  of  venous  blood.  Hence  heart  disease,  causing  a  decreased 
supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain,  ought  to  be  followed  by  more 
pronounced  disturbance  of  function  than  lung  disease,  which  directly 
creates  an  impediment  only  to  the  return  of  venous  blood.  Yet  so 
interwoven  are  all  the  parts  of  the  economy,  that  the  impeded  venous 
circulation  soon  comes  to  materially  interfere  with  healthy  nntrition, 
by  opposing  itself  to  the  complete  distribution  of  arterial  blood ;  for 
an  equilibrium  must  be  maintained  within  the  cranium,  and  if  more 
venous  blood  be  retained,  less  arterial  will  be  required. 

Although,  as  Burrows  has  demonstrated,  the  cranial  cavity  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  closed  sphere,  and  that  therefore  gravitation 
does  operate  upon  its  contents;  yet  its  character,  as  a  shut  sac,  is  not 
without  its  influence  on  the  circulation  within  it.  For  example,  it  is 
a  common  occurrence  in  anaemic  patients  to  find  more  or  less  con- 
gestion of  the  cerebral  membranes.  And  to  account  for  this  and 
similar  phenomena,  Otto  MUller  has  insisted  on  the  possession  of  a 
suction-power  by  the  cranial  cavity,  acting  in  antagonism  to  the  force 
of  gravity ;  the  two  forces,  however,  always  being  in  eqtUUbrio.  This 
suction-power  is  attributed  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  body  at 
large,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  effects  experienced  on  any  remarkable 
alteration  of  the  latter,  as  in  ballooning  or  in  mountain-climbing.  Again, 
the  two  forces  may  be  made  to  co-operate  instead  of  antagonizing  each 
other,  by  placing  the  head  in  a  dependent  posture,  and  thus  mechani- 
cally counterpoising  the  force  of  gravitation.  Then  disordered  circu- 
lation is  the  consequence,  but  its  ill  efhcU  are  obviated  by  a  provoked 
augm^itation  of  the  heart's  energy  to  propel  the  blood  onward,  and 
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by  the  eaoape  of  some  of  the  e^cen  throngh  the  external  Veins  of  the 
head. 

The  connexion  of  cerebral  with  heart  disease  has  been  much  noticed, 
and  yet  in  how  many  instances  of  the  latter  are  brain  symptoms 
deficient.  Some  explanation^  therefore,  is  wanting  to  show  why,  if 
there  be  any  snch  direct  relation  between  lesions  in  those  two  organs, 
it  shoold  not  displiay  itself  with  more  constancy.  This  explanation, 
we  believe,  is  principiEJiy  to  be  foand  in  the  state  of  the  Moodiiressels, 
the  walls  of  which,  if  abnormal  in  any  way,  pDodnoe  inregiibv  circa« 
latii^n,  disordered  fbnciioii,  and  diseased  nutrition  in  the. brain.  The 
operation  of  this  eanae  in  the  syston  generally  ]om  been  wett  ehiddated 
1^  Yiichow's  examination  of  disorders  of  the  circnlatkm  dependent 
on  lesions  of  the  bloodvessels;  and  what  is  true  of  tissnes  generally, 
may,  hforUori^  be  maintained  with  respect  to  the  tissue  of  the  brain, 
which  is  intimatdy  di^pendknt  oa  its  Uood-sapjdy,  aqid  connected  with 
a  more  complicated  vascular  arrangement  than  fouad  elsewhere. 

To  illush^te  some  of  the  various  directions  in  which  the  circulation 
in  the  brain  may  be  modified  by  an  alteration  in  ^e  walls  of  the 
arteries  going  to  and  distributed  within  it,  we  may  remark  that  dimi- 
nished elastioity  of  the  walls,  whether  due  to  defective  nervous  supply 
or  to  organic  changes,  &vours  the  gravitation  of  the  blood,  and  predis* 
poses  to  tardy  cniculation  and  to  stasis,  particularly  in  the  more 
dependent  parts  of  the  cranium.  So,  fiirther,  if  this  deoreased  elas- 
tidl^  of  the  vesseb  be  oombined  with  diminished  cardiac  impulse,  the 
arterial  circulation  is  still  more  embarrassed ;  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  capillaries  is  impeded,  and  an  irregular  distribution  follows,  whmh 
extends  forwards  to  the  venous  radicles.  And  here,  whan  there  is 
heart-diseasey  we  shall  geoerally  have  the  poudition  further  a^^^cavated 
by  an  impeded  return  t^  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  by  the 
general  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  and  oftentimes 
by  associated  pulmcmaiy  disease^  Indeed,  if  there  be  free  return  of 
blood  from  the  head,  the  efiscts  of  diminished  cardiac  activity  are  not 
necessarily  injurious ;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  imped^d,  the  venous 
stasis  reacts  backwards  upon  the  arterial  supply,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
we  have  occurring  irregular  circulaticm,  local  congestion^  altered  pres- 
sure on  the  brain  mass  throughout,  retained  blood  with  efiEete  material, 
and  obstraction  to  the  supply  of  the  arterial  blood,  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  healthy  activity  and  nutrition.  Pathological  observation 
teaches  us  how  frequently  the  heart's  energy  is  seriously  affected  by 
degenerative  processes  and  by  atheroma  of  its  arteries,  and  we  learn 
also  that  the  mischi^  is  not  confined  to  the  central  organ  of  the  cir- 
culation, but  extends  in  a  varying  degree  to  the  arterial  channels,  and 
even  to  the  capillaries,  throughout  the  body.  The  cerebral  vesseb  are 
particularly  prone  to  the  morbid  change,  which  destroys  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  ehisticity  of  their  walls,  and  thereby  sheets  not  only 
the  vigour  and  regularity  of  their  circulation  thr(»igh  them,  but  also 
their  function  as  the  media  for  the  nutrition  of  the  brain,  and  renders 
them  very  liable  to  ruptura  In  short,  in  such  morbid  conditions  of 
the  veesela  we  have  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  most  important 
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ksions  of  tlie  brain— of  congeetion,  of  rupture  and  apoplexy,  and 
softening.  And  if  we  proceed  to  analyse  the  histoiy  of  cases  of  these 
lesionsy  the  fitct  comes  prominently  out  that  heart-disease  has  been  a 
most  frequent  concomitant. 

Dr.  Inman,  of  Liverpool,  in  his  able  essay  on  'Atheroma  in  Arte- 
ries,' has  adduced  numerous  examples  illustrative  of  this  connexion 
between  degenerative  disease  of  the  heart  and  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 
Analysing  Andral's  cases,  he  remarks  that  ^'  of  five  &tal  cases  of  cere- 
bral congestion,  three  had  phthisis,  two  atheroma  and  disease  of  the 
heart.  ...  In  sixteen  &tal  cases  of  cerebral  hiemorrhage  there  was 
no  histoiy  with  two;  in  eight  cases  there  was  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  strong  analogical  proofs  of  atheroma;  in  the  otber  six  there  were 
great  debility,  anthrax,  carbuncle,  &&" 

Miiller  endeavours  to  explain  why  decreased  cardiac  energy  should, 
on  the  one  hand,  predispose  to  ansemia  of  the  substance,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  This  he  does 
Yery  fiurly  by  an  appeal  to  anatomical  and  physiological  facts.  For, 
as  can  be  proved,  the  impediment  to  the  current  of  arterial  blood 
will  be  greater  through  the  midtitude  of  fine  arteries  which  penetrate 
the  cerebral  mass  and  originate  in  a  sudden  breaking  up  of  a  larger 
artery  on  the  periphery,  than  through  the  more  capacious  arteries 
which  are  distrft)uted  in  the  pia  mater  and  are  continuous  with  the 
large  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  If  this  be  so,  then  some 
degree  of  hypersBmia  of  the  pia  mater  must  follow ;  and  if  there  be 
any  lung  disease,  this  abnormal  distribution  will  be  proportionally 
exaggerated,  on  account  of  the  retardation  of  the  escape  of  venous 
blood.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  the  presupposed  defective  energy  of 
the  heart  and  enfeebled  respiration  directly  involve  diminished  brain 
movements,  and,  as  a  consequence,  decreased  activity  of  the  cerebral 
circulation,  for  the  upheaving  of  the  brain  and  its  pressure  against 
the  unyielding  cranium  are  presumed  to  vigorously  aid  in  promoting 
the  discharge  of  venous  blood  from  the  membranes  and  sinuses,  whilst 
the  alternating  opposite  state  of  subsidence  promotes  and  is  connected 
with  augmented  arterial  supply  and  pressure. 

The  persistence  of  this  passive  hyperemia  must  in  course  of  time 
originate  structural  changes  in  the  cerebral  substance  and  in  its  mem- 
branes and  vessels;  such,  for  example,  as  thickening,  exudation,  apo- 
plectic effusions,  chronic  inflammatory  processes,  and  the  less  appreci- 
able, yet  not  less  important,  modifications  of  the  nerve  matter  itnelL 

We  have  as  yet  only  alluded  to  the  morbid  effects  of  enfeebled  car- 
diac action  and  arterial  pressure  on  the  brain,  but  there  are  others 
induced  by  the  opposite  condition — viz.,  by  undue  heart  and  arterial 
impulse.  However,  the  latter  are  of  &r  less  frequency  as  morbific 
causes  than  the  former,  whilst  their  mode  of  action  is  more  readily 
conceivable.  To  this  last-named  circumstance  it  was  no  doubt  greatly 
owing  that  active  hyperssmic  or  inflammatory  states  were  for  so  long 
a  time  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  most  head  symptoms. 

An  increased  arterial  supply  presupposes  increased  functional  ac- 
tivity  or   hypersomia,  and    when    moderate  only,  and  the  venous 
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fljstem  is  firee,  no  lasting  ill  effects  necessarily  occur.  Sach  an  amount 
of  augmented  cardiac  and  arterial  activity  we  have  exemplified  in  the 
effects  of  the  emotions  and  passions.  A  more  rapid  whirl  of  blood 
through  the  cerebral  vessels  constitutes  the  leading  character  of  active 
delirium ;  and  whilst  it  proceeds  there  are  the  elements  of  exhaustion 
both  in  overworked  function  aud  in  the  interference  with  nutrition  bj 
the  too  rapid  current  through  the  capillaries.  Should  the  vascuUur 
disturbance  be  more  violent,  there  will  be  stasis  at  parts,  and  such  an 
interruption  of  the  nutritive  changes  as  is  comprehended  under  the 
term  infiammation. 

Dr.  Kobinson*  has  well  studied  the  pathology  of  increased 
arterial  supply,  and  in  the  case  of  the  liver  and  kidney,  has 
shown  how  lai^ly  the  quantity  of  blood  may  be  increased  in  them 
by  their  capability  of  enlargement.  But  in  the  case  of  the  brain, 
though  we  may  admit  the  possibility  of  an  augmentation  of  the 
quantity  of  blood  within  it,  yet  its  position  within  the  unyielding 
cranium  prevents  it  expanding  beyond  a  very  limited  extent,  and  con- 
sequently the  pressure  primarily  directed  through  the  larger  arteries, 
mast  be  expended  upon  their  ramifications  and  the  capillaries  through- 
out the  brain,  as  lateral  pressure,  ending  in  complete  arrest,  with  the 
effect  of  producing  in  a  higher  or  lesser  degree  the  phenomena  of 
cerebral  compression,  of  coma,  and  epilep^.  However,  we  cannot  go 
so  &r  as  to  suppose,  with  Dr.  Robinson,  that  to  have  an  uniform  pres- 
sure, we  must  presume  the  cerebral  mass  to  be  under  the  operation  of 
the  hydrostatic  law  of  equal  pressure  in  every  direction;  for  the 
brain,  though  soft,  seems  to  us  much  too  far  removed  in  consistence 
from  that  state  of  fluidity  which  would  bring  it  within  the  scope  of 
that  natural  law  of  liquids. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  some  of  the  modes  in  which  alterations  in  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion, particularly  in  the  matter  of  arterial  pressure,  operate  as  causes 
of  cerebral  disorder,  for  though  perfectly  conscious  of  the  potent 
morbid  effects  of  altered  quality  of  blood  in  the  encephalon,  it  would 
have  much  too  widely  exceeded  the  subject-matter  of  a  paper  of  this 
sort  to  have  considered  them.  At  the  same  time  we  have  not  omitted 
to  point  out  that  deranged  circulation  cannot  go  on  without  inducing 
ch^iges  in  the  tissue  of  the  cerebral  substance,  in  the  coats  of  its 
vessels  and  in  its  blood,  particularly  when  by  venous  retardation,  as 
firom  pulmonary  disease,  the  proper  access  of  aerated  blood  cannot  take 
place,  and  vitiated  blood  cannot  be  duly  withdrawn. 

But  the  brain,  in  its  normal  existence  also  is  the  subject  of  very 
considerable  variations  in  its  vascular  system.  The  blood  sent  to  ic, 
the  pressure  upon  it,  and  the  venous  current  from  it,  are  varied  in 
sleeping  and  waking,  by  active  mental  exertion,  by  changes  in  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  by  strong  exercise,  and  by  the  emotions  and  passions. 
The  operation  of  these  circumstances  upon  the  cerebral  circulation  is  a 
matter  of  every-day  observation,  and  were  it  not  that  some  new  re- 
searches are  before  us  on  the  physiology  of  sleep,  by  Mr.  Durham,  of 
•  Gontribatknu  to  the  Phyaiology  and  Pfttbologx  of  tli«  ClrooUUon  of  the  Bloo<l. 
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Guy's  Hospital,  we  might  abstain  from  further  notice  of  those  cod* 
ditions.  However,  Mr.  Durham's  views,  as  sanctioqed  hy  experiment, 
demand  consideration,  especially  as  they  are  opposed  to  those  which 
have  universally  been  held  among  physiologists.  For  the  accepted 
doctrine  has  be^  tbs^tt  during  sleep  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  venous 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  of  its  sinuses,  whereas  the  recent  experi- 
ments quoted  demonstrate  that  though  this  be  true  of  the  comatose 
tiorpor  produced  by  oblorofbrm,  it  is  not  so  of  natural  sleep,  since  in 
this  condition  there  i^  no  distension  of  the  cerebral  veins. 

Mr.  Durham's  first  experiment  consisted  in  removing  a  portion  of 
tihe  skull  and  subjaoetit  dura  mater  in  a  dog,  so  as  to  expose  the  cere- 
bral hemiepheres;  but  as  it  was  objected  th^  by  this  proceeding  the 
brain  was  placed  '*  iu  an  unysual  condition  with  regard  to  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  that  thus  an  unnatural  state  of  the  circulation  might  be 
kiduced,"  and  that,  a^  from  the  removal  of  the  natural  support  of  the 
qranium,  the  brain  projected  &om  the  opening,  and  might  thereby  pro- 
bably entail  some  pressure  upon  its  superficial  vessels,  the  aperture 
was  closed  by  an  accurately-fitting  watch-glass,  rendered  air-tight 
around  the  junction  of  its  edges  with  the  bone,  by  means  of  inspissated 
Canada  bal^m.  However,  the  result  showed  that  this  precaution  was 
9caix)dy  needed,  for  when  it  was  taken  the  appearances  of  the  brain 
corresponded  aa  nearly  as  possible  with  those  observed  when  the  cerebral 
mass  was  fully  exposed.  Pressure  upon  and  ligature  of  the  jugular  veins, 
instead  of  developing  similar  phenomena  to  those  witnessed  in  sleep,  pro- 
duced congestion  with  torpor,  whilst  the  condition  most  like  to  that  in 
natural  sleep  waa  met  with  when  both  carotid  arteries  were  tied  in 
young  animala. 

Another  instance,  showing  how  long  an  erroneous  hypothesis  may 
hold  sway,  ia  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  accepted  doctrines  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  cephalic  vessels  after  death  by  hanging.  And 
we  are  led  to  allude  to  this  matter  here,  because  Ackermann  adopted 
a  similar  mode  of  proceeding  to  that  employed  by  Mr.  Durham — viz., 
that  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  cranium  and  dura  mater,  and  then 
closing  the  orifice  by  a  piece  of  glass.  These  experiments  were  ex- 
tensively carried  out,  and  are  reported  in  Virchow's  Archiv,*  and  the 
grand  inference  from  them  is  that  instead  of  there  being  congestion  of 
the  brain  in  hanging,  there  is  ansemia,  and  that  the  reported  presence 
of  much  blood  within  the  cranium  in  some  instances  is  a  post-mortem 
result  due  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  remarkable  fluidity  of  the  blood 
after  death  by  suspension. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  account  of  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation in  the  sleeping  and  waking  states :  Mr.  Durham  confirms  the 
statements  of  other  physiologists  regarding  the  sinking  of  the  brain 
during  sleep,  its  decreased  movements  and  vascular  activity,  and  he 
finds  in  these  conditions  that  which  is,  "  from  physical  causes,  most 
favourable  to  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  tissue."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  remarkable  ajrterial  and  capillary  activity  displayed  so  soon  as  an 

■  Band  xt.  p.  40 :  **  Untenaohimgeii  fiber  den  Einfloit  der  EraUckung  anf  die  Menge 
4et  Blotet  in  Ocliirn  and  in  Lnngen." 
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animal  awakes  from  sleep,  offers  a  condition  "  most  fitroitrable  to  oxi- 
dation of  the  brain  snl^tanoe,  and  to  yarioin  ehanges  in  its  obemioal 
constitution,''  essential  to  mental  exercise. 

Thus  far  we  have  reviewed  the  variations  to  which  the  cironlatioii 
of  the  brain  is  snbject,  both  within  the  range  of  health  and  in  dkease, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  an  explanation  <^  the  manner  ih 
which  organic  lesions  may  be  superinduced  uposi  disordered  circulation. 
And  from  the  considerations  entered  into,  the  delicacy  of  the  brain 
tissue,  and  the  apparent  fieunlity  with  which  it  may  be  injured,  it  be- 
comes an  object  of  inquiry,  what  are  the  conservative  provisions 
supplied  by  nature  to  ward  off  the  ever-threateuing  mischief )  In  fol^- 
lowing  up  this  inquiry,  we  shall  omit  all  consideration  of  the  bony 
case  in  which  the  brain  is  so  securely  lodged,  and  confine  our  remarks 
to  those  internal  arrangements  in  connexion  with  the  vascular  system, 
excepting,  however,  that  most  efficient  provision  against  defective 
arterial  supply  in  the  ''  cirde  of  Willis,"  already  sufficiently  insisted 
upon  at  the  oommenconent  of  this  paper.  The  conservative  provisions 
to  be  considered,  then,  are — the  structure  and  position  of  Uie  membranes, 
the  venous  sinuses  and  choroid  plexus,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and 
the  "  derivative  droulation"  of  the  head. 

This  last  of  the  arrangements  specified  we  may  take  first,  fbr  it  has 
the  charm  of  novelty,  and  owes  its  elucidation  to  M.  Sucquet,  the  title 
of  whose  memoir  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  To  make  the 
matter  more  clear,  we  must  appeal  to  the  account  of  this  *'  derivative 
circulation**  in  another  member  than  the  head,  and  shall  select  the 
arm,  since  there  it  is  most  completely  developed. 

Now,  in  the  arm  and  hand  there  are  two  well  recognised  sets  of 
veins ;  one  deep,  following  the  arteries  in  their  course ;  the  other, 
superficial  beneath  the  skin — which  receive  blood  from  the  fingers  and 
conduct  it  through  the  cephalic  and  basilic  veins  straightway  to  the 
large  veins  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  And  it  will  have  been  noticed 
by  every  one,  how  variable  are  these  superficial  veins  in  their  capacity 
and  fulness;  yet  that,  unlike  the  deep  veins,  they  oontsdn  blood  dif> 
fering  only  in  colour  from  arterial  blood,  and  take  their  origin  from 
the  arterial  ramifications  of  the  fingers  without  the  interposition  of  a 
capillary  network  between  the  two,  are  facts,  in  all  probability,  not  so 
widely  known.  But  to  avoid  further  anatomical  details,  for  which 
the  reader  may  resort  to  the  brochure  of  M.  Sucquet,  we  may  at  once 
state  that  there  is  direct  evidence  from  experiment  to  show  the  pecu- 
liarity and  special  character  of  the  superficial  system  of  veins  in  the 
arm.  For  instance,  M.  Sucquet  points  out  that  if  we  take  a  coloured 
fluid  (and  he  prefers  one  coloured  black  on  account  of  the  distinctness  of 
the  effects  produced),  and  inject  it  through  the  axillary  artery,  it 
neither  returns  by  the  large  deep  veins,  nor  even  finds  its  way  into 
their  small  radicles,  but  makes  its  appearance  in  the  superficial  veins 
of  the  arm  and  hand,  which  appear  as  brownish-black  streaks  through 
the  skin.  And  further,  the  experiment  displays  the  fact  that  these 
veins  particularly  abound  at  certain  parts — for  instance,  in  the  hand 
and  about  the  elbow,  where,  from  their  plexiform  arrangement,  they 
produce  bronze- brown  patches  of  discoloration. 
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Both  anatomical  ooDdderations  and  experimental  researcli  tlierefoi:e 
demonstrate,  that  the  venous  circulation  in  the  arm  is  of  a  twofold 
character ;  one  division  being  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
muscles  of  the  limb,  and  forming  venae  comites  of  the  arteries;  the 
other,  independent  of  nutrition,  with  a  separate  and  peculiar  distri- 
bution near  the  surface,  and  affording  a  ready  and  direct  channel  for 
the  rapid  return  of  blood  from  the  distal  arteries  and  chiefly  those  of 
the  hand.  To  this  latter  form  of  venous  circulation,  M.  Sucquet  applies 
the  appropriate  term  "  derivative  ;**  and  one  other  peculiarity  attaching 
to  it,  and  worth  noting,  is,  that  it  is  variable  or  intermittent,  whilst 
that  through  the  deep  veins  is  constant.  Further  illustration  of  the 
distinct  functional  characters  of  the  two  sets  of  veins  is  furnished  by 
M.  Sucquet,  by  reference  to  the  effects  of  cold  and  heat  on  them  seve- 
rally, but  we  must  forbear  quoting  it. 

Having  made  good  these  facts  relative  to  the  arm,  the  ingenious  ex- 
perimenter sought  for  the  like  in  the  venous  system  of  the  lower  limbs 
and  of  the  head.  In  both  these  segments  of  the  body  he  succeeded  in  de- 
monstrating the  existence  of  this  venous  derivative  circulation,  although 
it  is  not  developed  in  them  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  arm,  and  in 
several  respects  presents  apparent  anomalies.  Pursuing  his  experiments 
on  the  head,  M.  Sucquet  ^ows  that  if  the  coloured  solution  be  driven 
through  the  carotid  arteries,  it  is  in  the  lips,  the  nose,  the  ears,  and  the 
cheeks  that  the  discoloration  appears.  The  lower  jaw,  the  temples  and 
posterior  portion  of  the  head,  are  unaffected.  And  if  the  parts  are  dis- 
sected, it  will  be  found  that  the  injection  has  made  its  way  into  the 
branches  of  the  &cial  vein  appertaining  to  those  parts  mentioned,  by 
the  channel  of  the  ophthalmic  vein  and  its  branches,  the  angular  vein, 
the  supra-  and  inira-orbital  veins,  and  the  smaller  communicating 
malar  veina  About  the  upper  lip  and  the  nose,  and  particularly  within 
the  cavity  of  the  latter,  upon  its  septum  and  the  spongy  bones,  -the 
vessels  are  so  injected  as  to  form  a  dense  network,  composed  both  of 
minute  arteries  and  veins.  Within  the  cranium  and  in  and  upon  the 
sur&ce  of  the  brain  all  the  veins  are  empty,  except  the  superior  longi- 
tudinal sinus  and  the  cavernous  sinus ;  the  latter  derives  its  supply  from 
the  same  source  as  the  ophthalmic  vein,  whilst  the  former  receives  the 
injection  in  less  quantity  from  the  vessels  mounting  up  from  the  supra- 
orbital foramen.  Thus  the  &ce  is  pre-eminently  the  seat  of  the  deriva- 
tive circulation  in  the  head;  its  veins  receiving  the  surplusage  of 
arterial  blood  which  may  from  any  cause  be  propelled  into  the  cranium, 
through  a  series  of  minute  arterial  radicles  chiefly  of  the  ophthalmic, 
and  in  a  minor  degree  of  the  facial  and  auricular  arteries. 

Now  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  derivative  circulation,  that 
it  becomes  more  highly  developed  as  age  advances.  Anatomists  have 
long  ago  noted  the  amplification  of  the  venous  channels  in  old  age, 
but  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  more  pronounced  in  the  veins  of  the 
derivative  circulation  than  in  others,  a  circumstance  well  illustrated  in 
the  large  and  always  full  veins  of  the  hands  of  old  people.  And  it  is 
worth  while  to  revert  to  the  cranial  circulation  in  connexion  with  this 
j>henomenon.     Thus  it  is  well  under&tood  that  there  is  in  old  age  an 
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increased  determmation  of  blood  (so  termed)  towards  the  head,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  constant  tendeocj  to  degeneration  ^f  the  arteries 
supplying  it,  and  therewith  an  increasing  difficulty  of  circulation. 
TJoder  such  conditions  we  ought  therefore  to  look  for  a  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  derivative  system  as  a  means  of  carrying  off  the  excess  of 
blood  collected  in  the  arteries  and  constantly  propelled  into  them  from 
the  heart ;  and  in  fact  we  do  find  this  expansion  of  the  derivative 
circulation,  and  get  proof  of  it  in  the  frequent  turgescence  of  the  nose, 
and  the  reddening  of  the  ears ;  in  the  enlargement  of  the  middle 
meningeal  vein,  and  in  the  development  of  the  large  venous  channels, 
in  the  diploS  of  the  cranial  bones.  Sucqnet  adds  that  the  minute 
arteries  of  the  scalp,  of  the  dura  mater,  and  elsewhere,  open  direct 
communication  with  the  venous  radicles  by  interposed  lacuu®, — by  a 
local  degradation  of  the  vascular  system,  assimilating  it  in  some  measure 
to  that  which  is  met  with  in  the  mollusca  and  other  inferior  animals. 

Physiologists  must  feel  much  indebted  to  M.  Sucquet  for  his  able 
elucidation  of  the  derivative  circulation.  It  is  a  subject  deserving 
attentive  consideration  and  renewed  research.  We  have  adduced  it 
chiefly  as  a  conservative  provision  against  over-repletion  of  the  cerebral 
vessels,  and  particularly  against  undue  arterial  pressure;  but  it  must  be 
much  more  widely  investigated,  for  it  is  doubtless  a  generally  pervading 
system  in  the  body,  and  shotdd  be  sought  after  in  all  regions  and 
stnictures,  in  some  of  which  we  may  hope  it  wiU  furnish  a  clue  to 
peculiarities  in  vascular  arrangements  which  have  hitherto  escaped 
explanation. 

Respecting  the  other  conservative  provisions  in  the  circulating  sys* 
tern  of  the  head  we  must  be  brie£  The  cerebral  membranes  have 
probably  not  generally  received  so  much  attention  as  they  deserve,  at 
least  in  their  physiological  relatione  They  are  much  more  than  pro- 
tectors and  coverings  of  the  brain ;  they  are  intimately  connected 
with  its  circulation,  nntrition,  and  movements.  They  are,  as  MiDler 
remarks,  not  only  passively  ooncemed  in  the  cerebral  movements, 
but  they  participate  in  them,  and  the  circulation  through  their  vessels 
is  greatly  fitcilitated  by  the  intermitting  pressure.  By  their  high  de- 
gree of  vascularity,  they  exert  a  pressure  on  the  brain,  and  are  inter- 
posed,  like  an  elastic  pad,  between  it  and  the  unyielding  cranium,  and 
by  their  varying  fulness,  never  permit  the  existence  of  an  empty  space 
between  the  two. 

Burdach  called  the  pia  mater  the  choroid  of  the  brain,  and  oonsidered 
it  to  serve  as  a  most  efficient  regulator  of  its  ai*terial  circulation.  In 
truth,  the  choroid  plexus  itself  is  nothing  else  than  a  portion  of  pia 
mater,  modified  by  its  situation,  and  also  so  constituted  as  to  serve  some 
special  purpose.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  laige  latei*al 
sinuses,  in  which  the  principal  choroid  plexuses  occur,  are  contingent 
developments,  arising  from  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  which  spread  out  and  so  fold  on  themselves  as  to 
leave  an  unoccupied  central  space;  consequently  the  choroid  in  a 
ventricle  represents  tl^e  portion  of  the  pia  mater  belonging  to  tJiat 
involuted  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  shrivelled  together,  as  it  were, 
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instead  of  being  outspread  npon  it.  But  if  this  be  the  nature  of  the 
choroid,  this  structure  becomes,  in  connexion  with  its  peculiar  position, 
invested  with  special  functions.  The  old  notion  that  it  was  a  gland 
was  not  &r  wrong;  for  Luschka's  researches  go  to  prove  that  it 
is  an  actively  secreting  organ,  and  in  all  probability  is  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid.  And  to  our  mind, 
it  is  a  farther  indication  of  its  secreting  Amotion  and  of  activity  in 
it,  that  it  becomes  with  advancing  life  so  generally  diseased.  It 
evidently  attraoils  towards  it  a  large  quantity  of  the  earthy  salts — 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime — ^from  the  blood;  for  in  adults  concre- 
tions of  those  salts  may  always  be  looked  for  in  the  meshes  of  its 
vessels  and  in  the  cysts  which  so  often  arise  from  their  epithelial 
coating.  Again,  if  we  look  into  its  anatomy,  we  find  it  has  numerous 
vessels  which  pass  to  or  from  it  out  of  the  cerebral  substance;  it  is 
connected  on  one  side  with  the  pia  mater,  and  on  the  other  sends  pro- 
cesses to  j<Hn  with  the  velum  interpositum  and  the  choroid  prolongations 
extending  from  that  structure  into  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles,  and 
with  the  great  vens^  GfJenL  Moreover,  it  contains  no  true  capillaries  in 
its  meshwork  of  vessels,  and  is  more  highly  developed  in  man  than  in 
any  other  animal  These  facts  intimate  a  derivative  purpose ;  a  provision 
against  the  ill  effects  of  undue  arterial  pressure  and  fulness  in  the  sur- 
rounding parts ;  a  ready  channel  for  the  transmission  of  arterial  excess 
into  a  system  of  veins  which  immediately  run  into  the  ven»  Galeni 
and  thence  into  the  great  sinuses  of  the  occiput. 

The  sinuses  of  the  cranium  are  among  the  most  remarkable  con* 
servative  provisions  of  nature.  The  collection  of  venous  blood  on  the 
periphery  of  the  brain,  in  non-extensible  channels  so  placed  along  its 
anfraotuosities  as  to  obviate  the  chances  of  pressure,  is  an  arrangement 
without  parallel  in  any  other  structure.  The  brain  is  too  delicate  an 
organ  to  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  pressure  from  elastic-walled,  ex- 
tensible vessels,  whether  arteries  or  veins,  at  least  from  that  of  any  but 
those  of  the  smallest  dimensions;  hence  the  arteries  are  distributed  and 
supported  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
brain,  whilst  outside  of  all  the  veins  are  collected,  and  pour  their  blood 
into  the  great  sinuses.  These  last  then  constitute  an  interposed  venous 
system  between  the  cerebral  and  the  jugular  veins — a  protective 
arrangement  securing,  both  by  their  size  and  frequent  communications, 
the  rapid  removal  of  blood  from  the  cranium,  and  yet  allowing  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  without  detriment  to  the  subjacent 
cerebral  mass.  For  though  their  fibrous  walls  will  not  distend,  this 
very  circumstance  tends  to  compel  the  onward  progress  of  the  blood, 
fistvoured  by  gravity,  towards  the  great  venous  outlet  at  the  jugular 
foramen;  and  moreover,  the  pressure  upon  them  gets  partial  relief 
through  the  veins  opening  into  them  from  the  exterior  of  the  cranium 
and  from  the  diploe,  and  particularly  through  the  ophthalmic  vein  and 
its  branches. 

These  provisions  for  a  fluctuating  quantity  of  blood  within  the 
cranium  now  considered,  required  on  account  of  temporary  inter- 
ruptions and  changes  of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  have  their 
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homologaes  in  other  regions  in  some  other  animals,  where  snch  inter- 
raptions  are  of  much  more  freqaent  occurrence  and  continuance.  We 
have  not  space  to  go  into  particulars  on  this  head,  but  would  refer  for 
illustration  to  the  anatomy  yf  the  Cetaoea,  in  which  we  find  arterial 
plexuses  between  the  pleura  and  ribs  and  around  the  upper  end  of  the 
spinal  cord,  as  well  as  a  marvellous  venous  plexus — its  component 
veins  without  valves,  like  the  sinuses  and  veins  of  the  human  brain, 
beneath  the  skin,  communicating  with  the  inferior  vena  cava.  So 
likewise  in  diving  animals  such  venous  reservoirs  exist — as,  for 
example,  in  the  seed — about  the  heart. 

Some  few  words  are  needed  req)ecting  the  oerebro-spinal  fluid,  the 
last  of  the  conservative  provisions  connected  with  the  cerebral  circu^ 
lation  which  we  have  to  notice.  As  we  observed  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  paper,  the  objections  raised  bj  Yirchow  and  Kolliker  against 
the  permeation  of  the  oerebro-spinal  liquid  through  all  the  cavities 
within  and  around  the  brain,  are  overruled  by  the  researches  of 
Luschka  and  others.  Considering,  therefore,  its  general  diflusion  to 
be  proved,  its  importance  in  keeping  up  an  equable  pressure  upon  the 
bram  must  be  admitted.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  its  sudden  removal  in 
animals  causes  a  staggering  fJEuntness  and  convulsive  moyements,  inti- 
mates its  functional  importance.  And  we  gather  the  same  conclusion 
from  other  facts,  such  as  the  increase  of  the  fluid  in  old  age,  in  persons 
in  feeble  health,  and  in  cases  where  the  arterial  supply  is  largely  cut 
ofL  In  the  last-named  cases,  its  outpouring — ^if  Schlossberger  be 
correct,  that  a  decrease  of  arterial  blood  involves  a  more  rapid  coagu- 
lation of  the  cerebral  subHtance,  and  a  consequent  shrinking  of  the 
brain — must  be  particularly  demanded. 

Lastly,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  must  be  allowed  to  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  passive  agent  concerned  in  the  movements  and 
circulation  of  the  brain,  if  the  choroid  plexuses  are,  as  we  believe, 
proved  to  be,  secretory  organs,  and  the  pia  mater  to  be  covered 
with  an  epithelium.  Indeed,  regEirdiug  only  the  structure  of  the  pia 
mater,  there  appears  to  be  aJl  the  elements  both  for  serous  secretion 
and  serous  absorption,  and  the  relative  preponderance  of  one  or  of  the 
other  process  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  pressure  of  the 
brain  against  its  bony  case.  How  considerable  this  pressure  is,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  thrusting  out  of  the  brain  when  an  aperture  is 
made  in  the  cranium,  by  tbe  moulding  of  the  outline  of  the  cerebral 
convolutions  in  progress  of  time  upon  the  hard  inner  table  of  the 
sknll,  and  by  the  unmistakeable  signs  of  pressure  exhibited  by  morbid 
efiusioDs  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  So  great  have  some  pathologists 
deemed  the  importance  of  the  pressure  between  the  osseous  cranium 
and  the  cerebrum,  that  they  have  concluded  that  the  very  thick  cranial 
bones  encountered  in  many  cases  of  chronic  shrinking  of  the  brain, 
prove  a  natural  compensatory  endeavour  to  adapt  them  by  an  extra- 
ordinary development  of  diploe  to  the  reduced  size  of  the  organ. 
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1.  On  Poisons,      Art.:  "Arsenic."     By  Alfred  S.  Taylob,  M.D., 

F.R.S.— Zon^^,  1859. 

2.  Facts  and  Fallacies  connected  tcith  the  Beseareh  for  Arsenic  amd 

Antinumy.     By  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S.      ('  Guy's  Hos- 
pital ReporUf  Oct.  1860.) 

Z.  On  the  Application  of  Electrolysis  to  the  Detection  of  the  Poisonous 
Metals  in  Mioctwres  containing  Organic  Matters,  By  Charles  L. 
Bloxam.     ('  Quarterly  Journal  of  Chemical  Society.') 

\.  On  the  Alleged  Practice  of  Arsenic-eating  in  Styria.  By  H.  R  Ros- 
COE,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  {*  Memoirs  of  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  1859-60.) 

5,  Annates  d^Hygihhe,     1859. 

We  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  account  of  several 
important  points  in  connexion  with  the  industrial,  accidental,  and 
criminal  uses  of  arsenic  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  attracted 
considerable  notice — viz.,  the  commercial  and  industrial  applications  of 
arsenite  of  copper  in  green  paper-hangings,  artificial  flowers,  ^c ;  the 
presence  of  arsenic  in  the  water  and  mud  of  rivers;  the  alleged  prac- 
tice of  arsenic-eating;  the  effects  of  arsenic  on  lower  animals;  and  the 
latest  researches  upon  the  means  of  its  detection. 

I.  The  commercial  amd  industrial  applications  of  arsenite  qf 
copper, — Self-interest  and  money  influences  for  some  time  essayed  to 
ignore  or  explain  away  the  ill  effects  of  paper-hangings  coloured  with 
pigment  containing  Scheele's  green.*  Facts,  however,  proving  beyond 
dispute  the  injurious  and  even  fatal  consequences  resulting  to  the 
health  from  the  use  of  such  papers,  have  been  so  rapidly  accumulated, 
that  those  who  recently  doubted  or  denied  the  possibility  of  such  an 
occurrence  are  now  among  the  foremost  to  direct  attention  thereto. 
We  may  here  enumerate  a  few  publitihed  instances  of  these  ill  effects 
of  green  paper-hangings. 

Dr.  Halley,t  in  relating  his  own  personal  experience  of  the  poisonous 
influences  of  the  green  arsenite,  recorded  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
— one  which  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  became  the  subject 
of  dispute,  as  we  shall  have  occasion   subsequently  to   show.     Dr. 

*  Aceto-arsenite  of  copper,  caUed  also  SchweinAirth  green,  Yieima  green,  Lnperial 
green,  Emerald  green. 

CamposUUm.  ^^^^ 
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S  Arsenite  copper  (8eheele'«  green). 
1  Acetate  copper. 

t  Pbannaoentical  Journal,  Feb  1858. 
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Hinds,*  liaving  suffered  also  himself  from  symptoms  which  he  attri- 
bated  to  the  influence  of  arsenic,  directed  his  attention  to  the  green 
paper  of  his  room,  and  finding  it  to  contain  arsenite  of  copper, 
forthwith  had  it  removed,  whereon  the  symptoms  disappeared.  Mr. 
Whiteheadf  related  the  case  of  a  youth  suffering  under  all  the  signs 
of  arsenical  poisoning,  and  in  whose  case  all  means  in  the  shape  of 
treatment  were  useless  until  the  gceen  paper-hangings  were  removed 
from  a  room  which  he  inhabited.  Dr.  Wright  J  recorded  his  personal 
sufferings  from  the  same  cause,  and  their  removal  in  a  similar  manner. 
Mr.  Gay§  likewise  placed  before  the  profession  his  own  experience  of 
injured  health,  attributable  to  a  like  cause,  and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's examination  of  the  suspected  paper.  Mr.  Kestevenjl  stated  the 
particulars  of  a  case  of  long- continued  derangement  of  the  health, 
relieved  by  the  accidental  removal  of  a  green  paper,  receiving  confir- 
mation by  the  subsequent  examination  thereof.  Dr.  Alfred  TaylorlT 
published  an  instance  of  conjunctivitis  occurring  with  other  symptoms 
of  arsenical  poisoning,  as  the  result  of  inhabiting  a  room  hung  with 
green  paper-hangings.  The  paper  having  been  removed,  the  symptoms 
subsided,  but  soon  afterwanls  returned.  On  close  inquiry,  it  tran- 
spired that  the  patient  had  been  dusting  some  books  that  had  long 
stood  undisturbed  on  his  shelves.  The  relapse  was  explained  by  the 
discovery  of  particles  of  arsenite  of  copper  in  the  dust  on  the  books 
and  shelves.  Dr.  Ballenden**  relates  also  the  cases  of  three  children 
who,  occupying  a  sleeping  chamber  newly  papered  with  green  hangings, 
"  pined  unaccountably,"  became  emaciated,  grew  restless  and  nervous, 
and  had  involuntary  twitchiugs  of  the  muscles  of  the  £skce,  with  smart- 
ing of  the  eyelids,  ophthalmia,  and  gastro-enteric  symptoms,  from 
arsenical  poisoning. 

The  latest  recorded  case  has  proved  a  &tal  one : 

"  On  the  last  day  of  October,  a  little  boy,  three  years  and  a  half  old,  was 
seized  with  sickness,  chilliness,  and  loss  of  appetite ;  on  the  following  day,  con- 
valsions  and  a  semi-comatose  state  supervened.  During  the  night  the  little 
sufferer  became  very  restless,  and  sank  into  collapse.  At  this  time  a  sister 
was  also  seized  with  convulsions,  followed  by  violent  screaming  and  copious 
dysenteric  discharge  from  the  bowels.  Alternations  of  repose  and  violent 
tetanic  convulsions  continued  during  the  day,  and  the  little  boy  died  thirty- 
eight  hoars  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Suspicions  were  aroused 
h?  the  peculiarity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  simultaneous  seizure  of  the  two 
children.  Three  months  previously  they  had  been  attacked  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  had  recovered  after  leaving  the  house  for  the  sea-side.  The  second 
illness  seized  the  children  after  their  return  home.  It  was  discovered  that 
they  had  within  the  last  few  days  been  playing  with  their  toys  in  the  cup- 
board of  the  breakfast-room,  the  room  and  cupooard  being  both  papered  with 
a  green  flock  paper ;  that  two  or  three  days  previously  they  had  been  amused 
bj  helping  to  clear  out  the  cupboard ;  and  that  the  little  boy  had  sucked  a  piece 
of  lace  which  he  found  amongst  the  books  and  toys  there.  The  evacuations 
were  preserved,  and  sent  to  fir.  Letheby  for  analysis ;  subsequently,  the  sto- 

•  Medical  Times  and  Oaxette,  Feb.  14tb,  1867. 

t  Britiah  Medical  Jonrnal,  Sept.  35th,  1868. 

t  Medical  Tlmea  and  Gaxette,  Feb.  I2th.  1869.        }  Ibid  .  Jan.  33.  and  Feb.  *S'  1S6B. 

Ibid.,  Not.  8th,  1869.  1  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  Jan.  7iu,  i»o». 

•»  Lancet,  Feb.  ith,  1860. 
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madi,  with  its  contents,  part  of  the  liver,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon,  were  abo  ibrwardea,  together  with  portions  of  the  green  paper.  Dr. 
Lethehy  reported  that  the  stomach,  liver,  and  evacuations  contained  distinct 
traces  of  arsenic.  His  examination  of  the  paper  revealed  the  fact  that  no 
less  than  one-third  of  Us  whole  toeight  consisted  of  ar senile  of  copper  !  A  piece 
of  this  paper,  five  inches  square,  contained  seven  grains  of  arsenic."  * 

Dr.  Taylor  found  in  another  sample  of  green  paper  59  per  cent,  of 
the  arsenite.  The  same  authority  reports  that  the  quantity  of  this 
pigment  consumed  weekly  by  one  manufacturer  is  two  tons ! 

The  symptoms  manifested  in  the  various  reported  accounts  af  the 
ill  effects  of  green  paper-hangings  have  been  clearly  those  of  chronic 
arsenical  poisoning;  and  when  it  is  further  borne  in  mind  that  these 
symptoms  disapjiear  when  the  suspected  paper  has  been  removed,  there 
can  be  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  matter.  The  principal  symptoms 
observed  have  been — headache,  conjunctivitis,  hoarseness,  thirsty  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  dryness  of  mouth  and  throat,  aphthous  ulceration  of 
gums  and  mouth,  diarrhoea,  colicky  pains,  prostration,  general  debility, 
sleeplessness,  cutaneous  eruptions,  oonvulsions,  coma,  death.  A  refe- 
rence to  any  treatises  on  toxicology  will  satisfy  that  the  above  are 
symptoms  of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning. 

In  opposition  to  the  preceding  facts  and  conclusions,  it  was  argued 
by  some,  that  the  workmen  employed  in  making  and  hanging  green 
papers  do  not  suffer  in  health  irom  their  occupation.  In  answer  to 
^is  we  observe  simply,  that  these  people  do  suffer,  especially  when 
they  work  on  the  dry  powder — cutaneous  eruptions  and  symptoms  of 
chronic  poisoning  being  commonly  met  with  under  those  ciroum- 
stancea  It  is  when  working  the  pigment  in  a  moist  state  that  the 
exemption  is  found.  The  proprietor  of  an  extensive  manu&ctory  of 
paper-hangings  informs  the  writer  that  years  past  he  had  made 
up  many  tons  of  the  green  pigment,  and  did  not  feel  any  evil 
effects,  as  it  was  in  a  damp  state.  "  We  use  it  in  our  factory ;  the  men 
never  complain  while  it  is  damp;  but  when  it  is  dry,  while  rolling  up 
the  pieces,  some  particles  get  detached,  which  produce  irritation  of  the 
nostrils  and  skin  of  the  face,  giving  rise  to  pimplea  Some  appear 
more  susceptible  to  these  effects  than  others.  The  eruptions  go  off  in 
a  few  days,  without  the  appearance  of  sickness  or  impairment  of  the 
general  health.**  The  same  effects,  this  gentleman  observes,  may  occur 
&ora  the  detachment  of  particles  of  Scheele's  green  from  the  surfisu^  of 
"  common  machine  papers."  The  arsenite  of  copper  is  laid  on  with 
gum  or  size,  and  in  papers  of  inferior  quality  is  readily  detached  by 
variations  in  atmospheric  heat,  or  dryness^  or  moisture,  or  according 
as  they  are  or  are  not  varnished  or  sized.  Even  in  the  latter  case  it 
is  not  unattended  with  danger. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  a  few 
years  ago  removed  arsenite  of  copper  from  the  crust  of  a  slice 
of  bread  that  had  become  thus  contaminated  by  the  paint  on  a 
baker's  shelves;  in  this  case  no  volatilization  of  the  poison  oould 
have   taken   place.       It   is    futile    to    bring   forward   iiibtances  of 

•  X««noet,  Nov.  Sith,  1860. 
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ezemptioii  against  the  unanswerable  He^iz  adduced  of  illnesa  pro- 
duced by  inhabiting  chambers  papered  with  Scheele's  green^  and  the 
disappearance  of  such  illnesses  on  the  removal  of  the  pi^rs. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  green  pigment  of  "  flock'*  papers  consists 
of  chromate  of  lead  and  Prussian  blue;  and  that  oar  carpets,  curtains, 
tables  and  chair  covers,  silks,  muslins,  &c.,  may  become  loaded  with 
the  poiB<Hi  of  lead  as  well  as  of  arsenite  of  copper.  Dr.  Hassali*  is 
of  opinion  that  the  danger  is  not  very  great,  because  confined  to 
unsized  papera  It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  these  "  un- 
sized papers'*  being  the  cheapest,  are  those  most  commonly  in  use. 

The  "  flock**  of  green  papers  is  not  coloured  with  arsenite  of  copper, 
nor  with  chromate  of  lead,  or  any  other  '*  body-colour,"  but  is  simpJy 
wool-dyed  with  grains  d^ Avignon,  French  berries,  which  are  indigenous 
in  France.  Our  correspondent,  already  quoted,  informs  us,  that  "  the 
flock  is  all  dyed** — "  that  it  is  now  wholly  manu&ctured  in  Paris'* — and 
"  that  it  is  attached  to  the  green  paper  by  a  mordant  of  lead  and  gold 
size,  so  that  the  ground  of  a  flock  paper  is  the  only  part  that  contains 
ars^iia**  That  the  flock  is  easily  detached  may  be  seen  by  the  simple 
experiment  of  exposing  a  pane  of  glass  smeared  with  glycerine  in  any 
room  papered  with  such  hangings;  a  very  few  weeks  will  suffice  to 
cover  the  glass  with  a  coating  of  flock-dust. 

The  late  Duke  of  Wellington  said  that  he  mistrusted  a  man's  judg- 
ment in  any  matter  where  his  wishes  were  interested ;  this  remark, 
like  many  uttered  by  that  keen  observer  of  mankind,  has  passed  into 
a  household  word.  We  have  lately  seen  a  striking  application  of  the 
maxim  in  a  discussion  which  arose  upon  the  publication  of  the  cases 
of  poisoning  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  OommissionerR 
of  Inland  Revenue,  on  the  publication  of  Dr.  Halley*s  case,  requested 
their  chemist,  Mr.  Phillips,  to  undertake  the  examination  of  the 
papers  thus  brought  into  discredit.  Mr.  Phillips's  reportt  to  the 
Commissioners  was  occupied  chiefly  in  combating  and  criticising  certain 
chemical  explanations  oflTered  by  Dr.  Halley,  who  wrote  as  a  patho- 
logist; his  chemical  explanation  proved  to  be  erroneous;  it  was, 
however,  less  discreditable  to  him  to  have  pointed  out  correctly 
the  pathological  fact,  and  traced  it  to  its  true  source,  while  he 
£Euled  to  show  its  exact  chemical  relations,  than  it  was  that  Mr. 
Phillips  should  have  expended  his  energies  in  looking  for  the  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  a  vapour  which  was  in  no  degree  in  question.  The 
experiments  of  searching  in  the  air  of  certain  chambers  for  the  vapours 
of  arsenic  proved  nothing  either  way,  any  more  than  did  those  of 
Mr.  Abel^  or  Mr.  Dugald  Campbell,§  who  at  considerable  expenditure 
of  ingenuity  and  trouble  caused  heated  air  rapidly  and  with  force  to 
pass  over  green  paper-hangings,  the  air  being  subsequently  made  to 
traverse  a  solution  of  potash.  No  result  followed,  nor  was  likely  to 
follow.  These  gentlemen  missed  the  opportunity  of  an  explanation 
by  being  altogether  on  the  wrong  scent  They  might  almost  have 
been  led  in  the  right  direction  had  they  studied  the  objects  to  be  seen 

*  Laacet.  t  Phmrmaoeiitloml  Journal,  Oet  1869. 
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io  every  sanbeam  that  shone  through  the  chambers  they  examined. 
Had  they  reflected  that  arsenions  acid  Tolatilizes  at  ZA^Z^  Fah.,  they 
'Would  hardly  have  looked  for  it  in  the  manner  they  did. 

Dr.  Taylor  simply  and  logically  disposed  of  all  doubt  and  difficulty 
in  this  matter  as  follows,  in  a  case  quoted  above : 

"  Some  of  the  dust  was  carefully  removed  on  the  21st  December  from  the 
tops  of  a  few  books  hj  a  feather,  and  submitted  to  a  chemical  analysis.  The 
dust  weighed  one  grain  and  a  half;  it  had  an  olive-green  colour,  and  under 
the  microscope  it  presented  the  appearance  of  fibres,  with  numerous  particles 
of  various  colours,  chiefly  of  a  greyish  black.  Treated  by  Reinsch's  process, 
a  portion  of  this  dust  yielded  a  deposit  of  arsenic,  and  there  was  tnerefore 
clear  evidence  that  some  of  the  arsenical  pigment  formerly  on  the  walls  had 
found  its  way  through  the  fflass-doors  of  the  bookcase^  and  was  deposited  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  dust  on  tne  tops  of  the  books." 

In  fiau^  the  vapours  of  arsenic  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  efiTects 
tinder  discussion,  as  they  had  with  the  deaths  of  some  persons  on  the 
occasion  of  a  fire  in  Bloomsbory.  A  medical  witness,  Mr.  Rogers,  on 
the  inquest  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  founded  on  the  discovery  of 
traces  in  the  bodies,  that  death  had  been  caused  by  the  vapour  of 
arsenic  disengaged  from  some  minerals  that  had  been  known  to  be  on 
the  premises.  Had  the  witness  been  acquainted  with  the  researches 
M.  ^mard,  be  would  have  found  an  explanation  readier  to  his  hand 
and  truer  to  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  effects  of  carbonic  oxide  dis- 
engaged in  the  conflagration. 

Following  up  the  investigation,  Dr.  Taylor, 

"  on  the  23rd  December,  procured  from  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Marratt  and  Short, 
opticians,  63,  King  William-street,  London-bndge,  a  quantity  of  dust  for  the 
purposes  of  analysis.  The  walls  of  this  shop  are  covered  with  an  ungkzed 
arsenical  paper,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  they  have  been  so  covered  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  In  collecting  this  dust  from  the  tops  of  the  instrument  cases, 
great  care  was  taken  not  to  touch  the  walls.  The  quantitv  thus  collected  for 
examination  amounted  to  about  450  grains.  It  was  nearly  black,  and  under 
the  microscope  it  appeared  to  consist  of  fibres  and  sooty  particles.  It  was 
very  li^ht  and  flocculent.  One  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  this  dust  were  ex- 
ammed  bjr  Reinsch's  process,  and  enough  metallic  arsenic  was  obtained  from 
this  quantity  to  coat  about  ten  square  inches  of  copper-foil,  in  addition  to  a 

Eiece  of  copner-gauze.    From  the  deposit  on  the  latter,  by  the  application  of 
eat,  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenic  were  readily  obtained.    The  cases  had  not 
been  dusted  for  a  period  of  nine  months. 

"The  instrument  cases  are  secured  by  glass-doors,  and  they  are  lined  inside 
at  the  back  with  arsenical  paper.  A  small  quantity  of  dust  was  removed  by  a 
oamePs-hair  pencil  from  the  projecting  portions  of  the  thermometers  and  baro- 
meters which  are  kept  there.  Tne  quantity  thus  obtained  weighed  about  eight- 
tenths  of  a  grain,  of  which  five-tenths  were  taken  for  examination.  This 
half-grain  of  dast  sufficed  to  cover  with  metaUic  arsenic  a  square  inch  of 
copper-gauze.  A  portion  of  this  when  heated,  yielded  a  large  number  of  well- 
ddined  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid." 

Every  case  that  has  been  recorded  since  the  preceding  has  confirmed 
the  conclusion.  We  have  ourselves  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
verifying  its  accuracy.  The  results  of  inquiries  among  the  mauu&c- 
torers  of  green  paper-hangings,  of  artificial  flowers,  and  other  manu- 
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factores  in  which  Scheele's  green  is  employed,  all  confirm  the  statement 
that  it  is  to  the  diffusion  of  the  poison  in  the  form  of  impalpable  dust 
that  the  effects  are  due. 

We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find,  that  notwithstanding  the 
publication  of  these  fiicts  at  the  time,  together  with  the  conclusive 
refutation  of  Mr.  Phillips's  report  in  the  *  Medical  Times  and  Gazette' 
of  Sept.  11th,  1858,  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  capacity  of  editor  of  the  new 
edition  of  *  lire's  Dictionary '  (Art.  Arsenic),  has  very  recently  stated 
that  Dr.  Taylor  attributed  the  effects  of  green  paper-hangings  to  the 
volatilization  of  arsenic  from  their  surfaces. 

We  cannot  better  express  the  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  what 
has  now  been  stated,  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Taylor : 

"These  facts  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  air  of  a  room,  of  which  the  walls 
are  covered  with  an  unfflazed  arsenical  paper,  is  liable  to  be  char^^  with  the 
fine  dust  of  the  poisonoos  aoeto-arsenite  of  copper.  Those  who  mhabit  these 
rooms  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  breathing  this  dust.  The  poison  may  thus  find 
its  way,  either  by  the  pulmonary  membrane  into  the  system,  or  it  may  affect  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  throat  by  local  action.  That  but  few  cases  of  actual  poisoning 
onder  these  circumstances  have  occurred,  is  a  fortunate  circumstance ;  but 
cases  involving  serious  symptoms  only  would  be  likely  to  attract  attention.  There 
may  have  been  numerous  instances  of  a  disturbance  of  health  depending  on  this 
arsenical  paper,  which,  from  absence  of  suspicion,  has  been  referred  to  other 
caoses.  The  de^r«e  of  exposiure— the  state  of  health — pecuhar  susceptibility, 
and  the  eliminating  power  of  the  system — may  account  for  the  comparative 
rareness  of  these  cases.  The  mode  m  which  the  pigment  is  laid  on  the  paper 
may  be  such  as  to  prevent  in  some  instances  the  escape  of  the  fine  particles  of 
dust.  The  fact,  however,  now  demonstrated,  that  arsenical  dust  is  breathed  by 
those  who  occupy  rooms  thus  papered,  explains  the  similarity  of  symptoms 
observed,  justifies  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Hinds,  Dr.  Halley,  and  others, 
and  proves  that  those  who  have  experimented  on  this  subject  with  negative 
results,  have  not  taken  the  right  course  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Their  results 
have  to  a  certain  extent  misled  the  public,  by  teaching  them  to  rely  on  what  is 
now  proved  to  be  a  false  security.  If,  as  a  general  rule,  the  quantity  of  arsenic 
which  can  penetrate  the  body  from  this  source  is  very  small,  it  is  still  desirable 
that  arsenic  should  not  be  breathed  day  by  day  in  any  proportion.  The  defenders 
of  this  noxious  manufacture  will  hardly  go  to  the  length  of  asserting  that  this 
arsenical  green,  which  is  a  potent  poison  in  the  stomach,  can  exert  no  injurious 
effect  when  taken  into  the  luugs,  and  yet  unless  this  assumption  be  made,  the 
inevitable  inference  is,  that  these  papers  should  not  be  used  for  covering  the 
walls  of  our  dwellines. 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  in  numerous  cases  in  which  arsenical  papers  have  been 
used,  persons  inhabiting  such  rooms  have  not  suffered  or  appeared  to  suffer 
from  any  unpleasant  symptoms.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
wilfully  make  an  arsenical  atmosphere  in  our  sitting  and  bed-rooms.  It  is  not 
intended  that  arsenic  in  any  form,  in  however  small  a  quantity,  should  be  a 
constituent  part  of  the  air  we  daily  breathe,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  before 
us  a  pleasant  green  colour,  affords  no  compensation  for  the  risk  which  may  bo 
inoonied.  Sanitary  reformers  object  to  an  atmosphere  containing  ^^co^l^  ^^ 
even  n^v^^  P^  ^^  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  but  there  are  numerous 
instances  m  whush  it  is  breathed  with  impunity,  and  although  no  medical  niau 
would  advise  a  person  to  live  in  such  an  atmosphere,  yet  it  is  most  difficult  to 
produce  well-marked  cases  of  illness  which  can  be  conclusively  assigned  to  the 
effects  of  this  gas.    We  should  not  knowingly  contaminate  the  air  we  breathe 
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with  any  poison,  whether  in  the  shape  of  fine  dnst,  gas,  or  yapoar,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  rule  should  be  most  strictly  observed  with  reference  to  a  poisoa 
like  arsenic."* 

ManmfadbwTB  of  art^kMflowefrSy  toy$,  cfect — ^The  pigment  employed 
by  artificial  flower-msikers  is  the  mixed  arsenite  and  acetate  of  copper 
{vert  anglais,  or  vert  de  Schiwemjurth),  with  which  are  coloured  yarioiia 
herbs,  as  the  poa  vulgarie,  and  others,  as  well  as  certain  &brio8  from 
which  the  artificial  flowers  are  cut.  For  these  purposes  the  green 
pigment  is  purchased  by  the  workmen  either  in  powder  or  as  an 
aqueous  preparation,  and,  according  to  the  effect  to  be  produced,  is 
mixed  with  size,  starch,  gum,  honey,  or  spirits  of  turpentine.  Some- 
times it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  powder,  to  be  dusted  on  articles 
already  coloured  with  arsenical  green.  The  Scheele's  green  is  frequently 
mixed  with  chromate  of  lead,  or  picric  acid,  in  order  to  modify  the 
tint,  or  bring  out  more  prominently  its  characteristic  hu& 

The  mode  of  working  with  the  pigment  is  as  follows :  the  natural 
herbs,  previously  perfectly  dried,  arc  plunged  into  a  shallow  vessel  con- 
taining an  aqueous  mixture  of  the  arsenical  green,  which  is  briskly 
stirred  with  the  plants  held  by  the  stalka  This  operation,  which  is 
termed  "tempering"  (Trempage),  occasions  a  good  deal  of  splashing 
of  the  colouring  matter  on  the  hands,  arms,  and  dress  of  the  workmen. 
The  coloured  plants  are  then  hung  to  dry  for  firom  thirty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  they  are  tied  in  bundles  or 
bouquets  by  their  stems;  and  sometimes,  to  meet  the  caprices  of  fiishion, 
are  again  dusted  over  with  dry  arsenite  of  copper  (le  poudrage).  This 
preparation  of  "bouquets"  constitutes  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
parts  of  the  mauufitcture,  the  pigment  not  being  fixed  by  any  mordant, 
is  readily  detached  as  a  fine  powder,  which  penetrates  the  skin,  and  is 
constantly  breathed  by  the  workpeople;  the  danger  being  greatly 
augmented  when  the  powdering  is  also  practised. 

In  this  case  the  workpeople  are  exposed  to  the  noxious  influences  of 
an  atmosphere  loaded  with  i)oisonoiis  particles.  The  addition  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  which  gives  a  smoother  aspect,  prevents  the  imme- 
diate diffusion  of  the  poisonous  powder  in  the  air,  but  as  the  turpen- 
tine dries  the  pigment  falls  off  in  flakes,  becomes  mixed  with  the  dust 
of  the  floor,  and  only  somewhat  retarded  in  mixing  with  the  air  of  the 
apartments.  This  branch  of  industry  is  moreover  followed  under  tlie 
worst  possible  circumstances,  in  small,  badly-ventilated,  and  ill-cleansed 
apartments,  so  that  the  furniture  and  garments  of  the  workmen  are 
always  impregnated  with  this  poisonous  powder. 

Those  who  prepare  the  tissue  for  the  fabrication  of  artificial  leaves, 
are  exposed  to  the  more  deadly  influence  of  the  poison,  as  they  use 
the  arsenite  of  copper  alone,  or  mixed  with  starch.  Some  makers  in  the 
first  instance  dip  the  cloth  into  a  mixture  of  picric  acid  and  green  indigo, 
while  other  manufitoturers  employ  colouring  matters  of  a  harmless 
character.  During  this  work  the  fingers  and  fore-arm  of  the  workmen 
are  covered  with  the  arsenical  mixture.     The  cloth  is  by  the  use  of  the 

*  Phannaceatlcal  Joarnal,  Jan.  1859. 
♦  Pr.  YernoU:  Aniwles  d'Hjrg)^  1859,  i>.  Sit. 
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Lands  tboronglily  impregnated  with  the  paste  until  it  attains  an  uni- 
form coloQTing,  it  is  afterwards  stretched  tight  and  dried.  In  the 
suhseqnent  manipulation,  the  diflftision  of  the  dost  of  the  arsenite  ex- 
poses the  workpeople  to  as  great  danger  as  in  the  case  of  those  who 
colour  the  planta  These  noxious  effects  are  somewhat  diminished, 
but  not  altogether  prevented,  by  the  process  of  calendering.  When 
the  coloured  leaves  are  coated  with  wax,  they  are  afterwards  unlikely 
to  prove  injurious  to  those  who  make  them  up  into  bouquets, 
but  very  few  are  so  protected,  since  the  process  alters  the  hue  of 
the  green.  The  injurious  consequences  of  working  with  ar- 
senical greens  are  found  to  vary  according  as  the  poison  is  em- 
ployed in  the  moist  or  dry  state ;  among  the  workmen  who  prepare 
the  plants  and  the  cloth,  tiiey  may  be  distinguished  as  external  and 
internal.  The  former  present  themselves  as  eruptions — e.g.,  diffused 
er^'thema,  minute  vesicles,  papul»  between  opposing  surfaces  of  the 
skin,  lastly,  pustules,  with  ulceration  and  gangrene  of  the  surface.  At 
the  bend  of  the  fingers,  elbows,  arms,  the  circumference  of  the  lips, 
the  angles  of  the  nose,  on  the  forehead,  along  the  edges  of  the  bauds 
of  the  hair  in  women.,  on  the  scrotum  and  inside  the  thighs  of  men,  and 
between  the  toes — in  the  two  last  mentioned  regions  assuming  the 
characters  of  syphilitic  eruptions  The  two  last  affections,  however, 
are  exceptional  with  this  class  of  workmen,  and  are  seldom  met  with 
except  where  an  abrasion  of  the  surface  exists.  In  short,  wherever  the 
arsenical  pigment  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  there  only,  are 
these  eruptions  seen,  clearly  separating  them  from  the  internal  effects 
of  the  poison. 

Still  more  serious  results  follow  among  the  workmen  employed  in 
drying  the  coloured  cloth  ;  the  sharp  points  fixed  to  the  wooden 
frames  on  which  the  cloth  is  stretched,  are  frequent  causes  of  punc- 
tured wounds.  The  inoculation  of  the  arsenical  salt  produces  vesicles, 
then  pustules,  followed  by  fungoid  ulceration  and  gangrene  of  the  skin. 
These  ulcers,  by  their  frequently  daily  renewal,  are  slow  in  healing, 
and  are  further  aggravated  by  the  picric  acid  which  is  mixed  in  the 
paifte.  Glandular  swellings  of  the  axilla,  and  other  indications  of 
absorption  of  the  poison  resulting  from  these  ulcers,  not  seldom  compel 
the  workpeople  to  seek  admission  into  the  hospitals.  The  appearance 
of  the  hands  is  characteristic  of  the  occupation,  the  skin  being  of  a 
grpenish-yellow,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  nails  filled  with  a  yel- 
lowish-green crust,  while  the  nails  themselves  are  stained  yellow  by  the 
picric  acid,  and  their  edges  disfigured  by  whitlows  or  ulcerations.  A 
close  resemblance  to  the  local  effects  of  tartar  emetic  is  often  presented 
by  these  arsenical  eruptions. 

The  introduction  of  the  arsenical  powder  into  the  air-passages  by 
respiration,  and  in  contact  with  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary 
canal  in  articles  of  food,  form  the  transition  from  the  external  to  the 
internal  effects  of  this  pigment. 

The  phenomena  of  chronic  internal  poisoning  observed  among  these 
persons,are  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, colic,  frontal  headache,  with  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  the  temples  were  squeezed  in  a  vice.     The  females  become 
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chlorotio  and  anaemic,  snfier  gastric  derangements  and  constant  headache. 
The  share  of  the  work  that  falls  to  the  women  being  that  of  folding, 
and  stamping  the  material  for  artificial  leaves,  and  the  making  these  into 
boaqnets,  they  do  not  present  the  discoloration  of  the  hands  and 
other  external  affections  exhibited  hy  the  men,  but  they  suffer  all  the 
evil  consequences  of  constantly  breathing  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
the  poisonous  dust 

There  are  in  Paris  about  nine  hundred  artificial  flower  dealers,  and 
upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  one- 
fourth  of  which  number  are  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  use 
of  Scheele's  green,  many  of  whom  can  earn  from  four  to  six  francs  a 
day.  Inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  Dr.  Yernois  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  throw  so  large  a  population  out  of  work  by  prohibiting  tlie 
manufacture,  the  author  submits  for  the  consideration  of  the  Parisian 
police  a  series  of  suggestions  for  diminishing  the  dangers  attending  the 
employment  of  arsenical  pigments. 

Dr.  Hassali*  has  related  two  instances  of  poisoning  by  Scheele's 
green  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers. 

In  November  of  the  past  year  a  girl,  aged  nineteen  years,  died  from  the 
poisonous  effects  of  arsenite  of  copper  employed  in  dusting  l^ax  leaves. 
Mr.  Paul,  of  Burton-crescent,  stated  on  the  coroner's  inquestt  that  he 
had  found,  on  examination  of  the  body,  the  presence  of  inflammation 
and  ulceration  in  the  stomach,  and  inflammation  also  in  the  bronchi. 
Mr.  Paul  had  detected  the  arsenic  in  the  lungs,  liver,  and  mesenteric 
glands.  The  medical  witness  further  stated  that  he  had  seen  many 
cases  of  cutaneous  diseases  in  young  persons  from  the  same  factory. 
The  sister  of  deceased  had  died  some  time  since  witli  similar  symp- 
toms, but  the  cause  had  been  overlooked. 

FaUonaus  Con/ectionarT/,  dec — Dr.  TaylorJ  has  recited  several 
examples,  and  others  are  only  too  familiar,  of  poisoning  by  confec- 
tionary, such  as  the  frightful  catastrophe  at  Bradford. 

M.  Chevallier^  relates  the  case  in  which  arsenite  of  copper  was  used 
for  ornamenting  a  boar's  head  supplied  at  abreakfietst  given  on  a  festive 
occasion  by  an  eminent  Parisian  lawyer.  The  head  was  artistically 
decorated  with  masses  of  fat,  which  were  coloured  red  and  green.  Cue 
of  the  guests^  acquainted  with  chemistry,  was  struck  with  the  rich 
green  colour  of  the  fat,  and  reserved  a  portion  for  private  exami- 
nation. He  found  the  colouring  matter  to  be  arsenite  of  copper, 
forming  two  per  cent,  of  the  fat  1 

In  Dr.  Hassall's  work,||  we  find  that  the  more  potent  mineral 
poisons  are  as  freely  and  recklessly  employed  to  colour  confectionary, 
as  are  the  most  inoffensive  vegetable  dyes.  Preparations  of  lead, 
mercury,  copper,  and  arsenic,  are  used  to  give  the  brightest  colours — 
e.g.,  red  lead,  vermilion,  orpiment,  iodide  of  mercury,  blue  verditer, 
chromate  of  lead,  carbonate  and  acetate  of  copper,  ^c.  <kc.,  are  among 
the  pigment-s  enumerated  as  being  used  to  colour  confectionary. 
Surely  the  laws  might  render  it  impossible  to  apply  such  dangerous 

•  Lancet.  Dec.  Ut.  1860.  t  Dally  News.  Nov.  26th,  1861. 

X  On  PoUons,  p.  480  et  acq.  f  Ibid.         I  AdulterAtions  Detected.  1 8d 7,  p.  491. 
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ooloars  as  these,  and  that  without  infringing  npon  the  jnst  liberty  of 
the  subject,  or  trespasBing  npon  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  draggist  or 
pharmaoetttist. 

Dr.  Rose,  of  Hampstead  *  relates  the  narrow  escape  of  a  child,  aged 
nine  months,  whose  life  was  endangered  by  sucking  a  green  paint  out  of 
a  child's  paint-box.     The  paint  proved  to  be  Scheele's  green. 

"Air-baHs"  of  coloured  india-rubberf  were  found  by  a  coroner's  jury 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  death  to  two  of  the  children  of  a  manu- 
&cturer  of  these  toys.  The  bright  green  colour  on  toys  of  various 
descriptions  has  been  found  to  consist  of  arsenite  of  copper4 

The  papers  used  for  wrapping  up  articles  of  food^  tobacco,  snuff,  &c., 
are  often  coloured  with  arsenical  greeu.f 

MM.  Erdmann  and  Ziureck  (in  Berlin), ||  discovered  that  some  green 
tarlatans  are  covered  with  arsenite  of  copper.  The  colour  was  merely 
fixed  on  with  starch  paste,  so  that  the  least  friction  sufficed  to  remove 
it.  Erdmann  also  ascertained  that  a  colour  known  in  Berlin  as 
**  cochineal  red**  contains  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arseniate  of  alumina. 
In  considering  these  various  modes  of  arsenical  poisoning,  we  cannot 
omit  the  expression  of  regret  that  the  attempts  to  introduce  more 
efficient  legislative  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  poisons  should  have 
been  opposed  and  thwarted  by  certain  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  The  fatal  accidents  that  have  occurred  during  the  last  few 
years  having  given  rise  to  a  growing  conviction  of  the  necessity  for 
some  more  stringent  laws  than  exist  at  present,  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  for  this  purpose.  Parliamentary  committees 
gave  their  attention  to  the  questions  involved,  and  a  mixed  board  was 
proposed,  to  consist  of  physicians,  apothecaries,  and  druggists.  The 
Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  succeeded  in  defeating  these 
measures,  on  the  ground  that  no  restrictions  but  the  requirement  of 
a  higher  standard  of  education  from  the  vendors  of  drugs  can  ever 
prove  efficient  safi^ards.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  admit  the  advantages  of  education  in  all  engaged  in 
the  sale  or  preparation  of  medicines,  and  would  doubtless  effect  this  very 
desirable  reformation  through  the  means  of  the  proposed  board— but 
the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  opposed  every  measure 
which  does  not  place  the  chief  control  in  their  own  hands,  or  which 
does  not  confer  upon  them  exclusive  privileges  and  exempt  them  from 
the  clauses  of  the  Act.  A  glance  at  the  past  volumes  of  the  '  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal'  will  confirm  the  justice  of  our  opinion,  that  but  for 
the  opposition  of  this  Society  we  should  not  have  to  lament  so  many 
&tal  accidents  from  the  ignorant  or  careless  use  of  deadly  poisons. 

The  following  instance  has  been  made  widely  known  by  the  daily 
and  other  journals : 

"Anenic  in  the  water  and  mud  of  rivers.— 'Yrom  the  northern  and  western 
sides  of  Black  Combe,  a  mountain  in  the  southern  part  of  Cumberland,  situated 

■  LMioet,  Harch  Ath,  1869.  t  Medleal  Times  and  Oaxette.  Har  32nd,  1848. 

t  Chemical  ICews,  Deo.  1860.  «  Medical  Times  and  Gaxette,  Jan.  16th,  1858. 

I  Chemical  News,  toL  1.  p.  88. 
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near  the  sea,  numerous  streams  or  hecJks  originate ;  I  bfelieve  that  one  only  of 
these  exhibits  any  marked  peculiarity.  Wmtbeck — such  is  the  name  of  this 
stream — is  fed  by  several  small  springs,  and  it  was  from  the  source  of  the  most 
southerly  of  these  where  it  rises  from  toe  ^ound,and  at  an  elevation  of  about  900 
feet  from  the  sea,  that  I  obtained  a  specimen  of  the  water  for  examination. 

"  On  the  29th  of  June  in  the  present  year,  the  water,  at  the  time  of  collec- 
tion, had  a  temperature  of  8°  5'  C,  the  air  being  10°  6'.  The  reaction  of  the 
water  as  it  issues  fh)m  the  earth  was  faintly  but  unmistakeablv  alkaline :  on 
testing  the  water  after  ebullition  the  effect  was  more  decided.  The  witer 
from  many  othor  sources  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitbeok,  where  decom- 
posing granite  is  of  common  occurrence,  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  A  large 
and  deep  pool  in  the  course  of  Whitbeck  towards  the  sea  shows  the  colour  of 
the  water  to  be  a  rich  clear  ^preenish  blue. 

"  The  wat«r,  on  examination,  gave  distinct  indications  of  the  presence  of 
arsenic.  This  element,  which  here  probably  exists  as  an  alkaline  arsenite, 
occurs  not  as  a  mere  trace,  but  in  determinable  quantity.  I  have  not  vet  as- 
certained the  amocmt  present,  but  hope  to  do  so  shortly,  when  I  have  obtained 
specimens  of  the  water  collected  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  I  have 
satisfied  myself,  however,  that  in  some  seasons  of  the  year  the  quantity  present 
approaches  Kgood  fractiwi  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  {meiallic)  in  each  gallon  <^ 
water.    [The  italics  are  ours.] 

"  The  arsenic  in  the  water  of  Whitbeck  is  most  probably  derived  from  the 
veins  of  arsenical  cobalt  ore  through  which  it  percomtes. 

"  The  arsenical  water  is  hahUnally  need  for  every  purpose  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  villa^  of  Whitbeck,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  with  beneficial 
rather  than  injurious  results.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  Whitbeck*  though  in 
every  respect  suitable  for  trout,  is  the  onlv  stream  in  the  neighbourhood  from 
which  that  fish  is  absent ;  eels,  however,  nave  been  found  in  it.  Ducks  will 
not  live  if  confined  to  this  arsenical  water.  When  the  railway  was  being 
carried  past  Whitbeck,  the  first  use  of  the  water  quickly  produced  the  usual 
marked  effect  on  the  throats  both  of  the  men  and  horses  employed  on  the 
works.  The  soreness  of  mouth  from  which  they  at  first  suffered  soon,  however, 
disappeared,  and  in  the  horses  gave  place  to  that  sleekness  of  coat  assigned  as 
one  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  administration  of  arsenic.  It  is  a  question 
how  far  the  rosv  looks  of  the  Whitbeck  children  and  the  old  age  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vill&re  attains  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
arsenic  present  in  the  water  they  drink."* 

Mr.  Campbellf  finds  that  the  sands  of  rivers  yield  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  arsenic.  The  presence  of  arsenic  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
rivers  both  in  this  country  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  afifords  proof 
that  so  minute  a  fraction  of  arsenic  may  pass  through  the  human 
system  without  producing  any  iU  efiTects;  but  if  our  readers  will  com- 
pare the  dose  as  stated  above  by  Mr.  Church,  and  as  expressed  bj  the 
analyses  of  Taylor  and  others,  with  that  affirmed  to  be  habitually  taken 
by  the  Styrian  arsenic-eater,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  latter 
statement  receives  little  support  from  the  former,  which  clearly  shows 
the  poisonous  action  of  arsenic  upon  men  and  animals. 

Among  the  explanations  at  one  time  put  forward  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  arsenic  in  a  body  exhumed,  was  that  of  the  absorption  of 
the  poison  from  the  soil  of  the  graveyard.  We  need  only  refer  to  this 
point  to  mention  that  it  has  been  completely  set  aside  by  the  demon- 
stration that  arsenic,  if  present  in  the  soil,  exists  there  in  an  insoluble 

•  HLx,  Church :  Chemical  Newi,  Aof.  Sftth,  1860.  f  lUd.,  April  6th,  1861. 
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tmna.  The  presence  of  araeaio  as  a  ikormal  oonatitiient  of  bone,  onoe 
received  by  some  toxicologista  on  tbe  authoritj  of  Orfila,  has  been 
entirely  abandoned  on  &ilture  of  proof  by  the  author  of  the  statement. 

Dr.  Letheby*  stated  th»t  Dale^s  perchk)ride  of  iron,  prq)08ed  as  a 
dudufectant  of  the  water  of  the  Thames,  contained  in  each  gallon  no 
less  than  238  gvains  of  chloride  of  arsenio-^r'^  ^ongh  to  kill  forty 
perBons** — consequently,  that  as  one  million  of  gallons  of  sewage  wonld 
require  sixty-six  gallons  of  perchloride  to  disinfect  th«m,  there  would 
be  present  enough  arsenic  to  kill  2640  perauns,  and  that  to  disinfect 
the  whole  daily  amount  of  sewage  (80,000,000  of  gallons),  180  pounds 
of  the  chloride,  the  most  dangerous  preparation  of  arsenic,  would  be 
thrown  in  the  river  daily. 

Dr.  H6fmann  and  Dr.  Frankland  reported  as  the  result  of  their 
analyses  just  half  the  above  quantity  of  ar8enic,f  and  pointed  out  that  the 
mixture  of  perchloride  of  iron  with  the  alkaline  solutions  of  tiie  sewage 
produces  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  in  combination  with  arsenic,  a 
perfectly  insoluble  and  consequently  inert  substance.  They  had  mixed 
sewage  wiiJi  the  solution  of  perchloride,  and  found  that  the  filtered 
fluid  contained  neither  iron  nor  arsenic,  but  that  these  were  precipi^ 
tated  in  the  insoluble  residue. 

They  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  Thames  passing  the 
metropolis  to  be  1,000,000,000  gallons  per  diem,  that  the  quantity  of 
arsenic,  even  if  it  could  be  retained  in  the  soluble  form,  would  be  one 
grain  in  1450  gallons,  or  one  part  in  3000  of  the  mud  ;  whereas  the 
Wiesbaden  water,  usually  regarded  as  a  wholesome  water,  contains  one 
grain  in  166  gallons;  so  that  it  would  take  ten  years  for  one  indi- 
vidual to  consume  a  fatal  dose  of  arsenic,  drinking  at  the  rate  of  a 
gallon  of  Thames-water  daily :  a  quantity  double  the  average  that  is 
consumed.  Or,  as  MM.  Yertmann,  and  Bodgers  have  pointed  out,{ 
even  on  Dr.  Letheby's  own  calculations,  fbur  gi^lons  must  be  imbibed 
to  incorporate  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  white  arsenic — a  medicinal 
dose  often  taken  three  times  a  day.  The  waters  of  the  Whitbeck 
stream  in  Cumberland  contain  a  fraction  of  a  grain  per  gallon,  and  are 
used  for  all  domestic  purposes. 

What  might  be  the  efiSsct  of  the  insoluble  compound  of  iron  and 
arsenic  if  ti^en  into  the  stomach,  is  beside  the  question,  since  being 
insoluble,  it  is  not  taken,  but  is  deposited  with  the  mud,  and  there- 
fore is  not  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ''  acid  secretions  of  the 
stomach." 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  so  minute  a  proportion  of  arsenic  as 
one  grain  in  1450  gallons  of  water  could  be  a  source  of  protection  in 
erinmial  cases,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Letheby,  supposing  a  murdered 
corpse  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames  after  deodorixation  by  Dale's 
perchloride  of  iron.  We  cannot  participate  in  Dr.  Letheby's  alarm. 
Dr.  Taylor  found  in  tbe  summer  of  the  last  year — 1860 — ^that  two 
ounces  of  the  mud  of  the  Thames  yielded  ^(^i^th  of  a  grain  of  arsenic. 

•  Cbemieid  Kewe,  Aug.  17th,  1860. 

t  TUB  Oiflterence  may  be  ovriog  to  differences  in  the  manufactiire  of  tbe  eo-npouadt 
compared. 
X  Cbemieal  Ifews,  voL  L  p.  160. 
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As  no  chemical  liquids  were  introduced  during  that  summer  for  the 
purpose  of  deodorizing,  the  arsenic  must  have  been  derived  from 
Victories  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  diffused  through  the  soil 

Arsenio-Eating, — It  is  obvious  that  before  any  weight  can  be 
allowed  to  attach  to  the  alleged  impunity  with  which  large  and 
repeated  doses  of  arsenic  may  be  taken,  before  any  value  can  be 
accorded  to  the  story  of  the  Styrian  arsenic-eaters,  when  adduced  as 
an  argument  on  occasion  of  a  criminal  proceeding,  its  truth  must  be 
undeniably  established.  I^  moreover,  the  impunity  pretended  to  be 
bestowed,  together  with  the  possession  of  heightened  personal  charms, 
by  the  practice  of  arsenic-eating,  be  altogether  fallacious,  then  the 
£ict  cannot  be  too  widely  made  known  as  a  warning  to  those— «nd 
some  there  are — who  may  be  tempted  to  acquire  such  advantages  at  the 
risk  of  their  liyes. 

Many  highly  coloured  accounts  of  the  practice  of  arsenic-eating 
have  been  given  to  the  public.  We  quote  as  the  best  known  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  Johnstone  :* 

"The  Styrian  peasant-girl,  stirred  by  an  unoonsciously-growing  attachment, 
oonfidinff  scarcely  to  herself  her  secret  feelings,  and  taking  counsel  of  her 
inheritea  wisdom  only,  reaUy  adds  by  the  use  of  Aidri  to  the  natural  graces  of 
her  filling  and  roundmg  form,  paints  with  brighter  hues  her  blushing  cheeks 
and  tempting  lips,  and  imparts  a  new  and  winning  bistre  to  her  sparknng  eye. 
Everyone  sees  and  admures  the  reality  of  her  growing  beauty ;  the  young 
men  sound  her  praise,  and  become  suppliants  for  her  favour.  She  triumphs 
over  the  affections  of  all,  and  compels  the  chosen  one  to  her  feet. 

"  Thus  even  cruel  arsenic,  so  often  the  minister  of  crime  and  the  parent  of 
sorrow,  bears  a  blessed  jewel  in  its  forehead,  and  as  a  love-awakener  becomes 
at  times  the  harbinger  of  happiness,  the  soother  of  ardent  longings,  the 
bestower  of  contentment  and  peace." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  condemn  too  severely  such  language  aa 
the  preceding.  The  writer  having  a  scientific  reputation,  has  had  his 
followers  in  the  ''felon"  literature  of  the  day.  Even  a  professed 
physiologist — Mr.  G.  W.  Lewes — has,  in  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  John- 
stone's work,  endorsed  these  dangerous  embellishments  of  a  disputed 
**  fact,"  without  the  slightest  expression  of  caution  in  their  reception. 
The  author  of  a  recent  popular  work  on  the  metalsf  repeats  the  same 
tale,  and  adorns  his  pages  with  a  woodcut  of  a  supposed  Styrian 
maiden  with  heightened  diarms,  and  admiring  swain,  grateful  for  the 
"  blessings"  of  "  cruel  arsenic  I" 

So  entirely  at  variance  with  all  our  experience  of  the  effects  of 
arsenious  acid  did  these  narratives  appear,  that  they  were  received 
with  a  highly  reasonable  scepticism  by  both  British  and  foreign 
toxicologists.  In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  what  might  be  the 
grounds  of  such  marvellous  statements,  Mr.  Kesteven  made  a  series  of 
inquiries,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  truth,  or  the  source  thereof. 
The  results,  for  the  details  of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
priginal  pai)ers,:t  were,  that  all  the  accounts  put  before  English  readers 
in  various  non- professional  journals,  were  traceable  to  one  source— 
viz.^  a   paper  by  an  Austrian   traveller,   Yon   Tschudij§    that   the 

•  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.  t  Pepper:  Plftybook  of  Ketal8, 1861,  p.  488. 

%  Ascodation  Medical  jQiiinal,18»6.        i  Wiener  Htdiciniache  Wocben«chriit,  ISftl. 
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assertions  of  Yon  Tadiadi  have  been,  with  sundry  additions  and  em- 
bellishments, the  staple  of  the  tales  repeated  bj  Johnstone,*  and  bj 
Mr.  Boner  in  '  Chambers*  JoumaL' 

Correspondence  with  medical  men  in  Styria  afforded  no  direct 
evidence  of  the  fact,  but  famished  only  second  or  third-hand  informa- 
tion, upon  which,  as  Mr.  Kesteven  fisdrly  urges,  we  can  place  no 
reliance  in  so  important  a  matter.     Arsenic  works  exist  in  several 
parts  of  Cornwall,  and  arsenic  is  eliminated  from  the  ores  of  other 
metals  in  the  metallurgic  operations  to  which  they  are  submitted. 
Inquiry  was  made  among  the  medical  men  resident  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cornish  worka     The  correspondence  published  by  Mr.  Kestevenf 
shows  the  poisonous  influence  of  the  external  application  of  arsenic  in 
the  cases  of  the  lower  animals  and  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  on  human 
beings.     At  the  Cornwall  Lent  Assizes,  1851,  on  occasion  of  a  trial  to 
suppress  the  nuisance  of  some  arsenic  works,  it  was  given  in  evidence 
that  where  the  smoke  from  the  furnaces  fell,  the  vegetation  became 
blackened  and  dried  up ;  that  cattle  and  horses  grazing  thereon  were 
poisoned,  lost  their  hair,  and  died.    In  all  these  works  in  Cornwall  the 
greatest  care  and  precaution  is  required  to  protect  the  health  and  lives 
of  the   workpeople.      Again,  the  statements  of  Yon  Tschudi  have 
themselves  a  want  of  coherence  and  probability.     Thus,  while  we  are 
told  that  the  Styrlan  peasant  has  acquired  such  an  impunity  that  he 
can  eat  arsenic  as  a  condiment  to  strengthen  his  digestive  and  respi- 
ratory functions,  and  as  a  cosmetic  to  improve  the  complexion,  we  are 
informed  that  deaths  from  poisoning  by  arsenic  are  by  no  means  infre- 
quent.    Such  £eu^  would  seem  to  imply  that  arsenic  is  a  poison  still, 
even  in  Styria  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  rather  than  that  the 
Styrian   peasantry  are   poison-proof     We  are,   moreover,   asked    to 
believe,  that  although  the  arsenic  acts  instantly  in  augmenting  the 
respiratoiy  capacity,  or  in  heightening  the  personal  charms,  symptoms 
of  poisoning  are  manifested  if  the  use  of  the  poison  be  discontinued,  or 
if  it  be  not  taken  at  the  full  moon ;  under  the  latter  conditions  it 
obviously  cannot  be  taken  daily,  as  alleged. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Kesteven  from  the  data  then 
before  him  were  to  the  effect  that  the  story  of  the  Styrian  arsenic- 
eaters  was  incredible  and  totally  wanting  in  proof  These  conclusions 
remained  unchallenged  until  in  the  last  year  Mr.  Heisch,  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  subsequently  Dr.  Roscoe,  of  Manchester, 
reopened  the  ^question  by  the  publication  of  several  apparently  well- 
attested  case& 

Mr.  Heisch:^  obtained  information  from  Styria,  which  he  affirms 
(but  we  cannot  agree  in  the  opinion),  that  ''  if  human  testimony  be 
worth  anything,  places  the  fact  of  tiie  existence  of  arsenic-eatera 
beyond  a  doubt."  One  of  his  informants.  Dr.  Lorenz,  Imperial  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History,  formerly  of  Salzburg,  states  that — 
'  **  The  arsenic  is  taken  pure  in  some  warm  liquid,  as  coffee,  §  beginning  with 

*  C!beiiii«t]7  of  Common  Lil^.  t  Assodfttion  Medical  Journal,  1866. 

X  Chemical  Wewt,  May,  18«0. 

i  Dr.  Kopp,  in  the  Monitew  Scientiflqne,  contradicts  Dr.  Lorenz,  inasmuch  as  he  saja, 
Oft  the  autliorlty  of  I>r.  Sch&fer,  that  no  fluid  is  drunk  when  taking  the  arsenic 
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a  bit  the  size  of  a  pin's  bead,  and  increasing  to  tbat  of  a  pecL  The  complexion 
and  general  appearance  are  much  improyed,  and  the  parties  nsingj  it  seldom 
look  so  old  as  thej  really  are ;  but  he  has  never  beard  of  any  case  m  which  it 
was  used  to  improve  personal  beauty,  though  he  cannot  say  that  it  is  never 
80  used.  The  first  dose  is  always  followed  by  slight  symptoms  of  poboning, 
such  as  boming  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  sickness,  but  not  very  severe.  .  .  . 
Once  beeun,  it  can  only  be  left  off  by  gpradually  diminishing  the  daily  dose, 
as  a  sudden  cessation  causes  sickness,  ouminff  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  other 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  very  speedily  followed  by  death." 

"  As  a  rule,  arsenic-eaters  are  very  long-lived,  and  are  peculiarly  exempt 
from  infectious  disease,  fevers,  &c.;  but,  unless  tliey  gradually  give  up  tne 
practice,  invariably  die  suddenly  al  Uui," 

We  have  italicised  the  preceding  words  to  point  the  difTereuce 
between  the  picture  by  Dr.  Lorenz  and  that  by  John  Atone.  Mr.  Heisch 
gives  the  case  of  the  director  of  some  arsenic  works  near  Salzburg,  as 
related  by  himself,  suppressing,  however,  his  name,  which  nevertbt^lessy 
he  states,  will  be  forthcoming  should  any  judicial  inquiry  render  neces- 
sary positive  evidence  of  the  fact.  This  gentleman  states  that  he 
began  arseuic-eatiug  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  while  studying 
assaying.  He  did  so  at  the  advice  of  M.  Bousch,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry and  Mineralogy  at  Eisleben,  as  a  protection  against  the  ill 
effects  of  the  fumes  of  arsenic  The  dose  with  which  this  gentleman 
commenced  was  three  grains  daily  I  In  conformity  with  his  preceptor's 
advice,  when  getting  towards  fifty  years  of  age,  he  then  reduced  his 
dose  to  twenty-three  grains  I  The  first  dose  was  followed  by  slight 
perspirations  and  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  afler  three  or  four 
hours  a  loose  evacuation.  This  was  followed  by  a  keen  appetite  and 
feeling  of  excitement.  With  the  exception  of  the  griping,  every  dose 
since  has  been  followed  by  these  same  effects.  Long-continued  inter- 
ruption only  is  followed  by  ill  consequences.  On  two  occasions  he 
has,  at  the  persuasion  of  friends^  attempted  to  leave  it  ofL  and  has 
suffered  severely  in  his  health,  restoration  being  only  obtained  by 
resuming  the  use  of  the  arsenic. 

Mr.  Heisch  has  collected  several  ^  reported**  cases,  but  the  above  is 
the  only  one  in  which  he  has  obtained  direct  information.  But  this, 
we  may  remark,  comes  to  him  at  second-hand,  while  its  authentication 
is  withheld. 

The  first  dose  (three  grains !)  is  admitted  to  be  attended  with 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  yet  the  dose  has  been  gradually  augmented 
until  twenty-three  grains  are  a  reduced  dose!  and  although  every 
dose  has  been  attended  with  the  same  symptoms,  ''  except  the  griping,** 
we  are  told  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  dose  only  has  been  followed 
by  ill  consequences !  If  such  be  the  character  of  tbe  single  instance  in 
which  direct  information  has  been  obtained,  what  mc^  be  supposed  to 
be  the  value  of  the  *'  reported"  cases  %  especially  when  compared  with 
the  accidental  poisoning  of  three  hundred  and  forty^  children  at  the 
Annerley  schools  by  less  than  one  grain  each;  and  of  more  than  two 
hundred  persons,  with  seventeen  deaths,  by  the  Bradford  lozenges. 

Wonders  never  cease  !     Dr.  Lorenz  adds  that — 

"In  his  part  of  the  world,  when  a  graveyard  is  full,  it  is  shut  up  for  about 
twelve  years,  when  all  the  graves  whicn  are  not  private  property  by  purchase 
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f  re  dug  up,  the  bones  collected  in  the  charnel-house,  the  ground  plooghed 
over,  and  burying  begins  again.  On  these  occasions  the  bodies  of  arsenic- 
eaters  are  found  sdmost  unchanged,  and  are  recognisable  by  their  friends !" 

Sach  a  remarkable  occurrenoe  as  the  preeervation  of  human  bodies 
above  stated,  demands  more  accurate  confirmation  than  we  can  di» 
coyer  in  Mr.  Heisch's  paper.  We  should  like  to  know  how  those  pre- 
served bodies  are  disposed  of.  Arsenic,  it  is  well-known  to  physio- 
logists and  chemists,  is  not  an  accumulative  poison,  but  is  one  that  is 
constantly  eliminated  from  the  system,  e8i)ecially  by  the  kidneys. 
MM.  Danger  and  Flandin  found  no  trace  of  arsenio  in  the  bodies 
of  animals  to  which  doses  of  fifteen  grains  daily  had  been  given :  the 
bodies  were  examined  three  days  sifter  the  last  dose.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  symptoms  of  poisoning  under  the  medicinal  use  of 
Arsenio  usually  spoken  of  as  proofs  of  its  cumulative  character,  as 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Taylor,  is  owing  to  too  frequently  repeated,  or  too 
rapidly  increased  dosea  Statements  so  contrary  to  universal  ex- 
perience require  the  most  unexceptionable  evidence  to  support  them. 

Dr.  Rosooe's  pamphlet,  while  to  the  same  effect  as  the  published  state- 
ments of  Yon  Tschudi  and  others,  does  not  countenance  the  exaggerated 
colouring  of  Johnstone  and  his  followers.  Avoiding  the  discussion  of 
"  the  superstitious  notions  with  which  many  of  the  reports  naturally 
enough  abound,"  Dr.  Roscoe  addresses  himself  to  the  question  whether 
arsenious  acid  is  or  is  not  extensively  prevalent  among  the  Styrian 
peasantry,  and  taken  by  them  *'  in  quantities  usually  supposed  sufii- 
dent  to  produce  immediate  death."  In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Roscoe 
gives  us  the  result  of  his  analysis  of  a  portion  of  "  Hidrach,"  for- 
warded to  him  with  the  certificate  of  a  district  judge,  that  he  received 
it  from  a  tooman  toko  said  she  took  it/rom  a  man  whom  she  believed  to 
he  an  arsenic  eater.  The  analysis  gave  99  97  per  cent,  of  AsO,.  We 
have  marked  in  italics  the  alleged  connexion  of  thb  specimen  of 
"  Hidrach,"  with  the  argument  for  the  proofij  of  the  alleged  arsenic- 
eating,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  believe  that  such  third- handed  evidence 
would  be  received  in  any  court  of  kw  in  support  of  any  statement. 

Dr.  Roscoe  finds  that  seventeen  medical  men  in  Styria  who  had 
reported  on  this  subject  to  their  government,  <<  agree  in  acknowledging 
the  general  prevalence  of  a  belief  that  certain  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  continually  taking  arsenic  in  quantities  usually  supposed  to  produce 
death ;"  while  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  of  them  "  denies,  or  attempts 
to  disprove,  the  truth  of  the  generally  expressed  opinion  concerning 
arsenic-eating.'* 

Dr.  Roscoe  must  excuse  us  when  we  remark  that  these  opinions  of 
seventeen  medical  men  prove  nothing  more  than  was  known  before — 
viz.,  the  prevalence  of  a  belief  in  the  practice.  We  apprehend  that  it 
was  to  combat  this  belief,  not  in  Styria  only,  but  in  England,  and  to 
point  out  the  frightful  consequences  of  such  a  belief,  that  Mr.  Kesteven 
was  at  the  trouble  to  push  his  inquiries  into  the  very  region  of  the 
alleged  practice.  With  no  other  success  than  that  of  obtaining  second- 
hand reports,  Dr.  Roscoe  has  followed  the  example. 

Dr.  Roscoe's  strongest  case  is  one  of  simple  hearsay.    A  man  informs 

57-xxix.  10 
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Dr.  Knappe,  and  Dr.  Knappe  informs  Dr.  Shafer,  and  Dr.  Sh&fer  re- 
ports to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna,  and  Dr.  Roaooe  repeats 
to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  the  following  : — 

"  In  the  presence  of  Dr.  Knappe,  of  Oberzehrinfir,  a  man,  thirty  years  of  afre, 
and  in  robust  health,  on  the  82na  of  Febroary,  1860,  ate  a  piece  of  arsenious 
acid  weij^ing  four  grains  and  a  half,  omsldn^  it  between  his  teeth  and  swal- 
lowing it,  and  on  the  23rd,  another  piece  weighing  ^Yt  grains  and  a  half.  Dr. 
Knappe  does  not  prove  that  it  was  arsenioas  acid  that  was  taken  into  the 
mouth.  His  urine  on  that  occasion  was  carefully  examined,  and  shown  to 
contain  arsenic.  On  the  24:th,  he  went  away  in  his  usual  health,  without, 
however,  having  been  watched  as  to  what  became  of  the  arsenic,  or  whether 
he  had  soon  afterwards  rejected  it  from  Ids  stomach.  He  infom.ed  Dr.  Knappe 
that  he  had  been  twelve  years  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  above  quantity  three 
or  four  times  a  week." 

The  quantity  here  alleged  to  hare  been  taken  is  so  large  as  to  lead 
to  the  suspicion  of  jugglery.  The  feat  oould  have  been  performed  with 
the  leas  risk,  if,  as  is  clear  from  the  narrative  (''  a  piece,"  ''  crunching 
it  between  his  teeth"),  the  solid  semi-transparent  acid  was  used. 
Yomiting  might  then  be  produced,  leaving,  nevertheless,  sufficient  to 
furnish  evidence  of  its  presence  in  the  urine,  as  only  a  small  quantity 
is  carried  off  daily  by  this  secretion,  while  from  the  insoluble  form  in 
which  it  was  taken,  life  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  safe.  Dr. 
Taylor  has  recorded  cases  of  persons  not  dying  from  much  larger  doses, 
but  in  these  there  had  been  vomiting  and  purging.  The  trial  would 
have  been  very  difierent  had  a  chemist  previously  dissolved  a  like  doee 
of  white  arsenic,  administered  it  himself,  and  subsequently  himself 
watched  the  taker  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  following  ex- 
periment bears  out  this  view  of  the  case.  A  small  mass  of  semi- 
transparent  arsenious  acid  was  suspended  by  a  horsehair  for  sixteen 
yea/re  in  a  closely-corked  six-ounce  phial  of  distilled  water.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  the  under  surface  presented  a  slightly  eroded  and 
crystalline  appearance,  the  entire  mass  having  assumed  an  opaque  white 
aspect.  By  carefril  evaporation  below  212^  Fahr.,  the  solution  yielded 
in  two  experiments  1  -46  and  1  *47  per  cent.  Without  an  opportunity  of 
watching  this  *'  Styrian  arsenic-eater,"  we  cannot  give  credit  to  the 
assertion  that  he  is  able  to  take  enough  arsenic  to  kill  from' seven  to  ten 
Englishmen,  remaining  himself  ahoaya  m  good  health.  Our  incredulity 
is  strengthened,  moreover,  by  the  feet,  that  while  these  r^)orts,  from 
which  Dr.  Roscoe  quotes,  contain  accounts  of  many  persons  in  Styria 
by  whom  arsenic  is  regularly  taken  into  the  system  with  impunity, 
]>r.  Shafer,  the  reporter  of  the  preceding  cases,  states,  that  within  two 
years  f  out  o/ ttoenty /atal  oases  of  poisoning^  vMch  home  come  under  his 
sitigle  notice,  no  less  them  thirteen  were  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  / 
Many  of  these  are  stated  to  have  occurred  fi^>m  overdoses,  not  from  the 
withdrawal  of  the  arsenic.  In  a  sparsely  populated  district,  this  numbiT 
18  obviously  so  alarmingly  high  as  to  excite  the  vigilanceof  the  authorities. 
The  sale  of  arsenic,  we  are  told  in  all  the  narratives  that  have  yet  ap- 
peared, is  strictly  prohibited  by  law,  and  is  obtained  only  by  stealth 
and  used  only  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  yet  the  practice  of  arsenic 
eating  is  said  to  be  so  common  as  to  admit  readily  of  veiitication. 

*  Moait«ur  Scieniifique,  1860. 
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Anenio,  says  another  of  the  reporters.  Dr.  Haller,  is  used  in  Styria 
for  flavouring  cheese,  adding,  that  he  was  once  eye-witness  to  the  pre- 
paration of  snch  <^eeee.  The  only  evidence  in  support  of  his  state- 
ment is,  that  he  saw  a  woman  dissolve  a  white  powder  in  some  boiling 
water,  and  mix  this  with  the  curds.  The  white  powder  "  she  said  was 
HtLtterTaaoh."  Dr.  Haller,  however,  states  further,  that  being  directed 
to  where  he  could  obtain  some  of  this  kind  of  cheese,  he  went  and  pro- 
cured some,  which  he  ate  to  the  amount  of  the  size  of  two  walnuts, 
without  experiencing  any  ill  effects.  On  another  occasion,  however,  a 
piece  the  size  of  a  small  nut  caused  vomiting  and  colic.  As  the 
flavour  of  this  cheese  was  bad,  these  symptoms  wore  probably  due  to 
its  decomposition.  Hiere  is  not  a  shadow  of  chemical  proof  that 
arsenic  was  taken  on  either  occasion. 

Mr.  Stem,  of  Kemdor^  was  called  to  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning 
arising  out  of  an  excessive  dose,  by  a  person  who  stated  that  he  had 
seven  years  previously  been  persuaded  to  become  an  arsenic-eater ;  but 
the  statement  is  unsupported.  Dr.  Kropsch,  of  Leoben,  relying  upon 
the  assertion  of  another  individual,  reported  a  somewhat  similar  case 
coming  within  his  own  knowledge  and  observation.  We  pass  over  those 
unsupported  cases  reported  to  the  Academy  of  Sdences  at  Vienna,  as 
having  been  "  related  by  trustworthy  persons."  Dr.  Haller  and  others 
goarwitee  that  they  are  acquainted  with  forty  arsenic-eaters,  including 
oharooaLbumers,  stablemen,  field  labourers,  innkeepers,  and  trades- 
men. These,  however,  as  well  as  nine  other  instances  quoted  by  Dr. 
Forsdier,  of  Gi-atz,  not  being  authenticated  by  personal  knowledge  or 
chemical  analysis,  cannot  be  allowed  the  slightest  weight. 

Dr.  Boscoe  has  been  supported  in  his  views  by  Dr.  K  Kopp,*  who 
states  that  having  been  for  six  or  seven  months  daily  engaged  in  the 
use  of  arsenious  acid  for  industrial  purposes,  experienced  no  ill  effects, 
but  observed  a  notable  ]n<»'ease  of  his  own  weight,  which  rapidly  dis- 
appeared on  his  discontinuance  of  his  operations  in  the  arsenious  acid. 
Dr.  Kopp  quotes  the  researches  of  Schmidt  and  Steuerzwage,t  to  the 
effect  that  arsenious  acid  arrests  the  metamorphosis  of  tissues,  and 
considers  this  hypothesis  as  explanatory  of  the  accounts  of  the  Styrian 
arsenic-eaters,  which  we  would  suggest  must  be  established  as  facts 
before  they  can  admit  of  explanation. 

Having  carefully  considered  the  statements  by  Dr.  Roscoe  and 
Mr.  Heisch,  we  cannot  agree  in  their  conclusions.  So  many  marvels 
have  been  Inxmght  before  the  public,  and  have  been  credited  upon  the 
req)ectability  of  those  who  have  pretended  to  investigate  them,  that 
we  refbse  to  receive  other  than  direct  and  positive  evidence  of  any 
such  alleged  facts.  Suffi<nent  evidence,  we  submit,  is  wanting  to  the 
story  of  the  Styrian  ursenio- eaters.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  a 
M.  Chabert  gulled  the  public  into  a  belief  that  he  cotdd  swallow 
Prussie-acid  with  impunity,  as  he  was  in  possession  of  its  antidote. 
The  late  Dr.  Barry  exploded  the  imposture  by  preparing  some  really 
strong  acid,  which  he  offered  to  Chabert,  who,  however,  wisely  de- 
dined  to  take  it,  as  he  *'  did  not  know  how  it  was  prepared  T'  He 
ofiered  to  give  it  to  a  dog !  Dr.  Halley,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
•  Ibid.,  Hai,  1861.  t  Joom.  fur  prakt  Chem.,  Band  IxxriU.  S.  171. 
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Royal  Medico-Obirargical  Society,  Nov.  13tli,  1861,  related  the  re- 
sults of  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  arsenic  to  dogs  in  order 
that  he  might  observe  the  phenomena  of  chronic  poisoning.  These 
somewhat  cruel  experiments  only  still  further  proved  that  arsenic  is  a 
deadly  poison,  and  cannot  be  taken  with  impunity. 

If  any  of  the  believers  in  arsenic-eating  will  take  the  doses  which 
they  endeavour  to  make  us  believe  are  taken  by  the  Styrian  peasantry, 
then  will  we  abide  by  the  results.  Until  then,  we  conceive  that  we 
are  justified  in  doubting  their  marvels,  which  remain  as  "  unsupported 
by  adequate  testimony,  inconsistent,  improbable,  and  utterly  in- 
credible," as  Mr.  Kesteven  showed  them  to  be  in  1856.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  admitted  is  the  possibility  of  tbe  human  system  coming 
by  long- continued  use  to  endure  the  administration  of  doses  of  arsenic 
so  small  as  to  be  within  the  limits  of  poisoning.  This,  however,  is 
totally  opposed  to  the  arsenic-eating  romances  related  by  the  writers 
now  referred  to. 

Injhtence  of  arsenic  on  lower  ammals, — This  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  fatal  effects  of  arsenic,  when  used  as  a  "  sheepwash,^  as  proved 
in  courts  of  justice.  Thus  at  Berwick,  in  August,  1858,  it  was  sworn 
that  850  out  of  869  sheep  had  been  killed  by  its  use.  Dr.  Balfour,  of 
Edinburgh,  has  favoured  us  with  exact  information  on  this  subject.  A 
compound,  known  as  "  Biggs*s  dipping  fluid,"  consisting  of  sulphur, 
arsenic,  and  grease,  is  employed  by  shepherds  to  destroy  vermin  in 
the  fleeces.  The  efiects  on  those  who  use  the  compound  are  oedema 
and  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  parts  exposed  to  contact  with  the 
liquid;  these  are  followed  by  pustules  or  vesicles,  which  dry  off  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  on  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  mixture. 
Dr.  Crawford,  of  Peebles,  states  that  the  injurious  consequences 
attending  the  use  of  arsenic  for  the  purpose  have  become  so  well 
known,  that  the  shepherds  reluctantly  and  less  frequently  than 
formerly  employ  the  **  Biggs's  liquid." 

The  following  is  the  method  followed  in  "  sheep- washing :" — 
About  eight  or  nine  shepherds  assemble  at  some  convenient  spot  near 
a  stream,  where  the  sheep  to  be  dipped  are  enclosed  in  a  fold.  The 
bath  is  an  oblong  box,  about  two  feet  wide,  four  feet  deep  at  one  end, 
shallowing  upwards  to  an  inclined  plane  with  small  spars  nailed 
across  the  bottom,  up  which  the  animals  walk  dripping  with  the 
poisonous  fluid,  which  again  drains  off  the  sheep  into  the  bath. 
The  sheep  are  handed  one  at  a  time  fix)m  the  fold  to  the  dippers 
(three  men,  one  at  the  head,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  bath),  who 
tumble  the  animal  upside  down ;  the  man  at  the  end  takes  hold  of 
the  horns  or  ears,  those  at  the  sides  seize  ekch  two  feet,  and  dipping 
the  whole  body,  allow  it  to  remain  about  a  minute  in  the  liquid,  so  as 
to  soak  it  thoroughly.  The  sheep  is  then  allowed  to  get  on  its  feet  and 
walk  up  the  inclined  plane  on  to  the  platform,  draining  off  the  liquid. 

The  bath  is  composed  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  Biggs's 
dipping-liquid  boiled  in  a  large  potful  of  water,  and  then  poured  into 
the  bath  half  full  of  cold  water.  After  every  twenty  sheep  have  been 
dipped,  another  potful  of  the  poison  is  added,  to  make  up  for  what  has 
been  absorbed  in  the  sheep's  fleeces. 
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What  is  termed  "  pouring"  is  effected  by  a  decoction  of  tobacco, 
«ofb-soap,  and  arsenic,  the  sheep  being  held  down  on  a  stool,  the  liquid 
poured  into  the  fleece,  held  apart  along  the  side  for  the  purpose,  and 
thoroughly  rubbed  in  by  the  shepherd.  Six  pourings  of  this  kind  are 
aj>plied  to  each  sheep,  so  that  all  vermin  are  effectually  killed.  The 
hands  of  the  operators  become  inflamed  and  sore. 

The  hoUowness  and  absurdity  of  the  defence  advanced  in  the  case  of 
Madeleine  Smith,  that  she  had  employed  arsenic  as  a  cosmetic  wash 
for  her  face,  is  exposed  by  all  the  preceding  facts.  We  may  further 
quote  from  Dr.  Balfour  the  instances  of  a  carpenter  who  caused  in- 
flammation of  the  scalp  with  papular  eruption,  through  rubbing 
arsenic  in  his  hair  to  destroy  vermin ;  also  of  a  bride  and  her  maidens, 
who  all  suffered  in  a  similar  manner  through  the  accidental  use  of 
white  arsenic  instead  of  hair-powder.  We  have  ourselves  met  with  a 
case  where  the  health  was  seriously  injured  by  following  the  example 
of  the  alleged  Styrian  arsenic-eaters. 

An  appeal  in  support  of  the  attempt  to  prove  that  arsenic  is  not  a 
deadly  poison,  has  in  some  instances  been  made  from  the  practice  of 
grooms  and  others  of  giving  arsenic  to  honses,  with  a  view  to  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  their  coats.  This  practice  is  by  no  means 
harmless,  but  on  the  contrary  has  often  proved  fatal.*  Dr.  Kogler, 
veterinary  surgeon  to  an  Austrian  cavalry  regiment,  states  that  the 
administration  of  one  to  two  grains  of  arsenic  daily  with  their  com 
gave  a  fuller  aspect  to  the  coats  of  the  animals ;  but,  he  adds,  this 
arises  from  a  puffiness  or  cBclematous  state  of  the  skin,  and  is  followed 
by  profuse  sweating,  emaciation,  and  death.  Similar  eflects  were 
observed  by  Dr.  Halley  in  the  course  of  his  experiments.  Symptoms  of 
acute  poisoning  readily  appear,  if  great  caution  and  due  order  be  not 
observed  in  giving  the  doses.f 

Modes  of  testing  for  arsenic — Although  of  itself  presenting  very 
striking  and  distinctive  characteristics,  ai'senic,  from  its  almost  uni- 
versal diffusion  among  earths  and  ores,  presents  oftentimes  real  and 
apparent  obstacles  to  its  detection  in  toxicological  investigations,  and 
affords  occasion  for  forensic  quibbling  to  throw  doubts  upon  or  suggest 
per)>lexity  in  the  evidence  of  scientific  witnesses.  It  will  not  be 
desirable  that  we  should  here  repeat  all  the  objections  that  may  be 
made  against  the  several  methods  of  analysis,  but  shall  limit  ourselves 
to  laying  before  our  readers  a  brief  abstract  of  the  latest  methods  of 
analysis — viz.,  that  by  Dr.  Tnylor,  in  which  is  combined  all  the  best 
features  of  Beinsch^s  and  Marsh's  processes,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
objections  to  which  these  modes  are  open  have  been  obviated ;  that 
by  Dr.  Guy,  consisting  of  a  modification  of  the  reduction  process;  and 
that  by  Mr.  Bloxam,  the  application  of  electrolysis. 

Having  carefully  followwl  the  directions  laid  down  by  Dr.  Taylor,  J 
and  repeated  his  experiments,  we  feel  confident  in  expressing  our 
opinion  that  by  observing  the  cautions  which  he  enjoins  against  pos- 
sible sources  of  ^lacy  or  contamination  in  the  processes  described,  these 

•  Morton:  quoted  In  Pereira'i  Materia  Medica«  toI.  I.  p.  702 ;  and  Taylor  on  Poi«>n«, 

t  Keaterea :  AsiKKiatioB  Med.  Jow.,  Sept  1666.      t  Ouy*f  Hospital  Beports.  Oct.  1864. 
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place  within  the  reach  of  any  one  possessing  merely  a  moderate  ex- 
tent of  chemical  knowledge^  the  means  of  arriving  at  satis&ictory  and 
reliable  oonclnsiong. 

The  following  constitutes  the  plan  which  Dr.  Taylor,  after  many 
experiments,  feels  himself  justified  in  recommending  for  the  separation 
and  detection  of  arsenic  in  liquids  and  solids,  whether  organic  or 
inorganic. 

''  It  is  based,  1st,  on  the  ready  oonyersion  of  arsenic  into  chloride;  2nd,  the 
conversion  of  this  compound  to  hydride  bj  Marsh's  process ;  3rd,  the  produc- 
tion of  metallic  arsenic,  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  from  the  hydride ;  and 
4th,  testing  the  products.  When  once  obtained  in  the  state  of  ohbride,  the 
presence  of  arsemc  admits  of  easy  verification,  either  bj  resorting  to  the  pro* 
oess  of  Marsh  or  that  of  Reinsch. 

"First  stage— <?oiiPfmcMi  to  chloride, — If  the  substance  to  be  examined  for 
arsenic  is  soM,  it  should  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  or  cut  into  small  pieces. 
In  the  analysis  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  other  soft  oreans,  it  will  be  proper  to 
cut  these  into  small  portions,  and  to  dry  them  either  by  a  current  of  air  or  by 
the  aid  of  a  water-bath,  so  as  to  deprive  them  as  much  as  possible  of  water. 
The  complete  elimination  of  the  arsenic  depends  greatly  on  the  perfect  desic- 
cation of  the  substance  and  the  concentration  of  the  acid. 

"  The  substance,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  having  been  brought  to  perfect 
dryness,  is  covered  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  purity  of  which 
has  been  previously  tested,  by  passing  its  hjdrcffen  through  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver"  (see  p.  44).  "The  quantity  of  acid  employed  should  be 
suflScient  to  break  up,  dissolve,  or  inix  freely  with  the  whole  of  the  solid.  The 
mixture  should  be  made  in  a  retort  or  flask  fitted  with  a  condensing  tube, 
and  then  gradually  heated  by  a  sand-bath,  until  the  acid  liquid  begins  to 
pas>s  over.  The  retort  or  flask  may  be  connected  with  a  receiver  closelj  fitting 
to  it,  and  holding  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water.  The  water  in  the  re- 
ceiver should  be  just  sufficient  to  condense  and  fix  the  acid  vapours.  The  re- 
ceiver, as  well  as  the  condensing  tube,  should  be  kept  cool  by  wetting  its 
surface  with  cold  water,  or  otherwise.  The  perfect  condensation  of  the  dis- 
tilled liquid  is  ensured  by  this  arrangement. 

"  The  distillation  may  be  carried  to  dryness  on  a  sand-bath,  or  nearly  so;  and 
it  may  be  sometimes  aavisable,  in  order  to  ensure  the  distillation  of  the  whole 
of  the  arsenic  as  chloride,  to  add  to  the  residue  in  the  retort  another  portion 
of  pure  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  distil  to  drjrness.  Por- 
tions, however,  of  dried  liver  and  stomach  have  been  found  to  give  up  every 
trace  of  arsenic  by  one  distillation,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  has  been  used  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  dbtillation  has  been  slowly 
conducted  by  a  regulated  sand-bath  heat. 

"  Second  iiage-^eoMvernon  of  chloride  io  hydride. — The  chloride  should  be 
immediately  examined,  or  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle  to  prevent  loss  by  eva- 
pjoration.  One-third  of  the  liquid  should  he  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  Quan- 
titative analysis,  if  such  be  required.  The  larger  quantity  should  be  placed  in  a 
flask,  or  Marsh's  apparatus,  fitted  with  a  tube  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  core,  bent 
at  a  right  angle,  and  extending  for  a  foot  or  more,  then  bent  down  again  at  a 
right  angle,  so  as  to  dip  into  liquids  contained  in  tubes  or  glass  vessels.  The 
horizontal  portion  should  be  drawn  out  at  three  different  places,  until  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tube  does  not  exceed  the  tenth  of  an  inch.  This  allows  of  the 
collection  of  metallic  deposits  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  on  surfaces  in  which 
they  may  be  easily  examined  and  tested.  Care  must  be  taken  to  use  glass 
free  from  lead.  A  piece  of  pure  zinc  should  then  be  added  to  the  mixture  of 
chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  if  the  effervescence  be  too  violent  a  little 
water  may  be  added  and  the  cork  then  fitted.  The  hydride  of  arsenic  as  it 
passes  over  should  be  received  first  into  a  tube  containing  about  a  drachm  of 
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moderatelj  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  siheiv  which  is  bhtckened  thereby, 
owing  to  the  precipitation  of  metallic  silver. 

'"fliird  stage— production  of  arseme  and  Us  oxygen  compound. — ^Heat  being 
applied  to  the  tuoe  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  before  each  contracted  space, 
beginning  with  that  which  is  nearest  the  flask.  At  a  full  red  heat  the  hydride 
IS  decomposed,  imd  the  metallio  arsenic  deposited  is  a  dark  ring  or  crust  on 
the  intenor  of  the  glass  at  a  short  distance  from  the  part  that  is  heated.  If 
the  end  of  the  tube  be  k^t  still  immersed  in  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
no  arsenic  will  be  lost.  The  tube  with  its  deposits  may  then  be  removed,  and 
another  rieht-anffled  tube  being  rapidly  substituted,  the  remaining  eras  should 
be  allowed  to  exhaust  itself  m  a  tuoe  containing  strong  nitjrio  acid.  The  whole 
of  the  arsenic  is  arrested  and  conrerted  into  arsenic  acid. 

*'  Fourth  stage — testing  the  products.— The  conducting  tube  should  be  divided 
into  three  eqiud  parts,  the  contracted  end  being  s^ed,  and  the  metallio 
deposit  heated ;  if^  it  be  arsenic,  octohedral  crystals  will  be  formed  in  the 
cooler  portion.  The  other  metallic  deposits,  broken  up  and  heated  in  a  test* 
tube,  will  afford  sufficient  to  be  subjected  to  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver, 
and  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  tests.  The  arsenious  add  left  in  solution 
from  the  decomposed  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  made  evident  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Tlie  arsenic  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  the 
hydride  may  be  dried  and  tested  by  nitrate  of  silver,  when  the  brick-red  arse- 
mate  of  silver  will  make  itself  visible. 

"With  these  combined  results,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "it  is  conclusively  proved 
that  arsenic  must  be  present  in  the  substance  analysed.  We  have  here,  in 
the  production  of  metallic  arsenic,  and  of  its  two  compounds  with  oiiygen,  as 
well  as  in  the  conversion  of  these  to  sulphide  of  arsenic  aud  arseniate  of  silver, 
the  maximum  of  evidence  which  an  analyst  could  desire.  Beyond  this  it 
appears  superfluous  to  carry  the  chemical  proof." 

Dr.  Guy,*  finding  certain  practical  objections  in  the  use  of  tlie 
ordinary  reduction-tube,  proposed  the  following  ingenious  plan. 
A  tube,  smaller  in  bore  than  the  common  "  specimeu-tube,  and 
larger  than  the  "reduction-tube,"  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  is  supported  in  a  vertical  position  by  being  dropped  into  a  hole 
punched  in  a  piece  of  copper-foil  or  brass.  Into  this  short  tube  the  dried 
powder  or  mixture  is  dropped.  The  tube  thus  suspended  is  held  by  the 
left  hand,  with  its  closed  end  in  the  outer  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  while 
apiece  of  dry  microscopic  glass,  large  enough  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the 
tube,  ia  adjusted  over  it  with  the  right  hand.  After  a  few  seconds  the 
glass  is  covered  with  a  circle  of  sparkling  crystals,  or  a  distinct  metallic 
crust,  either  of  them  in  a  state  most  favourable  for  farther  examination. 

Dr.  Guy  considers  that  this  process  presents  special  advantages 
when  dealing  with  tnnall  quantities ;  nevertheless  we  have  ourselves 
found  in  some  cases  that  when  minute  quantities  of  the  poison  have 
been  used  the  crystals  deposited  have  been  too  minute,  or  too  irregular 
iu  form^  to  be  identified,  unless  by  the  highest  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope. Moreover,  the  thin  glass  cover  being  loosely  applied  is  apt  to 
slip  oflT  in  the  oourse  of  the  experiment,  in  which  case  the  fumes  are 
entirely  lost  in  the  air.  As  the  metal  itself  sublimes  at  a  few  degrees 
higher  than  the  acid,  the  continuance  of  the  heat  rapidly  covers  glass 
and  crystals  with  a  coating  of  the  metal. 

The  same  end  may  be  attained  (as  was  suggested  by  a  writer  in  the 
'Chemical  News,'  March  31st,  1860)  by  aflixing  the  microscopic  glass 
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to  a  glass-Bolder  or  platinum  wire,  and  passing  it  down  a  common 
test-tube;  the  fumes  that  escape  the  glass  would  then  be  condensed 
on  the  upper  cold  portion  of  the  tube. 

The  application  of  electrolysis  to  the  detection  of  arsenic  suggested 
itself  to  Mr.  Bloxam  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  objections  to  Marsh's 
and  Iteinsdh*8  tests. 

''The  apparatus  which  was  at  first  employed,  consisted  of  an  ordinary 
13 -tube,  one  limb  of  which  was  closed  with  a  perforated  cork,  through  which 
passed  a  tube  for  the  escape  of  hydrogen,  and  a  platinum  wire  connected  with 
the  zinc  extremity  of  a  Groves's  battery  of  five  cells ;  to  this  wire  was  attached 
a  platinum  plate,  measuring  about  two  inches  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
which  was  tnrust  down  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  U-tube.  The  other  limb 
of  the  tube  was  left  open  for  the  escape  of  oxyg^en,  and  contained  a  similar 
platinum  plate  connected  with  the  platinum  extremity  of  the  battery.  The  tube 
which  carried  off  the  hydrogen  was  connected  with  a  straight  tube  of  hard  glass 
drawn  out  toalongopenpomt,  and  heated  to  redness  at  the  shoulder,  in  order 
that  any  arseniuretted  hydrogen  might  be  decomposed  in  passing  through  it.*' 

The  experiment  was  performed  bj  placing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  tube,  and  adding  thereto  the  solution  to  be  examined  for  arsenic, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  which  is  ascertained  bj  the  application  of  heat 
to  the  drawn-out  tube,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  mirror  of  arsenic 
within  it.  Certain  modifications  of  this  apparatus  have  subsequently 
been  made  by  Mr.  Bloxam,  the  principle,  however,  remaining  intact. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  this  method,  Mr.  Bloxam  adds,  are, 
that  it  involves  the  use  of  a  metal  which  has  never  been  known  to 
contain  arsenic ;  that  the  same  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  sub- 
jected to  the  test  before  the  susi)ected  liquid  is  added  ;  that  the  evo- 
lution of  gas  is  uniform,  and  always  so  slow  that  no  dread  of  losing 
the  arsenic  need  assail  the  mind  of  the  operator ;  that  the  experiment 
may  be  interrupted  for  any  length  of  time  without  injury  by  breaking 
contact  with  the  battery ;  that  the  foulest  liquids  can  be  as  readily 
tested  as  those  which  are  perfectly  clear ;  and  that  the  same  portion 
may  be  further  tested  by  any  other  process. 

The  process  here  described  avails  itself  of  the  properties  of 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  but  in  a  less  ready  manner  than  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  process  adopted  by  Dr.  Taylor.  The  organic  matters 
must  fii-st  be  digested  in  hydrochloric  acid  before  a  fluid  is  obtained 
for  exposure  to  the  electric  action ;  during  this  boiling,  some  of  the 
arsenic  may  go  over  as  chloride,  this  being  a  volatile  compound.  In 
Dr.  Tayloi^s  plan  the  distillation  of  the  chloride  of  arsenic  direct  from 
the  organic  matters  is  the  first  step;  the  next  step  is  the  formation  of 
the  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  in  a  mode  in  which  it  is  readily  available 
for  the  production  of  the  metallic  mirror,  and  the  arsenious  and  arsenic 
acids  under  favourable  conditions  for  the  application  of  their  respective 
tests.  It  is  true  that  the  hydrogen  disengaged  from  Mr.  Bloxam's 
XJ-tube  is  also  available  for  like  purposes,  but  is  not  so  rapidly  or 
abundantly  given  ofl^  and  a  Groves's  battery  furthermore  is  not  always 
at  hand,  while  the  simpler  apparatus  required  for  Dr.  Taylor's  process 
may  almost  always  be  extemporized. 

The  editor  of  the  *  Chemical  News'*  gives  a  simple  and  ready  method 
•  Chemical  News,  vol.  i.  i».  19. 
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by  whicli  the  presence  of  arseniate  of  copper  in  paper-bangings,  or 
any  other  &bric,  may  immediately  be  recognised.  A  small  portion  of 
the  suspected  object  is  to  be  immersed  in  strong  ammonia  in  a  test- 
tube.  If  a  blue  colour  be  communicated  to  the  ammonia,  the  presence 
of  a  salt  of  copper  is  proved.  The  paper  or  other  object  should  then 
be  withdrawn,  and  a  fragment,  or  crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver  be 
dropped  into  the  ammonia ;  if  arsenic  be  present,  the  nitrate  of  silver 
will  be  covered  with  a  yellow  coating  of  arseniate  of  silver,  which  will 
disappear  on  stirring.  For  the  medical  practitioner  who  has  not  the 
time,  or  probably  the  means  at  hand,  for  more  accurate  analysis,  the 
means  are  here  presented  for  the  immediate  detection  of  the  presence 
of  the  poison. 

Review  IX. 

I7te  Forms,  Complications^  Causes^  Prevention^  and  Treatment  of 
Consttmption  and  Bronchitis  ;  comprising  cUso  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Scrofula.  By  Jahes  Coplaiid,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  F.R.C.P., 
kc.  &c. — London,  1861. 

When  an  author  of  Dr.  Copland^s  standing  and  age  solicits  professional 
attention,  by  the  publication  of  a  book  on  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  in  medical  science,  we  believe  it  would  be  unfair  to  estimate 
his  labours  by  the  same  rules  and  standard  of  criticism  we  should 
think  it  imperative  to  apply  in  reviewing  the  work  of  a  writer^fresh 
from  the  newest  school  of  medical  philosophy.  We  have  no  right  to 
expect  from  a  phjrsician  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  actual  practice 
of  his  profession  for  well-nigh  half  a  century  a  parade  of  the  last- 
broached  theories,  or  an  exhibition  of  the  latest  importations  from 
the  fields  of  chemical,  pathological,  or  microscopical  science  into  the 
domain  of  practical  medicine.  ^  XJnquestionably,  if  we  seek  in  the 
work  before  us  a  r^svum^  of  all  that  modem  investigation  has  brought 
to  light  respecting  the  pathology  of  pulmonary  consumption,  we  shall 
be  disappointed;  but  we  are  not  warranted  on  that  account  in  dis- 
missing  the  book  as  worthless,  or  in  indulging  in  ill-natured  com- 
parisons at  the  author's  expense.  We  may  at  least  expect  to  find  in 
his  treatise  something  that  may  prove  of  practical  value,  and  what- 
ever exception  may  be  urged  to  his  conclusions,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  they  are  the  result  of  a  lengthened  experience  such  as  few  phy- 
sicians have  enjoyed,  and  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  archives  of 
medicine  such  as  few  authors  can  boast. 

One  of  the  principal  charges  to  which  Dr.  Copland's  treatise  lies 
oi>en,  is  that  of  unduly  depreciating  the  advantages  which  practical 
medicine  has  derived  from  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  the 
art  of  physical  diagnosis.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  excused,  for  the 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  author's  own  time^  and  its  results  must 
have  constantly  forced  themselves  upon  his  observation.  The  course 
of  his  professional  career  has  witnessed  doubt  replaced  by  comparative 
certainty,  and  a  flood  of  light  admitted  to  dissipate  the  obscurity  of 
surniise  and  conjecture.  The  value  of  auscultation  and  percussion, 
and  their  kindred  arts,  has  now  been  tested  by  more  than  one  genera- 
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tion  of  physioians,  wliilrt  with  each  Bueoeeding  year  the  indioatiofia 
they  afford  have  been  received  with  greater  confidence,  and  their 
cultivation  haa  been  more  zealoualy  prosecuted.  The  diaeasee  of  no 
organs  of  the  body  are  so  thoroughly  understood  and  we  believe  so 
scientifically  treated^  as  those  of  the  heart  and  lungs;  whikt  before  the 
sense  of  hiring  was  made  subservient  to  diagnosis,  their  reoognition, 
and  consequently  their  rational  treatment,  were  iuTolved  in  the 
same  uncertainty  with  morbid  affections  of  the  nervous  centres  and 
of  the  abdominal  viscera.  If  pro<^  be  necessary  to  support  iacts  so 
generally  acknowledged,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  author's  historical 
sketch  of  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  in  which  he  himself  ascribes  the 
contradictory  conclusions  of  the  older  writers  on  therapeutics  to  the 
fact,  that  up  to  the  present  century  chronic  and  acute  bronchitis  were 
constantly  confounded  with  and  treated  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
The  author  is  open  to  still  graver  animadversion,  when  he  condescends 
to  impute  scnrdid  motives  of  personal  advantage  to  practitioners  who, 
fuUy  persuaded  of  the  superiority  of  diagnosis  based  on  the  observance 
of  phyucal  signs,  omit  the  requisite  examination  in  no  suspected  case. 
In  thus  ignobly  quitting  the  arena  of  scientific  discussion^  he  forsakes  the 
vantage  which  iu  argument  his  high  and  well-eamed  reputation  might 
afford  him,  and  places  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  opponents. 
We  regret  that  such  passages  as  the  fbUowing  should  occur  in  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  his  work : 

"Manipulations  which  strike  the  senses  of  the  attendants,  and  more  than 
one  sense  of  the  patient — examinations  which  may  be  seen,  felt,  and  talked 
about,  have  a  much  more  impressive  and  lasting  influence  upon  the  patient 
and  spectators,  than  the  close  observation  of  symptoms  and  the  pertinent 
inquiries  of  the  profound  and  comprehensive  thinker.  The  former  are  lights 
which  the  possessor  places  upon  an  eminence  for  his  own  advantages ;  the 
latter  are  intended  entirely  to  benefit  the  person  for  whose  safety  they  are 
employed.'*  (p.  8.) 
And  again : 

"  Too  great  dependence  upon,  and  a  too  ^  eaptandnm  parade  of  this  mode 
of  diagnosis,  sometimes  even  with  the  fussiness  and  flourishes  of  vul^r  craft, 
have  tended  to  the  neglect  of  those  states  of  vital  manifestation,  of  disordered 
functions,  and  of  vascular  action,  which,  whilst  they  indicate  incipient  or  early 
pulmonary  disease,  also  characterize  its  forms,  and  point  to  the  changes  in 
which  those  forms  originate,  and  on  which  they  continue  more  or  less  to 
depend."  (pp.  3-4.) 

Passages  containing  imputations  of  a  similar  kind  occur  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  the  work.  We  are  told  of  the  ''  fuss,  parade, 
manipulation,  and  charlatanry  of  a  physical  examination  of  the  bare 
chest,**  and  a  certain  class  of  practitioners  are  satirised  as  *<  those  who 
have  adopted  diseases  of  the  lungs  as  their  speciality,  the  examination 
of  the  bared  chest  for  the  grand  coup  of  fussy  diagnosis,  and  the 
stethoscope  as  the  baton  of  transcendental  medical  knowledge,  if  not 
of  actual  inspiration."  Many  of  our  readers  may  think — and  we  are 
disposed  to  agree  with  them — that  here  and  there  au  adept  in  auscul- 
tation and  percussion  has  erred  in  relying  too  exclusively  on  the 
information  they  are  ca|)able  of  affording;  but  the  great  fiu;t  still 
remains,  that  during  the  short  era  of  their  cultivation  a  more  certain 
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diagaosb  in  cardiac  and  pulmonary  diseases  has  been  establislted,  than 
was  attained  by  the  accumulated  labours  and  obeerrations  of  yx^ 
vious  centuries.  Dr.  Copland  is  of  course  justified  in  an  expresuoa 
of  bis  opinion,  but  as  an  opinion  its  validity  is  to  be  tested  solely  by 
the  £ftct8  of  the  case.  The  alliance  with  sarcasm  and  invective  confers 
no  force  on  scientific  argument. 

As  the  mode  of  detecting  disease  by  physical  examination  has 
evidently  fiuled  to  obtain  from  the  author  more  than  a  very  limited 
confidence,  our  readers  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that  the  portion  of 
the  work  devoted  to  a  description  of  auscultatory  eigtM  is  entirely 
devoid  of  original  observation,  meagre  in  detail,  and  in  many  particulars 
absolutely  deficient.  In  fitct^  the  description  of  physical  signs  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book  is  either  confessedly  quoted,  or  copied  with  slight 
verbal  alteration,  from  the  section  on  tubercle  in  Dr.  Markham*8  trans- 
lation of  Skoda.  Th^«  is  not  a  positive  original  observation,  and 
scarcely  a  sentence  couched  in  the  author's  own  language  on  the  phy- 
sical diagnosis  of  consumption  in  the  whole  book.  In  the  description 
of  phenomena  accompanying  the  first  stage,  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
notice  of  alterations  in  the  vocal  fremitus,  in  tbe  rhythm  of  the  inspi- 
ratory murmur,  for  any  reference  to  the  dry,  crackling;  rhonchal  sound 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  period  of  the  disease,  and  for  any  observations 
on  the  information  whicb  the  arterial  and  cardiac  sounds  are  capable 
of  affording.  These,  it  may  be  said,  are  min<^  points,  and  a  diagnosis 
is  not  to  be  founded  on  them  separately.  We  quite  admit  it,  but  we 
should  have  preferred  seeing  them  noticed  by  the  author,  were  it 
merely  to  prove  that  he  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  indications 
furui^ed  by  the  method  of  investigation  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
criticise.  Again,  not  one  word  is  said  of  the  signs  by  which  perforation 
of  the  pleura  may  be  recognised.  Indeed,  the  reader  who  may  be 
seeking  information  resp>ecting  the  symptoms  and  signs  which  accom- 
pany this  somewhat  important  complication  of  phthisis,  is  only  fiirnished 
with  a  reference  to  the  articles  Pleura  and  Pneumato thorax  in  the 
author's  work  on  Practical  Medicine. 

The  symptoms  by  which  Dr.  Copland  believes  the  ordinary  form  of 
pulmonary  consumption  may  be  diagnosed  with  a  higher  certainty  than 
hy  the  revelations  of  the  stethoscope,  are,  incr^sed  frequency  of 
respiration  in  the  incipient  stage,  diminished  capacity  of  the  lungs  for 
air  as  determined  by  Hutchinson's  spirometer,  hemoptysis,  cough, 
expectoration,  pain,  the  condition  of  the  pulse,  hectic  fever,  impairment 
of  the  digestive  functions,  emaciation,  clubbing  of  the  fingers,  oedema 
of  the  extremities,  morning  perspirations,  aphthse,  and  a  falling  off  of 
the  hair.  Although  the  chapter  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  these 
phenomena  is  of  considerable  length,  we  cannot  say  we  have  derived 
mnch  information  from  its  careful  perusal  The  statements  made,  as 
£ajr  as  they  extend  beyond  an  ordinary  compilation  of  the  current 
knowledge,  appear  either  too  vague,  or  of  too  debateable  a  character, 
to  form  a  guide  in  diagnosis.  Phthisis  may  doubtless  be  recognised 
when  Buch  a  group  of  phenomena  present  themselves,  but  not  one  of 
the  indications  described  is  absolutely  pathognomonia  With  regard 
to  one— clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  incurvation  of  the  nails— Dr. 
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Copland  has  been  led  into  manifest  error  in  assigning  to  it  undue 
diagnostic  import.  *'  This  appearance  is  most  remarkable  when  ema- 
ciation exists,  and  with  the  symptoms  just  mentioned,  or  even  cUane, 
is  a  most  unerring  sign  of  tuberculous  phthisis.'*  (p.  54.) 

We  hardly  expected  to  find  such  an  assertion  in  the  work  of  a 
physician  of  such  experience,  and  so  largely  acquainted  with  profef<sional 
literature.  We  thought  that  this  symptom  was  universaliy  allowed 
to  occur  in  all  chronic  diseases  in  which  the  transmission  of  blood 
through  the  lungs  and  its  due  aeration  become  impeded.  Its  occurrence 
in  many  conditions,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  empyema,  cya- 
nosis, and  aneurysm,  has  been  firequently  noticed,  and  although  the 
majority  of  cases  in  which  the  change  in  question  presents  itself  are 
decidedly  phthisical,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  taken  by  itself,  it  is 
merely  an  indication  of  prolonged  interference  with  the  pulmonary 
function.  Of  the  above  enumerated  category  of  symptoms,  hsmoptysis 
and  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  expectoration,  are  certainly  of  the 
highest  value.  But  the  most  decided  proof  afforded  by  the  latter  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  a  microscopical  examination,  and  to  this  no 
allusion  is  made.  On  the  discovery  of  elastic  lung-fibre  in  the  sputum 
we  should  certainly  place  a  higher  reliance  than  on  the  appearances  in 
the  early  stages  described  as  characteristic.  Hsemoptysis,  if  cases  of 
heart-disease  and  of  cancer  of  the  lung  be  excluded,  is  almost,  if  not 
quite  pathognomonic  of  tubercle.  The  first  class  of  exceptions  has 
received  due  notice  from  the  author ;  to  the  second  he  does  not  refer. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  haemoptysis  cannot  occur  except 
in  cases  of  tubercle,  cardiac  disease,  and  pulmonary  cancer,  but  we  hold 
that  its  occurrence  under  other  conditions,  such  as  local  plethora  of  the 
lung,  dependent  or  not  on  suppression  of  the  catamenia  or  of  other 
sanguineous  discharges,  is  excessively  rare.  The  author  believes  with 
Andral,  that  the  efibised  blood,  if  not  excreted,  may,  by  infiltrating  the 
air-cells  and  pulmonary  tissue,  form  a  nidus  for  fresh  tubercle,  but  he  is 
also  of  opinion  that  its  presence,  by  irritating  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
minute  bronchi,  not  infrequently  proves  the  exciting  cause  of  pneumonia. 

"  One  of  the  most  common  conseouences  of  btemorrbage  into  the  bronchi  is 
inflammatory  action.  The  efiTused  blood  irritates  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie 
bronchi,  especially  in  the  minute  ramifications,  and  the  morbid  action  often 
extends  to  the  air-cells  and  substance  of  the  lungs.  Thb  is  very  frequently 
observed  in  weak  and  susceptible  constitutions,  and  when  the  effused  blood 
has  been  imperfectly  excreted  from  the  bronchi.  The  softening  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  bronchial  surface,  generally  seen  in  fatal  cases  of  haemoptysis,  arise 
from  this  consecutive  inflammatory  irritation,  and  the  puriform  matter  some- 
times poured  into  the  bronchi,  with  or  without  fibrinous  concretions,  or  a 
coloured  lymph,  proceed  from  the  same  source.  A  part,  doubtless,  of  the 
fibrinous  matters  arises  from  the  effused  fluid  ;  but  a  part  also  consists  of  tiie 
Ivmph  given  out  by  the  capillaries  which  had  shortly  nefore  discharged  blood. 
In  all  cases  of  haemoptysis,  it  is  not  merely  the  development  or  accelerated 
progress  of  tubercle  which  is  to  be  dreaded,  but  also  the  supervention  of 
circumscribed  or  diffused  pneumonia,  which  may  assume  either  sthenic  or 
asthenic  forms."  (p.  39.) 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  find  that  these  statements  were  sup- 
ported by  the  detail  of  carefuUy  observed  facts,  as  we  ai-e  not  dis|K>sed 
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to  ihiiik  tbem  in  accordance  with  ordinaiy  clinical  experience  or 
anatomical  observation.  As  we  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  sanguin-* 
eons  efiusion,  or  of  any  efiusion  by  retrogressive  changes  degenerating 
into  tubercle,  neither  do  we  affirm  that  the  presence  of  coagnlated  blood 
in  the  air-passages  may  not  determine  inflammatory  action,  but,  clin- 
ically speaking,  we  believe  that  either  of  these  occurrences  is  exceptionaL 
The  author's  predilection  for  vital  semeiology,  as  the  basis  of  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis,  has  led  him  to  attach  specific  importance  to  indi- 
cations which  at  the  best  must  be  allowed  to  be  extremely  vague  and 
uuoertain.  Thus  some  score  of  phenomena,  principaUy  of  the  sensa- 
tional class,  ai'e  erected  into  a  group  of  premonitory  symptoms  of 
h8emoptysi&  The  enumeration  we  allude-  to  commences  with  '*  chills 
or  horripilations  of  the  general  surface,"  various  sensations  in  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  chest  and  other  parts  of  the  body  are  then  speci- 
fied, together  with  dyspnoea  and  cough,  and  the  catalogue  terminates 
with  "borborygmi,  costiveness,  and  pale  urine.**  If  these  symptoms, 
apart  from  any  information  to  be  obtained  by  a  physical  examination, 
furnish  reasonable  ground  for  predicting  the  supervention  of  hsamop- 
tysis,  at  least  one-half  of  the  female  out-patients  at  our  metropolitan 
hospitals  are  in  immediate  danger  of  bleeding  from  the  lungs.  Again,, 
considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  the  appearance  of  the  eyes  as  a  diag- 
nostic sign  of  early  phthisis,  the  disease  being  supposed  to  be  indicated 
by  dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  a  pearly  hue  of  the  conjunctive— cou- 
ditioDS  which  are  certainly  frequently  absent  in  well-marked  oases, 
although  as  often  to  be  noticed  in  young  persons  who  show  no  other 
evidence  of  tubercle. 

Under  the  head  of  acute  phthisis,  Dr.  Copland  describes  a  rapid  form 
of  the  disease  which,  in  the  symptoms  it  presents,  closely  simulates  typhoid 
fuver.  He  is  under  the  impression  that  this  form  of  acute  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  those  writers  who  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  thoracic  afifections.  Now,  it  so  happens  that 
there  are  few  points  connected  with  the  subject  to  which  professional 
attention  has  been  more  carefully  directed  of  late  years  than  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  under  a  form  which  may 
be  easily  mistaken  for  the  fever  in  question.  In  such  cases  the  disease 
is  found  after  death  to  have  involved  both  lungs  throughout  the  lower 
as  well  as  the  upper  lobes,  the  pathological  changes  being  either  a 
studding  of  the  entire  pulmonary  tissue  with  grey  granulations,  or  a 
general  infiltration  of  the  pulmonary  lobules  with  crude  tubercle, 
which  here  and  there  may  be  found  to  have  undergone  softening  and 
excavation.  The  acute  miliary  and  acute  softening  forms  of  the 
disease  may  occasionally  be  found  co-existing  in  the  same  subject. 
Acute  tuberculization,  with  ulceration  of  the  small  intestines,  to- 
gether with  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  are  frequently  present,  and 
render  in  some  cases  the  distinction  from  typhoid  fever  a  matter  of  no 
small  difl&culty.  The  adynamia,  abdominal  symptoms,  and  the  low 
form  of  delirium  which  is  a  frequent  concomitant,  may  mask  the  chest 
symptoms,  or  may  lead  to  the  condition  being  mistaken  for  typhoid 
fever  complicated  with  pneumonia.  The  non-existence  of  the  papular 
typhoid  eruption  is  one  of  the  most  certain  points  of  distinctioui  but 
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oases  of  aoate  pbthisis  have  been  observed  wbicb  bave  presented  bere 
and  there  a  speck  on  the  abdomen,  baving  many  of  tbe  characters  of 
the  t3rphoid  rasL  Now,  the  diagnosis  between  this  form  of  rapid  pul- 
monarjr  tuberotilication  and  tjphoid  fever  has  been  discnssed  with 
considerable  minntenees  by  several  writers,  amongst  whom  are  Walshe 
and  Lonis ;  and  on  careful  comparison  of  the  symptoms  and  post- 
mortem appearmces  detailed  by  Dr.  Copland,  and  those  observed  by 
t^e  above-named  authors,  we  UAl  to  find  any  ground  for  specific  dis- 
tinction. The  author  insEists  particularly  upon  the  trifling  character  of 
the  cough  and  the  scantiness  of  expectoration,  in  the  cases  which  have 
oome  under  his  notice ;  but  the  absence  of  expectoration  in  some 
instances,  in  others  its  clear  or  opalescent  character,  and  the  rarity 
of  viscid  sputa,  have  been  noticed  by  Wahdie,  who  also  observes  that 
cough  may  only  follow  the  fever  in  the  order  of  development.  Again, 
in  three  of  the  cases  of  acute  phthisis  detailed  by  Louis,  the  amount 
of  expectoration  was  trifling,  and  in  one  instance  the  entire  absence  of 
both  cough  and  expectotntion  in  the  initial  stage  is  especially  noticed 
by  him.  In  every  other  essential  indication,  as  well  as  in  the  post- 
mortem appearances,  the  ferm  of  phthisis  simulating  low  fever  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Ck>plaiid  is  the  same  with  that  which  has  been  for  years 
fMy  recognised. 

The  sections  on  etiology  and  treatment  embody  tbe  results  of  an 
extended  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  comparatively  recent  medical 
literature,  together  with  the  fruits  of  the  author's  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience.  The  consideration  <^  treatment  is  prefaced  by 
an  historic^  introduction  which  fully  upholds  the  reputation  for 
erudition  which  Dr.  Copland  enjoys.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
many  readers  will  agree  with  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  as 
to  the  relative  position  of  past  and  present  methods  of  treating 
phthisis.  He  is  of  opinion  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  intro- 
duction and  use  of  eod-liver  oil,  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion in  the  present  day  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  advised  by  the 
best  medical  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  more  particularly  by  Bennet  and  Rush.  The  following  is  a  sketch 
of  the  treatment  recommended  by  the  former  physician — 

"For  hsmoptysis  leading  to  phthisis,  he  advises  bleeding,  warmth  to  the 
extremities,  and  oleeding  from  the  feet  in  females,  if  the  catamenia  be  scanty 
or  suppressed.  He  recommends  milk  and  milk  diet,  but  prefers  medicated 
whey,  and  reprobates  the  use  of  saccharine  substances,  as  productive  of  an 
injorious  fermentation.  He  considers  the  best  expectorants  to  be  those 
which  contain  resin  and  turpentine,  fieaaet  also  has  recourse  to  frictions 
and  fomentations,  and  to  balsamic  fumigations.  These  last  should  consist,  in 
his  opinion,  of  frankincense,  turpentine,  and  styrax,  with  ctnnamon,  coltsfoot, 
and  other  article!^  made  into  a  powder  or  troche,  and  burnt  on  coals.  He 
prescribes  also  mixtures  of  herbs,  on  which  boiiinff  water  is  poured,  and  the 
vapour  to  be  inhaled  by  holding  the  head  over  the  vessel  containing  them. 
Issues  are  much  praised,  and,  according  to  my  experience,  with  great  justice.  He 
directs  them  in  various  situations,  according  to  the  symptoms,  and  he  consi- 
ders that  they  mav  be  kept  sweet  by  using  peas  of  orris  root,  and  when  the 
discharge  should  be  promoted,  he  advises  equal  parts  of  hermodaotyb  and 
wax.    He  recommends  Welsh  flannel  to  be  worn  next  to  the  sldn,  and  not 
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to  be  too  frequently  changed.  Animal  food,  neither  rery  fat  nor  lean,  is 
allowed,  and  a  gentle  emetic  is  given  when  the  stomach  is  loaded;  and  a 
decoction  of  sarsapanlla  and  other  woods,  with  ginapj^  ig  i^ecom  mended  for 
drink.  If  we  except  the  recent  employment  of  ccS-liver  oil  in  phthisis,  in  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  lias  the  treatment  of  this  disease  been  advanced  since  the 
appearance  of  the  work  of  Beunet,  by  the  voluminons  writings  of  specialists 
and  stethoscopists  in  recent  times  ?" — pp.  191, 192. 

To  the  qnestion  thus  triumphantly  put,  it  may  be  answered,  first, 
that  bleeding  for  haemoptysis  is  not  a  practice  which  meets  with 
much  favour  in  the  present  day.  Most  living  phydcians  with  whose 
opinions  we  are  conversant,  would  as  soon  think  of  drawing  blood 
to  arrest  uterine  hsemorrhage,  or  to  stop  a  wounded  artery ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  main  improvement  depends  on  the  universal 
acceptation  of  the  doctrine,  that  phthisis  is  essentially  a  disease  of 
imperfect  nutrition  and  assimilation,  and  that  efforts  in  treatment 
must  thei'efore  be  mainly  directed,  not  to  the  pulmonary,  but  to  the 
digestive  systems.  The  principal  treatment  of  phthisis  now-a-days 
consists  in  the  free  administration  of  nourishing  animalized  diet,  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  the  &tty  elements  of  nutrition  ;  in  exer- 
cise, with  unrestricted  exposure  to  the  invigorating  influences  of  sun 
and  air ;  and  in  the  substitution  of  a  few  simple  but  effective  tonic 
medicines  for  the  effete  polypharmacy  of  our  predecessors.  Doubtless 
an  analeptic  method  was  occasionally  advocated  by  physicians  of  a  . 
jiast  age,  although  its  supporters  have  been  in  the  minority ;  but  even 
their  advocacy  was  imperfect,  because  founded  on  no  dear  view  of 
the  pathology  of  tuberculization. 

Constantly  haunted  by  a  dread  of  the  supervention  of  inflammatory 
action,  they  were  ever  and  anon  recurring  to  small  bleedings  or  other 
antiphlogistic  measures ;  whilst  the  principal  part  of  their  ordinary 
treatment  consisted  in  the  exhibition  of  expectorants,  sedatives, 
counter-irritants,  and  derivatives.  We  by  no  means  deny  the  use  of 
the  latter-named  classes  of  remedies  in  relieving  symptoms,  but  every 
country  apothecary  is  now  aware  that  such  remedies  are  mere  |)allia- 
tives,  and  that  they  do  far  more  harm  than  good  when  they  are  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  true  reparative  measures.  Were  it  needf\il  to 
say  one  word  respecting  the  fumigations  recommended  by  the  physician 
thus  eulogized,  and  as  used  in  olden  times,  we  might  stop  to  prove  that 
some  advance  has  been  effected  in  medicine  by  the  progress  of  chemistry 
and  physiology.  We  now  know  that  a  man  deprived  of  a  portion  of  bis 
lungs  is  virtually  in  the  position  of  one  whose  supply  of  oxygen  has  been 
in  part  cutoff;  aud  that,  were  there  no  other  objection  to  burning  a  fai*- 
ragoof  drugs  constantly  in  his  apartment,  by  the  very  combustion  itself 
his  supply  of  the  life-giving  element  would  be  still  further  diminished. 

On  turning  to  the  treatment  recommended  by  the  author,  we  have 
certainly  been  surprised  to  find  local  and  in  some  instances  general 
bloodletting  still  skd vised  in  the  first  stage  of  phthisis;  but  the  a<ivice 
is  surrounded  with  so  many  cautious  and  exceptions,  that  we  feel  con- 
vinced the  cases  in  which  he  in  practice  would  prescribe  it  roust  be 
very  few  and  far  between.  In  most  other  respects  his  treatment  is  of 
a  reparative  character,  although  occasionally  allowing  too  great  devia- 
tion, as  it  appears  to  us,  in  an  opi)08ite  direction.     The  foDowing  are 
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amoDgst  the  results  of  Dr.  Copland's  personal  observation.  An  inland 
locality  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  residence  by  the  sea^  provided  the 
former  offers  equal  advantages  as  to  dryness  of  air,  annual,  monthly, 
and  daily  changes  of  temperature  and  vicissitudes  of  weather,  together 
with  facilities  for  out-door  exercise.  During  the  early  stages  and  in 
the  winter  months,  sea  voyages,  especially  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Pacific,  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  between  latitudes  10°  and  30°,  are 
recommended.  Under  the  head  of  residence,  the  value  of  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere and  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  is  insisted  on, 
although  the  assertion  that  inhabitants  of  marshy  districts,  where  ague 
is  endemic,  are  singularly  free  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  is  to  a 
certain  extent  confirmed  by  the  author's  experience.  The  iufiueuce  of 
various  localities,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  is  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  the  chapter  on  this  subject  will  afford  a  valuable 
fund  of  useful  information  to  the  practitioner.  In  respect  of  purely 
medical  treatment,  great  stress  is  laid  on  external  medication,  espe- 
cially on  the  employment  of  ij^ues  and  setons  in  the  earlier  stages,  and 
on  the  continued  application  of  terebiuthinate  liniments,  the  good 
effects  of  which  Dr.  Copland  believes  to  depend  partly  upon  inhalation 
of  the  vapour.  The  internal  administration  of  turpentine  is  spoken  of 
as  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  haemoptysis;  in  this  we  most  fully 
concur,  although  we  cannot  assent  to  the  propriety  of  even  the  small 
*  bloodlettings  "  to  arrest  hsemorrhage  and  remove  local  congestion,'* 
which  are  also  recommended.  Cod-liver  oil  is  stated  to  be  the 
remedy  on  which  most  reliance  may  be  placed  to  diminish  the  exces- 
sive perspirations  which  accompany  the  softening  stage,  and  the  admi- 
nistration for  the  same  purpose  of  Griffiths's  mixture,  or  of  the 
muriated  tincture  of  iron  in  twenty-minim  doses,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Watson,  is  spoken  of  with  approbation.  Amongst  the  older 
medicines  which  have  £illen  into  comparative  disuse,  sulphur  has 
appeared  to  the  author  to  be  occasionally  productive  of  benefit;  he 
does  not,  however,  particularize  the  conditions  under  which  its  exhi- 
bition is  likely  to  prove  advantageou&  The  sulphureous  waters  of 
Harrowgate  are  recommended  in  scrofula,  glandular  affections,  and 
the  earlier  stages  of  phthisis,  the  curative  influence  of  the  waters 
being  fstvoured  by  what  are  considered  the  advantages  of  a  high,  dry, 
temperate,  and  inland  locality. 

The  latter  portions  of  the  work  are  allotted  to  phthisical  affections 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  to  a  treatise  on  the  various  forms  of 
bronchitis.  Our  space,  however,  is  already  exhausted.  It  only 
remains  to  observe  that  the  expectations  with  which  we  commenced 
our  review  of  Dr.  Copland's  labours  have  been  in  most  respects  ful- 
filled. Although  we  have  ventured  to  disagree  with  many  of  the 
opinions  advanced,  and  however  we  may  regret  the  tone  in  which 
some  of  those  opinions  are  enunciated,  whilst,  moreover,  we  are  fully 
aware  of  omissions,  some  of  which — as,  for  instance,  the  neglect  of  all 
reference  to  the  influence  of  pregnancy  on  phthisis — constitute  serious 
defects,  we  must  yet  allow  to  the  treatise  a  certain  value  as  a 
learned  and  laborious  compilation,  and  as  at  the  same  time  embodying 
the  individual  experience  of  the  author. 
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Art.  I. — An  Introduction  to  Practical  Ghemiatry,  including  Analysis, 
By  J.  E.  Bowman,  F.C.S.,  late  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in 
King's  College,  London.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of 
Practical  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London;  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  Fourth 
EditioiL—Zowdcm,  1861. 

A  NEW  issue  of  this  well-planned  and  well-written  book  has  lately 
appeared;  the  subjects  treated  of  are  explained  in  such  simple  yet 
elegant  language,  that  the  work  has  deservedly  become  a  general 
favourite.  Having  pointed  out  the  chief  features  of  the  author's  plan 
in  noticing  former  editions,  we  may  now  conteut  ourselves  with  a  few 
words  as  to  the  difference  between  the  present  and  the  last  (1858) 
edition. 

The  editor  announces  in  the  new  preface  several  alterations  and 
improvements,  especially  in  the  course  of  qualitative  analysis,  the 
use  of  the  blowpipe,  and  the  examples  of  volumetric  analysis. 

Chapters  I.  to  IV.  of  Part  I.  remain  almost  unaltered,  and  in  Jhe 
early  part  of  Chapter  Y.  we  find  no  change.  But  at  the  end  of  Chapter 
VI.  an  excellent  "Systematic  Examination  of  Unknown  Substances  with 
the  Blowpipe,"  is  detailed;  it  proves,  however,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  part  of  what  is  generally  termed  the  "  Pre- 
liminary Examination."  Section  1 47,  p.  52,  now  seems  obsolete  in 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  improved  photo-chemical  methods  of 
Cartmell  and  Bunsen,  a  simple  and  brief  notice  of  which  might  very 
well  be  here  introduced. 

One  or  two  additions  have  been  made  to  the  chapter  on  alkalimetry 
and  acidimetry,  including  the  determination  of  iron  by  means  of  per- 
manganate of  potash.  Might  not  an  example, of  quantitative  gas- 
analysis  have  been  given  here  ?  such,  for  instance,  as  Pettenkofer's 
beautiful  and  accurate  process  for  estimating  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
— a  process  which  any  student  taking  moderate  care  can  perform 
Bucoessfully. 

In  Part  IL  the  reactions  of  the  bases  are  described  under  the 
metals,  and  the  reactions  of  the  acids  under  the  non-metallic  bodies. 
Although  beyond  this  we  do  not  see  any  very  striking  alteration  in 
the  course  of  qualitative  analysis,  yet  it  is  evident  that  this  part  of 
the  volume    has  been  very  carefully  revised.      Most  of  the  ohanges 
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made  are  decidedly  for  the  better,  and  tend  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  student.  Among  these  improvements,  a  place  might 
advantageously  have  been  found  for  the  following  special  tests  of  tried 
excellence,  most  of  which  are  now  in  common  use  in  the  laboratory : 

Binoxide  of  lead  with  nitric  acid,  as  a  test  for  manganese. 

Biuoxide  of  lead  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  as  a  test  for  chromium 
in  the  state  of  sesquioxide. 

Nitrite  of  potassium,  as  a  test  for  cobalt 

Sulphate  of  strontium,  to  discrimioate  between  barium  and 
strontium. 

Disulphate  of  copper  as  a  test  for  iodine. 

Potassio-iodide  of  mercuiy  as  a  test  for  minute  traces  of  ammonia. 

In  the  case,  too,  of  molybdate  of  ammouium,  a  meagre  fix>t>note  on 
p.  122  is  all  the  information  given,  and  does  not  describe  the  way  of 
applying  the  test  for  the  detection  of  phosphoric  acid.  Chloride  of 
palladium  as  a  test  for  iodine  is  referred  to  with  similar  brevity 
on  p.  126.  In  the  examination  for  acids,  the  further  analysis  of  the 
precipitate  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  given  with  a  fulness 
sufficient  to  ensure  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  table  of  the  more  important  elements  given  on  page  2,  wa 
think  that  lithium,  cadmium,  molybdenum,  and  tungsten  might  be 
added  with  benefit,  since  several  compounds  of  these  n^tals  are  now 
manufactured,  and  have  become  comparatively  common. 

We  note  a  few  additions  in  the  remainder  of  the  volume:  fot 
instance,  some  fresh  examples  of  quantitative  analyses  are  given.  One 
or  two  of  the  more  modern  and  nu>re  perfect  forms  of  gas-burners  and 
gas-blowpipes  devised  by  Griffin  and  others  might  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  those  represented  on  pp.  214  and  215;  Bunsen's  burner,  in 
some  of  its  numerous  forms  the  most  useful  of  all,  is  dismissed  in  a 
foot-note  of  one  line. 

But  the  merits  of  the  book  are  so  conspicuous,  and  the  faults  so 
trivial,  that  we  may  be  excused  for  pointing  out  the  defects  which 
seem  to  us  to  mar,  though  slightly,  the  general  perfection  of  thia 
sound  and  useful  work. 


Art.  II. — Die  Fmtnen  dea  Beckeng,  inaheeondere  dee  engen  tDeihlichen 
Beckensy  nebst  einem  ArUiange  iiher  die  OateaimUacie.  Von 
Dr.  Carl  Conrad  Th.  Litzmann. — Berlin,  1861. 

TTie  Forms  of  Pelvia,  eapeeiaUy  of  tfis  Narrow  Female  Fdvia  ;  toith  an 
Appendix  on  OsteomcUada.     By  Dr.  C.  C.  Th.  Litzicank. 

Pbofessoe  Litzmann,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Midwifery,  and  Director  of  the  Lying-in  Institution  of  the  University 
of  Kiel,  has  contributed  in  this  work  an  elaborate  and  most  useful 
account  of  the  varieties  of  that  formidable  obstetric  difficulty,  the 
narrow  pel  via  His  descriptions  are  based  upon  extensive  personal 
inquiries,  and  undoubtedly  constitute  the  most  systematic  and  aceu^ 
rate  account  of  the  subject  hitherto  published.  Inverting  somewhat 
the  order  followed  in  the  book,  we  find  a  most  interesting  historical 
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review  of  iRe  steps  by  which  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  narrow 
pelvis  has  been  developed.  He  sa^s  that  attention  was  first  directed 
to  the  existence  of  narrow  pelvis  as  an  obstacle  to  labonr  hi  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy.  Previously  to  that  date,  and  indeed 
for  long  after,  the  notion  prevailed  that  the  pelvis  was  always  and 
natoralfy  too  small  for  the  paesi^  of  the  child,  and  that  birth  was 
effected  by  the  efforts  of  the  child  itself,  acting  perhaps  with  other 
forces  in  producing  a  vic^ent  expansion  of  the  boDy  canal  of  the  pelvis 
by  separating  its  joints.  Yesalins,  by  an  accurate  description  of  the 
normal  pelvis,  prepared  the  way  for  a  better  theory  of  labonr ;  he 
denied  the  separation  of  the  pubic  bones  daring  labonr.  Accurate 
ideas  #ere  gradually  eiitablished  through  the  researches  of  Arantius, 
Scipio  Moronrioy  Maoriceau,  Dumter,  De  k  Motte,  Dionis,  and  of 
SiBtellie,  to  whom  our  author  assigns  a  foremost  place ;  of  G.  W.  Stein,  of 
Denman,  de  Fremery,  Stein  the  younger,  who  taught  and  extended 
the  views  of  Smellie ;  of  Naegele,  who  described  the  generally-con'^ 
tracted  pelvis  and  the  obliquely-narrowed  pelvis ;  of  Rokitansky,  Who 
traced  the  influence  which  hip-disease  exerted  on  the  shape  of  the 
pelvis;  of  Betsobler  and  Mtchaelis,  who  described  the  flat  non- 
rachitic pelvis;  of  Hobert,  who  described  the  transversely-narrowed 
pelvis;  of  Kilian,  who  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
osteomalacic  pelvis;  and  of  Rokitan^y  again,  who  with  Kiwisch 
pointed  out  that  form  of  distortion  which  is  the  result  of  the  sliding 
down  of  the  lumbar  vertebrsd. 

The  materials  thus  accumulated  and  enlarged  by  his  own  investiga- 
tions, Liteihann  has  classified  into  a  Systematic  account  of  the  entire 
subject. 

Adverting  to  the  frequency  of  narrow  pelvis,  he  says,  having 
measured  the  pelves  of  1000  women  admitted  at  Kiel  under  his  care, 
he  found  that  in  14 '9  per  cent,  the  oonj  agate  diameter  did  not  exceed 
S— 5'',  and  that  in  1000  women  admitted  under  Michaelis,  his  prede- 
cessor, 13*1  per  cent,  had  narrow  pelvis*  This  is  a  subject  upon 
which  our  positive  information  is  exceedingly  scanty.  We  may 
observe  that  the  possible  variations  in  the  frequency  and  degrees  of 
narrowness  in  different  countries  may  account  largely  for  the  great 
diversities  found  in  the  application  of  instrnmentsr  tind  in  the  mor- 
tality of  lying-in  women. 

In  a  distinct  chapter  the  author  discusses  the  variations  in  the  form 
of  the  pelvis  ;  and  the  causes  which  debermine  the  form,  under  the  heads 
of — 1,  original  disposition,  development,  aud  growth;  2,  pressure  of 
the  weight  of  the  trcmk ;  d,  the  resistance  of  the  pelvic  bones  and 
cartilages ;  4,  the  dragging  and  pressure  of  the  muscle*  attached  to 
the  pel  via     The  influences  of  sex  and  age  are  carefully  considered. 

He  divides  narrow  pelves  into  two  leading  groups :  those  in  which 
there  is  general  narrowing  without  deviation  from  the  normal  form, 
and  those  in  which  narrowness  is  combined  with  deformity.  Pelves 
of  the  first  group,  although  not  so  rare  as  is  thought,  are  of  less  prac- 
tical importance  than  are  those  of  the  second.  These  latter  he  clarifies 
as   follows : — First.  The  flat  pelvis,  which  is  of  two  kinds— a,  the 
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simple  flat  pelvis;  h,  the  simple  rickety  flat  pelvis.  The  common 
character  of  both  is  flattening  of  the  pelvis  from  before  backwards, 
shortening  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  especially  at  the  brim.  The 
first  kind  was  first  noticed  by  Betschler  and  MichaeliB.  Litzmann's 
description  is  based  upon  four  specimens  At  first  sight,  these  pelves 
would  hardly  appear  shortened.  The  conjugate  diameter  is  found  to 
be  from  seven  lines  to  an  inch  under  the  normal  length.  The  texture 
of  the  bones  is  healthy.  The  basis  of  the  sacrum  is  wider  than  in  the 
normal  pelvis ;  there  is  excess  of  development  transversely.  In  the 
rachitic  flat  pelvis,  all  the  parts  are  below  the  normal  size ;  the  sacrum 
is  driven  down  between  the  innominata,  with  its  base  hanging  more 
over  the  cavity.  The  tubera  ischii  also  project  more  backwards 
beyond  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  sacrum  than  in  the  normal  or  in 
the  flat  non-rachitic  pelves.  The  brim  is  sometimes  cross-elliptic, 
kidney,  broad-hearted  or  flat,  three-cornered  in  shape.  Towards  the 
outlet  the  pelvic  walls  diverge.  A  certain  asymmetry  is  proper  to 
these  pelves.  The  variations  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several 
diameters  are  minutely  given. 

The  generaUy-narrowed  JUu  pdvis  is  conjectured  to  arise  from  the 
supervention  of  rickets  in  a  generally-narrowed  pelvis,  and  too  early 
use  of  the  lower  extremities.  Compared  with  the  simple  flat  rachitic 
pelvis,  it  is  observed  to  have  a  finer  and  more  graceful  build  ;  to  be 
excessively  fiattened,  with  simultaneous  narrowing  in  the  transverse 
direction,  with  a  pointing  forwards,  resembling  a  transition  into  the 
form  of  the  osteomalacic  pelvis. 

A  second  variety  is  the  transversely-narrowed  pelvis.  Amongst  its 
character  are  unusual  narrowness  of  the  sacrum,  together  with  an 
irregular  expansion  of  the  ossa  innominata,  whereby  the  whole  pelvis 
is  narrowed  in  the  transverse  direction.  In  the  higher  grades  the 
sacrum  has  always  been  found  amalgamated  with  the  innominata. 

A  thinl  kind  is  the  obliquely-distorted  pelvis.  In  this  a  persistent 
pressure  from  above  towards  one  side  of  the  pelvis  has  caused  a 
twisting  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  conditions  under  which  this 
happens  are:  lateiul  spinal  curvatures,  mostly  of  rachitic  origin; 
increased  or  entire  use  of  one  leg,  from  coxalgia,  amputation,  or  luxation 
of  the  other  upwards  and  backwards ;  the  higher  grades  of  asymmetry 
of  sacrum  from  imperfect  development  of  the  sacrum  on  one  side,  as 
from  amalgamation  of  the  sacrum  with  the  os  innominatum  in  early  life, 
or  from  caries.  To  these  causes  may  be  added  shortening  of  one  leg 
from  fracture,  as  in  the  case  of  asymmetrical  deformity  described  by 
Dr.  Barnes  in  the  *  Obstetrical  Transactions  for  I860.' 

Distinguished  from  the  preceding  is  the  pelvis  obliquely  twisted  in 
consequence  of  extreme  asymmetry  of  the  sacrum.  In  this  form  there 
is  primary  defective  formation  or  development  of  the  sacrum  on  one 
side,  and  secondary  twisting  of  the  pelvis  and  ankylosis  of  the  sacrum 
with  the  08  innominatum ;  or  amalgamation  of  the  sacrum  with  the  os 
innominatum  in  early  life ;  and  hence  arrested  growth  of  the  amalga- 
mated parts,  causing  asymmetry  of  the  sacrum  and  secondary  twisting 
of  the  pelvis ;  or  asymmetiy  of  the  sacrum  from  loss  of  substance 
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by  caries  in  the  ilio-sacral  joint  of  one  side,  with  secondary  twisting  of 
the  pelvis,  and  termination  of  the  caries  in  ankylosia  The  fourth 
kind  is  the  compressed  {zuaammengehnickte)  pelvis.  Of  this  there 
are  two  varieties— one  (the  most  frequent)  the  osteomalacic  pelvis,  the 
other  (rare)  the  rachitic. 

The  Appendix  on  Osteomalacia  is  also  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
obstetric  literature.  There  is  a  very  complete  bibliography  of  the 
subject.  The  author  relates  a  very  interesting  case  which  came  under 
his  own  observation,  and  concludes  with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  cases 
recorded. 

The  descriptions  of  the  pelvis  are  illustrated  by  several  excellent 
drawings.  The  work,  in  short,  deserves  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  practitioners  of  midwifery,  who  may  find  in  it  much 
precise  information  upon  a  subject  which  is  very  imperfectly  handled 
in  our  text-books. 


Art.  m. — Medical  Jtmsprudence.  By  Alfred  Swainb  Taylor, 
M.D.,  F.RC.P.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  Ac.  Seventh  Edition.— Zondbw,  1861. 
pp.  947. 

This  manual  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  simple  mention. 
The  fact  that  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiHy  copies  have  been 
printed  in  seventeen  years  is  proof  sufficient  of  the  extent  of  its  circu- 
lation and  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, pass  over  one  important  improvement  in  the  present  edition — 
viz.,  that  the  author  has  omitted  controversial  matters  arising  out  of 
certain  trials  that  have  occurred  within  the  last  few  years.  These 
topics,  which  occupied  a  considerable  space  in  the  preceding  edition, 
are  replaced  by  valuable  new  matter  of  an  entirely  practical  nature, 
calculated  still  further  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work  and  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  author,  which  already  stood  so  high. 


Art.  IV. — Hints  on  Insanity,  By  John  Millar,  L.RC.P.  Edin., 
Medical  Superintendent  Bethuall  House  Asylum,  London. — 
London,  1861.  pp.  105. 
The  little  book  before  us  is  designed  to  meet  wants  and  deficiencies 
which  no  one  attempts  to  conceal,  and  which  the  requirements  of  the 
law  in  respect  of  lunacy  make  abundantly  manifest.  From  his  large 
experience.  Dr.  Millar  has  furnished  us  with  some  very  valuable  and 
useful  "  hints,"  which  may  tend,  we  hope,  to  the  more  correct  fiUing- 
up  of  lunacy  certificates,  and  a  more  general  acquaintance  with  a 
malady  which  appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  fact.  Dr.  Millar's  book 
is  just  the  sort  of  book  which  every  practitioner  ought  to  have.  True 
it  is  that  the  author's  style  is  not  strikingly  lucid,  and  his  sentences  are 
not  always  the  most  correct  English,  yet  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
manual  is  admirable,  the  fiwts  pertinent,  and  the  illustrations  apposite. 
These  "  Hints"  will  enable  the  "non-alienist"  to  meet  the  pressing  emer- 
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gencies  which  are  sometimes  so  embarrassing  to  the  inexperienced,  and 
always  so  alarming  to  the  friends  and  family  of  the  patient. 

From  amoDg  the  various  practical  conclusions  adverted  to  in  this 
little  book,  we  may  notice  t^at  Dr.  Millar  has  ^'  long  oeased  to  regard*' 
setons  in  the  back  of  the  neck  as  of  any  value  in  this  frightful  n^alady, 
and  that  he  esteems  dietetic  regulations  and  physical  ex^xsise  as  of 
primary  importance  in  controlling  the  sevmty  of  epileptic  seizures. 


Art.  V. — Om  de  PcUhologiska  ffu/vudmomenten  of  AUmdn  Paresis 
tUer  Forlamande  Sinnes^jukdom  (PoflraJl^sie  OBnSrale),  Af  Dr. 
E.  HALouoju.—Upaala,  1861.     8vo,  pp.  80. 

On  the  Pathological  Elements  of  Geneml  Paresis,  or  Insanity  with 
Paralysis.     By  Dr.  E.  Salomon. 

In  the  above-named  little  work,  Dr.  Salomon,  whose  position  as 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Malmo  County  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
ip  Sweden,  containing  180  inmates,  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  task, 
presents  us  with  a  comprehensive,  accurate,  and  very  useful  description 
of  one  of  the  most  melancholy  and  insidious  diseases  to  which  the 
huipan  frame  is  liable. 

In  limine  the  author  takes  exception  to  the  term  "  general  paralysis" 
as  a  singularly  inappropriate  denomination,  "  because  that  which  is 
generally  paralysed  is  certainly  dead,  and  not  living."  We  h^,ve  there- 
fore followed  him  in  retaining  in  our  translation  of  the  title  of  the  work 
the  name  "paresis,"  as  signifying  a  lesser  degree  or  an  incomplete 
form  of  the  affection. 

The  leading  feature  in  Dr.  Salomon's  pamphlet  is  his  arrangement 
of  the  Bymptomatic  and  pathological  stages  of  the  disease,  and  the 
connexion  which  he  establishes  between  them.  The  following  is  the 
division  alluded  to : 

SymptamaHc  Stages. 

I.  The  stage  of  altered  mind  (  ^  stadium  alterationis). 
II.  The  stage  of  alienated  mind  (  =  stadium  alienationis). 

III.  The  stage  of  blunted  mind  (  =  stadium  dementin). 

IV.  The  stage  of  mindlessness  (  =  stadium  am^itise). 

Each  of  these  stages  being  referrible  respectively  to  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing pathologioal  stages : 

I.  Lepto-meningitis  ohronioa. 
II.  Periencephalitis  chronica  difi\isa. 
III.  Degeneratio  substantise  corticalis  cerebri. 
lY.  Atrophia  vera  substantiso  corticalis  cerebri. 
The  author  gives  a  detailed  description   of  the  most  prominent 
phenomena  characterizing  each  of  the  above-mentioned  symptomatic 
stages.     We  shall  oontent  ourselves  with  pointing  out  a  few  of  those 
which  indicate  the  first  a])proache8  of  the  insidious  malady  in  question. 
The  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  may  be  divided  into 
those  affecting  the  mind  and  those  indicating  impairment  of  the  motor 
powers.     The  former  are  conveniently  sulxUvided  into  alterations  of 
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humour,  of  the  moral  fitcultiea,  of  energy,  and  of  iDtelligenoe.  Among 
the  phenomeoa  they  present  are  irritability,  melancholy,  indifference 
(a  state  in  which  ike  patient  may  be  said  to  conduct  himself  ^  lenUer  in 
re,  sed  /ortUer  in  mocLT),  perversion  of  the  moral  jfiu^nltiee,  indecision, 
and  a  yidding  to  outward  circumstances,  momentary  absence  of  mind, 
forgetfulness  of  reoent  occurrences,  morbid  restlessness,  emwd ;  thick- 
ness of  speech,  indistinctness  of  ardcvdation,  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
more  complicated  words  and  those  which  abound  in  consonants  [so 
much  does  the  patient  feel  this  difficulty,  that  to  avoid  such  words,  he 
will  sometimes  choose  others,  even  though  they  may  not  so  clearly 
convey  hk  meaning],  uncertainty  of  gait,  a  feeble  step,  an  occasional 
difficulty  in  estimating  distances,  alteration  of  handwriting  (the  style 
becoming  less  rounded),  involuntary  twitchings  in  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  particularly  about  the  angles  of  the  mouth  and  eyes  and  in  the 
upper  lip.  From  such  a  commencement  the  patient  passes  [unless  the 
disease  be  arrested  in  its  incipient  form :  and  much  may  be  done,  by 
due  attention  to  sleep,  diet,  air,  exercise,  occupation,  &c.,  at  least  to 
postpone  the  evil  day]  through  the  second  and  third  stages,  until, 
in  the  fourth  he  is  found  in  the  highest  possible  degree  of  human 
degeneration :  a  living  corpse,  breathing  and  assimilating,  and  nothing 
more.  "  The  wreck"  [the  author  borrows  our  English  word]  "  of  the 
unhappy  man  lies  dumb  and  motionless  as  a  sack  of  flesh.*  He  is  in 
the  ^lest  sense  of  the  term  ' out  of  his  mind* "  [Once  more  Dr. 
Salomon  draws,  though  not  quite  so  appositely,  upon  our  language, 
adding  in  a  parenthesis,  =  crack-brained.]  The  paralytic  symptoms  now 
attain  their  climax.  Speech  is  gone;  the  patient  cannot  alter  his 
position,  but  lies  motionless  upon  his  back ;  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion and  of  deglutition  are  paralysed ;  so  are  those  of  the  trunk,  rendering 
respiration  extremely  slow ;  the  motions  of  the  thorax  are  scarcely 
peroeptible ;  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  feeble  in  the  extreme ;  the 
food  often  passes  into  the  larynx,  producing  suffocation,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  pan^ysb  of  the  musdes  of  the  pharynx,  remains  behind  the 
root  of  the  tongue ;  the  temperature  of  the  skin  fiUls ;  gangrenous 
sores  sink  deeply,  oilen  reaching  even  to  the  subjacent  bony  parts ; 
finally,  death,  long  wished  for  by  those  around  him,  closes  the  miser- 
able scena 

In  cases  where  the  paralytic  symptoms  are  not  at  first  fully 
recognised,  insanity  with  paralysis  is  distinguished  from  other  forms  of 
menial  disease  by  its  progressive  character.  From  ap&plexyy  with  the 
slighter  forms  of  which,  where  the  tongue  is  a£^ted,  it  may  also  be 
ooufbunded,  it  is  diagnosed  by  the  more  or  less  unilateral  character 
of  the  latter.  The  principal  feature  of  the  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween it  and  aleohoUsmus  chronicus,  is  drawn  from  the  difierence  in 
the  starting-points  of  the  two  diseases.  General  pareds  proceeds 
from  a  morbid  process  in  the  delicate  membranes  of  the  brain  ;  chronic 
alcoholism  from  a  general  intoxication.  In  the  former,  the  psychical 
symptoms  first  present  themselves;   the  degeneration  of  the  mind 

•  *•  Comme  one  maiee  inerte.** — Qvjslaim, 
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tends  to  that  of  the  body.  In  the  latter,  the  paralytic  symptoms 
occupy  the  first  place ;  the  general  intoxication  of  the  body  leads  to 
the  mental  degeneration.  The  disease  under  consideration  has  also 
been  confounded  with  paralysis  from  mtMcular  atrophy.  In  both 
diseases  we  have  progressive  paralysis  of  the  muscular  system.  In 
other  respects  the  two  affections  are  entirely  dissimilar.  In  one  the 
seat  of  lesion  is  in  the  brain,  in  the  other  it  is  in  the  muscles.  Paretic 
individuals  can,  under  the  influence  of  their  delirium,  employ  their 
muscles  in  a  very  violent  manner  :  they  may  dash  in  pieces  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  they  are  confined.  A  person,  on  the  contrary, 
labouring  under  paralysis  irom  muscular  atrophy,  does  not  rave,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  degenerated  state  of  the  muscles,  never  can  be 
violent. 

The  honour  of  having  demonstrated  the  anatomical  changes  in  in- 
sanity with  paralysis  belongs  to  the  Vienna  school  (Rokitansky, 
Wedl).  We  have  already  mentioned  what  the  pathological  condition 
corresponding  to  each  symptomatic  stage  consists  in.  In  patients  who 
die  in  the  first  stage  the  pia  mater  is  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation. The  periencephalitis'  of  the  second  stage  is  recognised  by  an 
increase  of  volume  of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  brain.  The  degene- 
ration of  the  third  stage  has  been  demonstrated  by  Hokitansky. 
When  the  patient  has  survived  to  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
stage,  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  cortical  substance,  corresponding 
to  the  lamina  nervea  in  the  healthy  state,  is  converted  into  cicatricial 
tissue,  BO  that  when  we  feel  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  the  surface  of 
the  now  neai*ly  obliterated  convolutions,  the  outer  portion  gives  a 
sensation  of  firmness,  while  a  certain  degree  of  fluctuation  is  observed 
from  the  subjacent  dissolved  cortical  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  author,  in  conclusion,  gives  a  rwwme  of  the  pathological  obser- 
Tations  of  Rokitansky  and  Wedl,  and  closes  his  clear  and  compre- 
hensive essay  with  the  deduction,  that  '*  in  the  present  state  of  science 
it  would  appear  that  the  disease  consists  essentially  in  a  degenerative 
process  in  the  adventitious  membrane  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater, 
and  in  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  elements  of  the  cortical 
portion  of  the  brain,  which  degeneration,  in  its  development,  gives 
rise  to  the  change  of  the  grey  cerebral  cells  into  an  inert  mass." 

Treatment  Dr.  Salomon  does  not  touch  upon.  Perhaps  he  con- 
siders it  superfluous  to  allude  to  it  in  connexion  with  so  hopeless  a 
malady.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that,  as  we  have  already  taken  the 
opportunity  of  suggesting,  much  may  in  its  early  stages  be  done  in 
the  way  of  indefinitely  postponing  the  progress  of  the  disease,  by 
inculcating  early  rising,  or  more  correctly  restriction  of  the  hours  of 
sleep,  attention  to  diet,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  occupation,  cheerful 
society,  and  regulation  of  the  bowels  by  food  rather  than  by  medicine, 
for  in  no  other  affection  with  which  we  are  acquainted  would  any- 
thing approaching  to  hypercatbarsis  prove  more  injurious  than  in  this. 
The  employment  of  derivative  means,  as  an  issue,  setou,  or  open 
blister  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  is  also  of  importance. 
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Abt.  VI. — A  Mamud  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  T.  Hawkes 
Tanner,  M.D.,  F.R.C.R,  Assistant-Physician  for  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  to  King's  College  Hospital  Fourth 
Edition.— i^ofac&m^  1861.     pp.  704. 

The  present  edition  of  this  "  libellus  "  exceeds  the  former  one  (of  which 
we  gave  a  notice  in  our  number  for  January,  1858)  by  above  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Whilst  enlarging  it  by  the  incorporation  of 
much  recent  information  on  the  various  subjects  treated  of,  the  author 
has  kept  sight  of  the  chief  qualifications  which  we  remarked  as  con- 
spicuous in  the  work  which  he  has  executed — viz.,  clearness  and 
conciseness.  He  sometimes,  however,  &lls  into  a  fault  which,  unless 
very  ample  care  is  taken,  is  necessarily  attendant,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
on  the  construction  of  manuals,  and  that  is,  diminished  fulness  and 
"exactness"  We  quote  one  example  only,  which  will  be  found  at 
page  610,  where  allusion  is  made  to  the  alteration  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  in  certain  cases  of  aneurysm.  The  author  observes  that  the 
"  contraction  (of  the  pupil)  is  partially  due  to  irritation  of  the  sympa- 
thetic." Here,  the  distinction  is  not  observed  between  the  effects  of 
"irritation"  and  of  "paralysis"  of  the  sympathetic.  When  the 
branches  or  trunks  of  this  nerve  are  "  irritated,^*  as  by  slight  pressure, 
then  we  look  for  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  owing  to  over-action  of  those 
fibres  of  the  iiis  which  are  supplied  by  this  nerve.  But  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  in  cases  of  aneurysm  would  surely  be  caused  by 
*^  paralysis"  of  those  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris  which  are  supplied  by 
the  sympathetic,  those  fibres,  that  is,  which,  radiating  from  the  edge  of 
the  pupil,  produce  by  their  action  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  and  would 
only  arise  when  the  aneurysmal  pressure  was  extreme,  and  was  greater 
than  sufficed  to  produce  mere  irritatioth  of  the  sympathetic. 


Art.  VII. — Becent  Works  issued  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society, 

When  commenting,  just  a  year  past,  upon  the  fruitful  energy  displayed 
by  the  Council  of  the  above-named  Society  in  furnishing  its  membei's 
with  most  excellent  and  practical  works,  and  that  at  an  astonishingly 
cheap  rate,  we  failed  to  observe  a  misprint  which  entirely  subverted 
(he  meaning  of  a  sentence  to  which  we  would  now  allude. 

At  page  184  of  the  number  for  July,  1861,  a  passage  runs  thus  : 
**  Perhaps  also  the  Council  would  do  well  to  give  no  more  translations 
of  short  foreign  communications."  In  this  paragraph  the  "no"  ought 
to  have  been  "  us,"  for  we  intended  to  suggest  that  such  translations 
WOULD  be  most  acceptable  and  useful.  It  is,  then,  with  much- satisfac- 
tion that  we  now  find  that  the  members  of  the  Society  have  had 
placed  in  their  hands  during  the  past  year  not  only  a  "  Year  Book" 
for  1860,  the  first  fasciculus  of  an  Atlas  of  Portraits  of  Skin  Diseases, 
the  first  volume  of  a  translation  by  Br.  Balfour  of  Edinburgh  of 
'  Casper's  Handbook  of  the  Practice  of  Forensic  Medicine  *  (the  original 
of  which  was  noticed  in  our  number  for  October,  1857),  but  also 
a  volume  containing  the  translations  of  five  foreign  communications  of 
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groat  importance  :  these  are,  Czermak  *  On  the  Practical  Use  of  the 
LaryDgoscope,*  translated  by  Dr.  Gibb ;  Dusch  '  On  Thromboss  of 
the  Cerebral  Sinuses,'  by  Dr.  Whitley  ;  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk  *  On 
Atrophy  of  the  Brain,'  by  Dr.  Moore,  of  Dablin ;  a  Paper  by  Radicke 
on  the  Application  of  Statistics  to  Medical  Inquiries,*  by  Dr.  Bond ; 
and  Esmarch  '  On  the  Uses  of  Cold  in  Surgical  Practice/  by  Dr. 
Montgomery,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London. 

All  of  these  commimications  are  evidently  of  hi^h  practical  and 
scientific  value^  but  as  it  so  happens  that  we  are  in  hope  ere  long  of 
presenting  to  our  readers  separate  papers  in  which  most  of  these  sub- 
jects will  pass  under  consideration,  we  forbear  entering  upon  any 
critical  examination  of  them  at  the  present  time. 

The  skin  portraits  we  hope  soon  to  notice  in  a  review  of  the 
teaching  upon  skin  diseases  now  afforded  at  Vienna^  and  the  translation 
of  *  Casper's  Jurisprudenca' 

As  regards  the  '  Year  Book,'  which  on  a  former  occasion  provoked 
much  criticism  and  free  handling,  we  find  that  its  editors  have  availed 
themselves  of  various  suggestions  thrown  out  for  their  consideration. 
The  present  '  Year  Book,'  owing  to  a  smaller  type  having  been  used, 
contains  one-third  more  matter  than  the  one  did  for  1859,  and  also 
differs  from  it  in  the  arrangement  of  the  material  used.  When 
abstracts  are  given,  these  follow  immediately  the  titles  of  the  papers 
alluded  to,  which  are  grouped  together  as  much  as  possible  according 
to  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat,  in  preference  to  being  arranged 
alphabetically.  The  abstracts  are  improved  by  being  on  the  whole 
much  fuller  than  in  the  preceding  volume,  though  individual  ones 
are  not  so  lengthy  and  verbose ;  and  the  final  index  is  also  rendered 
more  valuable  by  being  more  complete. 


Art.  YIIL — Reody  Rules  for  OpercUiane  in  Sitrgery.     "Bj  Allan 
Webb,  M.D.,  &c.  kc— London,  1861. 

In  performing  operations  at  a  military  hospital.  Dr.  Allan  Webb  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  writing  out  on  a  black  board  in  Hindustani  and 
English  the  necessary  directions  for  his  native  assistants,  who  are 
changed  every  three  months.  These  short  descriptions  of  operations 
became  very  popular  in  India,  and  were  published  in  a  book,  the  second 
edition  of  which  is  now  before  us;  the  first,  as  we  are  iuformedi 
having  been  out  of  print  for  some  time.  Dr.  Webb  rather  oddly  r»* 
marks  in  his  prefisu^e,  that  he  believes  his  plan  to  be  good — a  super- 
fluous observation,  since  otherwise  he  would  not  have  followed  it;  and 
we  believe  so,  too,  under  the  drcumstanoes  that  he  describes — viz.» 
when  it  is  necessary  to  operate  with  inexperienced  assistants.  But  a 
&r  better  plan,  of  course,  is  to  secaro  the  assistance  oi  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  practically  acquainted  with  the  operation  oontem* 
plated  ;  and  then  no  definite  rules  for  their  conduct  are  neceab>£uy,  since 
each  man  understands  at  a  word  what  he  has  to  do,  and  knows  how  he 
ought  to  do  it     But  iot  exigencies  such  as  those  of  military  practice. 
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or  for  the  guidance  of  sfcudents  learning  operative  surgery,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  Dr.  Wehb*s  book  a  very  useful  aid.  He  gives  one 
table  to  the  description  of  each  operation.  On  one  side  are  the  rules 
fi>r  the  operator,  printed  in  black  ink ;  on  the  other,  a  list  of  the  instru- 
ments required,  and  the  rules  for  the  various  assistants,  printed  in  red 
ink.  Forty-nine  operations  are  described,  including  most  of  those 
usually  required  in  English  practice,  and  some  operations  for  elephan- 
tiasis scroti,  which  are  peculiar  to  tropical  practice.  In  one  of  these 
operations  the  tumour  is  supposed  to  be  of  such  a  size  that  Dr.  Webb 
directs  it  to  be  suspended  by  means  of  a  pully  and  piece  of  sailcloth 
from  the  ceiling  1  It  is  fortunate  for  our  European  patients  that  such 
operations  are  not  required  in  this  country,  otherwise,  even  with  the 
practised  assistance  that  is  always  at  hand,  not  a  few  of  them  would 
infallibly  sink  under  the  hsBmorrhage  ;  but  as  Hindoos  bear  operations 
better,  it  is  possible  that  sufficient  success  may  attend  on  such  pro- 
eeedings  to  justify  the  risk. 

We  eould  point  out  a  good  many  minute  points  on  which  we  should 
be  inclined  to  recommeod  different  directions  to  those  which  our 
author  gives ;  but,  after  all,  these  are  matters  of  opinion.  We  would 
complain  also  that  here  and  there,  in  the  laudable  attempt  to  be  brie^ 
Dr.  Webb  becomes  somewhat  obscure.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  o\ir  high  sense  of  the  value  of  this  little 
work.  The  rules  show  a  practised  and  bold  operator,  and  will  be  emi- 
nently useful  to  army  surgeons  and  those  who  are  qualifying  for  that 
branch  of  the  profession.  May  we  s^aggest,  however,  to  Dr.  Webb  that 
the  beet  test  of  all  rules  is  their  success ;  and  that  with  the  extensive  ex- 
perience which  he  seems  to  have  had  in  operations  on  the  natives  of  India, 
he  would  be  doing  a  good  service  to  the  profession  which  he  follows  with 
so  much  seal,  if  he  could  give  us  some  satisfactory  and  reliable  statistics 
of  the  results  of  operations  on  them. 


Abt.  IX. — A  Practioal  Treatise  an  Military  Swrgery.     "By  Frank 
Hastings  Hakilton,  M.D.,  &a  &c. — New  York,  1861.    pp.  234. 

This  work  probably  owes  its  appearance  to  the  late  unhappy  events 
which  have  converted  so  many  of  the  peaceful  citizens  of  the  United 
States  into  soldiers,  and  which  have,  <^  course,  turned  a  corresponding 
number  of  country  doctors  into  army  surgeons.  To  the  latter  class 
Dr.  Hamilton's  small  treatise  will  probably  prove  useful  It  contains 
information  on  every  subject  which  can  occupy  their  attention,  from 
the  making  of  Irish  stew  to  amputation  at  the  hip-joint.  Examination 
of  recruits,  general  hygiene  of  troops,  their  accommodation  in  camp, 
mOitary  hospitals,  preparation  for  the  field,  the  management  of  men 
on  march,  tha  conveyance  of  the  wounded,  the  specialities  of  military 
surgery  (gun-shot  wounds),  amputations,  the  use  of  ansBSthetics  in 
warfare,  hospital  gangrene,  dysentery,  and  scurvy-^-each  of  these 
important  imbjeota  forms  the  text  of  a  separate  chapter ;  besides  which, 
an  appendix  gives  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  information  calculated  to 
he  useful  to  larmy  surgeons  in  general,  and  to  those  serving  the  United 
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States  ID  particular.  This  is  a  goodly  list;  but  when  so  many 
important  matters  have  to  be  treated  in  the  compass  of  some  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pages,  it  is  iuevitable  that  the  style  of  treatment 
should  be  a  little  superficial.  This  is  eminently  the  case  with  the 
section  on  gun-shot  wounds,  which  is  hardly  equal  to  Professor 
Hamilton's  well-earned  reputation.  Perhaps,  however,  the  author 
may  have  thought  that,  as  his  readers  would  have  access  to  other  and 
more  e]al>orate  surgical  treatises,  it  was  the  less  necessaiy  to  go  deeply 
into  the  matters  there  spoken  of.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr. 
Hamilton  renders  justice  to  the  superiority  of  the  medical  service  of 
the  English  army  over  the  much  vaunted  system  of  our  French  allies 
in  the  Crimea.  It  is  so  much  the  habit  of  our  newspaper  coiTe- 
spondents  to  echo  the  cuckoo-cry  of  "  They  manage  these  things  better 
in  France,**  that  the  public  has  been  deeply  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
our  military  surgery  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  French  army — the 
Teiy  revei*se  of  which  is  the  &ct.  An  American  is  not  likely  (espe- 
cially, alas  1  writing  in  the  year  1861)  to  err  from  British  partiality 
in  any  comparison  with  things  French,  Our  author  speaks  as 
follows: 

"The  French  army  sanitary  system  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  its 
details  are  made  out  in  the  most  elaborate  manner ;  nothing  is  left  to  con- 
jecture ;  every  duty  is  defined  so  exactly  that  there  can  be  no  chance  of  error. 
....  In  the  British  service  the  system  is  much  less  elaborate,  and  there  is 
much  less  precision  in  the  rules  which  govern  its  details ;  so  that,  to  the 
casual  observer,  it  seems  imperfect,  and  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the 
French  system ;  but  the  Britisn  surgeons  are  permitted  to  exercise  a  certain 
amount  of  authority  over  their  own  department,  such  as  is  not  allowed  to  the 
French  surgeons,  &c.  The  result,  fairly  traceable  to  these  apparently  insig- 
nificant, but,  as  every  medical  man  knows  them  to  be,  important  practic^ 
difiPerences,  was,  that  the  EuKlish  army  closed  its  campaign  with  a  loss,  bv 
death  or  invaliding,  of  less  tiian  one-third  of  the  troops,  while  the  French 
had  lost  more  than  half  of  their  whole  number."  (p.  32.) 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  ranged  himself  among  those  military  surgeons 
who  decry  the  use  of  ansesthetics  in  warfistre,  although  his  opposition 
to  the  employment  of  these  inestimable  medicines  is  not  so  violent 
as  that  of  the  determined  opponents  of  chloroform.  Still,  however 
cautious  may  be  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  it  is  a  grievous  error  to  revive  in  any  degree  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
HalFs  £Eimous  order  to  his  medical  subordinates  at  the  outset  of  the 
Crimean  campaign.  Since  that  period  chloroform  has  been  abundantly 
tested  both  at  Sebastopol  and  in  Italy,  and  the  theory  of  the  stimu- 
lating effects  attributed,  in  the  document  above  referred  to,  to  a  lusty 
roar  under  the  knife,  has  been  pretty  well  exploded.  Nor  has  the 
notion,  to  which  Dr.  Hamilton  seems  to  incline,  that  anaesthetics 
exercise  some  unexplained  influence  on  the  tissues  of  wounds,  indis- 
posing them  to  union  by  first  intention,  although  frequently  pro- 
pounded, received  the  smallest  support  from  direct  evidence.  Dr. 
Hamilton  seems  to  rely  a  good  deid  on  the  following  fact,  which  he 
quotes  from  McLeod*s  well-known  book : — 
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"  Says MoLeod :  'I  never  saw  one  amongst  oar  most  nuraerons  ampntationa 
in  wbich  primary  adhesion  took  place  throughout  the  whole  surface  of  the 
flaps.'  Is  not  this  a  most  unparalleled  experience  P  Do  the  annals  of  surgery 
fui-nish  another  such  example  P"  (p.  185.) 

In  case  they  do  not,  we  will  endeavour  to  supply  one  by  confessing 
that,  in  a  hospital  experience  extending  now  to  a  great  number  of 
years,  we  never  saw  the  wound  of  an  amputation,  nor  any  other 
wound  of  anything  like  equal  aize,  whether  made  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform  or  not,  in  which  primary  adhesion  took  place  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  nor  do  we  believe  that  such  a  phenomenon  has 
ever  occurred  in  Professor  Hamilton's  or  any  other  surgeon's  practice; 
but  we  have  noticed  quite  as  favourable  examples  of  primary  union  in 
wounds  made  under  anesthetics  as  in  any  others.  If  this  were  not 
so,  why  have  not  our  surgeons  long  since  discovered  that  chlo- 
roform would  be  £ektal  to  their  reputation?  We  trust  that  the 
benefits  of  the  greatest  discovery  of  modem  times  will  not  be  denied 
to  men  when  they  most  require  it,  on  the  strength  of  such  flimsy 
reasoning  as  this. 

But,  however  we  may  difler  from  some  of  Professor  Hamilton's 
opinions,  we  can  recommend  his  work  as  a  sensible,  useful,  and 
concise  treatise  on  the  subject  which  he  has  undertaken ;  and  in 
taking  leave  of  him,  we  can  only  express  a  fervent  hope  that  our 
military  surgeons  may  not  have  the  opportunity  forced  upon  them  of 
giving  practical  evidence  on  American  soil  of  their  proficiency  in  the 
lessons  which  he  inculcates. 


Abt.    X. — Die    Krankheiten    der    Ha/ndwefrker,       Yon    Pbofbssob 

Adolph  Hannover. 
Th^  Diseases  of  Ariisa/as,     By  Pbopessob  Hannoveb. 

This  essay  appears  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  numbers  of  the 
*  Monatsblatt  fur  Medicinische  Statistik  und  Oflentliche  Gesundheits- 
pflege,'  for  May,  June,  and  July,  1861,  and  is  primarily  concenied 
with  the  statistics  of  the  diseases  of  the  working  classes  in  Copenhagen* 
The  author^s  observations  are  founded  on  the  statistics  of  the  largv 
General  Hospital,  and  in  the  present  paper  apply  only  to  internal  or 
medical  diseases. 

At  the  outset  of  his  paper  he  remarks  on  the  difficulties  surrounding 
the  inquiry  he  has  taken  in  hand,  except,  indeed,  in  the  instance  of 
artisans  who  use  in  their  trade  well-known  poisons  whose  operation 
is  fully  understood — such  as  mercury,  lead,  and  phosphorua  A  mong 
others,  the  causes  of  disease  dependent  on  their  occupation  are  obscure, 
and  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  and  character  of  their  work,  and  in  the 
external  circumstances  associated  with  it.  The  only  method  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the  several  trades 
on  health  would  be  by  taking  a  certain  number  of  artisans,  of  about 
the  same  age  and  conformation,  and  of  sound  constitution  originally, 
and  to  note  the  duration  of  their  healthy  condition  and  the  couse- 
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qnenoes  of  the  fitvourable  or  unfavoarable  ciromnstances  under  which 
Uiej  have  subsisted.     • 

Professor  Hannover  proceeds  with  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
character  of  the  population  of  Ck)penhagen,  and  on  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are,  and  of  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  some 
handicraft,  and  then  by  means  of  a  table  shows  the  relative  numbers 
of  persons  of  the  diffisrent  trades  in  one  thousand  admissions  into  thd 
hospital,  rightly  commenting,  at  the  same  time,  on  various  circum- 
stances which  dispose,  or  otherwise  deter  the  operatives  in  the  several 
trades  availing  themselves  of  hospital  treatment  In  subsequent  tables 
he  exhibits  the  numbers  in  different  trades  who  have  been  labouring 
under  one  mr  other  internal  diseases,  and  then  taking  each  principal 
variety  of  disease,  considers  the  special  relations  between  it  aiMl  th6 
occupation  of  the  patients  who  are  its  victims.  The  statistics  of  the 
mortality  of  diseases  in  oonuexion  with  the  several  trades  are  also  well 
set  forth,  and  some  inrteresting  supplementary  tables  respecting  the 
prevalence  of  insanity  among  different  classes,  are  added  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Funder,  of  St.  John's  Hospital  at  Bidstrup. 

We  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  ere  long  to  discuss  at  large  the 
conclusions  of  Professor  Hannover,  aJong  with  those  arrived  at  by  other 
investigators  of  medical  stiatistics. 


Ab».  'Kl.'^Tr&nsacUons  of  (he  Ethnological  Socieiy  of  London, 
VoL  I.     New  Series.— Zondbw,  1861.' 

Though  not  a  handmaid  of  practical  medicine,  yet  there  is  an  inti- 
mate relationship  between  ethnology  and  anatomy  and  physiology,  for 
on  these  sciences  the  stability  of  the  first-named  science  mainly  rests. 
Indeed,  the  rise  and  progress  of  ethnological  science  are  gteatly  indebted 
to  members  of  the  medi^  profession,  and  particularly  to  Dr.  Prichard, 
whose  book  on  the  'Races  of  Men'  is  still  a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 
Even  in  the  volume  before  us  we  find  valuable  contributions  from  medical 
men — fix>m  Mr.  Oreenhow,  Dr.  B.  G.  Latham,  Dr.  Beddoe,  Dr.  Knox, 
Mr.  Lookhart,  Mr.  Busk,  and  Mr.  Dunn  ;  but  we  regret  to  learn  frorat 
a  most  valuable  paper  by  the  last-named  sui^geon,  '  On  the  Psychological 
and  Physiological  Evidence  in  Support  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human 
Species,*  that  the  Ethnological  Society  is  at  the  present  time  not  so  weU 
supported  by  the  medical  profession  as  it  was  when  first  established* 
We  would  desire  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  medical  men,  not  only 
on  the  ground  of  the  connexion  between  ethnology  and  those  subjects, 
such  as  physiology,  with  which  they  have  a  special  acqjuaintance,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  good  it  would  do  them  to  mix  amcmg  non- 
professional scientific  men,  and  to  get  those  angularities  rubbed  off  which 
are  otherwise  apt  to  grow  too  luxuriantly  among  purely  medical 
acquaintance  and  medi^  sodetiea  And  looking  only  to  the  contents 
of  the  volume  before  us,  we  can  assure  them  that  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed at  the  Ethnological  Society  are  eminently  calculated  to  arouse 
their  interest  and  attention. 
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The  prominence  which  has  lately  been  given  to  M.  du  Chaillu*8 
African  researches  will  lend  additional  importance  to  a  paper  by  that 
gentleman  in  the  present  volume,  ''  On  the  People  of  Western  Equa- 
torial Africa^**  and  to  the  "Ethnological  Notes  on  M.  du  Cbaillu's 
Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Afirica^"  by  that  hardy, 
venturesome  traveller,  Capt.  R.  Burton. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  recommend  to  our  readers  the  perusal  of 
this  volume  of  ethnological  essays  (which  we  should  have  noticed  in 
detail  had  we  sufficient  space  at  our  disposal),  and  at  the  same  time 
congratulate  the  Society  which  publishes  them  on  the  excellence  of 
the  work  they  accomplish. 


Art.  XIL — SlemmU  of  Medical  Zoology.  %  A.  Moquik  Tanbon, 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  &c.  Translated  and  edited 
by  R  T.  HuLME,  M.RC.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Dental  Surgery, 
Ac.     pp.  423.     1861. 

Thb  thanks  of  the  medical  profession  aro  due  to  Mr.  Hulme  for  intro^ 
ducing  M.  Moquin  Tandon's  work  to  their  notice  in  an  Englisk  garb^ 
In  the  wide  range  of  English  medical  literature  tbere  was  no  book 
which  comprised  all  tbe  information  atforded  by  his  tiBatisa  Besides 
a  complete  account  of  all  animals  furnishing  substances  to  whtoh 
curative  properties  have  been  attributed,  it  presents  a  full,  although 
at  the  same  time  terse  and  concise,  zoological  description,  together  with 
a  relation  of  the  action  and  effects  of  all  noxioos  and  poisonoua 
aaimak,  and  of  human  epizoa  and  entoooa.  Tke  classification  which 
the  author  proposes  for  the  purposes  of  medicine  is  not  founded  upon 
zoological  affinities^  but  rather  upon  the  charactera  of  the  animal  in 
its  medico-sooiogiod  relatione^  Such  an  arrangement  has,  of  course, 
no  pretensions  to  be  scientific  ;  it  is  simple  and  practical,  and  adapted 
to  the  wanta  of  the  practitioner  of  medicine.  Thna,  for  instance^  aU 
pmisonovs  animals  are  treated  of  together,  imd  are  divided  into  two 
seotiouA*  The  first  includes  those  whidi  convey  their  poison  by  the 
month,  oempriBing  poisonous  animals  with  fitngs— ^serpents ;  and 
poisonous  animals  armed  with  antenne  in  the  form  of  daws  ot  with 
foot^jairo — spidors,  soolopendra.  The  second  eonaprisee  a«inial9  which 
inoculate  their  poison  by  means  of  a  special  organ — vis^,  the  omytho- 
rynehus,  soorpkmg^  and  the  hymenoptera.  The  account  of  the  human 
intenuJ  paraaites  leaves  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  httle  to  be 
9dded.  Mr.  Hulme  has  not  only  performed  a  translator's  part  well, 
but  he  hajs  exercised  tbe  editorial  function  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader 
by  interblending  with  the  original  text  much  new  matter.  Amongst 
the  interpc^iona  we  notice  the  late  experiments  of  Virchow  and 
Leuckart  on  the  prc^pagation  of  trichinsd,  a  nottoe  of  the  Distoma 
Buskii,  and  of  Griesinger's  account  of  the  peculiar  form  of  ohlorosia 
designated  by  him  Egyptian,  and  the  productum  of  which  he  refers  to 
the  Ancyketomum  duodenak» 
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Art.  I. 

The  Diseases  of  St  KUda.    By  John  K  Morgan,  M.A.,  M.B.  (Oxon^ 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Pbysicans,  Manchester. 

Examples  selected  either  from  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms 
testify  to  the  differences  in  organic  development  which  may,  even  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time,  result  as  a  consequence  of  the 
varying  physical  conditions  to  which  any  particular  species  may 
happen  to  be  exposed.  The  same  truth  is  daily  illustrated  in  the 
science  of  medicine.  Diseases  designated  indeed  by  one  term,  never- 
theless appear  under  so  many  phases,  dependent  U|ion  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  them  birth,  that  it  is  frequently  no  easy  matter 
to  determine  either  the  order  under  which  they  are  to  be  classed,  or 
the  causes  on  which  they  depend ;  and  if  this  holds  true  even  where 
difference  in  respect  to  such  questions  as  employment,  and  diet,  and  race 
are  insignificant,  much  more  may  it  be  looked  for  among  those  persons 
who,  in  respect  to  all  these  points  of  comparison,  differ  very  materially 
from  their  neighbours.  Yiewed  in  this  light  there  is,  I  think,  much 
in  such  an  island  as  St  Kilda  which  more  especially  calls  for  observa- 
tion. It  is  situated,  as  my  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  some  sixty 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  gix>up  of  islands  known  as  the  Hebrides ; 
while  three  sides  are  walled  by  precipitous  cliffs,  the  fourth  descends 
with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  sea,  its  two  extreme  points  embracing 
between  their  arms  the  intervening  bay  which  serves  as  a  harbour, 
with  a  holding-ground  and  shelter  sufficiently  insecure.  At  a  short 
distance  from  this  bay  lived,  and  for  upwards  of  four  hundred  years 
have  lived,  that  small  and  secluded  society  who  together  constitute 
the  people  of  St.  Kilda.  To  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  they  contributed  at  the  taking  of  the  late  census  seventy- 
eight  souls — thirty-three  males  and  forty-five  females,  divided  among 
twenty  families,  domiciled  in  twenty  houses.  The  exact  time  at  which 
the  island  was  first  colonized  is  a  somewhat  disputed  and  not  very 
inqjortant  question.  Dean  Monro,  who  travelled  through  the 
Hebrides  in  the  year  1549,  refers  to  it  under  the  name  of  Hirta,  and 
distinctly  alludes  to  its  being  inhabited  at  that  time.  During  the 
whole  period  of  its  history  the  people  have  remained  singularly  sta- 
tionary, neither,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  encouraging 
emigration,  nor  admitting  strangers  to  dwell  among  them.     Their 
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oeeupatioiiy  which  is  neither  agrionltoral  nor  pisoatorial,  might  ftlmosi^ 
were  it  not  their  reoognised  oalling  in  life,  be  termed  acrobtitic^  a 
great  portion  of  their  time  being  passed  rather  in  the  air  than  on 
either  land  or  water.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  sea-fowl,  especi^y  this 
fulmars,  a  species  of  petrel,  a  great  portion  of  the  male  population 
may  be  seen  suspended  by  ropes  around  the  cliflEs,  as  composedly 
applying  tbem$elv^  to  their  work  as  the  farmer  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  soil.  Their  food — ^to  modem  ears,  at  least — has  little  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  seems  but  few  degrees  more  natural  than  their  calling. 
It  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  sea-birds,  the  flesh  and  eggs  eaten 
firesh  in  summer,  while  no  less  than  twelve  thousand,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  are  salted  down  for  winter 
consumption.  A  considerable  admixture  of  oleaginous  food  appears 
to  be  required  to  render  such  a  diet  either  palatable  or  digestible,  in- 
asmuch as  St.  Kilda  historians  speak  of  the  necessity  of  making  a  free 
use  of  a  peculiar  preparation  termed  "  the  Giben.**  This  consists  of  the 
£eit  with  which  the  breasts  of  the  young  sdan  geese  are  thickly  padded, 
melted  down,  and  stored  up  in  stomachs  obtained  from  the  old  gaunets, 
and  preserved  like  bladders  of  hogs*  lard.  A  small  quantity  of  coarse 
med,  potatoes,  and  milk,  complete  their  dietary  table.  Such  is  the 
mode  of  living  amoug  these  people  as  regards  their  occupation  and 
dieb;  to  the  construction  of  their  dwellings,  another  important  element 
in  the  causes  which  influence  the  origin  and  propagation  of  disease,  I 
shall  have  occasion  hei^pafter  to  revert. 

In  the  course  of  June,  1860,  during  a  cruise  among  the  Westerly 
Isles,  I  happened  to  call  at  St.  Kilda.  As  the  difficulties  of  visiting 
the  island,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all  public  means  of  com- 
munication, are  considerable,  and  comparatively  few  perscms  have  in- 
quired into  its  condition,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  might  prove  neither 
nninterestiug  nor  unprofitable  to  investigate,  as  &r  as  lay  in  my  power, 
into  the  history,  causes,  and  symptoms  of  one  or  two  very  rare  aflec- 
tions  which  have  long  been  associated  with  its  shorea  To  the  prose- 
oution  of  this  task  I  was  further  invited,  by  the  discovery  while  there 
of  a  register  of  the  number  and  causes  of  death  which  occurred  on  th^ 
island  between  July,  1830,  and  September,  1840.  It  was  kept  by  a 
missionary  resident  at  the  place  during  the  years  over  which  it  ex- 
tends, who  from  the  careful  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  task,  and 
the  remarks  he  had  interspersed  in  reference  to  the  causes  of  death,  was 
evidently  a  well  educated  and  intelligent  man,  far  better  entitled  to 
form  an  opinion  than  the  generality  of  Highland  registrant  At  this 
time  the  aggregate  population  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and 
five  persons,  or  twenty-eight  more  than  at  the  time  of  the  late  returns 
of  the  census;  but  nevertheless,  as  thirty-five  natives  have  emigrated 
since  1851,  the  island  cannot  be  ^>oken  of  as  becoming  "depopulated** 
in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  diseases.  Daring  the  period  of  time  in- 
cluded in  the  ten-year  register,  65  births  and  64  deaths  are  respectively 
recorded.  Of  the  latter,  no  less  than  33  were  due  to  a  disease  termed 
by  the  inhabitants  the  "  eight-day  sickness  ;**  among  medical  writers, 
the  tiismus  neonatorum,  or  in&mtile  lockjaw.     K  either  term  is  strictly 
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correct,  inasmnch  as  the  infant  by  no  means  invariably  dies  on  the 
eighth  day,  while  in  many  cases  the  jaw  can  at  no  time  of  the  malady 
be  spoken  of  as  locked.  The  first  notice  of  the  trismus  at  St.  Kilda 
which  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  contained  in  a  description' of  the 
island  by  the  Eev.  Kenneth  Macanlay,  a  missionary  sent  there  by  the 
Society  for  Propagating  Chiistian  Knowledge  in  Scotland,  and  long 
resident  at  the  place.     In  this  work,  published  in  1764,  he  remarks — 

"  The  St.  Kilda  infants  are  peculiarly  subject  to  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
sickness ;  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  their  birth  many  of  them  give  up 
sucking,  on  the  seventh  their  ^ams  are  so  clenched  together  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  anything  down  their  throats.  Soon  after  this  symptom  appears 
they  are  seized  with  convulsive  fits,  and  after  struggling  a^nst  excessive 
torments  till  their  strength  is  exhausted,  die  generally  on  the  eighth  day." 

Though  the  fact  of  the  great  prevalence  of  this  afifection  has  been 
repeatedly  confirmed  by  visitors  to  the  island,  among  others  by  Mr.  J. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  M'Lean,  nevertheless,  the  extent  to  which  it  occurs, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  originates,  have  not  been  brought 
forward  with  the  exactness  they  deserve. 

First,  then,  as  regards  the  symptoms :  I  had  not  myself  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  a  case  of  the  disease,  an  infismt  of  the  required  age 
certainly  existed  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  though  it  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  Its  invasion  and  progress  were,  how- 
ever, fully  and  even  graphically  described  to  me  by  the  nurse  of  the 
isle's-women,  who  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  probably  witnessed 
almost  every  attack  of  the  tiismus,  besides  having  its  fittal  effects 
brought  home  to  herself  by  the  loss  of  twelve  out  of  fourteen  children 
born  alive.  She  emphatic^y  asserted  that  at  the  time  of  birth  there 
was  no  appreciable  physical  inferiority  on  the  part  of  those  infiints  who 
were  so  prematurely  and  suddenly  selected  as  a  prey.  *^  They  were  all 
proper  bairns,"  and  so  continued  till  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  The 
mother*s  eye  might  then  not  infrequently  observe  on  the  part  of  her 
child  a  strange  indisposition  to  take  the  breast  The  import  of  this 
first  premonitory  symptom  is  well  understood ;  sooner  or  later  it  is 
succeeded  by  great  restlessness,  while  all  the  symptoms  are  exacer- 
bated when  the  child  attempts  to  swallow.  At  the  same  time  invo- 
luntary twitchings  along  the  course  of  the  muscles,  sudden  and  violent 
starts,  and  in  certain  cases  a  peculiar  and  piercing  shriek,  often  heard 
as  the  child  seems  dozing,  plainly  indicate  a  serious  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  lower  extremities  are  usually  the  next  to  be- 
come involved,  the  legs  being  violently  and  spasmodically  drawn  up, 
and  the  toes  flexed.  The  back  is  sometimes  rigid  and  stiff,  while  in 
other  cases  it  is  affected  with  sudden  and  acute  opisthotonic  seizures. 
The  state  of  the  jaw  is  equally  variable,  in  some  instances  it  may  be 
literally  spoken  of  as  locked,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  disease  is 
much  less  interrupted  by  violent  and  often-recurring  spasmodic 
paroxysms,  than  in  other  and  more  numerous  cases  in  which  this  organ 
seems  relaxed,  its  directing  nervous  influence  paralyzed  and  dead, 
while  the  muscles  feel  soft  and  flabby.  To  this  relaxed  condition  of 
the  jaw  my  informant  appcurently  attached  marked  significanoe,  for  on 
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referring  to  it  she  used  these  words,  ''  When  once  the  jaw  falls  we 
lose  hope,  I  have  never  seen  a  child  come  round  when  that  hap- 
pened." In  one  of  the  spasms  which  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  attend 
this  particular  state  of  the  jaw,  the  strength  of  the  little  sufferer 
£Etils,  and  death  closes  the  scene  in  from  thirty  to  seventj  hours  after 
the  first  premonitoiy  symptoms. 

In  the  foregoing  description  of  the  trismus  I  have,  on  the  authority 
of  my  informants^  dii*ected  especial  attention  to  the  iall  of  the  jaw. 
From  what  has  been  stated  above,  there  are,  it  would  appear,  in  infan- 
tile trismus,  two  conditions  of  this  organ  more  or  less  distinct — the  one 
rigid  and  locked,  the  other  relaxed  and  accompanied  by  paroxysms. 
According  to  some  authors,  the  former  of  these  two  is  &r  the  more 
common,  and  indeed  the  only  one  referred  to.  Thus,  Dr.  West,  in  his 
work  'On  the  Diseases  of  In£incy,*  speaks  of  the  jaw  in  cases  of 
trismus  as  ''  at  first  slightly  open,  and  the  comers  of  the  mouth  drawn 
downwards  and  backwards,  but  as  the  disease  advances  the  jaws  be- 
come quite  closed,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  even  more  drawn  down, 
and  the  lips  firmly  compressed  against  the  gums.*'  On  the  other 
hand,  what  was  stated  at  St.  Kilda,  coupled  with  a  description  of  the 
disease  as  it  occurred  in  the  West  Indies  (where  we  are  informed,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Morrison,  who  practised  in  Demerara  for  eight  years, 
that  the  disorder  is  commouly  called  *' jawfJEdl*'),  permit  us  to  infer 
that  the  opposite  state  is  by  no  means  unusual.  These  two  conditions 
are  probably  to  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  in  proportion 
as  one  or  other  of  them  is  the  more  marked,  so  are  either  the  spinal 
nerves  or  the  reflex  sjrstem  more  directly  involved,  the  spasmodic 
paroxysms  pointing  to  a  disordered  state  of  the  latter,  while  the  per- 
manent rigidity  denotes  the  exalted  action  of  the  former.  The  influence 
severally  exercised  by  one  or  other  of  these  systems  of  nerves  is  at  times 
observable  in  certain  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus.  I  may  refer  for  an 
illustration  to  the  case  of  a  girl,  a  patient  of  Mr.  Lane^s,  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  suffering  from  trismus  induced  by  a 
bum,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  carefully  observing.  After 
various  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  pain  and  stiffness  along  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  over  the  region  of  the  temporal  muscle,  the  lower 
jaw  at  length  became  firmly  locked,  though  the  teeth  were  separated 
by  an  interval  of  nearly  one  inch.  During  five  days  the  distance  which 
intervened  between  the  two  sets  of  incisors  kept  continually  growing 
less,  until  on  the  day  of  her  death  it  was  reduced  to  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  At  no  time  were  the  lower  teeth  rigidly  compressed  against 
the  upper.  This  particular  state  of  the  jaw,  however,  merely  con- 
tinned  so  long  as  the  patient  was  awake  and  remained  conscious.  As 
sleep  crept  over  her  features,  the  sardonic  grin  which  rudely  distorted 
no  ill-favoured  face  gradually  disap()eared,  and  the  expression,  after 
becoming  for  a  moment  natural,  passed  on  to  a  look  which  was  un- 
meaning and  vacant,  and  in  proportion  as  the  sleep  appeared  more 
sound  so  did  the  jaw  more  completely  hang  down,  while  the  tongue 
at  the  same  time  protruded  from  between  the  lips.  With  this  change 
in  the  mouth  the  spasmodic  paroxysms  which  had  before  occurred  at 
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long  intervals,  and  with  comparatively  slight  severity,  became  far 
more  violent,  insomuch  that  the  nurse  was  tinder  the  necessity  of 
guarding  the  tongne  from  becoming  injured,  as  the  teeth  kept  snd- 
denly  gnashing  together.  Such  a  case  is,  I  think,  instructive  in  more 
ways  than  one ;  it  both  illustrates  how,  in  the  conrse  of  the  same 
disease,  the  state  of  any  particular  organ  may  differ  during  the  hours 
of  sleep  and  wakefulness ;  and  it  further  shows  how,  when  the  spinal 
serves  are  for  a  time  released  from  the  restraint  exercised  over  them 
by  the  mind,  a  sort  of  usurped  authority  seems  taken  np  by  the  re- 
flex system.  Experiments  on  animals  in  which,  after  division  of  the 
spinal  cord,  the  reflex  movements  have  been  more  readily  excited, 
together  with  similar  pathological  phenomena  observed  in  cases  of 
paralytic  seizure,  both  8i>eak  to  the  same  truth. 

As  regards  the  extent  to  which  the  trismus  occurs,  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
a  gentleman  who  visited  Bt.  Kilda  in  1838,  and  on  his  authority  re- 
peated in  the  flfth  volume  of  this  Review,  that  it  proves  fatal  to  eight 
out  of  every  ten  infants  who  are  bom  alive.  In  the  ten -year  register 
to  which  I  have  already  refered,  as  extending  from  1880  to  1840,  and 
which  consequently  includes  the  year  1838,  out  of  sixty-four  deaths, 
thirty-three,  or  about  one-half,  are  assigned  to  the  t^mus.  During 
the  last  five  years  likewise,  from  1856  to  1861,  in  which  a  register  has 
likewise  been  employed  for  chronicling  the  deaths,  out  of  the  total  of 
seventeen,  eight  are  entered  under  this  disease.  I  may  further  men- 
tion as  the  result  of  a  calculation  based  upon  a  statement  elicited  from 
the  diflerent  families  in  the  island,  respecting  the  number  of  children 
they  had  peverally  lost  and  succeeded  in  rearing,  that  the  former 
amounted  in  the  present  generation  to  eighty-five,  and  the  latter  to 
forty-four.  Of  these  eighty-five,  however,  probably  one-third  would 
be  due  to  various  other  causes  of  death  incidental  to  childhood.  On 
striking  an  average  from  these  figures,  we  are  probably  not  fisir  from 
the  truth  in  affirming,  that  since  the  year  1 830  ^ve  in&nts  out  of 
every  nine  bom  alive  have  fallen  victims  to  the  ravages  of  the  trismus. 
In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases,  death  occurred  between  the  fifth 
and  the  tenth  day,  though  in  one  instance,  considered  most  unusual,  it 
is  true,  life  was  prolonged  to  the  seventeenth  day.  Great  as  this 
tetanic  mortality  undoubtedly  is,  it  has  been  &r  exceeded  in  the  case 
of  the  Westmann  Isles,  off"  the  coast  of  Iceland.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  in 
an  appendix  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  travels  in  Iceland,  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  the  disease  as  it  occurred  in  one  of  those 
islands  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Thus,  in  speaking  of 
Heimacy,  one  of  the  group,  he  remarks  that  the  population,  which  at 
that  time  did  not  amount  to  two  hundred,  was  '*  almost  entirely  sup- 
ported by  emigration  from  the  mainland,  scarcely  a  single  instance 
having  been  known,  during  the  twenty  years  preceding  his  visit,  of  a 
child  surviving  the  period  of  infancy."  He  supplies  a  table  showing 
the  mortality  consequent  upon  the  disease,  and  the  days  upon  which 
death  occurred.  We  there  learn  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  deaths,  seventy-five  took  place  on  the  seventh  day^  twenty-two  on 
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the  axtb,  eighteen  on  the  ninth,  and  sixteen  on  the  fifUi  and  eighth« 
In  this  list  the  second  and  twenty:  first  days  are  respectively  the 
earliest  and  latest  on  which  the  disease  terminated  £fttally. 

Let  US  now  tarn  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  causes  at  work 
at  St.  Kilda  to  which  this  heavy  mortality  may  be  attributed.  It 
has  been  assigned,  both  here  aud  at  the  Westmann  IideS)  to  the  filthy 
manner  of  1^  which  prevails  among  the  people.  Such  expressions 
are,  howevw,  somewhat  vague,  and  do  not  oonvey  any  very  definite 
idea  respecting  the  nature  of  those  particularly  ofiensive  customs  which 
both  generate  the  disorder  here,  and  might  be  expected  to  do  so 
wherever  they  prevailed.  An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  diseassi 
by  the  apparently  opposite  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred^ 
tends  rather  to  oonfbse  the  mind  than  assists  it  in  arriving  at  any  well* 
grounded  conclusion.  Thus,  for  example,  eighty  years  ago  we  observe 
it  prevalent  in  an  i^parently  welLordered  lying-in  hospital  in  Dublin, 
tarrying  off  vast  numbers  of  negro  in&nts  in  our  West  Indian  co* 
lonies,  checking  all  increase  of  population  at  St.  Elilda,  and  the  com* 
plete  scourge  of  tiie  Westmann  Isles.  Few,  indeed,  seemed  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  these  several  loc^ties.  In  respect  to  race, 
diet,  occupation,  and  dimate^they  more  or  less  di^red  from  each 
other.  In  one  respect,  and  in  one  only,  may  a  certun  similarity  be 
traced  between  them« 

The  ocoarrenoe  <^*  ii^antile  lockjaw  has  often  been  ascribed  to  one 
or  other  of  the  following  causes :  mismanagement  of  the  umbilical 
cord  at  the  time  of  birth,  exposure  of  the  infants  to  sudden  altema* 
tions  of  temperature,  aud  a  vitiated  atmo^here  dependent  upon  defi* 
eient  ventikU^u.  Whatever  influence  may  be  due  to  the  first  in  in- 
ducing the  diforder  in  other  places,  it  certainly  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  it  at  St  Kilda;  inasmuch  as  both  the  operation  itself 
and  the  treatment  subsequently  adopted,  are,  as  far  as  I  could  leam^ 
in  no  way  different  from  that  generally  practised  along  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  where  no  such  untoward  circumstances  follow  as  a  results 
Neither  are  we,  I  thiuk,  justified  in  attributing  more  weight  to  the 
effects  of  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Among  the  Hebrides  the 
climate  is  remarkably  equable^  and  the  examination  of  meteorological 
tables  taken  at  places  not  far  removed  from  St.  Kilda  in  respect  to 
their  latitude,  justify  me  in  saying  that  there  are  few  parts  of  Great 
Britain  where  either  the  extremes  of  temperature  between  day  and 
night,  or  summer  and  winter,  are  subject  to  such  trifling  variations. 
Th^  vitiated  atmosphere,  however,  the  third  cause  frequently  adduced, 
cannot  be  considered  as  innocuous  as  the  other  two ;  but  to  render 
this  part  of  my  subject  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  one  or 
two  important  distinctions  between  an  ordinary  Highland  bothie  and 
a  St.  Kilda  huL  Viewed  from  their  exterior,  indeed,  there  is  little 
i^preciable  difibrenoe,  and  what  there  is  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
latto*.  It  is  to  this  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  dwellings 
that  the  cause  of  the  trismus  on  the  island  has  probably  escaped 
observation.  In  the  Hebrides  and  along  the  north-west  coast  of 
Scotland,  the  cabin  is  usually  constructed  of  unhewn  stones  loosely 
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piled  together,  withont  the  addition  of  mortar.  The  roof  is  closely 
thatched,  excepting  at  one  comer,  where  a  hole,  some  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  as  far  as  practicable  sheltered  from  the  wind,  may  generally 
be  observed.  At  this  hole  the  smoke,  which  freely  rises  from  a  peat 
fire  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  is  allowed  to  escape.  This  aperture  in 
the  roof  being  nn covered  both  by  day  and  night,  contributes  in  no 
small  degree  towards  keeping  up  a  very  efficient  system  of  ventilation. 
In  the  St.  Kilda  hnts  this  smoke-hole  is  dispensed  with  ;  and  further, 
on  carefully  examining  into  the  construction  of  the  dwellings,  I  found 
that  the  walls,  instead  of  being  loosely  put  together,  and  to  a  great 
extent  pervious  to  the  atmosphere,  consisted  of  a  double  stone  dyke, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  completely 
filled  with  layers  of  peat  and  sods,  whereby  all  ingress  of  fresh  air  is 
altogether  excluded.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  people  for  keeping 
their  houses  thus  hermetically  closed,  is  the  great  scarcity  of  manure. 
In  other  parts  of  the  Hebrides  the  long  sea-weed,  which  is  cut  and 
collected  at  the  time  of  the  spring-tides,  is  employed  for  fertilizing 
the  soil.  In  St.  Kilda,  on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  this 
source  of  supply  being  not  very  accessible,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
snbstitute,  the  inhabitants  strive  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  smoke.  Thus  it  is  that  the  soot  is  thickly  deposited  on 
the  inside  of  the  cottage  roof.  With  the  return  of  spring  this  richly 
coated  layer  is  carefully  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  corre- 
sponding addition  to  the  outer  thatch.  I  believe  it  is  principally 
to  this  in-door  manufacture  of  soot,  the  conditions  for  the  suc- 
cessfiil  preparation  of  which  are  so  directly  at  variance  with  all  sani- 
tary requirements,  that  we  must  assign  the  vast  prevalence  of  the 
trismus.  Let  philanthropists  calculate  the  amount  of  health  and 
life  at  which,  during  many  generations,  these  poor  people  have  been 
content  to  purchase  a  few  loads  of  manure ! 

In  support  of  this  defective  system  of  ventilation  being  the  chief 
cause  of  the  infantile  mortality,  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  in  almost 
every  place  where  the  trismus  has  more  especially  prevailed,  the  ventila- 
tion has  been  found  proportionately  defective.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  to  which  I  have  before  referred  in  connexion 
with  this  subject,  the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  ventilation 
gradually  reduced  the  mortality  from  17  to  little  more  than  1^  per 
cent.  In  our  West  Indian  colonies  likewise,  at  the  time  the  disease 
there  was  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  repeated  reference  is  made  to 
the  close  and  confined  apartments  in  which  the  women  were  lodged 
during,  and  for  the  first  few  days  after,  the  birth  of  their  children. 
Thus  Dr.  Maxwell  states  that  on  these  occasions,  *Hhe  air  was  care- 
fully excluded  from  the  apartment,  and  a  fire  kindled."  Dr.  Morrison 
also,  who  himself  practised  in  the  West  Indies,  speaks  of  '^  confined 
and  smoky  houses  as  a  probable  cause  of  the  disease."  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  what  is  the  exact  construction  of  the  dwellings  in  the 
Westmann  Isles,  as  regards  the  requirements  of  ventilation  ;  whether, 
in  &ct,  they  differ  as  much  from  the  Icelandic  huts,  as  the  St.  Kilda 
do  from  the  generality  of  Highland  bothies ;  between  the  inhabitants 
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of  tbeae  islaDds,  however,  and  the  St.  Kildeana,  we  find  a  curious 
point  of  resemblance  in  respect  to  their  diet,  to  which  it  is  right  that 
I  shoald  allade.  It  consists  in  the  oonsumption  among  both  people  of 
a  great  number  of  sea-fowl,  and  especially  fulmars,  which  abound 
around  their  coasts.  That  such  a  diet,  especially  when  the  salted  birds 
are  eaten,  should  prove  detrimental  to  the  firee  secretion  of  milk,  is 
readily  to  be  credited ;  while  at  Kilda  likewise,  I  was  informed  that 
during  the  first  four  or  five  days  after  their  confinement,  the  mothers 
can  but  to  a  very  small  extent  contribute  to  the  sustenance  of  their 
in&nts.  The  latter  are  consequently,  during  this  period,  principally 
hand-fed.  Whether  there  is  anything  in  the  flesh  of  the  fulmars  which 
renders  their  use  peculiarly  injurious,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say, 
I  may  observe,  however,  as  some  slight  support  of  such  a  view,  that 
in  taking  the  birds  by  means  of  a  noose,  which  is  cast  around  their 
necks,  great  care  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  fowler  in  guarding 
his  eyes  against  a  remarkably  pungent  oil,  which  the  fulmar,  when 
disturbed,  is  wont  to  eject  at  the  intruder.  Possibly,  some  principle 
of  an  equally  irritating  nature  may  exist  in  the  flesh,  and  so,  through 
the  mother,  act  specifically  on  the  infiint.  In  the  hand-feeding,  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother's  nursing,  there  seems  no  ground  for  complaint, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  conducted  in  every  way  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples. Though  I  have  deemed  it  right  to  make  this  allusion  to  the 
possible  consequences  of  partaking  of  a  fulmar  diet,  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  I  do  not  myself  attach  so  much  weight  to  any  influenoe 
it  may  exercise,  as  to  that  of  the  very  deficient  ventilation,  and  I 
am.  the  rather  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Henry 
Holland  seems  to  imply  that  the  fulmar  is  eaten  in  parts  of  Iceland 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Westmann  Isles,  without  the  supervention 
of  the  trismus. 

Besides  the  lock-jaw,  there  is  yet  another  very  singular  affection 
associated  with  St.  Kilda,  which  happened,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  to 
be  rife  among  the  islanders ;  it  is  feimiliarly  known  by  the  name  ''  boat 
cough  ;*'  the  term  denoting  what  is  universally  believed  in  the  island, 
that  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  the  Hebrides  has  now  been  so  fre- 
quently followed  by  an  outbreak  of  this  disorder,  that  the  two  neces- 
sarily stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  As  many 
of  my  readers  may  doubtless  consider  that  in  giving  credence  to  a  story 
of  this  kind,  I  am  dealing  in  the  marvellous,  I  propose  briefly  to  con- 
sider the  nature  and  weight  of  the  evidence  upon  which  my  remarks 
are  founded,  that  evidence  being  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
popular  belief  of  the  islanders,  and  in  several  instances  but  tardily 
conceded  The  first  notice  of  the  disorder  which  I  have  been  able  to 
meet  with,  is  contained  in  Martin's  account  of  his  visit  to  St.  Kilda 
in  1692.  His  description  of  the  place  appears  to  have  found  favour 
at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  inasmuch  as  the  following  references 
are  taken  from  the  fourth  edition  of  that  work.  He  enjoyed  a  good 
reputation  among  his  contemporaries,  and  has  generally  been  looked 
upon  as  a  trustworthy  guide  on  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated.  His 
curiosity  appears  to  have  been  aroused  by  the  description  he  had  beard 
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of  this  "  boAt  congfi,**  and  be  determined  to  spare  no  pains  in  tboronglily 
inveetigating  the  matter  by  interrogating  the  inhabitants  in  eyerything 
relating  to  its  history  and  symptoms.  He  fonnd  their  testimony 
nnanimons  in  all  that  related  to  the  disease,  and  they  ftirther  assured 
him  that  they  not  only  became  affected  after  holding  direct  intercourse^ 
trith  strangers  who  landed  on  their  shores,  but  likewise  in  consequence 
of  the  arrival  of  packages  of  foreign  goods.  He  himself  evidently 
%as  at  first  disposed  "  to  look  upon  all  this  notion  of  infection  as  a 
mere  fancy,"  till  he  found  the  disease  break  out  apparently  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  own  arrivaL  This  circumstance,  together  with  the 
tesult  of  his  inquiries,  and  general  observations  on  the  subject,  led  him 
to  give  his  assent  to  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  islanders.  Some  fifty 
years  after  Martin's  visit,  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Macaulay  was  sent  as 
missionary  to  St.  Kilda.  He  informs  us  that  he  received  especial 
instructions  from  his  employers  to  investigate  the  whole  question  of  the 
*^boat  cough.**  He  appears  to  have  set  out  with  a  determination  not 
to  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  mere  heantay,  but  to  be  guided 
by  what  he  might  see.  For  such  an  inquiry  his  residence  on  the  island 
as  missionary  afforded  him  peculiar  fecilities.  After  speaking  of  thct 
general  immunity  of  the  inhabitants  from  all  cases  of  illness  at  thci 
time  he  arrived,  he  remarks,  "  I  began  to  conclude  with  pleasure  that 
my  visit  would  do  them  no  injury,  but  1  concealed  my  suspicions,  that 

I  might  not  tempt  them  to  impose  upon  me But  my  doubts 

and  suspicions  were  soon  removed.  On  the  third  day  after  I  landed, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  discovered  evident  sjrmptoms  of  a  violent 
cold,  such  as  hoarseness,  coughing,  cKscharging  of  phlegm,  &c,,  and  in 
6ight  days,  they  were  all  infected  with  an  uncommon  disease,  attended 
in  some  cases  with  severe  headache  and  feverish  disorder,  so  that  with- 
out rejecting  the  most  convincing  of  all  evidence,  the  evidence  of  the 
Senses,  I  was  not  able  to  suspect  that  their  complaints  at  that  time 
Vere  either  feigned  or  imaginary.**  As  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  mere  residents  on  the  island,  though  not  themselves  natives, 
may  after  a  time  become  infiBcted,  he  relates  an  anecdote  regarding  a 
Mrs.  McLeod,  a  widow  of  a  former  missionary,  which  was  confirmed 
to  him  by  herself.  She  asserted  that  for  three  years  aft^r  going  to  St. 
Kilda  she  escaped  the  general  infection,  but  aftier  that  time  was  a 
sufferer  like  the  rest  of  the  islanders.  Mr.  Macaulay  further  remarks^ 
that  the  natives  complain  of  the  company  of  strangers  being  for  some 
time  very  offensive  to  them,  and  speaks  of  their  "finding  a  difficulty 
in  breathing  a  light  sharp  air  when  they  are  near  you.**  The  next 
writer  who  refers  to  the  subject  is  Mr.  James  Wilson,  in  his  *  Voyage 
Round  the  Coast  of  Scotland.*  In  this  work  he  gives  an  interesting 
description  of  St.  Kilda,  and  its  missionary  Mr.  Mackenzie  (the  gentle^ 
man  to  whose  industry  I  am  indebted  for  the  ten-year  register),  who 
he  assures  us  "  confirmed  the  account  which  he  had  formerly  read  and 
disbelieved,  of  the  natives  being  almost  always  attacked  by  influenza 
after  the  arrival  of  a  boat  from  the  Long  Island,  the  eastern  range 
with  which  they  have  necessarily  most  frequent  intercourse.**  During 
my  cruise  among  the  Hebrides  in  the  summer  of  I860;  I  fell  in,  at 
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Bftrns  vith  an  intelligent  old  man,  who  had  fbr  a  period  of  many 
years  held  the  offioe  of  steward  to  the  proprietor  of  St.  Kilda.  In 
tiie  discharge  of  this  office,  it  was  his  dnty  to  visit  the  island  once  of 
twice  annnally,  to  collect  the  rent,  which  is  paid  in  feathers,  oil,  inv 
My  informant  was  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age,  and  spoke  of 
having  made  the  voyage  nearly  eighty  times  in  the  coarse  of  his  life^ 
The  resnlt  of  his  long  aoqnaintance  with  the  island  was  the  oonvictioa 
on  his  mind  that  the  St.  Kildeans  seem  rarely  capable  of  associating 
with  strangers  without  experiencing  an  attack  of  influenza.  He  was 
at  a  loss  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  occurrence,  but  considered  that 
his  experience  of  the  people  justified  him  in  vouching  for  the  &otr 
At  the  time  I  myself  landed  at  St.  Elllda,  I  felt  so  sceptical  in  regard 
to  everything  rating  to  this  **  boat  cough,**  that  had  not  a  chance 
eircumstanoe  presented  it  to  my  notice,  I  should  scarcely  have  made  it 
a  subject  of  inquiry.  The  circumstance  to  which  I  allude  was  the 
visit  of  H.M.S.  Porcwpmei  Captain  Otter,  ILN.,  some  ten  days  pre* 
viomsly,  to  which  Uie  inhabitants  referred  a  most  severe  attack  of  in- 
fluenza ftom  which  they  were  at  that  time  suffering.  One  of  the  mosi 
remarkable  peculiarities  in  connexion  with  this  visitation  of  sickness, 
however  it  arose,  was  the  extent  to  which  the  whole  population 
appeared  to  be  affected.  There  was  a  look  of  extreme  depreasion  and 
lassitude  about  every  person  we  saw,  and  the  short  hacking  congh 
heard  on  every  side  resembled  the  monotonous  and  gloomy  sounds 
which  issue  from  the  wards  of  a  consumption  hospital  Even  sup« 
posing  for  a  moment  that  these  attacks  of  influenza  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  vessel,  it  nevertheless  appears 
singular  that  a  whole  community,  snudl  though  it  be,  should  be  so 
frequently  and  suddenly  prostrated  by  a  debilitating,  and  in  some 
cases  even  a  dangerous,  disorder,  as  we  witness  in  this  case.  The 
B3rmptoms  of  the  disease  in  the  particular  outbreak  which  I  happened 
to  witness  were  much  more  severe  than  those  of  ordinary  catarrh.  In 
the  ton-year  register,  three  deaths  out  of  sixty-four  are  attributed  to 
this  cause,  nearly  as  large  a  proportion,  though  the  numbers  are  too 
•mall  for  admitting  such  an  inference,  as  &11  victims  to  phthisis  ia 
some  districts  in  England  and  Wales.  An  extreme  feeling  of  prostra* 
tion,  as  in  severe  epidemics  of  ordinary  influenza,  forms  a  marked 
feature  in  the  disorder,  and  is  often  preceded  by  great  febrile  disturb* 
ance.  The  supervention  of  haomoptysis,  likewise,  is  spoken  of  as  an 
occasional  occurrence,  and  is  referred  to  by  one  of  the  missionaries  as 
having  Allien  under  his  observation. 

On  the  foregoing  evidence,  so  far  at  least  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  the  existence  of  the  ^  boat  cough  **  more  especially  depends. 
If  we  consider  it  sufScient  to  point  to  some  mysterious  connexion 
between  the  arrival  of  strangers  and  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic,  to 
account  for  the  coincidence  is  by  no  means  very  easy.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  disorder  has  been  sometimes  attributed  to  the  £itct  that 
the  visit  of  a  vessel  often  leads  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  liability  of  taking  cold  in  rendering  assistance  on 
landing.     The  deficient  shelter  of  the  harbour  causes  a  heavy  sea  to 
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break  upon  the  shore;  hence,  as  is  almost  an  established  custom  of  the 
island,  whenever  a  boat  is  seen  approaching  the  land,  some  eight  or 
ten  of  the  natives,  with  a  view  of  rendering  assistance,  join  hand  to 
hand,  walk  out  into  the  breakers,  catch  her  as  she  rises  on  a  wave,  and 
haul  her  high  and  dry  on  the  beach.  There  are  those  who  would  see 
in  this  exposure  a  severe  attack  of  cold  of  an  infectious  character. 
The  hardships  to  which  these  people  are  habituated  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  calling  as  fowlers,  forbid  our  admitting  such  an  explanation  as 
this.  Moreover,  the  disease  has  on  several  occasions  occurred  when 
either  the  antipathy  entertained  towards  the  intruders,  or  the  moderate 
state  of  the  weather,  has  prevented  their  extending  the  customary  aid. 
In  the  opinion  of  others,  the  affection  is  looked  upon  as  a  periodical 
epidemic,  dependent  upon  easterly  winds,  and  only  so  &r  connected 
with  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  as  the  wind  from  that  quarter  would 
fiivour  her  course.  This  theory,  however,  &ils  to  account  for  several 
visitations — as,  for  example,  that  which  followed  the  visit  of  Martin, 
whose  party,  in  consequence  of  the  opposite  direction  of  the  wind,  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  their  oars.  The  Porcupine,  likewise,  as  a  Govern- 
ment steamer,  would  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the 
wind. 

There  are  few  questions  connected  with  the  science  of  medicine 
involved  in  greater  obscurity  than  the  origin  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  the  causes  upon  which  that  property  depends.  Many  disorders 
of  this  nature  are  prevalent  at  the  present  time,  but  found  no  place 
in  the  nosology  of  the  ancieuts.  What  combination  of  influences 
fiivourable  to  their  development  impressed  on  these  several  varieties 
their  distinctive  features,  and  what  are  the  causes  which  still  tend  to 
keep  them  separate  and  defined  ?  Why,  again,  do  we  see  such  varying 
degrees  of  susceptibility  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  the  poison  of 
the  different  infectious  disorders,  that  one  person  in  constant  attendance 
upon  a  fever  patient  escapes  unscathed,  while  another  merely  entering 
his  room  is  selected  as  a  prey  ?  These  are  questions  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  disease,  neither  have  been,  nor  admit 
of  being  satisfactorily  answered,  though  they  testify  to  the  subtile 
nature  of  the  different  morbid  poisons,  both  in  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  their  influence  is  diffused,  and  their  origin  masked  in  ob- 
scurity. Is  there  anything  in  this  boat  cough  which  might  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  susceptibility  to  certain  disorders,  at  any  rate,  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  dependent  upon  the  pai-ticular  circumstances  under  which  a 
community  may  happen  to  live,  and  so  throw  some  light  on  the  possible 
origin  of  influenzas  ?  Is  it  supposable,  from  what  has  been  said  in 
r^ard  to  the  suddenness  of  its  attack,  that  when  men  live  for  a  length 
of  time  entirely  shut  out  frx>m  the  rest  of  the  world,  under  conditions 
altogether  exceptional,  both  as  respects  occupation  and  diet,  the  mere 
£ftct  of  their  coming  in  contact  with  strangers  should  exercise  a  sort 
of  infectious  influence  on  the  more  susceptible  of  the  two  ?  I  have 
related  above  how  the  people  in  certain  cases  complain  of  experiencing 
a  certain  strange  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  company  of  visitors,  a 
feeling  we  can  imagine  similar  to  what  is  often  felt  in  the  presence  of 
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perBODfl  sulfering  from  ordinary  catarrh,  and  whioh  seems  to  justify 
sacb  expressions  as  the  being  sensible  of  having  contracted  a  cold  from 
another.  That  susceptibility  to  certain  contagious  diseases  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  increase,  and  the  diseases  themselves,  when  they 
do  appear,  to  prove  more  malignant  in  proportion  as  their  outbreak 
is  the  longer  delayed,  the  observation  of  individual  cases,  no  less  than 
the  history  of  epidemics,  as  seen  among  secluded  societies,  permit  us,  I 
think,  to  infer.  Illustrations  of  the  former,  we  may  consider  as  in  some 
degree  adduced,  by  observing  the  greater  severity  of  such  disorders  when 
contracted  by  adults  as  compared  with  children ;  while  the  latter  is 
exemplified,  in  their  still  intensified  &tality,  when  occurring  at  distant 
intervals  of  time,  in  such  islands  as  Iceland  and  St.  Eilda.  Thus,  for 
instance,  we  find  that  upwards  of  one  himdrod  and  thirty  years  ago, 
the  small-pox  was  introduced  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
island,  and  before  its  ravages  had  ceased,  carried  off  more  than  half  the 
population.  The  fat^l  severity  of  several  irruptions  of  the  same  disease, 
recurring  after  being  long  unknown,  in  the  island  of  Iceland,  may  be 
found  recorded  in  its  history.  In  the  year  1846,  measles,  after  b^ing 
absent  from  the  Faroe  Isles  for  sixty-five  yeara,  were  at  length  intro* 
duced.  The  disease  proved  extremely  severe,  both  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  persons  attacked,  and  the  proportion  of  the  cases  which  termi- 
nated fatally.  A  few  years  ago,  the  same  disease,  after  a  long  period 
of  time,  made  its  appearance  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
island  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Long  Island,  and  out  of  a  population 
bat  little  exceeding  one  hitndred  persons,  carried  off  thirteen.  May 
we  not  explain  the  accumulated  fatality  in  all  these  cases  by  supposing 
that  in  the  same  manner  as  the  different  cereals  flourish  beet  when 
planted  in  a  virgin  soil,  or  at  long  intervals  of  time,  so  it  is  with  in- 
fectious diseases  1 — the  more  distant  their  visitation,  the  richer  the 
pabulum  supplied  for  the  epidemic. 

Among  the  other  causes  of  death  recorded  in  the  ten-year  register, 
those  from  dysentery  are  the  most  numerous;  no  less  than  six  being 
ascribed  to  its  ravages,  and  two  more  to  "  green  sickness."  If  we 
consider  that  the  population  at  this  time  was  only  one  hundred  and 
five,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  large  proportion,  and  see  in  this  circum- 
stance a  proof  of  the  severe  intestinal  irritation  which  is  apt  to  follow 
the  continued  use  of  such  a  diet  as  salted  sea-birds  and  coarsely-ground 
oatmeal. 

The  dysentery  I  should  feel  disposed  to  attribute  more  especially  to 
the  use  of  the  sea-fowl,  inasmuch  as  in  many  districts  of  the  Highlands, 
at  particular  times  of  the  year,  the  food  of  the  people  consists  so 
exclusively  of  oatmeal,  that  the  efiects  of  its  constant  employment 
may  be  readily  seen.  In  the  majority  of  instances  they  wiU  be  found 
to  consist  either  of  well-defined  cases  of  pyrosis,  or  some  other  modifi- 
cation of  dyspepsia,  associated  more  especially  with  the  upper  portion 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  Under  these  circumstances  tenderness  over 
the  epigastrium,  and  a  burning  sensation  along  the  course  of  the 
ossophagus,  are  symptoms  repeatedly  dwelt  on.  Two  more  deaths  are 
entered  in  the  words,  "  went  over  the  rocks,"  or  fell  victims  to  their 
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hazardous  oalliDg  of  snaring  tlM  sea-fowL  I  was  informed  on  the 
island  that  daring  the  last  thirty-five  years  five  men  have  ezperienoed 
a  simikr  firte.  Two  women  are  said  to  have  died  in  childbirth.  In 
the  report  of  the  Registrar-Qen^nal  for  Scotland  pnblished  in  the 
^ring  of  1861,  the  proportional  nnmber  of  deaUis  attributed  to  this 
caose  in  the  insohir  districts  of  Scotland,  is  one  in  forty-eight,  while 
in  the  case  of  women  residing  on  the  mainland  it  is  not  more  than 
one  in  one  hundred  and  forty-five.  The  frequent  oconrrence  of  death 
from  this  caose  among  a  population  in  other  respects  healthy  and 
lemarkably  long-lived,  and  the  numerous  instances  in  which,  even 
though  the  result  proved  favourable,  instrumental  interference  was 
called  fdr,  repeatedly  struck  me  while  rcBiding  in  the  Hebrides.  I  could 
never  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  it  was  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  heavy  creels  of  peat,  potatoes,  and  seaweed,  which  it  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  women  to  carry  on  their  backa  The  chief  weight  of  this 
creel  or  wicker  basket  rests  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  spine,  which 
the  rope  passing  round  the  chest  rather  asiists  in  balancing,  than 
materially  lessena  If  we  consider  the  early  age  at  which  the  young 
women  apply  themselves  to  these  burdens,  before  the  ossification  of  the 
pelvic  bones  is  yet  completed,  it  seems  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
the  bones  may  to  some  extent  yield,  causiug  a  mechanical  obstruction^ 
and  so  ccmtributing  to  the  difficulties  of  parturition. 

Another  curious  fact  connected  with  life  at  St.  Kilda,  which  again 
vpeakB  to  the  iufluence  of  employment  on  health,  is  the  remarkable 
disproportionate  longevity  betwe^i  the  nude  and  female  inhabitants. 
It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  in  the  case  of  the  men  sixty  years 
IS  a  limit  of  life  but  rarely  passed,  while  the  women  not  infrequently 
attain  an  age  of  fourscore  years  and  upwards.  The  old  fector  to  whom 
I  have  before  referred  as  being  long  connected  with  St.  Kilda,  informed 
me  that  during  his  prolonged  acquaintance  with  the  island  he  could 
not,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  recal  to  mind  any  males  who  suc- 
oeeded  In  reaching  the  far  side  of  sixty  years,  while  a  green  old  age 
on  the  part  of  the  women  was  of  not  infrequent  occurrence.  The 
food  and  dwellings  common  to  the  two  sexes  would  naturally  be  the 
same;  hence,  however  objectionable,  they  would  not  necessarily  i^pear 
a  bar  to  length  of  days  when  once  the  constitution  had  become  hardened 
to  their  influence.  The  difference,  therefore,  must  probably  be  set 
down  to  the  calling  of  the  men,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  they  are 
frequently  suspended  during  several  hours  by  a  rope  attached  round 
their  waist  That  the  continued  strain,  both  bodily  and  mental,  to 
which  the  system  is  thus  exposed,  should  tend  to  congestion,  and 
eventually  to  organic  disease  of  some  of  the  more  important  internal 
organs,  may  readily  be  l>elieved.  While  on  the  island,  moreover,  I 
myself  observed  in  the  case  of  two  men,  but  little  past  the  prime  of 
life,  marked  indications  of  dropsical  effusions,  and  was  informed  that 
similar  indications  of  disease  were  by  no  means  rare  among  the  men« 
From  tubercular  diseases  the  inhabitants  enjoy,  as  it  appears,  a  remark- 
able immunity.  One  woman  indeed,  seventy  years  of  sge,  is  registered 
as  having  died  of  consumption,  though  her  death  might  probably  with 
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more  tnraih  be  attributed  to  clironie  bro&chitis.  Tbe  answers  I  received 
to  my  mqairies  respecting  the  occurrence  of  trae  tabercnlar  phthisb 
from  the  more  intelligent  persons,  convinced  me  that  the  few  cases 
4he7  associated  with  the  symptoms  of  that  disease  were  confined  to  the 
old  and  invalided.  I  may  here  remaiic,  in  reference  to  palmonary 
consumption,  the  extreme  rarity  of  which  disease  among  tbe  Hebrides 
I  oideavonred  to  point  out  in  an  article  in  this  '  Review '  for  October, 
I860,  that  the  word  by  which  it  is  expressed  in  the  Ck^lic  language 
literally  signifies  a  ^  wasting"  or  *^  decAjy**  and  hence,  though  all  cases  of 
phthisis  are  probably  entered  in  the  register  under  that  heading, 
numerous  other  pulmonary  disorders  are  included  in  so  general  a  term. 
We  may  therefore,  I  think,  infer  that  fevourable  as  is  the  testimony 
of  the  ktely-published  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  fer  Scotland 
respecting  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  this  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
they  may  still  be  considered  as  unavoidably  overdrawn.  Of  the 
remaining  deaths  two  are  attributed  to  croup,  a  frequent  and  fetal 
disease  among  these  islands ;  and  one  to  cancer.  Of  the  latter  disease, 
a  second  fetal  case  had  occurred  immediately  prior  to  my  visit  to  the 
idand. 

Before  bringing  my  observations  on  the  ten-year  register  to  a  dose, 
I  would  direct  a  passing  remark  on  the  apparently  trivial  circumstances 
to  which,  among  rude  states  of  society,  fetal  results  may  be  traced.  In 
many  respects,  on  a  cursory  survey,  at  any  rate,  the  habits  of  life 
whicb  prevail  at  the  Faroe  Isles  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  at  St. 
Kilda.  From  the  feet,  however,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
being  well  supplied  with  materials  for  fertilising  their  soil  out  of  doors, 
the  necessity  of  preparing  a  substitute  by  dosing  all  the  apertures  ia 
their  houses,  was  never  forced  on  their  minds.  The  consequence  is  that 
they  breathe  both  by  day  and  by  night  a  wbolesome  and  renovating 
air;  and  from  this  canse,  probably,  more  than  any  other,  are,  in  spite  <^ 
thdr  nauseous  food,  and  the  open  sewers  round  their  huts,  the  longest- 
lived  community  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  their  annual  rate  of 
mortality  being  only  12*5  in  eveiy  one  thousand  persons.  In  St. 
Kilda,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poisonous  atmosphere  tells  with  sucb 
€ittal  ^fl^ts,  that  out  of  a  popuUtion  of  105,  in  the  course  of  the  ten 
years  to  which  I  have  so  often  alluded,  64  deaths  occurred,  exhibiting 
a  yearly  death-rate  of  60*9  in  the  1000  ;  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that 
obs^ved  in  the  most  unhealthy  manufacturing  districts  in  England  and 
Wales. 

I  have  thus  run  over  some  of  the  prindpal  causes  of  death  which  I 
found  recorded  in  the  ten-year  register,  with  a  few  passing  remarks  on 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  arose.  They  contain,  I  think, 
oonsideraUe  interest,  as  occurring  spontaneously  from  natural  though 
preventible  causes,  and  as  being  altogether  unconnected  with  that 
great  femily  of  disease  to  which  man,  in  proportion  as  he  goes  more 
out  into  the  world,  and  comes  into  more  frequent  contact  with  his 
brother  man,  appears  to  render  himself  obnoxious.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  small-pox  at  St.  Kilda,  to  which  I  have  referred,  neither  th^ 
disease,  nor  measles^  nor  scarlatina  have,  as  fSw  at  least  as  I  was  able 
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to  discover,  been  introdaoed  upon  the  island.  In  regard  to  diseases  of 
this  class,  though  not  directly  connected  with  mj  subject,  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  remark  that  peculiar  facilities  are  afforded  in 
islands  for  observing  the  circumstances  under  which  they  arise.  In 
large  towns,  and  even  in  country  districte,  in  many  instances,  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  say  how  far  any  particular  outbreak  of  sickness 
is  due  to  directly  contagious  influences,  or  arises  from  cosmical  or 
malarious  exhalations  The  assertions  of  patients  suffering  from  one  or 
other  of  these  affections,  that  they  have  not  come  in  contact  with  persons 
similarly  indisposed,  are  all  of  comparatively  little  value.  In  lai^ge  cities 
especially,  the  street-cabs,  the  "  four-wheeled  fever-traps"  of  the  metro- 
polis, after  depositing  one  passenger  at  a  hospital,  and  the  next  at  a 
ball,  add  largely,  it  may  be  readily  believed,  to  the  tale  of  infectious 
dis^ise.  In  islands,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  in  such  groups 
of  islands  as  the  Hebrides,  the  advantages  of  isolation  are  aided  by  the 
fears  entertained  among  simple  societies  towards  the  sufferers  from 
contagious  disorders.  Hence  it  is  frequently  possible  to  estimate  with  a 
degree  of  certainty  unknown  in  more  i>opulous  places,  how  &t  any  disease 
is  strictly  contagious,  in  other  words,  communicable  from  man  to  man^ 
or  originates  in  maliuria  or  the  variable  conditions  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  this  inquiry  is  the  more  important  at  the  present  time,  inasmuch  as 
there  is,  I  think,  among  many  sanitary  reformers,  a  tendency  to  look  upon 
almost  all  diseases  as  preventible,and  the  most  specific  contagious  poisons 
as  capable  of  being  artificially  produced.  Thus,  for  example,  among 
some  writers,  even  such  a  disease^  as  small-pox  is  spoken  of  as  capable 
of  being  spontaneously  generated  where  the  requirements  of  cleanliness 
are  systematically  violated.  That  sudi,  however,  is  not  the  case  is  both 
proved  by  the  fact  that  this,  and  seveial  other  now  prevalent  disorders, 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  among  whom,  could  they  originate  in 
filth,  the  conditions  favourable  to  their  development  most  undoubtedly 
existed;  and  further,  by  their  non-appearance,  except  when  accidentally 
introduced,  among  the  inhabitants  of  islands.  I  may  refer  to  the  island 
of  Kaasay,  in  which  I  myself  resided  for  the  greater  portion  of  upwards 
of  seven  years,  for  an  illustration  to  the  point  It  is  situated  immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  at  one  point  the  width  of  the  sea 
which  separates  it  from  the  latter  is  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  as  I  have  ascertained  A-om  elderly 
persons  resident  at  Kaasay,  no  single  case  of  either  measles  or  scarlatina 
has  occurred  in  that  island,  while  both  these  affections  have,  at  various 
intervals  of  time,  been  prevalent  in  Skye.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
hamlets  in  the  latter  island,  in  which  the  disease  more  especially 
prevailed,  have  been  those  immediately  opposite  to  Baapay.  But  while 
scarlatina  and  measles  were,  during  all  this  time,  absent  from  the 
island,  sporadic  cases  of  hooping-cough,  even  to  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  might  be  often  observed :  nevertheless,  these  three  disorders 
are  frequently  associated  in  one  category  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  poisons  which  may  lead  to  their  jirodnction. 

Whether  the  causes  for  the  trismus  and  heavy  general  mortality  I 
have  ventured  to  suggest  be  correct,  may  soon  be  satisfitctorily  tested. 
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By  the  visit  of  the  Porcupine  in  the  spring  of  I860,  the  condition  of 
the  island  and  the  manner  of  life  which  prevails  among  the  people 
were  more  prominently  brought  out.  A  violent  hurricane  in  the  early 
part  of  the  following  October  swept  into  the  sea  the  roo&  of  the 
houses  and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  stock  of  food. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  inhabitants  that  this  visitation  was  witnessed 
by  Captain  Otter,  E.N.,  who  was  stationed  off  the  island  at  the  time 
it  occurred.  His  influence  and  representations  caused  the  loss  the 
poor  people  had  sustained  to  be  replaced  by  other  and  more  wholesome 
provisions.  The  improvement  of  the  landing-place  likewise,  carried  out 
under  his  supervision,  owing  to  the  greater  facility  afforded  for  fishing, 
opened  a  new  channel  for  employment  and  food.  Whether  as  a  con- 
sequence of  these  changes  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  from 
inquiries  I  have  lately  made,  I  find  that  since  the  first  visit  of  the 
Forcupiney  the  "boat  cough"  has  not  reappeared  on  the  island.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  days  of  the  trismus  are  in  like  manner 
drawing  to  a  close.  During  the  summer  of  1861,  by  the  direction  of 
the  proprietor,  the  old  cabins  were  being  rapidly  demolished,  and  neatly* 
constructed  felt-roofed  cottages  rising  in  their  stead.  With  all  these 
changes  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this 
once  fiital  disease  may  soon  be  altogether  stayed,  and  its  ravages  known 
only  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Art.  IL 

An  AnoHyms  of  Two  Himdred  and  Twerdy  Cases  qf  PvImoTuvry  Con- 
nmpHon.  By  Willi ak  Eobikson  Hili^  M.I>.  Edin.,  Physician 
to  the  Eastern  Dispensary,  Bath. 

(Concluded  Jivm  p,  613  in  prevUm$  number,) 
Treatment — ^In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  consumption  there  are  two 
main  points  to  be  borne  in  mind ;  1st,  the  general  treatment  of  the 
disease,  and  the  fulfilment  of  those  conditions  which  are  likely  to  re- 
store and  maintain  the  health  and  strength  of  the  invalid ;  and  2ndly, 
the  special  treatment  of  those  more  prominent  and  dangerous  S3rmp- 
toms  or  occasional  accidents  of  the    disease  which  arise  in  certain 


The  first  point  will  be  attained  according  as  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  hygiene  and  therapeutics  of  phthisis,  and  according  to  the 
accuracy  of  our  knowledge  with  reference  to  its  causes. 

It  is  clear  that  those  supposed  to  be  hereditarily  or  otherwise  pre- 
disposed to  pulmonary  phthisis  should  be  protected  by  adequate 
clothing,  avoiding  exposure  to  sudden  cold  or  wet ;  and  hence  it  is 
manifest  that  those  climates  which  are  least  liable  to  changes  in  tem- 
perature and  weather,  are  the  most  suitable  for  such  invalids.  They 
should  also  endeavour  to  avoid  everything  of  a  mentally  depressing 
nature,  such  as  attendance  upon  a  sick  room  and  numerous  other 
things  that  might  be  mentioned  ;  and,  finally,  should  abstain  firom 
everything  that  is  physically  debilitating,  whether  this  consist  in  irre- 
gularitiee  of  life  and  lack  of  out-of-door  exercise,  or  whether  it  depends 
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upon  InsuffiGient  food  and  the  breathing  of  a  pestilential  atmosphere ; 
the  latter  causes,  alas  !  far  less  easy  to  obviate  in  most  cases  among  the 
humbler  class  of  patients  than  the  former. 

With  regard  to  the  therapeutics  of  the  disease,  no  specific  has  yet 
been  discovered  for  pulmonary  phthisis,  nor,  as  I  anticipate,  evw  will 
be.  A  variety  of  therapeutic  agents  have  been  vaunted  and  tried 
from  time  to  time,  as  if  possessing  peculiar  efficacy  in  the  arrest  or 
oure  of  the  disease,  one  of  the  most  recent  of  which  is  the  substanoe 
phosphorus  in  combination  with  potash  and  soda  or  lime,  as  the  hypo^ 
phosphites  of  these  bases,  whioh  has  afforded  an  example  of  the 
danger  of  the  d  priori  mode  of  reasoning  in  medicine,  always  piaise* 
worthy  in  the  extreme,  if  ocnrect,  but  prejudicial  and  hazardous  in  its 
results,  if  blindly  carried  out  when  based  upon  data  of  a  merely  ideal 
oharaoter. 

The  very  doubtful  efficacy  of  these  salts  in  the  cure  or  even  ame- 
lioration of  phthisical  patients,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  impar* 
tial  investigations  of  Dr.  Quain.*  The  results  at  which  he  arrived 
show  that  of  22  cases  only  6  experienced  amelioration,  whilst  in  five 
of  these  six  the  improvement  was  merely  temporary. 

There  being,  then,  at  present  no  drug  known  to  exert  a  specific  in- 
fluence over  the  disease,  there  would  seem,  as  is  proved  by  geneiul 
experience,  to  be  an  indication  for  the  administration  of  those  which 
are  known  to  invigorate  the  system,  increase  the  appetite,  and  aid  the 
digestive  powers,  and  for  this  purpose  iron,  quinine,  and  vegetable 
bitter  infusions  will  be  found  suitable.  From  general  observation,  I 
believe  alkalis  to  be  more  beneficial  in  the  majority  of  cases  than  acida 
Small  doses  in  conjunction  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  infusion  of 
gentian,  will  be  found  of  marked  service  in  the  dyspepsia  of 
phthisis. 

Cod-liver  oil  has  now  for  a  long  time  maintained  a  high  place  in  the 
professional  and  popular  mind  for  its  efficacy  in  consumption,  and 
deservedly  so.  Whether  its  action  is  therapeutic  or  merely  dietetic,  I 
do  not  undertake  to  say.  It  is  remarkable  that  fatty  and  oily  sub- 
stances generally  are  not  only  disliked  by  consumptive  patients,  but 
they  for  the  most  part  disagree  with  them,  and  yet  this  oil,  after  the 
first  few  doses,  usually  agrees  well  and  is  even  relished  by  them,  and 
thus  the  necessary  element  of  fat,  which  is  avoided  in  their  ordinary 
dietary,  is  by  this  means  supplied  to  the  system. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  oil  will  be  satisfactorily  seen  in  the 
analysis  of  my  cases,  which  may,  I  think,  be  looked  upon  as  being  very 
reliable,  inasmuch  as  the  oil  was  not  expressly  given  with  the  view  of 
testing  its  merits,  but  was  supplied  indiscriminately  to  one  batch  of 
cases,  whilst  it  was  withheld  indiscriminately  from  another  batch,  a 
note  being  merely  taken  of  the  fiict  at  the  time  ;  and  on  looking  over 
the  174  cases  in  which  such  a  note  was  taken,  and  comparing  the 
general  result  after  a  certain  period  of  treatment,  averaging  about 
three  months,  I  find  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  derived  positive 
benefit  during  the  time  they  were  under  treatment  is  decidedly  the 
•  See  Lanoeti  Marob,  1860. 
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greatest  amosgst  those  who  were  treated  with  the  ood-liver  oi?« 
What  gives  these  observatious  greater  weight,  is  the  fact  that  the  cases 
which  had  no  oil,  had  everythlDg  else  in  their  fJEiyonr  in  the  way  of 
tonic  medicines,   sedatives,  good  food,  Sue,  in  common  with  the  oil 
cases ;  in  short,  with  the  exception  of  the  oil,  they  were  treated  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  in  exactly  the  same  way ;  and  therefore  I  think 
it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  in- 
creases the  probabilities  of  the  improvement  of  a  consumptive  patient^ 
Thus,  of  174  male  and  female  cases,  103  had  oil,  and  71  had  none —    ^ 
Of  the  103,  64,  or  62*13  per  cent.,  improved. 
„       71,  29,  or  40-84 
So  in  examining  the  male  and  female  cases  separately,  the  only  noticer 
able  difference  is  that  the  proportion  of  females  benefited  without  oil 
exceeds  that  of  the  males ;  whilst  among  those  that  took  oil,  the  same 
preponderating  excess  of  improvement  is  observable  in  each  ;  thus — 
Of  83  males  that  took  oil  52,  or  6265  per  cent.,  improved. 
Of  20  females  „  12,  or  60  „  „ 

Of  47  males  that  had  no  oil  16,  or  3405        „  „ 

Of  24  females  „  13,  or  5415         „  „ 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  true  and  satisfactory  method  of 
testing  the  value  of  a  remedy,  and,  in  generalizations  such  as  this,  of 
course  the  larger  the  number  of  cases  observed,  the  more  correct  the 
result  may  be  presumed  to  be ;  therefore  it  is  possible  that  from  a 
larger  number  of  facts  these  ratios  might  be  somewhat  altered  or  liable 
to  a  degree  of  variation  under  some  change  of  conditions;  but  I  think 
the  numbers  are  sufficiently  large  to  give  good  reason  for  presuming  a 
tolerably  near  approach  to  the  truth. 

To  assume  anything  regarding  the  value  of  any  particular  remedy  in 
any  particular  disease  from  a  limited  number  of  cases,  must  be 
hazardous^  and  will  probably  prove  fallacious  in  most  cases ;  for  putting 
aside  the  bias  of  the  investigator,  who  will  look  at  symptoms  through 
the  coloured  spectacles  of  his  own  theory,  there  are  so  many  other 
sources  of  error  in  the  investigation  of  therapeutic  actions,  that  the 
poit  hoc  propter  hoc  argument  should  be  adopted  only  with  the  very 
greatest  caution  and  circumspection.  Thus,  if  I  were  to  select  a  few 
cases  and  argue  from  them,  I  should  probably  show  that  the  most 
satisfactory  cases  of  improvement  were  at  least  as  frequent  without  oil 
as  with  it. 

The  male  cases  have  also  been  examined  with  the  view  to  ascertain 
whether  the  cod-liver  oil  seemed  to  be  more  effective  in  one  stage  of 
the  disease  than  in  another,  with  the  following  result — 
Patients  treated  with  oil-^ 

Of  those  in  the  1st  stage,  75  per  cent,  improved. 
2nd    „      80        „ 
„  3rd    „     41-66  „  „ 

Patients  treated  without  oil — 

Of  those  in  the  Ist  stage,  50  per  cent,  improved. 
„  2nd    „      50        „ 

3rd    „      362     -  >•  ,. 

57-xxix.  1* 
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It  will  from  tbis  table  be  observed,  tbat  in  every  stage  of  disease  the 
preponderance  in  favour  of  improvement  lies  with  those  that  take  oil, 
but  that  the  probabilities  of  improvement  are  greatly  increased  in  an 
early  stage.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  cases  were  selected,  the 
benefit  of  cod-liver  oil  wonld  appear  to  mnch  greater  effect  than 
where  it  is  given  indiscriminately  to  all  able  to  take  it.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  oil  can  be  taken  either  alone  or  in 
any  fluid,  as  it  best  suits  the  patient,  and  it  will  often  be  found  that 
the  stomach  which  ordinarily  refused  it,  will  retain  it  if  adminis- 
tered in  a  small  dose  about  half  an  hour  after  a  meal 

With  regard  to  the  special  treatment  for  certain  of  the  more  pro- 
minent individual  features  of  phthisis,  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  minute 
details,  but  merely  give  general  results  as  they  appeared  to  be  deve- 
loped in  the  observation  of  cases.  The  dyspepsia  of  phthisis,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  remedy  above  mentioned,  was  in  a  few  cases  notably 
relieved  by  pepsine,  and  in  several,  very  manifestly  so,  by  scruple  doses 
of  bismuth,  most  advantageously  when  administered  a  short  while 
before  mealtime. 

The  pains  so  constantly  complained  of  at  some  time  or  another  in 
the  chest,  are  generally  removed  by  mustard  or  hot  linseed  poultices, 
and  also  the  latter  spread  over  with  extract  of  conium  dissolved  in  a 
little  warm  water,  will  be  found  to  possess  a  marked  topical  anodyne 
effect.  The  ''  dragging**  pains  often  experienced  under  the  clavicles 
are  most  effectually  removed  by  counter-irritation,  and  for  that 
purpose  a  tolerably  saturated  spirituous  solution  of  iodine  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  suited,  partly  because  the  prejudice  against  the  weakening 
effect  of  blisters  is  removed,  and  principally  because  the  iodine  acts 
more  immediately  and  with  comparatively  greater  temporary  intensity 
on  the  skin,  thus  being  a  more  true  and  more  speedy  counter-irritant ; 
and  in  addition,  the  application  of  the  iodine  has  often  been  noticed  to 
be  followed  by  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  cough,  by  relief  of 
dyspnoea,  and  in  many  cases  by  removal  of  the  sense  of  tightness 
across  the  chest  which  is  often  experienced. 

The  profuse  night-sweats  to  which  consumptive  patients  are  liable, 
and  for  the  arrest  of  which  the  medical  attendant  is  frequently  ap- 
pealed to,  have  not  appeared  to  me  to  be  amenable  to  the  direct  influence 
of  any  drug.  The  tinct.  ferri  sesquichlorid.  is  recommended  by  some 
physicians  as  the  most  efficacious,  but  the  only  testimony  I  can  render 
on  that  head  is  that  it  will  often  be  seen  to  faiL  The  oxide  of  zinc 
also  will  be  fotmd  a  very  uncertain  remedy,  if  indeed  it  does  possess 
any  effect  in  that  way.  What  I  think  I  have  seen  most  benefit  from 
is  the  administration  of  ^ye  or  ten  grains  of  gallic  or  tannic  acid  at 
bedtime. 

Sponging  of  the  chest  with  common  salt  and  water  on  retiring  to 
rest  will  also  in  many  cases  arreot  the  night-sweats  most  completely 
and  satisfactorily  ;  but  as  a  rule,  if  the  patient  improves  generally  in 
health  and  strength,  the  night-sweats  will  cease  without  the  exhibition 
of  any  drug  for  the  purpose,  indicating  apparently  that  they  depend 
upon  general  weakness,  and  perhaps  an  atonic  condition  of  the  skin, 
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whicli  would  explain  the  beneficial  action  of  tlie  slight  stimnlation 
imparted  by  salt  and  water. 

In  bsdinoptysis,  when  the  amount  of  blood  brought  up  is  copious, 
it  is  important  that  the  patient  should  maintain  the  upright  posture 
in  bed,  and  sometimes  placing  the  feet  in  hot  water  over  the  side  of 
the  bed  will  appear,  theoretically  at  least,  to  cause  derivation  of  the 
blood  from  the  chest.  The  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  chest 
would  seem  to  be  injurious,  by  driving  the  blood  from  the  surface  upon 
the  lungs,  causing  greater  congestion  of  them,  though  it  is  sometimes 
followed  by  immediate  cessation  of  the  haemoptysis,  acting  possibly  in 
this  way,  that  the  slight  shock  causes  sympathetic  contraction  of  the 
bleeding  vessel.  Dry  cupping  c^  the  chest,  in  cases  able  to  bear  it,  is 
often  followed  by  immediate  arrest  of  hiemorrhage,  acting  possibly  by 
derivation ;  and  in  one  case  I  have  seen  the  operation  of  an  emetic 
attended  by  complete  cessation  of  the  hsemoptysis — a  severe  experi- 
ment, however,  which  one  would  be  unwilling  to  try  in  many  cases. 

When  the  hs&moptysis  continues  in  small  quantities  every  now  and 
then,  or  with  every  cough,  sedatives  are  useful  in  allaying  excitement 
of  the  circulation  ;  and  astringents,  such  as  alum  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  are  supposed  to  act  directly  on  the  blood,  increasing  its  coagu- 
lability, and  should  be  administered;  but  there  are  some  cases  in 
which,  without  excessive  disease  of  the  lungs,  the  hemoptysis  will 
continue  for  days>  baffling  every  device  of  the  practitioner,  and 
dragging  even  the  robust-looking  patient  ever  downwards  into  a  state 
of  weakness  not  to  be  recovered  from,  and  ending  only  in  death;  very 
mournful  oases  these  for  the  medical  attendant,  making  him  feel  his 
insufficiency  and  inability  to  cope  with  disease. 

The  diarrhoea  of  phthisis,  which  is  considered  by  Yirohow  to  depend 
upon  catarrh  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  not  upon  the 
tuberculous  ulceration,  must  be  treated,  according  to  circumstance^ 
with  opium,  astringents,  and  alkalis. 

Ab  regards  the  complications  usually  met  with  in  pulmonaiy 
phthisis^  the  following  tabular  statement  will  indicate  the  proportion 
in  which  they  occurred  among  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  patients : 

Pneumothorax 6 

Laryngeal  affection 17 

Fistula  in  ano 5 

Tubercular  meningitis 3* 

Tubercular  peritonitis 2 

Tubercle  in  mtestines 5f 

Albuminuria 3 

Diseased  bones 3 

Diseased  supra-renal  capsules 1 

Pneumothorax, — ^This  is  a  complication  of  comparatively  rare  oo- 
currence,  there  having  been  only  six  instances  in  the  220  oases,  giving 
a  per-centage  of  2*72,  which  nevertheless  ought  doubtless  to  be  com- 
puted at  rather  a  higlxer  figure,  as  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 

•  TheM  cMes  haye  been  pabliBhed  indetaU  in  the  British  Medical  Journal.  Oct.,  18«0. 
t  Indnding  only  thoee  cases  in  which  the  lesion  was  demonstrated  by  autopsy. 
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majoritj  of  the  220  having  been  under  notice  only  a  limited  time. 
The  symptoms  leading  to  susjacion  of  its  occarreuoe  were  in  all  the 
cases  pretty  characteristic,  and  may  be  enumerated  as  sudden  and 
sharp  pain  tolerably  localized  in  some  part  of  the  thorax,  generally 
after  violent  coughing,  attended  by  a  marked  increase  of  dyspnoea, 
quickened  pulse,  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and  some 
degree  of  feverishness. 

These  general  or  rational  symptoms  are  in  the  majority  of  instances 
accompanied  by  tolerably  characteristic  physical  signs^  consisting  of  a 
tympanitic  or  drum-like  percussion,  with  often  marked  fulness  of  the 
intercostal  spaces,  and  absence,  sometimes  complete,  of  the  auscultatory 
sounds,  whether  natural  or  morbid,  over  a  more  or  less  extended 
surface.  Additional  evidence  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  occurrenoe 
of  metallic  tinkling,  or  by  an  amphoric  character  being  imparted  to 
vocal  resonance  or  to  distant  respiratory  sounds. 

Easy  as  the  diagnosis  of  pneumothorax  is  in  a  typical  case,  there  are 
difficulties  sometimes  presented  to  the  statement  of  a  decided  opinion 
— as,  for  instance,  when,  by  reason  of  neighbouring  pleuritic  adhesions, 
the  cavity  in  the  pleura  containing  air  is  very  circumscribed;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  large  pulmonary  vomica  wUl  often  yield  tympanitic 
percussion  and  amphoric  phenomena,  compelling  the  physician  to  form 
his  opinion  according  to  general  symptoms. 

As  to  its  cause  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  that  it  is  produced  by 
the  rupture  of  a  vomica  in  consequence  of  some  sudden  strain  or  jerk, 
causing  the  distending  and  confined  air  to  seek  a  ready  exit  through 
its  thinned  walls  where  unsupported  by  pleuritic  adhesions,  the 
abundance  and  firm  nature  of  the  latter  in  pulmonary  phthisis  being 
the  great  safeguard  against  its  more  frequent  occnrrence. 

Of  the  six  patients,  four  died ;  one  on  the  third  day,  one  on  the 
eleventh,  and  two  about  two  months  after  the  attack;  one  left  the 
hospital  about  two  months  after  his  attack  with  very  small  prospect 
of  a  prolonged  survival,  whilst  the  sixth  recovered  not  only  ftom  the 
immediate  danger  of  the  pneumothorax,  but  left  the  hospital  after  six 
weeks  considerably  improved  in  general  health. 

In  all  there  had  been  physical  evidence  of  pulmonary  tubercular 
softening,  and  in  four,  cavities  were  known  to  exist  before  pneumo- 
thorax occurred.  The  pneumothorax  was  on  the  left  side  in  five  of 
the  cases,  and  on  the  right  in  the  remaining  one,  with  one  exception 
corresponding  with  the  side  on  which  there  was  evidence  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  diiseasa     As  to  sex,  four  were  males  and  two  were  females. 

In  three  of  the  four  fetal  cases  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by 
autopsy,  and  the  fourth  lived  two  months  after  the  occurrenoe  of  the  at- 
tack and  left  the  hospital  three  days  before  death,  so  that  no  examination 
was  obtained.  The  case  that  made  such  a  good  recovery  is  sufficiently 
interesting  to  warrant  a  more  particular  notice,  showings  as  it  does, 
the  complete  recovery  from  an  accident  of  an  usually  fetal  nature  to 
phthisicid  8Qbject&  The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  twenty-six, 
admitted  with  all  the  general  symptoms  of  consumption;  cough, 
night-sw^ts,  loss  of  weight  and  strength.     Pulse  130.     Bespirations, 
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i8  per  minate^  with  the  physical  signs  of  softening  at  the  left  apex, 
the  right  lung  being  healthy.  Six  weeks  after  admission  she  com- 
plained of  pain  under  the  left  scapula,  which  was  not  relieved  by  a 
blister;  and  on  examination,  the  percussion  was  found  to  be  quite 
tympanitic  over  the  left  chest  anteriorly,  the  respiratory  sounds  were 
distant,  and  distinct  metallic  tinkling  was  heard  under  the  left  clavicle. 
The  pulse  was  1 40  per  minute.  She  gradually  recovered  from  this 
condition,  the  tympanitic  and  amphoric  phenomena  disappearing  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks,  whilst  faint  respiration  was  hewrd  all  over 
the  left  chest,  without  any  crepitation  in  any  part  During  the  latter 
half  of  this  period  she  gained  six  pounds  in  weight,  and  finally  left 
the  hospital,  declaring  she  felt  quite  well.  There  remained  an 
oooasionid  slight  hacking  cough  without  expectoration;  no  dyspnoBa^ 
even  when  ascending  stairs,  and  the  pulse  was  reduced  to  108,  the 
respirations  being  20  per  minute. 

The  most  appropriate  treatment  in  cases  of  pneumothorax  seems  to 
consist  in  a  local  application  of  warm  cataplasms  and  sinapisms,  with 
opiate  draughts,  combined  with  small  doses  of  antimony,  if  much  fever 
exists.  Puncture  of  the  chest  will  in  some  cases  afford  great  tempo- 
rary relief  by  permitting  the  escape  of  the  air  contained  in  the  pleura, 
thus  diminii^ing  the  dyspnoea  so  much  that  a  patient  will  sometimes 
beg  for  its  repetition.  It  can  only,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  palliative 
measure. 

Laryngeal  phthisis, — This  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  roost 
un&vouiuble  complications  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  offering,  as  it  often 
does,  yet  another  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  the  patient's  strength, 
by  mechanically  preventing  the  ingestion  of  nutriment,  in  addition  to 
its  own  morbid  influence  on  the  constitution.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  this  affection  in  fourteen  males  and  three  females, 
giving  a  per-centage  of  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  in  the  two  sexes 
together,  of  7*7;  whilst  taken  separately,  it  would  seem  that  the  male 
subject  is  more  liable  to  its  attack  than  the  female — ^the  per-centage  of 
eases  in  the  former  sex  being  9*2,  and  of  the  latter  only  4*4.  It  is 
also  a  c(»nplication  that  manifests  itself  for  the  most  part  in  the  lattw 
stage  of  pulmonary  disease,  for  of  the  seventeen  cases  there  ware  only 
two  in  which  the  laryngeal  affection  appeared  to  have  commenced 
before  sofleniug  had  occurred  in  the  lungs.  In  the  great  majority  the 
pulmonary  cavities  had  already  been  formed,  and  in  all  they  were 
probably  formed  within  a  year  of  the  commencement  of  aphonia. 
Within  the  same  period,  also,  about  one  half,  or  fifty  per  cent.,  of  the 
laryngeal  oases  completed  their  term  of  existence,  showing  that  the 
duration  of  pulmonary  cases  is  considerably  abbreviated  by  the  super- 
vention of  laryngeal  phthisis.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  laryngeal 
stmctures  are  destroyed  is  evidenced  by  two  cases,  in  both  of  whidi 
the  pulmonary  lesions  were  tolerably  extensive.  In  one,  the  aphonia 
commenced  only  three  weeks  before  death,  and  the  post-mortem  m- 
spection  showed  thickening  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  and 
ulceration  of  the  left  vocal  chord.  In  the  other,  according  to  the 
patient's  account,  the  voice  had  been  affected  only  four  we*j  previww 
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to  tlie  time  I  saw  her,  and  a  week  after,  tlie  autopsy  revealed  con- 
siderable ulceration  of  the  epiglottis  and  upper  part  of  the  larynx, 
with  rough  and  thickened  vogbI  chords. 

Of  the  non-fatal  cases,  some  received  slight  benefit  from  treatment, 
but  only  two  were  really  improved  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  One 
was  a  man  with  a  vomica  in  the  right  lung,  who  had  had  pulmonary 
affection  probably  for  five  years.  He  was  treated  with  cod-liver  oil 
internally,  and  the  application  of  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  &uce8  and  upper  part  of  the  larynx.  Afler  eleven  weeks' 
treatment  the  voice  was  improved,  the  patient  had  gained  6^  lbs.  in 
weight,  and  the  vomica  became  quite  dry.  The  other  was  a  young  man 
who  had  had  pulmonary  disease  for  two  or  three  years,  and  partial 
aphonia  for  a  year.  The  application  of  blisters  and  strong  solution  of 
iodine  externally  removed  all  the  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  the  voice 
improved  considerably.  Of  internal  local  applications,  I  believe  that 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  useful  as  it  is  in  cases  of  chronic 
infiamed  fituces,  possesses  little  virtue  in  real  laryngeal  ulceration, 
partly  perhaps  because  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  never  reaches  the 
diseased  part,  though  it  may  be  supposed  to  do  so.  A  free  application 
of  tannic  or  gallic  add  dissolved  in  glycerine  is  often  of  service  in 
allaying  irritation  and  soreness;  but  if  any  permanent  good  can  be 
done,  I  feel  confident  that  the  most  effectual  and  easiest  mode  of 
obtaining  it  is  by  the  application  of  blisters  or  a  blistering  solution  of 
iodine  to  the  throat  externally  on  each  side  of  the  pomum  Adami ; 
and  sometimes  the  application  of  two  or  three  leeches  exerts  the  most 
marked  benefit,  even  in  extreme  cases,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
case : — G.  O.,  aged  twenty-nine,  with  a  vomica  in  the  right  lung,  and 
evidence  of  tubercles  in  the  left,  had  had  hoarseness  of  voice  for  two 
months,  and  was  getting  worse.  Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was 
diligently  applied  internally  without  relief  being  obtained ;  the  disease 
gradually  advanced  in  the  larynx,  which  became  so  painful  that  the 
patient  was  finally  unable  to  swallow  even  liquid&  He  lost  strength 
rapidly,  and  was  confined  to  bed  from  weaknesa  Two  or  three  leeches 
were  then  applied  to  the  throat  externally,  with  the  result  of  relieving 
the  pain  immediately,  and  next  day  he  was  able  to  swallow.  From 
that  period  he  began  to  gain  strength,  and  in  a  month's  time  could 
walk  out  for  two  hours  daily. 

Fistula  in  ano. — On  the  subject  of  fistula  I  have  only  to  remark, 
that  whilst  in  surgical  books  it  is  said  to  be  very  frequently  associated 
with  pulmonary  phthisis,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  such 
is  the  case  only  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  phthisical  patients.  Dr. 
Cotton's  observations  have  also  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion,  that 
**  the  common  opinion  regarding  its  frequency  is  incorrect."  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  equally  true,  that  of  the  fistula  cases  that  come 
nnder  the  observation  of  the  surgeon,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
them  are  victims  of  phthisis,  though  this  does  not  warrant  the  converse 
statement,  that  fistula  in  ano  is  a  frequent  complication  of  pulmonary 
consumption.     All  the  five  cases  were  male  patients. 

PtognosiB, — ^In  conclusion,  I  have  a  few  observations  to  make  on 
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this  subject,  the  practical  importance  of  which  must  be  iiilly  apparent^ 
as  it  is  the  one  thing  on  which  information  is  most  anxiously  and 
eagerly  demanded  from  the  medical  attendant,  and  on  which  in  many 
cases  much  may  depend  upon  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  given. 
It  is  a  subject  which  demands  considerable  study  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  difficulties  it  presents,  as  seen  by  the  observation  of  the 
great  diversity  in  many  points  that  exists  in  the  course  of  any  two 
cases;  hence  accuracy  in  prognosis  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  way  of 
generalizations,  from  which  a  certain  ratio  of  divergence  must  always 
be  expected,  that  will  continually  diminish  according  as  we  attain  to 
perfection  of  knowledge  and  certcdnty  on  the  subjects  of  the  etiology 
and  pathology  of  the  disease  in  its  different  modes  of  manifestation. 

The  value,  therefore,  of  any  fieusts  obtained  from  this  analysis  of 
cases  must  be  estimated  according  as  they  assist  in  the  development 
of  this  special  subject. 

Under  this  head,  the  points  which  it  is  desirable  to  determine  are, 
the  average  or  usual  duration  of  a  case  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  the 
conditions  under  which  prolongation  of  life  is  attained,  and  those 
under  which  patients  succumb  before  reaching  the  ordinary  period  of 
duration ;  and  finally,  how  far  the  symptoms  in  any  individual  case 
enable  us  to  predict  with  an  approach  to  accuracy  it»  probable 
duration  and  prospect  of  present  improvement. 

As  regards  the  duration  of  a  case,  it  is  well  known  that  the  extreme 
limits  are  separated  by  a  wide  interval  That  form  which  commences 
as  an  attack  of  pneumonia  and  terminates  in  the  pathological  condition 
of  "  cheesy  hepatization,"  may  bring  its  victim  to  the  grave  within  a 
very  short  period.  Cases  also  of  *'  acute  tuberculosis,**  and  those  which 
are  hastened  to  their  end  by  any  fatal  intercurrent  attack — such  as 
meningitis — ^may  of  course  be  of  much  shorter  duration  than  ordinary 
cases,  and  therefore  should  be  omitted  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
average  duration  of  the  latter  class,  of  which  the  shortest  that  has 
come  under  my  notice  is  that  of  a  lad,  aged  nineteen,  who,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  was  in  good  health  and  quite  free  from  cough 
four  months  before  his  death.  One  of  the  most  protracted  cases  I 
have  observed  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  fifty-one,  who  stated  he  had 
had  oough  for  twenty  years.  This,  of  course,  is  no  decisive  evidence 
of  tubercular  pulmonary  affection  having  existed  so  long;  but  he 
stated  he  had  had  an  attack  of  haemoptysis  at  least  ten  years  before 
I  saw  him,  and  the  pathological  appearances  at  the  autopsy  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  the  distant  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  disease ;  and  in  another  case  I  have  positive  evidence  of  at  least 
ten  years'  duration  of  the  pulmonary  affection. 

In  estimating  the  average  duration  of  a  case  of  phthisis,  a  difference 
must  of  coarse  be  made  between  those  who  succumb  only  from  the 
TXkscQ  constitutional  affection  and  pulmonary  lesion,  and  those  whose 
end  is  accelerated  by  the  concurrence  of  some  additional  tubercular  or 
other  disease  or  accident — such  as  laryngitis,  pneumothorax,  h»mop- 
tysis,  &a  Of  all  the  cases  I  have  seen  to  their  termination,  au 
average  of  193,  or  just  two  years,  is  yielded,  which  is  increased  by 
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half  a  jear  wh^i  only  those  nncomplicated  cases  which  ran  a  natural 
course  are  taken  into  account  The  average  of  two  years  for  all  cases 
taken  together  is  the  figure  arriyed  at  by  most  investigators^  as  may 
be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  abstract  of  Dr.  Pollock's  paper  on 
Prognosis  in  Phthisis,  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Gazette'  for  Sep- 
tember, 1859.  Dr.  Pollock  himself  inclines  to  place  it  higher,  on  the 
ground  that  cases  are  not  always  recognised  at  their  commencement, 
an  opinion  with  which  I  quite  agree;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
in  most  cases  we  are  dependent  on  the  patient's  own  account  merely 
in  fixing  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  I  think  that  an 
average  of  two  years  and  a  half,  as  above  mentioned,  may  be  considered 
as  the  lowest  figure  by  which  to  indicate  the  duration  of  uncomplicated 
polmonary  phthisis. 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  consumption  assumes 
the  chronic  form,  on  examination  of  the  notes  of  48  such  male  cases, 
I  find  that  moi-e  than  half  had  passed  the  age  of  thirty,  whereas,  of 
all  taken  together,  not  much  more  than  one-third  had  attained  that 
age;  67  per  cent,  were  free  from  hereditary  taint,  whereas  the  ordinary 
per-centage  of  such  is  only  58  among  the  male  cases  generally,  and  in 
57  per  cent,  the  pulse  was  below  100  beats  per  minute;  therefore,  a 
case  may  be  exp^i^ted  to  be  chronic  in  a  person  of  a  more  advanced 
age,  in  those  free  from  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease,  and  in  those 
where  there  is  an  absence  of  hectic  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand, 
cases  may  be  expected  to  have  an  early  temunation  where  the  reverse 
of  these  conditions  obtains,  and  also  when  complications  supervene — 
such  as  laryngeal  disease,  tubercular  peritonitis  and  meningitis,  copious 
hiemoptysis  or  pneumothorax,  which  in  the  220  cases  occurred  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  which  must  hence  be  considered  as 
reducing  in  the  same  proportion  the  probabilities  of  a  case  attaining 
to  the,  in  other  respects,  natural  period  of  duration.  * 

In  a  practical  point  of  view^  the  most  important  thing  for  the 
medical  attendant  to  be  weU  acquainted  "with,  is  the  probability  of 
present  improvement  in  any  individual  case  at  any  time  that  it  may 
present  itself  to  his  notice,  to  assist  him  in  which,  amongst  other 
things,  the  chief  elements  for  consideration  may  be  enumerated  as  the 
question  of  emaciation,  whether  the  patient  have  been  losing  or 
gaining  weight  recently,  whether  night-sweats  are  present  or  absent, 
and  the  condition  of  the  pulse.  How  far  the  latter  may  be  considered 
as  a  guide  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement :  of  108  patients 
(male  and  female)  in  whom  the  pulse  was  above  100  at  the  time  they 
came  under  observation,  only  32*4  per  cent,  improved  during  the  time 
they  were  under  treatment;  and  of  96  in  whom  the  pulse  was  at  or 
below  100  per  minute,  63*6  per  cent,  improved.  Profuse  nocturnal 
diaphoresis  will  usually  be  found  in  concurrence  with  rapidity  of  pulse, 
and  indicates  in  the  same  manner  in  a  general  way  advance  of  the 
pulmonary  afiection.  Sixteen  such  cases,  in  which  the  diaphoresis 
continued  unchecked  in  spite  of  treatment,  got  rapidly  worse  or  died 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  whilst  in  nearly  every  case  of 
cessation  of  the  night-sweats  a  corresponding  improvement  in  other 
respects  took  place. 
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The  advaDce  or  arrest  of  emaciation  may,  as  a  rule,  be  looked  upon 
as  a  very  good  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  patient,  a  gain 
betokeuiug  improyement;  and  a  loss  of  wdght  indicating  in  almost 
eveiy  case  advance  of  pulmonary  disease.  The  emaciation  so  con*- 
stautly  attendant  upon  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  is  probably  due 
to  two  circumstances — Ist,  d^ective  nutrition;  on  account  of  the 
accompanying  vitiated  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  reten- 
lion  of  fat  by  the  liver,  evidenced  by  that  &tty  condition  of  the 
organ  so  frequently  found  in  connexion  with  pulmonary  phthisis, 
which  is  the  result  of  resorption  and  retention  of  fat,  and  not  of  a 
&tty  degeneration  in  its  ordinary  sense;*  and,  2ndly,  the  decreased 
pulmonary  surface  available  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood :  for  if  in  the 
healthy  body  a  certain  amount  of  lung-tissue  is  provided,  through 
which  the  blood  circulates  in  a  given  time,  in  order  to  maintain  the  due 
interchange  of  elements  necessary  to  the  waste  and  repair  of  a  certain 
weight  of  organized  tissues,  we  may  furly  conclude  that  a  decrease  in 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  necessaiily  attendant  upon  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  permeable  pulmonary  tissue.  To  show  how  important  and 
useful  a  criterion  we  have  in  the  observation  of  the  emaciation  or  other- 
wise of  the  patient,  I  may  mention  that  of  46  patients  who  experienced 
a  loss  in  weight  of  from  two  pounds  and  upwards,  only  6  showed  any 
symptoms  of  improvement  generally,  all  the  rest  having  become  worse, 
in  most  instances  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  commensurate  with  the 
loss  of  weight;  whereas,  in  63  patients  who  gained  weight  to  any 
marked  amount,  there  were  decided  symptoms  of  general  improve- 
ment in  all,  with  more  or  less  disappearance  of  physical  signs  in  38. 
In  the  other  25  the  physical  signs  advanced,  notwithstanding  improve- 
ment in  general  health — that  is,  passed  from  the  first  to  the  second 
stage,  or  from  the  second  to  the  third  stage — which  circumstance  leads 
me  again  to  notice  the  error  of  considering  these  conditions  of  lung  as 
stages  of  the  disease ;  for  if  a  patient  has  sufficient  strength  of  consti- 
tution to  sustain  the  demand  during  the  process  of  excavation,  he  is 
ofbentimes,  after  the  formation  of  a  cavity,  placed  in  a  condition  not 
only  of  greater  ease  and  freedom  from  cough,  but  also  mu<^  more 
&vourable  to  the  prolongation  of  life. 

The  occurrence  of  hssmoptysis  is  also  said  to  be  a  symptom  of 
cihronicity,  and  such  would  appear  to  be  the  case  from  the  fact,  that  of 
40  male  and  female  patients  in  whom  it  took  place,  in  some  even  to  a 
oonsiderable  extent,  an  average  dtiration  of  2-6  years  is  yielded; 
whilst  of  an  equal  numb^  who  never  had  hfemoptyis,  an  average  of 
only  1*8  was  the  result.  These  statements  may,  however,  be  inter- 
preted inversely,  that  those  in  whom  the  disease  has  continued  longest 
are  in  the  same  proportion  more  likely  to  have  had  an  attack  of 
haemoptysis  at  some  period  or  other,  though  I  think  that  in  most  of 
the  haemoptysis  cases  this  symptom  usually  shows  itself  at  eat  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  therefore  the  idea  of  attendant  chronioity 
may  be  lawfully  used  to  allay  the  excitement  and  terror  of  those  who 
are  the  subjects  of  these  hsamorrhagic  attacks. 

*  See  YirohoWft  Cellular  Pathologie.  &0n  p-  SOO  et  infra. 
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In  femaleB  we  have  an  additional  element  in  the  catamenial  fdnctiona, 
which  we  can  call  to  oar  aid  in  foi*ming  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
issae  of  a  case,  and  its  importance  in  prognosis  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  groups  of  cases.  Of  nine  patients  in  whom  the  disease 
had  existed  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  or  more,  and  in  whom  the 
menstnuJ  functions  continued  in  a  normal  state,  only  two  got  worse 
whilst  under  treatment,  an  average  of  only  about  22'  per  cent.  Of 
twenty-five  patients  in  whom  there  had  been  evidence  of  pulmonary 
a£^ion  for  half  a  year  and  onwai*ds,  with  absence  of  the  catamenial 
discharge  for  at  least  three  or  four  months,  twenty  lost  ground  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  an  average  of  80-  per  cent. ;  and  the  most  un- 
favourable cases,  or  those  least  amenable  to  treatment,  will  be  found 
amongst  those  in  whom  the  catamenia  disappears  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  or  very  shortly  after,  the  pulmonary  affection  is  manifested.  Its 
reappearance  in  any  case  will,  I  believe,  be  always  found  coincident 
with  some  general  re-establishment  of  health ;  for  though  its  absence 
must  not  be  considered  incompatible  with  improvement,  recovery 
under  these  circumstances  very  seldom  occurs  in  any  marked  degree. 

From  these  facts,  then,  we  may  conclude  that  for  any  individual 
case  free  firom  the  more  dangerous  complications,  the  average  duration 
of  two  and  a  half  years  may  be  expected ;  and  this  period  will  be 
more  or  less  prolonged,  and  a  degree  of  present  improvement  may  be 
anticipated,  according  as  the  case  in  question  presents  those  symptoms 
which  are  indicated  above  as  warranting  a  fovourable  prognosis. 


Art.  IIL 

Vegetable  Morphology:  ite  UxsUrry  and  Present  CondUion,  By 
Maxwell  T.  Mabtebs,  E.L.S.,  M.R.C.S.,  Sco.,  Lecturer  on  Botany, 
St.  George's  Hospital 

Ths  bads  of  botanical  science,  the  most  important  of  all  its  subdivi- 
sions, that  one,  indeed,  upon  which  all  the  rest  depend,  is  morphology, 
or  the  accurate  investigation  and  observation  of  the  plant  and  its  varied 
parts,  in  order  to  obtain  an  insight  into  their  mutual  relations  and 
significance,  and  by  these  means  to  discover  the  principles  of  their 
construction.  The  great  value  of  some  hypothesis  as  furnishing  a 
centre  round  which  the  ever-increasing  host  of  newly  observed  facts 
may  be  gathered,  and  their  import  explained,  leads  us  to  add  a  word 
of  caution  which  may  perhaps  appear  superfluous,  but  which  the  ex- 
perience of  every  day  proves  is  not  so.  We  have  no  right  confidently 
to  assume  that  in  laying  down  so-called  "  laws,**  philosophers  have 
actually  discovered  the  plan  by  which  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  to 
build  the  universe  or  &shion  its  inhabitants.  It  more  befits  our 
ignorance  to  acknowledge  that  such  expressions  as  unity  of  type, 
special  adaptation,  and  the  like,  are  merely  relative  ;  that  they  serve 
our  purpose  of  ooUating  fi^u^ts  and  rendering  them  intelligible,  and 
that  by  their  means  we  do  really  arrive  at  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
truth.    Mr.  Buckle,  in  his '  History  of  Civilization  in  England,'  vol  L, 
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p.  28,  alludes  to  this  in  the  following  pertinent  words : — ''  A  law  of 
nature  being  merely  a  generalization  of  relations,  and  having  no  exist- 
ence except  in  the  mind,  is  essentially  intangible ;  and  therefore,  how- 
ever small  the  law  may  be,  it  can  never  admit  of  exceptions,  though 
its  operation  may  admit  of  innumerable  exceptions.  Hence,  as  Dugald 
Stewart  rightly  says,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  laws  of  Nature  by  a 
sort  of  figiure  or  metaphor ;  this  is  constantly  lost  sight  of,  even  by 
authors  of  repute,  some  of  whom  speak  of  laws  as  if  they  were  causes, 
and  therefore  liable  to  interruption  by  larger  causes,  while  other  writers 
pronounce  them  to  be  delegated  agencies  from  the  Deity." 

The  principal  points  in  the  doctrine  of  vegetable  morphology  are  so 
perfectly  well-known  that  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  dwell  at  any 
length  upon  them,  but  there  are  many  circumstances  connected  with  the 
history  of  vegetable  morphology  which  seem  to  be  imperfectly  known 
even  to  professed  natundists.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  a  short 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  doctrine,  embodying  likewise  some  of  the 
&ct8  connected  with  its  present  condition,  may  not  be  entirely  unac- 
ceptable, even  though  no  pretensions  be  made  to  completeness  in  these 
respects. 

The  first  indications  of  what  we  now  call  morphology  are  doubtless 
to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus;  take 
for  instance  the  following  passage  firom  Aristotle—"  As  a  general  rule, 
a  plant  possesses  potentially  both  root  and  stem  in  every  part  ;**  or 
this  from  Theophrastus — "  Some  organs  exist  only  according  to  analogy, 
and  others,  though  the  same,  yet  exist  in  a  different  manner.**  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  passage  of  this  sort  is  one  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Nicholas  of  Damascus,  who  was  probably  indebted  to 
Aristotle  for  the  idea.  Nicholas  was  a  poet,  historian,  and  statesman, 
and  was  sent  in  the  latter  capacity  as  ambassador  to  Augustus  by 
Herod  the  Great,  B.C.  5.  He  wrote  two  books  on  plants,  compiled 
chiefly  from  older  authors,  especially  Aristotle,  to  whom,  indeed,  until 
disproved  by  Meyer,  the  work  had  always  been  attnbuted,  and  as  such 
had  been  commented  on  by  Aibertus  Magnus.  <<  The  wise  men  among 
the  antients,**  says  Nicholas,  <<  regarded  idl  leaves  as  fruits,  but  they 
thought  the  amount  of  moisture  was  too  great  to  allow  of  their  attain- 
ing maturity  and  solidity  by  the  influence  of  external  heat  and  eva- 
poration produced  by  the  sun.  The  undigested  moisture  therefore 
takes  the  form  of  leaves,  and  the  objects  for  which  the  leaves  are  pro- 
duced are  merely  that  the  sun  may  draw  off  the  moisture  through 
them,  and  that  they  may  protect  the  fruit  from  his  heat.  Thus  the 
leaves  are  also,  properly  speaking,  fruits,  and  as  said  before,  it  is  only 
the  moisture  ascending  through  them  which  converts  them  into  leaves. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  often  fruitless  olive-trees,  for  as  soon  as 
digestion  is  effected,  the  undigested  moisture  separates  first  of  all  from 
the  more  delicate  portion  and  forms  leaves,  while  the  digested  portion 
becomes  flowers,  and  when  in  the  autumn  this  part  is  matured,  the 
fruit  is  produced  and  makes  its  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  stem  at 
the  place  appointed  for  it  by  Nature.**  This,  which  Meyer  calls  an 
anticipation  of  the  metamorphosis,  is  of  interest  in  a  purely  physio- 
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logical  point  of  view.  Not  only  is  there  here  inferred  an  intrinsic 
identity  between  the  leaf  and  the  fruit,  but  that  identity  is  asserted 
for  the  physiological  reason  that  the  sap,  instead  of  being  retarded  and 
reserved  in  the  tree  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  the 
fruit,  is  hurried  into  the  leaves,  and  there  evaporated  by  the  action  of 
the  sun.  The  general  principles  here  involved  are  strikingly  in 
accordance  with  those  received  and  promulgated  by  modem  physio- 
logists. If  evaporation  and  transpiration  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  too 
great  an  extent,  the  leaves  indeed  may  become  larger  and  more 
nomerous,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit.  Check  the  undue  exercise 
of  the  functions  of  the  1^  retard  the  flow  of  the  sap  by  removing  a 
ling  of  bark,  and  the  sap  is  thereby  accumulated  and  concentrated, 
and  hence  serves  to  increase  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the 
fruit,  or  it  may  be  both.  Thus,  in  this  noteworthy  passage  the  mor- 
phological assertion  is  corroborated  by  physiologic»J  observation  and 
reasoning,  a  method  of  procedure  of  the  higheict  possible  value,  and  as 
such  laid  down  as  a  canon  to  be  followed  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  by  De  Candolle,  Jussieu,  and  all  eminent  botanista  From  this 
time  up  to  the  time  of  Albertus  Magnus  there  was  little  or  no  pro- 
gress, but  on  the  contrary^  much  retrogression  in  botany,  as  in  other 
branches  of  learning.  Albert,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  died  in  1280, 
was,  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  an  inteliectual  giant,  and  possessed 
enlarged  ideas  on  botanical  as  on  other  subjects.  Speaking  of  life  as 
manifested  in  plants,  he  says — "  It  is  only  evidenced  in  the  functions  of 
growth,  of  imbibing  nourishment,  and  of  reproduction,  and  with  these 
circumscribed  limits  correspond  the  nearly  homologous  nature  both  of 
the  external  and  internal  parts  of  plants^  and  the  powers  which  they 
possess  of  reproducing  their  kind  fiom  any  part  whatsoever,  as  well 
as  by  seed."* 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  mention  the  numerous 
iqrstematic  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries^  as  the 
way  in  which  they  treated  their  subject  has  little  bearing  on  the 
theory  of  morphology.  It  will  suffice  merely  to  say,  that  they  in 
general  speak  of  what  we  now  call  petals  as  *^/olui.** 

Joachim  Jung,  professor  at  Hamburgh,  who  died  in  1657,  has  shown 
in  his  works  that  be  possessed  opinions  on  the  subject  of  morphology 
which  would  meet  with  acceptance  in  the  present  day,  in  evidence  of 
which  may  be  cited  the  following  extracts  from  his  *  Doxosoopia."  He 
thus  defines  the  stem — "  QiUoquid  florem  ftrt  aut/ructum  est  oauUs.*' 
In  alluding  to  what  we  should  now  call  compound  flowers  with  tubular 
florets,  he  says,  <'  SurU  etflores  quidam  /also  stemiinei  dioU,  qui  rectws 
exfleBcuUa  oavia  nvejurhdoeis  ofrete/arcU,  sive  tubuloei,  dicermtur,  skh- 
minei  did  posau/fU  qui  solis  atamimbua  constant."  In  the  chapter  on 
the  flower,  after  stating  that  leaves  are  not  only  flat,  and  have  definite 
breadth,  but  are  occasionally  hollow  and  cylindriiud,  he  continues — 
"  Ita  quoque  inter  folia  florea  reeenaeri  poasimt  et  reeenaenker  eUam  qum 
interminatam  aive  m  ae  reeurrentem  hahent  laUbwMnern."    8o  also  in 

*  The  preceding  qaotations  have  been  derired  for  the  moet  part  ttom.  Meyer's  History 
of  Botanj— a  moet  Tsloable  oontribntion  to  the  Histor/  of  Botany. 
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the  '  Isagoge  Phytoscopioa,''  published  afler  the  author's  decease  by  J. 
Yagetus,  the  distinction  between  root  and  stem,  the  dififwenee  between 
leaves  and  foliaceons  branches^  the  transition  from  the  ordinaiy  leaves 
to  the  ^^ folia  JU/ria^  and  the  true  nature  of  the  involucre,  are  all  clearly 
explained.  As  for  the  flower,  it  consists,  says  he — Imia  Vd  ex 
mens  plams/oliist^figurd  etc  situ  sinUUbuB  uU  flo9  Ttdip<B,  2dis.  £!a> 
foUis  meris  plants,  sedjigurd  ac  situ  cUversie  ut  fio9  Iridum  GladiolL 
dtiis.   Exfoliis  quad  j^ania  et  comicuUs  ut  in  AqwlegidJ* 

After  this  time,  and  until  1759,  when  Wolf  published  his  'Theoria 
Qenerationis,'  there  seems  to  be  little  worthy  of  record  in  the  history 
of  morphology.  The  very  remarkable  works  of  Wolf  have  been  so 
strangely  neglected,  that  their  great  merits  are  even  now  hardly 
appreciated.  The  most  noteworthy  facts  relating  to  the  treatise  just 
mentioned,  are  the  researches  into  the  development  of  the  flower; 
herein  he  opened  up  a  new  Hue  of  investigation  the  fall  importance 
of  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognised  till  comparatively 
recently.  He  describes  the  internal  structure  of  buds  as  consisting 
of  a  cellular  substance  to  which  the  rudiments  of  the  leaves  are  to  be 
considered  as  appendicular  organs.  He  attributes  the  formation  of 
the  flower  to  an  arrest  of  growth  arising  from  diminished  vegetative 
action.  The  order  of  development  in  the  successive  whorls  of  the 
flower  is  explained  by  Wolf  in  a  manner  not  quite  in  accordance  witii 
modem  researches  on  this  subject;  mat  is  his  hypothesis,  that  the 
stamens  are  to  be  considered  as  buds  axillary  to  the  petals,  at  all 
consonant  with  their  true  position  with  reference  to  the  petals.  This 
notion,  however,  somewhat  modified,  has  of  late  years  been  supported 
by  Agardh  and  Endlicher. 

In  reference  to  the  metamorphosiB  of  plants,  neither  linnsBUS  nor 
Goethe  have  expressed  themselves  so  clearly  as  does  Wolf  in  an  essay 
on  the  Development  of  the  Intestinal  Canal  in  the  Chick,  published  in 
the  Commentaries  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences,  1766. 
After  speaking  of  the  homologous  nature  of  the  leaves,  the  se{Mds  and 
petals,  an  homology  consequent  on  their  similarity  of  structure  and 
identity  of  origin,  he  goes  on  to  state  that  the  ''  pericarp  is  manifestly 
composed  of  several  leaves  as  in  the  calyx,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  leaves  which  are  merely  placed  in  close  contact  in  the  cdyx, 
are  here  united  together ;"  a  view  which  he  corroborates  by  referring 
to  the  manner  in  which  many  capsules  open  and  separate  ^  into  their 
leaves."  The  seeds,  too,  he  looks  upon  as  consisting  of  leaves  in  dose 
combination.  His  reasons  for  considering  the  petads  and  stamens  as 
homologous  with  leaves,  are  based  upon  the  same  facts  as  those  which 
led  linuseus,  and,  many  years  afterwards,  Qoethe,  to  the  same  conclusion. 
"  In  a  word,"  says  Wolf,  "  we  see  nothing  in  the  whole  plant,  whoso 
parts  at  first  sight  differ  so  remarkably  from  each  other,  but  leaves 
and  stem,  to  which  latter  the  root  is  i^eferrible.**  ''  li^"  he  continues, 
"  the  organs  of  a  plant,  with  the  exception  of  the  stalk,  are  thus 
referrible  to  the  leai^  and  are  mere  modifications  of  it,  a  theory,  showing 
the  manner  in  which  plants  are  generated  is  obviously  not  a  very 
difficult  one  to  form,  and  at  the  same  time  the  course  is  indicated 
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which  we  must  follow  in  proponndiDg  it.  It  must  first  be  ascertained 
by  observation  in  what  way  the  ordinary  leaves  are  formed,  or  in  other 
words,  how  ordinary  vegetation  takes  place;  on  what  basis  it  rests,  and 
by  means  of  what  powers  it  is  brought  into  existence.  Having  gained 
this  knowledge,  we  must  investigate  the  causes  which  so  modify  the 
general  mode  of  growth  as  to  produce,  in  the  place  of  leaves,  the  parts 
of  the  flower."  The  basis  of  all  these  modifications  he  attributes  to  a 
gradual  diminution  in  the  powers  of  v^etation.  It  may  here  bo 
remarked  that  during  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  the 
'Theoria  Generationis'  and  that  of  the  essay  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
'  Transactions,'  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  Wolf  seems  to 
have  abandoned  the  notion  that  the  stamens  were  buds  peculiar  to  the 
oorolline  leaves,  for  in  the  latter  essay  he  refers  the  stamens  to  leaves 
also ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  the  '  Theoria  Grenerationis ' 
was  published  one  year  before  the  '  Prolepsis  Plantarum '  of  Linnseus 
appeared.  Wolfs  essay  in  the  St.  Petersburg  '  Transactions '  was  not 
printed  till  six  years  after  the  publication  of  the  '  Prolepsis.'  These 
&cts  render  it  rather  difficult  to  assign  the  priority  either  to  Wolf  or 
to  Linnaeus ;  but  when  we  consider  that  Wolf's  first  essay  was  published 
before  the  *  Prolepsis,'  that  his  second  essay  was  an  expansion  of  the 
first,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  under  any  obligation  to  Lin- 
naeus, or  had  even  perused  the  '  Prole])si8,'  and  when  we  further 
consider  (as  all  physiologists  will  admit)  the  far  higher  scientific  merits 
of  Wolf's  essays  on  this  subject  than  of  that  of  LiuDseus,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  give  Wolf  the  merit  of  having  been  at  once  the  pioneer 
and  the  exponent  of  the  metamorphosis. 

Of  Linnaeus'  essay  in  the  *  Prolepsis,'  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much, 
as  it  has  been  more  read  and  is  more  generally  known  than  the  writings 
of  Wolf.  The  'Prolepsis  Plantarum'  was  published  at  Upsal  in  1760 
among  the  '  Amaenitates  Academicae.'  In  this  essay,  published  in  the 
name  of  his  pupil  Ullmark,  Linnaeus  refers  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  to 
leaves,  and  this  view  is  established  by  the  consideration  of  numerous 
instances  in  natui'al  as  well  as  in  monstrous  flowers,  where  the  parts 
of  the  flower  are  either  like  ordinary  leaves,  or  are  replaced  by  them, 
which  could  not  be  the  case  were  the  two  organs  not  homcdogocis,  for, 
says  he,  "  the  liver  cannot  become  the  heart,  nor  the  heart  the  stomach." 
The  greater  stress  is  laid  on  these  particulars,  because  it  has  been  said 
that  Linnaeus  made  no  investigations  in  this  subject ;  and  his  essay 
in  consequence  has  been  unjustly  depreciated.  The  truth  is,  the  essay 
is  based  upon  original  researches  and  incontrovertible  feusts,  and  by 
their  aid  a  similar  result  was  arrived  at  as  Wolf  had  attained  to,  from 
the  study  of  progressive  development,  over  and  above  the  observations 
that  he  made  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  of  Linnaeus.  But  Linnaeus 
associated  with  his  facts,  hypotheses  which  could  not  be  satis&c- 
torily  borne  out,  hypotheses  which  Wolf,  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  internal  structure  of  plant<i,  and  his  enlarged  ideas  on  physio- 
logy, would  never  have  originated.  The  petals,  for  instance,  were 
considered  to  be  buds  axillary  to  the  sepals,  the  stamens,  again,  as  buds 
axillary  to  the  petals,  and  so  on.     But  the  members  of  each  successive 
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whorl  of  the  flower  are  not  axillary  one  to  the  other — to  say  nothing 
of  the  improbahility  of  one  single  leaf  being  the  representative  of  a 
bud.  The  asserted  relationship,  too>  between  the  whorls  of  the  flower 
and  the  cortical  and  woody  layers  of  the  stem  is  equally  untenable. 
The  whole  subject  is,  moreover,  complicated  and  obscured  by  the 
fitncifiil  theory  of  anticipation,  by  which  he  supposed  a  flower  to  be  a 
shoot,  modified  as  to  its  leaves  and  hurried  on  in  its  growth,  so  that 
the  growth  of  five  years  was,  in  the  case  of  the  modified  shoot  or 
flower,  compressed  into  one  year.  From  these  impeding  circumstances 
is  it,  no  doubt,  that  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  essay,  and  the 
foliar  nature  of  the  floral  whorls,  although  pointed  out  by  Wolf  and 
again  by  Linnaeus,  was  not  received  as  an  admitted  fact  till  after  the 
publication  of  Goethe's  essay,  to  be  presently  mentioned.  Before 
quitting  the  subject  of  the  'Prolepsis,'  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
linnfeus,  speaking  of  the  buds,  compared  them  to  so  many  distinct  gene- 
rations, as  in  the  similar  instance  of  the  vdvox  globcUor,  thus  expressing 
an  opinion  quite  in  accordance  with  the  modem  doctrine  of  metagenesis. 
Groethe's  famous  essay  on  the  metamorphosis  of  plants  was  first 
published  in  1790,  thirty  years  after  the  publication  of  the  essays  of 
Wolf  and  Linnseus.  Mr.  Buckle  has,  however,  drawn  attention  to  a 
passage  in  the  '  Italianische  Keise,*  which  shows  that  Ooethe  had 
glimpses  of  the  discovery  in  or  before  1786.  Much  misapprehension 
has  arisen  as  to  what  degree  of  merit  is  really  due  to  G^oethe,  for  while 
some  unhesitatingly  ascribe  to  him  the  merit  of  being  the  foremost 
labourer  in  this  field,  others  as  unjustly  deny  him  all  praise,  and  say 
that  he  was  forestalled  by  Linn»us.  It  is  indeed  true  that  in  many 
points  he  was  anticipated  by  previous  writers,  especially  by  Wolf,  but 
no  one  can  peruse  Groethe's  essay  without  acknowledging  that  with 
him  the  idea  was  an  original  one.  From  Linnaeus  he  ddrectly  derived 
but  little,  from  Wolf  nothing.  In  justice  to  Linnaeus,  however,  it 
must  be  stated  that  Goethe  acknowledged  that  linnseus  had  had  a 
greater  influence  on  his  mind  than  any  one  save  Shakspeare  and 
Spinosa,  and  that  he  not  only  prefixed  to  his  essay  a  quotation  from 
the  *  Prolepeis,'  but  also  devoted  a  chapter  to  its  consideration.  A 
perusal  of  this  chapter  will  bear  out  what  is  above  alleged  regarding 
the  originality  of  the  idea  with  G^the,  as  may  be  further  seen  in 
the  historical  sketch  of  his  botanical  studies,  which  he  published  many 
years  after  the  original  publication  of  the  essay.  Of  course  we  cannot 
overlook  the  indirect  influence  which  the  writings  of  Linnseus  and 
other  botanists  during  the  thirty  years'  interval  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, must  have  exerted  on  Groethe's  mind,  still  it  is  evident,  from 
his  lack  of  early  scientific  training,  as  well  as  from  an  impartial  consi- 
deration of  the  essay  itself,  that  Goethe  framed  his  theory  from  original 
independent  research  and  thought,  and  it  may  indeed  have  been  as 
Turpin  remarked,  that  the  freedom  from  the  dust  of  schools  may  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  organic  unity  in 
plants,  because  its  originator  was  unshackled  by  the  details  of  a  mul- 
titude of  ever-varying  forms,  and  by  a  terminology  often  superfluous, 
be<»Etuse  expressing  the  same  thing  under  difierent  names.     We  may 
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aafelj  admit  that  had  it  not  been  for  Goethe's  dear  enunciation  of 
what  Schleiden  terma  the  only  really  scientific  principle  which  botany 
can  be  said  at  present  to  possess,  neither  the  essays  of  Linnceus  nor 
those  of  Wolf  would  have  sufficed  to  establish  the  theory  on  so  firm  ^ 
basis  aa  that  on  which  it  now  stands. 

It  is  to  the  elder  Be  Candolle  that  science  is  peculiarly  indebted  for 
demonstrating  the  value  of  Qoethe's  essay.  No  reader  of  this  treatise 
will  £bu1  to  recognise  how  much  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
in  our  own  time,  by  authors  of  far  greater  botanical  knowledge  than 
Goethe^  has  been  anticipated  by  the  great  poet  Compare,  for  in- 
stance, the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  lateral  organs  of 
the  flower,  on  which  Goethe  lays  so  much  stress,  with  A.  Braun*s 
theory  of  the  rejuvenescence  of  plants,  and  with  the  series  of  vibrations 
in  the  metamorphosis  of  which  he  speaks.  Many  similar  instances 
might  be  adduoed.  Goethe,  too,  distinctly  recognised  the  true  nature 
of  the  so-called  nectaries^  when  he  stated  them  to  be  intermediate 
stages  in  the  passage  of  petals  into  stamens,  and  explained  in  a  similar 
way  the  ''  corona'*  of  passion-flowers,  of  Nardesus^  and  other  organs 
not  distinctly  referrible  to  the  corolliue  or  to  the  staminal  whorls. 

This  notion  is  opposed  to  that  of  Schleiden,  who  believes  these 
formations  to  be  secondary  productions  from  the  petals,  and  not  inde- 
pendent f[)liar  organs.*  And  this  is  no  doubt  true  in  some  cases,  as 
shown  by  organogenic  researches,  but  it  does  not  invalidate  the  truth 
of  €k>ethe*s  opinion  in  other  cases,  as  witness  the  following  instances 
which  seem  to  flivour  Goethe's  views.  The  flowers  of  Narcissus  mon' 
UmMs  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford  constantly  produce 
anthers  on  the  margin  of  the  ooroma^  and  in  some  instances  the  corowk 
is  divided  into  distinct  filaments,  each  surmounted  with  an  anther,  a 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  arrangement  which  seems  to  show  clearly 
that  the  corona  is  composed  of  a  number  of  confluent  petaloid  fila- 
ments whose  anthers  are  generally  suppressed ;  an  opinion  first 
enunciated  by  Dr.  Lindley,  and  which  is  surely  confirmed  by  the  close 
affinity  between  Nturdssus  and  FancrcUium,  in  the  fiowers  of  which 
latter  plant  the  stamens  are  connected  together  at  their  bases  by  a 
petaloid  expansion.  The  petaloid  scales  of  Brodicea,  of  Vellozia,  and  the 
petaloid  filaments  of  AUiumy  may  all  be  cited  in  support  of  this  notion. 
Some  of  the  rays  of  the  crown  of  the  passion-flower  have  been  like- 
wise observed  to  be  replaced  by  anthers,  while  in  Passiflora  nvwrucuja 
the  rays  are  actoally  combined  into  a  cup  like  that  of  Narcissus  or  of 
Mdia.  In  the  case  of  Saponaria,  the  writer  has  shown  that  the  scales 
on  the  petals  of  these  flowers  are  in  reality  referrible  to  the  adhesion  of 
two  an^erless  filaments.t 

Goethe  says,  in  support  of  his  opinion — "  If  the  formation  of  the 
petals  is  the  result  of  expansion,  that  of  the  corona  is  due  to  contrac- 
tiouy  as  is  the  case  with  the  stamens."  Goethe  also  clearly  showed 
the  nature  of  the  so-called  nectaries  of  Aconite  and  NigeUa,  when  he 

*  A  similar  opinion  is  held  by  M.  J.  Gay,  the  most  recent  writer  on  this  snl^ect.— 
Ann.  des  So.  Kat,  1819. 

t  Journal  of  Ftooeedinfs»  LimQsan  Sodety,  roL  L  p.  159. 
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referred  them  to  the  petals^  but  in  this  he  was,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  forestalled  by  Jung. 

Goethe's  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  fruit  is  so  wdl  known 
that  little  need  be  said  concerning  it,  especially  as  from  Be  CandoUe 
downward  the  writera  on  the  fruit  have  compiled  their  systems  of 
«hissification  on  the  basis  laid  down  by  Goethe.  It  is  here  necessary 
to  remark,  that  WolTs  explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  compound 
fruit  is  quite  as  explicit  as  that  of  Goethe,  and  based  upon  exactly 
similar  &cts,  but  the  writings  of  Wolf  were  not  known  to  Goethe  till 
long  after,  the  first  publication  of  his  essays  and  although  Linnseus  had 
asserted  the  foliar  nature  of  the  FisHUum,  from  having  seen  the  style 
o(  Garduus  replaced  by  two  green  serrated  leaflets,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  writings  of  Linnfiens  so  explicit  as  to  the  constuction  of  compound 
fruits  as  may  be  found  in  Goethe's  memoir.  The  nature  of  buds,  their 
homologies  with  seeds,  the  phenomena  of  yegetative  reproduction  and 
growth  as  evinced  in  the  formation  of  buds,  and  the  successive  produc- 
iiou  of  node  after  node,  are  all  clearly  explained  by  Gk>ethe,  who  on 
ihis  account  also  may  be  considered  as  the  pioneer  of  that  theory  of 
rejuvenescence  which  Braun  has  brought  to  such  perfection.  There 
;are  eertain  objections  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  raised  against 
Goethe's  theory,  as  well  as  to  those  of  other  writers  before  and  after 
him  ;  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  mention  these  in  conjunction 
with  the  present  condition  of  vegetable  morphology  than  separately. 

A  very  simple  method  of  grouping  the  various  modifications  met 
with  in  the  conformation  of  plants  in  general,  though  one  not  usually 
adopted,  is  to  classify  the  several  organs  or  parts  of  plants  into  groups, 
mooting  as  they  belong  to  the  alimentary,  the  tegumentary,  the  re- 
productive, the  fibro-vascular,  and  the  appendicular  systems.  A  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  plants  will  suffice  to  show  that  many  of  their 
organs  might  as  well  be  included  in  one  as  in  another  of  these  groups, 
4iad  in  truth  might  without  impropriety  be  placed  in  both ;  nevertheless 
the  arrangement  will  be  found  a  convenient  one,  and  probably  as  little 
liable  to  objection  as  any  arrangement  of  the  kind  can  be  in  the  pro* 
fient  state  of  our  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance  of  the  relations 
between  structure  and  functions  in  plants. 

The  alimentary  system  contains  the  organs  devoted  to  the  nutrition 
and  growth  of  plants,  including  multiplication  by  "  gemnuB'^  or  buds. 
The  tegumentary  or  cortical  system  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its 
title,  it  corresponds  to  the  exo-skeleton  of  animals.  The  reprodno- 
iive  system  needs  no  explanation,  the  fibro-vascular  system  corresponds 
to  the  endo-skeleton  of  animals  and  might  be  merged  with  the  first 
group  ;  the  last  group,  the  appendicular,  is  one  inserted  here  more  in 
de&retkoe  to  generally  received  opinion  than  from  a  conviction  of  tho 
veal  necessity  of  establishing  such  a  system  as  distinct.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  show  as  we  proceed,  how  little  gix>und  there  is  for  re- 
taining such  a  distinction,  and  how  the  organs  so  classed  might  moi-e 
justly  be  referred  to  some  of  the  other  groups  just  mentioned. 

The  groups  are  arranged  according  to  their  relative  frequency  aiid 
importance ;   thus,  all  plants,  however  simple,  have  an  alimentary 
f7*xxtx.  l^ 
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synbem ;  in  fact,  the  simplest  conception  ire  can  frame  of  m  plant  is,  as  a 
gelatinous  mass  of  matter  endowed  with  a  mjsterioiiB  principle,  -vital 
or  physical,  it  matters  not  which  for  oar  present  purpose,  manifesting 
itself  in  the  nntritive  fnncticHis  performed  by  the  humble  organism. 
The  zoospores  of  some  of  the  cryptogamic  plants  are  at  first  meve^ 
masses  c^  protoplasm — e.g.,  VaucJieria,  which  have  a  separate  existence 
for  a  time,  an  existence  too  marked  by  the  function  of  active  loco- 
motion,  a  function  denied  to  plants  higher  in  the  scale.  These 
iioospores  e{>eedily  become  invested  by  a  mmnbrane  whi(^  oompletee 
the  ^  ceir  by  forming  the  cell  wall  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
cell  wall  of  membrane,  differing  in  chemical  constitution,  and  notably 
in  physical  and  vital  endowments  from  the  primary  nitrogenous  mam, 
be  nort  essential  to  all  plants  in  their  adult  condition.*  Tlie  iK>OBpove 
does  not  fulfil  its  ultimate  purpose,  1^  formation  of  a  new  plant,  tiU  it 
has  become  invested  by  the  cell  wall.  Hence  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  alimentaiy  system  and  the  integumentaay  system  are  represented 
in  all  plants  in  their  adult  condition,  although  perchance  in  some  of 
the  lowest  plants,  for  a  time,  the  organian  may  live  without  an  inte* 
gumentary  cell-wall. 

The  integumentary  system  which  is  tiniva!Bally  present  in  plants, 
presents  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  lowest  pkmts,  simply  as  the 
cell-walL  Even  in  this  state  it  tmdergees  morphological  changes;  in 
some  cases  it  becomes  soft  and  gelatinous,  and  in  those  cases  where 
several  cells  are  aggregated  together,  the  walls  of  the  cells  become 
inseparably  fused,  so  as  to  form  an  integumentary  layer  common  te 
the  whole  plant.  The  peculiar  markings  on  the  I)€afmdieaf,  accordii^ 
to  Mr.  Tuffen  West,  are  due  to  the  bulgmg  of  the  cell*wall  at  regular 
intervals  in  the  same  manner  as  the  simpler  kinds  of  hairs,  and  the 
velvet-like  surface  of  the  petals  of  flowering  plants  are  produced.  In 
flowering  plants  in  general,  we  have  the  istegumoitaiy  system  repre- 
sented by  the  epidermis  and  by  the  cortical  layers,  structures  of  much 
greater  complexity  than  the  integumentary  system  of  Thallogaui;  but 
even  in  AlgcB  we  have  a  remarkable  foreshadowing  of  the  cortical 
layers  of  higher  plants,  while  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  relation 
of  strict  homology  exists  between  the  gelatinous  envelope  of  some 
AlgcB,  such  as  PalmeUa  before  mentioned,  and  the  cnticle,  which  over* 
lies  the  epidermis  of  flowering  plants,  and  which  brings  to  mind  the 
basement  membrane  on  which  the  epithelial  cells  rest,  save  that  the 
position  of  the  latter  with  reference  to  the  membrane  is  reversed,  ao 
that  the  comparison  between  the  anterior  elastic  lamina  of  the  conna 
and  the  cuticle  of  plants,  would  be  more  apt,  though  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  nothing  move  than  an  apparent  relation  is 
intended  in  the  comparison.  The  variations  and  incpsased  oomplexxty 
of  the  integumentary  system  are  perhaps  due  to,  or  at  least  they  are 
coexistent  with,  the  altered  circumstances  under  wiiiidi  t^ieae  plasts 
have  to  exists 

For  anything  we  yet  know  to  'tiie  contiaiy,  t&e  physiological  pvo- 
Oesff  of  reproduction  is  essentially  the  same  in  tiie  hi^^ieat  sa  in  the 
*  Cf.  BeiOe'ft  Arofaiyef  ofHedleiBe,  XMU 
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lowest,  plants.  In  tke  latter,  fructification  takes  place  in  any  or  all 
the  cells,  apparently  indifferently,  but  as  we  proceed  higher  in  the 
scale  we  find  certain  oeUs  specially  assigned  for  this  proceae,  and  even 
special  organs  placed  io  more  ^or  less  determinate  positions,  adapted  for 
iJie  due  performance  of  this  function.  This  distinction  in  function 
and  local  position  is  one  of  the  first  links  in  the  chain  reaching  from 
the  lowest  to  the  most  highly  endowed  plants.  But  although  in  the 
last  mentioned  plants  th^  iftgreater  complexity  of  structural  arrange- 
ment, and  the  newly-formed  plant  partakes  also  of  a  higher  degree  of 
complexity,  yet  the  formation  of  a  spore  and  its  fecundation  by  the 
ipermatozoids,  does  not  appear  te  differ  essentially  from  the  formation 
cf  a  germinal  vesicle  and  its  fecundation  by  the  agency  of  the  pollen 
oelk.  In  speaking  of  the  reproductive  system,  it  will  of  course  be 
understood  that  reproduction  by  sexual  i^ency  is  alone  intended,  as  the 
nomeroua  mei^iods  of  multiplication  by  means  of  buds  and  the  like, 
apfiertain  more  dosely  to  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  growth  than 
to  those  of  reproduction  properly  so  called. 

The  fibro-vaaoular  framework  is  merely  a  modification  of  the 
cellular  system,  and  like  it  no  doubt  takes  part  in  the  nutritive  pro-. 
oessafi^  at  least  in  its  young  condition,  before  it  becomes  blocked  up 
by  secondary  deposits.  It  is,  kowcTer,  in  its  morphological  aspect 
that  we  hero  consider  it,  and  as  forming  a  sort  of  endo-skeletoa. 
Co-existent  with  it,  learing  out  of  considemtion  a  very  small  number 
4)f  exceptions,  is  the  presence  of  an  oom.  When  the  plant  continued 
in  its  primitive  cellular  state  we  had  a  thcdltM,  now  when  fibro-vascular 
tissue  is  added  we  have  an  "  axis,"  a  distinction  of  as  great  practical 
importance  as  that  between  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals.  This 
fibro-vaaciilar  system  is  foreshadowed  among  certain  Algce,  having 
elongated  cells  in  their  centre,  surrounded  by  horizontal  cortical  cells, 
while  in  Vmtdieria,  Bri^opsis^  the  stalk  supporting  the  frustule  of  some^ 
Diaiomg,  and  many  other  instances  we  have  no  vague  representation 

Hardly  is  the  fibro-yascular  system  developed,  before  indeed  it 
is  perfectly  so,  than  the  appendicular  system  becomes  represented 
by  leaves.  In  Bidla  hdicophyUa  the  leaves  are  even  placed  spirally. 
JwfigermaoKfdcB  have  two  parallel  rows  of  leaves.  Mosses  have  their 
leaves  arranged  spirally,  and  so  we  pass  through  Ferns  and  Lyco- 
podfl^  where  ^tem  and  leaf  are  well  marked.  All  these  plants  pro- 
duce spores.  And  now  we  reach  the  higher  groups  of  plants  clnurac- 
teriaed  by  the  formation  of  fiowers  and  producing  seeds,  in  which  an 
tmbryo  is  formed  in  contrast  to  the  ^>ore  of  so-called  flowerless  plants. 
The  fiowers  being  merely  modifications  of  the  axis  and  of  the  leaves 
deriyed  from  it  at  that  point,  while  the  seed  may  be  regarded  as 
homologons  with  the  leaf  bud,  so  very  generally  found  at  the  junction 
between  the  leaf  and  the  axis  or  stem. 

To  vea^ntnlate  then,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  all  plants  have  alf- 
BMntaiy,  t^gumentary,  and  reproductive  systems,  and  the  most  lowly 
(if^g^xiadi  pkmts^  sodi  as  ThaUogen^  have  no  others.  All  plants  but 
ThaUoynft  hav^  in  addition,  a  fibro-vascalar  system  forming  au  axis 
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or  stem,  divided  for  the  most  part  into  two  portions,  an  ascending  one 
or  stem,  a  descending  one  or  root,  co-existent  with  which  is  the 
presence  of  an  appendicular  system,  if  such  really  be  a  distinct  system, 
represented  by  leaves  or  leaf-like  organs.  Lastly,  in  true  flowering 
plants  we  have  in  addition  to  the  other  systems,  the  appendicular 
system  more  highly  developed,  and  forming  what  are  called  the  parts 
of  the  flower,  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  pistils,  &c.,  and  particularly  we 
have  a  formation  of  seeds  containing  an  embryo  plant.  In  Thallogens^ 
the  humblest  of  plants,  the  nutritive  function  is  inseparably  conjoined 
with  the  circulatory,  the  respiratory,  and  the  vegetative  functions,  and 
this  is  the  case  also,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  more  highly  organized 
plants,  but  as  there  seems,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  see,  no  special  organism 
even  in  the  higher  plants  set  ajmrt  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  one  of 
these  processes  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  and  as  they  may  all  be 
included  under  the  general  bead  of  nutrition,  so  here  the  term  alimen- 
tary system  is  intended  to  comprise  all  those  processes  which  in  the 
animal  kingdom  are  carried  on  by  distinct  organs  or  sets  of  organs 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  functions  of  nutrition  there- 
fore which  in  the  lowest  plants  are  carried  on  in  the  cells,  the  only 
organs  such  plants  possess  are  in  the  higher  plants  carried  on  in  the 
roots,  the  stem,  the  leaves,  &a,  but  stiU  it  is  by  means  of  cells  that  the 
functions  are  carried  on,  by  cells  essentially  differing  but  little  from 
those  constituting  the  entire  plant  in  less  highly  developed  organisms, 
so  that  these  organs  of  the  higher  plants  are  hardly  comparable  to  the 
organs  of  animals  in  which  di&rence  of  structure  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  diversity  of  function.  If  then,  physiologically  speakings 
all  the  processes  of  life  niay  be  performed  by  one  or  more  cells,  why 
not,  morphologically  speaking,  may  we  not  have  but  one  organ  as  we 
have,  indeed,  in  purely  cellular  plants — the  single  cell  or  the  aggregate 
of  many  such  in  the  thallusi  Thus  much  every  one  will  admit;  but  in 
the  higher  plants,  as  they  are  termed,  where  conjoined  with  an  in- 
creased complexity  and  diversity  of  minute  anatomical  structure, 
though  still  purely  cellular  in  its  nature,  we  have  an  increased  number 
of  parts,  such  as  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers,  it  is  assumed  that  more 
than  one  organ  is  present,  as  indicated  by  the  terms  axis  and  appen- 
dages, the  latter  being  too  often  looked  upon  as  distinct  parts  appended 
to  the  pre-existeut  axis ;  but  there  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that, 
morphologically  speaking,  there  is  only  one  primary  organ,  call  it 
thallus,  axis,  frond,  or  what  you  will,  this  one  organ  purely  cellular, 
being  even  in  its  simplest  condition  quite  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the 
essential  vital  processes.  One  can  imagine  such  a  plant  fulfilling  all 
the  conditions  necessary  for  its  own  existence,  a  very  selfish  existence 
it  is  true,  and  an  existence  which  Nature  as  we  see  is  by  no  means 
contented  with.  Plants,  like  all  other  works  of  the  Creator,  do  not 
live  merely  for  themselves  but  for  others ;  they  carry  out  the  maxim, 
"Nemo sUn  vivaty*  on  principles  that  are  not  always  to  the  individual 
equitable  principles,  and  to  this  end  it  becomes  necessary  that  they 
should  be  endowed  with  properties  which  would  not  be  essential,  were 
the  life  of  a  i>lant  only  of  use  to  itself     Not  only  are  new  properties 
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ooDferredy  but  the  power  of  ezistiDg  under  very  varied  oonditiousy  the 
power  of  straggling  against  adversaries.  How  is  all  this  effected  1  not 
by  any  real  change  in  internal  structure,  but  by  slight  modifications  of 
it,  not  by  any  addition  of  new  organs,  but  by  the  adaptation  of  the 
existing  fabric  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances.  We  know  too  little 
at  present  to  dogmatize  on  theee  matters  however,  and  it  behoves  us 
to  be  cautious  in  setting  down  as  a  consequence  what  may  merely  be 
a  coincidence,  although  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  much  more 
perceptible  among  plants  than  among  animals.  Hence,  then,  on 
physiological,  no  less  than  on  morphological  grounds,  it  is  quite 
consistent  with  our  present  knowledge  to  affirm  the  existence  of 
but  one  morphological  element  in  plants,  represented  by  the  cell,  the 
thallus,  the  stem  or  the  leaf  in  the  various  groups  of  plants,  and  to  con- 
sider that  in  the  higher  groups  at  least  we  have  this  primordial  element 
subjected  to  vai-ious  and  complex  modifications ;  thus,  on  this  view 
in  the  higher  plants,  the  axis  and  the  leaf  are  considered  as  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  organ  co-existing  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  both 
subjected  to  those  modifications  included  under  the  term  metamor- 
phosis, while  in  other  cases  the  one  part  predominates  over  the  other 
to  its  partial  or  complete  suppression.  According  to  this  theory  of 
vegetable  construction,  those  otherwise  anomalous  transitional  forms 
between  leaf  and  stem  may  be  explained. 

It  would  hardly  be  proper  in  this  place  to  enter  into  many  details 
in  support  of  the  opinion  just  expressed;  a  few  instances  may  suffice 
to  show  that  there  is  in  reality  no  such  defined  limit  between  axis  and 
appendages  as  has  been  attempted  to  be  laid  down.  Thus,  the  com- 
monly expressed  opinion  that  the  axis  increases  by  the  addition  of 
new  cells  to  the  extremities  and  to  parts  already  formed,  while  nothing 
is  added  to  the  upper  part  of  the  appendages;  in  other  words,  that 
they  grow  from  the  bi^  although  undoubtedly  true  in  many  cases,  is 
by  no  means  invariably  so,  as  the  researches  of  that  excellent  phyto- 
tomist  Tr6cul  fully  show.* 

In  plants  that  consist  of  mere  congeries  of  cells,  as  in  Thaliogens, 
we  frequently  have  those  cells  multiplying  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  a  leaf-like  expansion,  as  in  Ulva^  for  instance.  A  similar 
tendency  is  manifested  in  higher  Cryptogamous  plants,  as  in  MarcharUia, 
or  in  the  pro  embryos  that  result  f^om  the  germination  of  Ferns,  itc, 
where  the  leaf-form  evidently  precedes  that  of  the  axis.  In  flowering 
plants  the  predominance  of  the  primary  leaf-formation  is  shown  in 
such  cases  BsLenma,  and  even  in  the  embiyo  of  dicotyledonous  plants; 
the  cotyledons  are  but  little  in  arrear  of  the  axis  as  regards  their 
development,  and  may  often  be  considered  at  the  period  of  germination 
in  advance  of  the  axis,  as  well  as  in  many  monocotyledonous  plants-^^ 
for  instance,  Tulipaf  AUiunK 

Moreover,  the  opinion  that  in  some  instances  the  stem  and  young 
shoots  of  plants  are  formed  from  the  decurrence  and  fusion  of  the 
leaves  is  by  no  means  unsupported  by  &cts»    Some  of  the  foregoing 

•  Ann.  So.  Katn  tioislkne  Ser.  Bot-, tome  xx.  p.  ill.  Sm% 
t  Germain  do  St.  Pierre :  BuUetin  de  la  Soo.  Bot.  de  France,  1865,  pp.  96,  lft9« 
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iastaBoes  mi^  peiinps  be  cited  ae  rmemfy  leaf-like  moolificatioiM  of  ifte 
aadn,  and  maj-  thm  be  coBsidered  like  tbe  leaf-like  biaaches  of  OpUMiia^. 
XylopktfUc^  HuscttSf  FterimmtheSj  Fodoetomaeees,  Ac,  aa  instanoBB  of 
analogy  rather  than  of  homologj;  but  before  the  troth  of  this 
dj^ectioa  can  be  admitted,  the  dtfferenee  between  the  axis  aad  it» 
a^^ndages  must  be  m<»re  distinetlj  defined  thai^  tt  seems  to  us  can  be 
dkme  at  preamt. 

It  has  been  denied  by  many  who  contend  fbr  the  distinctness  of  the 
axis  and  its  appendages^  and  (^the  necessary  pre-exist^ice  of  the  former, 
attd  consequent  abs^ute  dependence  of  the  leaf-like  orgiuas  on  the 
axis,  thart  no  intermediate  stages  between  stem  and  leaf  exist.  If  the 
prerionsly  cited  cases  be  not  sofficient  to  impugn  this  statement,  what 
shall  we  say  to  cases  su<^  as  those  i^forded  by  the  leaves  of  Ovartm 
and  Trichilia,*  where  the  leayes  after  a  time  assume  the  condition  of 
branches  and  deyolop  yotmg  leaflets  firom  their  free  extremities  m 
process  le«  perfectly  seen  in  some  of  the  pinnate-leaved  kindff  of 
Berberw  or  Mahoma  to  be  found  in  almost  every  shrubbery  H 

In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  r^  homology 
between  the  organs  of  one  great  ckss  and  those  of  another,  but  simply  a 
relation  of  analogy ;  and  the  same  distinction  is  considered  to  exist  is 
the  sister  kingdom,  but,  as  it  appears  with  &x  less  reason.  The 
organs  of  nutrition  for  instance  of  a  Fungus,  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  same  as  in  a  Bose^  although  the  structure  is  more  com- 
plkated  and  modified  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  There  is  no  proof 
that  the  cells  of  the  lower  classes  of  plants  are  different  organs  £rom 
those  of  tbe  higher;  wherein  does  the  di£Eerence  consist?  In  origin: 
they  are  alike,  true  they  are  mo^fied  m  the  higher  classes  of  plants^ 
but  never  to  such  an  extent  as  to  conceal  their  true  nature,  and  those 
cells  whose  nutritive  functions  are  most  active  are  absolutely  similar  ta 
those  in  the  lower  plants^  and  remain  so  as  long  as  their  fimctions  are 
active;  in  origin  then,  in  structure,  in  function,  the  nutritive  cells  are 
identical;  why,  then,  say  that  there  is  no  relation  of  homology,  but 
only  the  more  remote  one  of  analogy? 

The  difference  between  the  reproductive  organs  in  the  lower  and 
higher  groups  of  plants,  and  the  difierent  manner  in  which  their 
fimctiotts  are  fulfilled,  do  indeed  present  much  greater  obstacles  to  the 
notion  of  their  essentially  hom(^ogou3  nature,  obstacles  arising  firom 
our  imperfect  knowledge;  that  such  obstacles  are  far  from  &tal  is 
shown,  however,  by  the  identity  in  origin  and  primary  structure  of  the 
rqproduetive  organs  m  the  various  groups  of  plants,  and  we  may 
confidently  look  to  future  investigations  into  this  intricate  and  difficult 
sul]ject  to  overcome  the  difficulties  now  in  the  way  of  the  hypothesis, 
to  estaUish  bonds  of  connexion  between  the  various  groups  where 
none  now  can  bo  shown  to  exist,  and  to  demonstrate  among^  the 
Cryptogamic  groups  especndly  what  has  been  done  so  snccessfuBy 

•  I>r.  AlezaiMterr  PMMMMngs  of  the  LianMut  Soete^,  Ktf  Mb,  1851.  JlIbo  9n 
Grisebflch :  Flora  of  West  Indies,  Guarea, 

t  Still  more  coneliuive  are  the  ftonds  of  some  of  the  PodotUmaoem  e^n,  Lophogjfne, 
etc.— ;S;9eTiila9iie:  Monogr.  Foioetem.    Pteis,  1899. 
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^amoBg  the  Fliaaerogainic-^be   tniih  of  the   principle^  Unity  im 
Variety. 

Many  hare  been  led  by  the  acknowledged  inadequacy  of  the 
dodariae  of  final  canees  to  account  satis&ctonly  for  the  existence  of 
this  principlfl^  and  by  the  confessedly  entirely  hypothetical  existence 
ai  ^  ideal  types"  to  make  deeper  researches  into  the  circumstances  that 
being  about  this  general  harmony  of  sixucture.  In  the  number  of 
'Ais  Journal  for  October,  1858,  Mr.  Hinton  concludes  an  able  paper 
OR  this  subjeet  by  an  anertioa  ^'  that  organic  form  is  the  result  of 
motion  in  the  direction,  of  least  resistance;**  and  similar  oondusions 
ace  arrived  at  by  Mr,  Spenoer,  who  in  a  paper  on  the  "  Law  of  Organic 
Vormy"  published  in  this  Journal  in  January,  1859,  says  the  forms  of 
all  organisms  are  dependent  on  their  relation  to  incident  forces,  mr 
dudi^  under  this  title  those  forces  to  which  they  are  passively  subject^ 
and  those  which  they  experience  as  the  result  of  their  own  actimu 
There  cannot  be  the  lightest  doubt  of  the  general  truth  of  these 
statement^  impossible  though  it  be  at  present  to  reconcile  all  the 
known  &cts  relating  to  the  growth  of  plants  with  them.  Such,  for 
instance,  as  the  divisicm  of  the  cells  in  one  direction  or  another,  the 
direction  of  roots  and  stems,  the  difforent  ways  in  which  the  same 
object  is  effected  under  aj^Mirently  similar  conditions,  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  quantity,  quality,  and  locality  of  the  nutriment  re- 
quired by  the  growing  and  living  ovganism.  These  are  a  few  among 
other  instances  where  the  form  is  affected  more  or  less  by  the  agencies 
just  referred  to,  but  probably  to  a  greater  d^p^ee  by  causes  of  which 
we  know  at  present  little  or  nothing.  Mr.  Spencer,  indeed,  does  not 
rely  wholly  on  such  agency,  for  he  says,  '^  conjoined  with  the  law  of 
hereditaiy  transmission  this  may  be  the  principle  imderlying  all 
morphology"^ — a  view  harmonizing  in  some  degree  with  that  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  who  says,  *'  we  have  merely  to  conceive  an  ancient  progenitor, 
plenty  <x  animal  constructed  on  the  existing  general  pattern,  but  whose 
descendants  have  become  subjected  to  successive  slight  modifications^ 
each  modification  being  profitable  in  some  way  to  the  modified  fonoi 
but  often  affecting  by  co-relation  of  growth  other  parts  of  the 
organism.^  '*  The  general  pattern  of  an  organ  might,"  he  continuefl^ 
'^  become  so  mu(^  obscured  as  to  be  finally  lost  by  the  atrophy,  and 
ultimately  by  the  complete  abortion  of  certain  parts,  by  the  soldering 
together  of  other  parts,  and  by  the  doubling  or  multiplication  of 
others,  variations  wiiich  are  within  the  limits  of  possibility." 

Upon  morphology  of  necessity  depend  the  various  systems  of  classic 
fication  in  plants,  whether  they  be  professedly  artificial,  or,  when  a 
h%her  end  is  lumed  at,  as  in  the  so-called  natural  system.  In  the  one^ 
the  object  is  to  detect  with  facility  the  species  of  any  given  plant;  in. 
the  other,  to  learn  as  much  as  can  be  learned  of  its  nature  and  ita 
relationship  to  other  plants;  thus,  the  increased  difficulty  of  the 
natural  system  is  amply  compensated  for  by  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  information  gained  in  its  prosecution.  In  both  plans  the  object  is 
the  same — to  throw  together  individual  plants  into  groups  called 
species,  these  again  into  higher  groups,  such  as  genera,  orders,  ^i 
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The  true  nature  and  limits  of  species,  nay,  even  the  feet  of  their  yeiy 
existence  or  the  reverse  have  furnished  a  constant  bone  of  contention. 
With  one  writer,  the  twist  of  a  petal,  the  notching  of  a  leaf,  if  tole- 
rably constant,  constitutes  a  species,  while  another  overlooks  slight 
variations,  and  masses  into  oue  readily  definable  group  a  host  of  plants 
presenting  considerable  diversity  in  form  and  appearance.  Another 
says  species  are  merely  arbitrary  creations  of  the  botanist  and  have  na 
real  existence  in  nature.  In  questions  of  this  kind  the  opinions  and' 
evidence  of  those  naturalists,  who  devote  their  whole  attention  to  tb» 
Subject,  who  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  and  comparing  )ai^ 
suites  of  specimens  from  every  possible  locality,  and  grown  too  under 
every  possible  variety  of  external  conditions,  whose  minds  are  trained 
to  the  careful  philosophical  investigation  of  what  features  are  of  im- 
portance, and  what  not,  of  facts  which  in  one  group  are  of  the  highest 
value  for  classificatory  purposes,  in  another  of  no  value  at  all,  is  of 
greater  weight  than  that  of  other  naturalists,  whose  views  are  less 
philosophic,  and  whose  studies  range  over  fewer  plants,  confined  ta 
more  limited  areas  and  subjected  to  fewer  variations  in  external  con- 
ditions. If  the  opinions  of  the  latter  be  nearest  to  the  truth,  we  shall 
be  obliged  almost  to  assume  that  there  is  little  or  no  variation  in 
species,  these  are  the  observers,  to  use  Hudibrastic  phrase, 

"Who  can  distlDgoish  and  divide 
A  hair,  twixt  aonth  and  south-west  side.** 

and  thus,  what  their  opponents  would  consider  as  trifling  vai-iations, 
are  considered  by  the  hair-splitters  to  form  distinct  species.  But  if 
the  views  and  the  practice  of  the  former  class  of  observers  be  most 
consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  then  we  must  assume,  as  most  of 
us  have  done,  imtil  the  advent  of  Mr.  Darwin's  wonderful  book,  that 
each  species  is  liable  to  vary  within  certain  limits  as  yet  not  defined, 
and  probably  very  diflerent  in  degree  in  different  species.  But  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Darwin's  conclusions  be  just,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt,  that  he  has  done  good  service  in  lessening  the  breach  between 
the  two  classes  of  observers  before  referred  to,  and  by  showing  how 
truly  valuable  and  mutually  impoi-tant  are  their  observations^  con- 
ducted though  they  may  be  on  somewhat  opposite  principles.  It  i& 
unnecessary  here  to  enter  at  any  length  into  Mr.  Darwin's  views,  as 
they  have  been  ahready  commented  on  in  this  journal,  and  his  notions 
as  to  the  origin  of,  and  relationship  of  existing  species  are  generally 
known.  For  a  clear  exposition,  however,  of  the  rules  and  metho& 
employed  by  systematists  in  framing  their  modes  of  classification,  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Mr.  Darwin's  book  may  be  with  great  profit 
consulted.  In  his  eyes,  "the  natural  system  is  genealogical  in  its 
arrangement,  with  the  grades  of  difference  between  the  descendants 
from  a  common  parent  expressed  by  the  terms  genera,  families,  orders^ 
Ac."  An  illustration  that  he  gives  of  this  view  of  classification  is  so 
apt  and  embraces  so  many  of  the  views  held  and  maintained  by  him 
with  equal  learning  and  candour,  that  it  may  with  much  propriety  ba 
here  inserted. 
"If  we  possessed  a  perfect  pedigree  of  mankiud,  a  genealogical  arrangemciii 
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of  the  races  of  men  would  afford  the  best  classificaiion  of  the  various  languages 
now  spoken  throughout  the  world;  and  if  all  extinct  languages,  and  all  inter- 
mediate and  slowlj-changmg  dialects  had  to  be  included,  such  an  arrangement 
would,  I  think,  be  the  only  possible  one.  Yet  it  might  be,  that  some  very 
ancient  language  had  altered  little,  and  had  given  rise  to  few  new  languages, 
whilst  others  (owing  to  the  spreading  and  subsequent  isolation  and  states  of 
civilization  of  the  several  races  descended  from  a  common  race)  had  altered 
much,  and  had  given  rise  to  many  new  languages  and  dialects.  The  various 
d^ees  of  difference  in  the  languages  from  the  same  stock,  would  have  to  be 
expressed  by  groups  subordinate  to  groups;  but  the  proper  or  even  only 
possible  arrangement  would  still  be  genealogical ;  and  this  woidd  be  strictly 
natural,  as  it  would  connect  together  all  languages,  extinct  and  modem,  by  the 
closest  affinities,  and  would  give  the  filiation  and  origin  of  each  tongue."* 

Before  quitting  this  subject  wo  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words 
on  the  value  of  botany,  especially  of  morphology,  and  classification  in 
the  preliminary  education  of  the  medical  student.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  value  of  botany  in  this  point  of  view  has  been  hitherto  almost 
overlooked,  and  students  have  been,  and  still  are  requii'ed  bj  some  of 
the  exanuning  bodies,  to  attend  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  this 
subject  in  their  first  summer  sessiou,  when  their  time  should  be 
occupied  with  subjects  of  a  more  practical  nature.  The  result  is,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  that  a  listless  attendance  is  given  by  the 
students,  who  are  utterly  unprepared  for  such  instruction,  and  who 
find  it  impossible  without  previous  elementary  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  to  get  more  than  a  superficial  smattering  of  botanical  science, 
which  is  speedily  forgotten,  and  conduces  to  no  good  result.  Of  late, 
however,  there  have  been  symptoms  of  an  improvement  in  this  respect, 
as  manifested  by  the  regulations  of  the  University  of  LondoD,  which, 
in  place  of  demanding  an  examination  in  this  subject  at  the  first  M.B. 
examination,  now  very  properly  requires  it  to  be  taken  up  at  the 
preliminary  scientific  one.  The  College  of  Surgeons  allows  students 
at  their  option  to  be  examined  in  botany  and  zoology  at  their  preli- 
minary examination,  in  subjects  of  general  education.  The  two  great 
requisites  for  the  successful  physician,  says  Dr.  Watson,  are  "  skill  in 
observing  and  skill  in  acting ;"  without  the  former,  the  latter  is  but 
shameless  e&piricism ;  without  the  latter,  the  former  is  but  unprofitable 
pedantry ;  this  being  so,  it  becomes  a  question  how  best  to  foster  that 
&culty  of  observation  possessed  by  all  in  very  varying  degrees.  Herein 
lies  the  pre-eminent  value  of  a  training  in  some  one  branch  at  least  of 
natural  liistory,  as  preparatory  to  the  efiective  study  of  disease  at  the 
bedside.  It  may  be  asked  why  a  training  in  mathematics  or  logic,  or 
why  an  intelligent  study  of  the  principles  of  language,  should  not  be 
equally  as  advantageous  to  the  student  of  medicine  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  principal  facts  in  some  one  or  more  branches  of  natural  history. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  at  any  length  into  this  question ;  all  that 
need  be  said  is,  that  both  the  methods  of  observation  and  the  methods 
of  reasoning  in  use  among  naturalists,  are  far  moi'e  nearly  akin  to 
those  used  by  physicians  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  disease,  than 
they  are  to  those  employed  by  the  mathematician  or  the  philologist, 

•  Darwin:  Origin  of  Species*  p.  4S2. 
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and  this  must  of  neoeadty  be  so,  seeing  that  medioiite  w  bat  a  brmiM& 
of  natural,  or  as  it  may  be  called,  of  vital  science,  and  which  cansofc 
be  subjected  to  the  same  rules  and  tests  as  the  mathematical  or  the 
physioBd  sciences.  In  support  of  our  opinions,  we  would  especiallj 
call  attention  to  the  mode  of  describing  plants  now  employed  hj 
botanists  The  object  is  to  convey  in  as  terse  a  manner  as  possible,  a 
correct  description  of  a  plant,  omitting  nothing  essential,  inserting 
nothing  snporfluons ;  to  accomplish  this  satisfactorily,  much  practkal 
knowledge  is  indispensable,  great  precision  in  the  use  of  language, 
.  great  discrimination  in  order  not  to  confound  things  which  appear 
alike,  but  are  in  reality  different,  and  equal  care  not  to  set  down  as 
diverse,  things  which  are  essentially  the  same.  In  few  branches  ci 
knowledge  is  the  adage,  **  Nimium  ne  crede  cdori,^  more  constantly 
brought  to  mind ;  in  few,  is  there  greater  necessity  for  the  student  not 
to  be  led  away  by  the  immense  variety  of  form  and  appearance  from 
the  great  principle  of  unity  in  variety.  We  would  recommend  those 
who  have  not  considered  this  subject  to  compare  the  mode  of  correctly 
describing  plants  as  given  in  a  little  pamphlet  of  Dr.  lindley,  entitled 
'Descriptive  Botany,'*  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  reporting  cases  in 
hospitals  or  in  the  public  prints.  If  such  a  comparison  be  made,  we 
feel  assured  that  there  will  not  be  many  dissentients  from  the  opinioii 
we  have  ventured  to  express  as  to  the  value  of  a  training  in  botanical 
science  as  preliminary  to  the  more  strictly  professional  branches  of 
-education. 

•  Bnidbaiy  and  Eyaiifl.    London,  1850. 
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HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  Hbbmakn  Wbbbb,  M.D. 

FqUow  of  the  Bojal  College  of  Phynoiana,  Fhyaicuui  to  the  Gennan  Hoapital,  Londoiu 

I.  Gekebax  Physiology. 

1.  Fome,    (Comhill  Mi^azine,  No.  xxL,  p.  409, 1861. 
3.  J.  H.  Beitnbit:  On  ihe  Molecular  Theory  of  OrganUaUon.    (Proceed,  ot 
the  Roy.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  April  1st,  186L) 

3.  P.  BuocA :  On  the  FhenotHena  of  Bybridiiif  in  the  Human  Genue,    (Brown- 

Sequard'8  Journal  de  la  Physiol,  vol  iii.,  p.  392, 1860.) 

4.  M.  BouDiN :   On  the  Non-CotmopolUim.  of  the  Human  Bacu,    (Browop^ 

S^quard's  Joum.  de  la  Physiol,  vol  iii.,  p.  363,  1861.) 
5*  Thomas  Graham  :   Liquid  Diffmion  applied  to  Analysis.    (Proc»  Eoy«. 
Society,  toI  xi.,  p.  243, 1861.) 

L  Thb  autiioT  of  'Porce'  gives  a  lucid  expiration  of  the  scientific  signi- 
fication of  this  term,  and  of  the  nature  and  characters  of  force.  He  shows 
that  the  different  forces,  such  as  mechanical  force,  gravity,  cohesion,  light,  heat^ 
ebotrurity,  magnetism,  chemical  affinity,  and  vital  force,  are  not  separate  powers^ 
but  are  only  conditions  of  matter ;  that,  for  instance,  heat,  light,  and  elec^ 
tiioiiy  are  tne  common  results  of  motion,  which  itself  is  not  a  tliinff,  but  only* 
a,  state.  As  tiw  different  forces  are  not  entities,  but  only  conoitiona,  th« 
author  generalizes  them  under  the  common  idea  of  "  force,"  including  undrar 
this  teim  "  all  the  active  conditions  of  matter,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be.'* 
"^e  total  amount  of  these  active  conditions,"  he  continues,  "is  the  total 
amount  of  force.  The  differences  are  differences  merely  of  form  or  mode ; 
essentially  all  are  the  same."  In  elucidation  of  this  view,  the  author  de- 
numsto^cs  that  we  arc  unable  to  isolate  any  one  of  the  forces^  except  for 
some  temporary  purpose ;  that  they  are  constantly  passing  off  the  one  into  th» 
othor.  "  Motion  resolves  itself  in  sound  and  heat ;  heat  nies  off  in  motion,  iir 
chemical  or  electric  change ;  electricity  is  lost  in  sjiarks  of  light,  in  magnetism, 
in  mechanical  disruptions,  m  the  production  of  chemical  power;  chemi(»di 
power  no  sooner  acts  t^an  it  is  no  more  chcmicd,  and  must  be  recognised  in 
explosions,  in  electric  currents,  in  heat."  Motion  thus  may  be  transformed 
into  beat,  this  into  light,  thence  into  magnetism  and  chemical  attraction,  and 
may  at  last  appear  again  as  motion.  The  author  further  points  out  the 
quantitative  relation  in  the  conversion  of  one  kind  of  force  into  another ;  and 
tile  ^stenoe  of  force  under  two  forms— ^Ae  active  and  the  passive  (the  \mB^ 
and  Uie  relaxed  bow).  Natural  bodies  with  aeUtm  force  are  ready  to  operate— 
swell  as  b«it  springs,  ^ioh  ccmtain  mechanical  force ;  vapour,  which  contams 
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heat ;  a  charged  electric  battery ;  plants  and  animals^  which  are  likewise  "  force- 
containing  groups  of  bodies."  Substances  with  passive  force  are  more  ready 
to  receive  than  to  give  out  force^such  as  springs  that  are  unbent,  an  electric 
battery  that  has  been  discharged.  The  author  compares  the  equivalence  of 
force  in  nature  with  the  phenomenon  of  vibration  in  mechanics,  as  every 
change  "  must  consist  of  two  equal  and  opposite  actions — the  ceasing  of  force 
in  one  relation,  and  its  operation  in  another." 

2.  Bennett  opposes  by  the  **  molecular  theory"  the  law  of  omnit  eellula  e 
eellula.  He  understands  by  molecules  minute  bodies  "  varying  in  size  from  the 
four-thousandth  of  an  inch  down  to  a  scarcely  vbible  point ;"  he  gives  a 
description  of  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  such  molecules,  and 
divides  them  into  two  kinds — 1st,  histogenetic  molecules,  formed  cither  from 
the  union  of  two  simple  organic  fluids,  or  from  precipitations  occurring  in 
formative  fluids,  holding  various  substances  in  solution ;  2nd,  hisiolytic  molecules, 
as  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  previously-formed  tissues.  The  author 
expresses  the  opinion  that  histolytic  molecules  are  frequently  transformed  into 
histogenctic  elements ;  or,  in  his  own  words.  "  that  molecular  matter  formed 
from  the  process  of  disintegration  may,  when  placed  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, become  the  basis  of  matter  which  undergoes  development."  Bennett 
points  out  that  under  the  influence  of  a  molecular  force  these  molecules  exhibit 
a  variety  of  movements,  and  combine  in  defimte  ways ;  he  considers  the 
molecular  force  as  altogether  independent  of  cell,  nucleus,  or  other  form  of 
structure.  The  author  s  researches  lead  him  to  the  enunciation  of  the  fol- 
lowing  molecular  law  of  growth — viz.,  "  That  the  development  and  growth  of 

*  organic  tissues  is  primarily  owing  to  the  successive  formation  of  histo^netio 
and  histolytic  molecules."  Bennett  believes  that  the  first  step  in  the 
development  of  textures  is  the  formation  of  molecules,  that  these  unite  to 
form  nuclei  and  cells ;  that  these  become  disintegrated  to  produce  a  secondary 
mass  of  molecules ;  that  these  again  unite  into  nuclei  and  cells ;  and  that  the 
same  process  is  repeated  more  or  less  often  in  various  developments  until  the 
animal  tissue  is  formed. 

3.  Broca  has  by  careful  researches  been  led  to  the  view  that  the  varioaa 
races  of  man  are  different  species  of  the  same  genus.  He  exposes  as 
inconclusive  the  princpial  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  unity-theoir, 
and  dwells  especially  on  the  incorrectness  of  the  assertion  generally 
made  by  the  defenders  of  this  theory  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  of 
hybridity  in  the  various  races  of  man,  and  in  various  species  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  same  genus.  It  has  been  set  forth  as  the  most  irrefutable 
proof  of  the  unity  of  the  human  species,  that  hybrid  procreations  of  two 
different  races  of  man  are  perfectly  able  to  propagate  themselves,  while  hybrid 
procreations  of  two  species  of  animals  of  the  same  genus  are  said  to  be  unable 
to  do  so ;  Broca,  however,  shows,  Ist,  that  some  of  the  hybrid  productions 
from  different  races  of  man,  possess  only  a  limited  power  of  propagation; 
and,  secondly,  that  some  hybrid  species  of  animals,  as  those  from  the  crossing 
of  the  dog  and  the  wolf,  the  goat  and  the  sheep,  the  dromedary  and  the 
camel,  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  are  perfectly  able  to  propagate  their  species. 

4.  Boudin  concludes  from  his  researches  on  the  manner  in  which  the  difle- 
lent  races  of  man  bear  the  climates  of  the  various  zones,  that  these  races 
exhibit  great  differences  with  regard  to  the  faculty  of  becoming  acclimatized, 
and  that,  in  general,  man  cannot  be  acclimatized  to  all  zones.  The  Euro- 
pean cannot  live  and  propagate  his  race  as  an  agricultural  labourer  in  the  hot 
countries  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  he  can  do  so  in  many  of  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere ;  he  bears,  in  general,  the  miction  to  cold 
countries  better  than  that  to  hot  zones.  The  negro  cannot  exist  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  even  not  in  the  north  of  Africa,  where  liis  race  can  be  main- 
tfuned  only  by  constant  immigrations ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  can  become 
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thoroughly  acclimatized  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Bonrbou,  Mauritius,  and 
Ceylon,  though  these  islands  belong  to  the  tropical  zones ;  the  negro  appears 
to  be  able  to  live  in  the  south  of  the  so-called  United  States,  while  his 
mortality  in  the  Northern  States  is  great,  where  he  is,  in  addition,  very  liable 
to  insanity.  The  Hebrew  nation  appears  to  bear  migration  to  all  countries, 
and  offers  very  favourable  statistics  of  births  and  deaths  wherever  it  exists. 

5.  Graham's  communications,  although  they  are  uot  strictly  physiological, 
demand  our  careful  attention,  as  the  means  of  analysis  and  the  phenomena 
pointed  out  by  him  are  likely  to  become  highly  important  in  the  study  of  the 
yital  phenomena  of  the  animal  organism.  We  refer  for  accurate  information 
to  the  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  mentioning  here  only  that  the  author 
divides  all  chemical  substances  into  two  great  groups — crystalloids  and  eolloidt, 
and  studies  their  distinctive  properties  by  means  ot  diffusion.  The  cryslalloids 
are  highly  diffusive,  their  reactions  are  energetic  and  quickly  affected,  they  are 
marked  by  their  tendency  to  crystallize,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
water.  The  colloids,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  low  diffusibility,  have  little  (if 
any)  tendencv  to  crystallize,  and  appear  to  be  typified  by  animal  gelatine. 
"  The  colloid,  Grraham  remarks,  *'  possesses  energia.  It  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  probable  primary  source  of  the  force  appearing  in  the  phenomena  of 
vitalitv,  as  living  matter  without  form.  To  the  gradual  manner  abo  in  which 
colloid  changes  take  place  ^for  they  always  demand  time  as  an  element)  mav 
the  chronic  nature  and  periodicity  of  vital  phenomena  be  ultimately  referred.  * 

II.  Food  and  Digestion. 

1.  E.  VON  BiB&A:  Cereals  and  Bread,     (NOmbrugi  1860  j   and  Canstatt's 

Bericht,  loc.  cit.,  p.  214:.) 

2.  C.  BoDEKER :  Communications  from  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Physio- 
loqieal  Institution  at  Oottingen — The  Composition  of  Woman^s  Milk. 
(Zeitschr.  f.  Rat.  Med.,  vol.x.  p.  162,  1860.) 

3.  E.  Metzler  :  Contribution  to  the  Knowledffe  of  the  Digestion  of  Gelatine^ 

Gelatine-forming  Tissues  and  Cartilage.  (Qiessen,  1860;  and  G.  Meissner's 
Bericht  iiber  Physiologic  in  1860,  in  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Medio.,  voL  xiii.,  p. 
257, 1861.) 

1.  Von  Bibra  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  cereals  and  the  bread. 
After  an  elaborate  historical  account  of  the  culture  of  cereals  by  various 
nations,  he  enters  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  different  cercab.  The 
author  then  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  manufacture  of  bread;  he  gives 
analyses  of  the  principal  kinds  of  bread  used  in  his  country  and  abroad,  and 
finaUy  communicates  some  researches  on  the  hygroscopic  characters  of  cereals 
and  bread. 

2.  Bodeker  gives  the  analysis  of  the  milk  of  a  healthy  woman  on  the  four- 
teenth day  after  delivery.  The  following  table  contains  the  proportions  of 
the  different  constituents  found  by  the  author,  compared  with  the  analyses  of 
some  other  chemists :— * 


Henry  and 

BOdeker. 

Griffith. 

Boy^re. 

Simon.         Chevalller. 

Water 882*2 

..  87500  .. 

.  873-8 

...  8610— 914*0  ...  879-6 

Sugar  of  milk  .    .    .    64*6 

..    61*76  .. 

.     700 

...     39*2—  62-4  ...    65-0 

Pat 31*0 

..    25*41  .. 

.    380 

80—  64*0  ...     36*5 

Proteiuaoeous  sub- )      -.q./v 
stances     .    .    .}      ^^^ 

...    12*68  .. 

.    16*41 

...     19*6—  450  ...    15-2 

Salts.    .    .    .    ;    .      3-2 

...      1-55  .. 

.      1*8 

...      1*6-    2-7  ...      *-5 

Bodeker  proposes  the  following  mixture  as  a  substitution  for  woman's ! 
200  cubic  centimetres  of  cow's  milk,  50  cubic  centimetres  of  cream,  150 


milk: 
cubic 
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ontiBietxes  of  water,  and  16  grammes  of  aagar  of  milk.  Or  approximaiivdy  in 
other  figures :  8  ounoes  of  cow's  milk,  2  ounces  of  creaa\,  6  ounces  of  water, 
i  oonee  of  soffar  of  milk. 

3.  Metzler  oas  examined  the  action  of  gastric  joice  (''an  aoidnlated  infusion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pig's  stmnadi")  on  gelatine  and  gelatinous 
substances.  Solutions  of  gelatine,  wh^i  dieted  in  l)lood-heat  with  gastric 
joioe,  lost  their  i>roi)erty  of  coagulating.  Even  small  quantities  of  gastric 
jnioe  sufficed  to  deprive  large  quantities  of  gelatine  of  its  coagulability^  re- 
quiring; however,  more  time  to  effect  this  than  larger  quantities.  Gastric 
juiee,  previously  boiled,  did  not  c^ercnse  this  influence.  Tendons,  which  the 
digestion  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  left  unchanged,  were  by  the  action  of 
tiie  gastric  juice  transformed  into  a  syrupy  fluid,  offering  similar  properties  as 
the  aolution  of  gelatine  by  gastric  juice.  Elastic  tissue  seemed  to  be  as  little 
isAuenced  bj  the  digestion  with  gastric  juice  as  by  that  with  diluted  hydro- 
chiorioacid. 


m.  CmcuLAnoy  axd  Bsshol^hok. 

1.  F.  GoLTZ :  0»  the  Interpretatum  of  the  so-called  Aidomatie  MovemenU  of 
the  Cut-out  Fro(f8  Heart.    (Virchow's  Archiv,  vol  xxi.  p.  191, 186L) 

8.  M.  BcHAEFEK:  On  the  Auseultatum  of  the  Normal  Sotmds  of  the  Heart. 
(Archiv  d.  Vereins  fur  Wissenschafth  Heilkunde,  vol.  v.  p.  187.) 

3.  Wallach  :  Oh  the  Mechanim  of  the  Second  Sound  of  the  Heart,  (Gaz. 
MM.  de  Lyon,  1860,  No.  4i  p.  89;  and  Ganstatt's  Jahresbericht  fur  1860, 
vol.  L  p.  122, 1861. 

4.  EiNBBODT  (MosKAu) :  On  the  Influence  of  the  Beepiratory  Movements  on  the 
Pulsation  of  the  Hearty  and  the  Pressure  of  the  Blood,  (Mdeschott's  Un- 
tersuchungen,  voL  vii.  p.  265,1860.) 

5.  J.  P.  SucQUET :  On  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  lAmhs  and  in  the 
Head  in  Man.    (Paris,  1860 ;  and  Ganstatf  s  Bericht,  loc.  cit.  p.  122.) 

L  GoHs  endeavours  to  prove  tliat  the  experiments  of  Stannius*  on  the  frog's 
heart  have  as  yet  not  been  satisfaetorily  interpreted,  and  that  they  are  in  discord 
with  the  theorv  that  the  heart  is  a  self-moving  apparatus.  The  principal  facts 
discovered  by  Stannius,  it  will  be  remembere^  are— a  ligature  plac^ed  round  the 
bulbous  entnmce  of  the  ven»  cav»  into  the  nght  auricle  stops  the  action  of  the 
whole  heart  in  the  state  of  diastole :  a  ligature  placed  round  anv  portion  of  Uie 
auricles,  arrests  the  action  of  the  heart  below  the  ligature,  wnile  the  portion 
above  the  ligature,  together  with  the  vense  cavn,  continues  to  jpulsate ;  if  n 
ligature  is  placed  exactly  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  both  continue  to 
pulsate,  but  the  ventricles  more  slowly ;  if  tot  a  ligature  is  placed  round  the 
entrance  of  the  cavse,  and  then  another  one  round  the  commencement  of  the 
Tcntricles,  the  latter  begin  again  to  pulsate,  the  auricles  remaining  motionless. 
These  phenomena  have  been  explained  by  assuming  that  the  ligature  acts  as  a 
stimulus  on  the  fibres  of  the  pneumo^astrie  nerve,  and  excites  its  inhibitory 
influence.  Gk)ltz,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  the  ligature  acts,  not  by  stknu* 
lating^  but  by  dividing,  the  nerve-fibres.  The  objection,  that  the  substitution 
of  section  instead  of  the  ligature,  in  the  expmments  of  Stannius,  has  not  the 
tame  effect  as  the  latter,  is  met  by  a  modification  of  the  original  experiment— 
Tis. :  by  p^ormmg  the  section  while  the  heart  is  immersed  under  on,  in  which 
oase  reaUv  the  same  eflbct  is  obtained  as  by  ligature :  while  as  soon  as  the 
heart  is  taLen  out  of  the  oil,  and  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of  the  atmospheric 
air,  the  pulsation  b^i^  as  if  the  section  had  been  made  in  the  air.  The 
author  finds  a  farther  reason  for  the  view  that  the  ligature  actr  by  division  and 
M>t  hj  irritatioB,  in  the  faot,  thatafter  removal  of  the  ligivtaEC^  the  oontraofcicms 
f  XwlwitaxrfPi|iiiMly#isl  Fijirtmilit  MiilgHAiiMr^l— t,».ag. 
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4b  not  again  begin,  or  if  they  do,  ai,  all  events  not  sooner  than  if  the  li^^itere 
kad  remained.  Goltz  iiifers  from  these  experiments,  that  the  heart,  with  ita 
ganglia,  has  no  self-moying  power  in  the  nsual  sense,  but  that  its  so-eaUed 
jmtomaiic  action  depends  on  stimuli,  and  that  it  is  from  the  bulbous  dilatation 
«f  the  i^ht  anricle,  formed  by  the  entrance  of  the  caTse,  that  the  natural 
ia^ulse  is  given  to  the  heart's  actions ;  as  soon  as  this  aouroe  of  stimulus  ia, 
lemoved,  the  heart  remains  quiet,  until  it  is  again  excited  by  artificial  impulse. 
for  the  desodption  of  the  exp^iments,  and  for  the  author's  reasoning,  we  rdGer 
iohisessiMr. 

8.  Schafer  caoamunicates  the  results  of  the  careful  examination  of  fifty 
kealthj  subjects  with  regard  to  the  sounds  of  the  heart ;  he  has  made  his  exa- 
minatKNa,  together  with  Professor  Seitz,  at  Gieasea.  Hie  aathors  Izeat  on 
tiie  qnality  of  the  two  sounds  of  the  heart,  uid  on  the  manner  in  whiah  they 
JBC  heard  on  the  different  parts  of  the  chest.  Gcmeeming  tiie  phenomenon  of 
lednplieation  or  rather  division  i^paliimff)  of  the  aowrn  <^  the  heart,  tho 
ttuthors  never  met  with  it  in  the  first  sounl,  bui  is  iveMty-nine  eases  out  of 
ifty  in  the  seeosMi  sound ;  they  found  it  espeetall^  when  the  second  sound  wa& 
knd,  and  in  ^enoal  at  the  spot  of  its  greatest  intensity — ^viz.,  in  the  fourtli 
Mid  fifth  left  intercostal  spaoe,  dose  to  the  sternum ;  it  was  in  the  same  person 
Bot  constantly  heard,  biU;  almost  <mly  at  the  end  of  the  inspiration,  and  during 
ihe  expiration.  The  authors  thus  confirm  Bamberger's  view  that  the  redu* 
fliaddon  or  division  of  the  second  sound  does  not  indicate  anything  abnormal, 
S.  WaUadi  has  likewise  examined  the  subject  of  the  division  of  the  second 
aound,  and  has  met  with  it  as  well  in  animals  as  in  man.  He  explains  it  by  a 
irant  of  synchronism  in  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  tne  aorta  and 
4hooe  of  the  pulmonary  wterv ;  this  may,  aoeording  to  Wallach,  be  caused  by 
a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  two  arteries,  in  the  structure  of  their  walls,  in 
tiie  propulsive  force  of  the  blood  streams,  and  in  the  resistance  of  the  tissue 
amrounding  the  arteries ;  the  latt^  circumstance  especially  being  infiuenoed 
hj  the  act  of  respiration. 

4.  Ebbrodt  has,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lndwig,  examined  the  influence  of  the 
nspiratory  movements  on  the  rhythm  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  and  on 
4he  pressore  of  the  blood.  The  majority  of  the  observations  were  made  on 
dojES,  some,  however,  also  on  men.  The  author  has  especiidly  studied  the 
muienee  ^  artificially  increased  and  diminished  respiratoiy  pressure  on  dogs, 
We  most,  of  ccMurse,  refer  to  the  essay  itself  for  the  aescription  of  me 
«ps«rattt8  used,  and  of  the  experiments  performed. 

itinb  hiereated  retjnraiorf  pressure  during  its  rise  from  0  to  its  maximum, 
cmiaes  an  increase  in  the  pressure  of  the  mood  in  the  arterial  system ;  during 
its  duration  it,  a,  renders  the  respiratory  movements  more  or  less  difficult ; 
the  inspiratory  movements  being  short  luid  rapid,  the  expiratory  movements 
heavy  mu}  protracted,  complete  pauses  of  several  minutes'  duration  occurring, 
.  when  the  pressure  rises  bevona  twenty  millimetres  mercur^r ;  b,  it  impedes 
the  afflux  of  the  blood  to  tne  heart,  diminishes  the  propulsive  power  of  the 
heart,  and  reduces  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  artenal  system  in  propor- 
tifln  to  the  amount  of  the  respiratory  pressure ;  e,  it  infiuenees  the  rhythm 
of  the  heart's  action  in  a  twofold  manner — viz.,  by  direct  irritation  of  the 
hanrt,  and  by  irritation  of  the  pneumogastrio  nerves,  the  former  eausing  in* 
■flTBBaed,  the  latter  diminished  nrecjuenoy  of  contractions ;  the  rhythm  there- 
fore varies  according  to  the  predominanee  of  the  one  or  otlrer  of  these  elements; 
.  tf,^  oanaeB  ceseml  piesanre  through  prevented  reflux  of  tlira  blood  from  tiic 
cerebral  veins,  to  which  circumstance  the  irritation  of  the  pneumogastrio 
aoeies  »  aaaribwL  The  j^ettom^aa  unused  by  cnmtum  of  Ue  itMir&mted  n^ 
.  yiiaAuj  |)f«Mayv^&r  jiothing  eharaoteriatio.  ... 

The  Umitmhsi  rmjfUrahrjf  pnmm  xenders  tiie  respiratory  movemews  like- 
1080  diffionlV  especially  the  in^piratioi^  through  the  diffenNHie  bflikn^^^  ^^^ 
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pressure  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  that  on  the  walls  of  the 
diest ;  but  if  this  difference  does  not  exceed  fifty  millimetres  mercury,  the 
respiratory  movements  are  still  able  to  effect  a  change  of  the  air  in  the  lungs, 
llie  artenal  pressure  of  the  blood  rises  with  every  expiration,  and  simcsj 
during  the  inspiration;  the  greater  the  difference  between  the  rcspiratoiy 
pressure  and  tne  pressure  on  the  chest,  the  greater  is  the  rise  of  arterial 
pressure  durine  the  expiration.  The  mean  pressure  of  the  blood  becomes  in- 
creased through  the  oiminished  respiratory  pressure,  the  heart  containing 
more  blood,  and  propelling  a  larger  quantity  with  every  contraction.  The 
heart's  contractions  are,  in  ^neral,  rendered  less  frequent,  partly  through 
irritation  of  the  pneumogastnc  nerves,  partly  also  through  commencing  para- 
lysis of  the  heart  from  the  long  continued  effort  of  the  diminished  pressure. 

The  results  of  the  observations  on  the  effect  of  the  re^ratory  movements 
'  under  ordinary  pressure,  may  be  related  as  follows : — 1.  The  rhythm  of  the 
heart's  contractions  and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  are  usually  not  affected,  if 
the  respiratory  movements  are  rapid.  2.  If  the  respiratory  movements  are  ex- 
tensive the  inspiration  causes,  in  general,  an  increased,  the  expiration  a  dimi- 
nished frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  latter  effect  being  attributed  to  the  central 
irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  the  former  to  the  diminished  irritation 
of  these  nerves.  The  pressure  of  the  blood  becomes  in  the  beginning  of  the 
inspiration  diminished,  it  rises  during  the  progress  of  the  inspiration,  and 
reaches  its  maximum  at  the  commencement  of  the  expiration,  when  it  again 
begins  to  sink.  The  author  has  observed  analogous  phenomena  on  some 
human  subjects,  while  in  others  the  respiratory  movements  appear  to  have  no 
influence  on  the  rhythm  of  the  heart. 

5.  Sucquet  points  out  the  existence  of  two  manners  of  communicatioa 
between  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  head — viz.,  that 
through  the  capillary  system,  and  an  immediate  transition  from  the  small 
arteries  into  small  veins.  In  the  arms  the  basilic  and  cephalic  veins  form  the 
channels  for  the  blood  passing  directly  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  in  the 
legs  the  venae  saphense  and  some  deejier  veins,  in  the  head  the  venae  facialis, 
auricularis,  and  ophthalmica.  Sucquet  adopts  the  view  that  these  immediate 
communications  between  arteries  and  veins  have  the  function  of  carrying  off 
the  blood  not  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  part,  that  they  form  therefore  a 
derivatory  system.  The  fact  that  the  blood  contained  in  these  derivatory 
veins  is  of  dark  colour,  although  it  has  not  passed  through  the  capillaries,  is 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  absence  of  pulsation  is  sufficient. to 
cause  the  dark  colour ;  the  arterial  colour  of  the  blood  of  venesections,  when 
this  has  lasted  so  long  as  to  cause  pulsation  of  the  vein,  is  adduced  in  favour 
of  this  supposition. 

These  views  of  Sucouet's  are  treated  of  also  in  a  preceding  paper  on  the 
"  Cerebral  Circulation,^'  see  page  112. 


IV.  Lymph;  Chyle;  Blood. 

1.  C.  Schmidt  :  Oti  the  Chemical  Consiitviion  and  Procets  of  Formation  of 
jAimph  and  Chyle.  (Bulletin  de  St.  Petersburg,  1861,  vol.  iii.  p.  355  ; 
Chemisch.  Centralbbtt,  1861,  No.  27 ;  and  Meissner's  Bericht,  1.  c.  p.  268.) 

2.  J.  Setschenow  :  Contributions  to  the  Fneumatology  of  the  Blood.    (Zeitsdu 
f.  Bat.  Med.,  vol.  x.  p.  101, 1860.) 

3.  J.  Setschenow:  Fneumatological  Notes,  (Zeits.  f.  rat.  Med.,  voL  z» 
p.  285, 1860.) 

4.  Lussaka:  On  the  Doctrine  of  Beltrami  reaarding  the  Fibrin  of  the  Blood,. 

Sjettera  del  Dott.  Lussana  a  Giusto  Liebig;  uaz.  Med.  Ital.  Lombardia, 
ro.  10—13,  21,  22,  24,  25, 1860 ;  and  Canstatt,  loc.  cit.,  p.  229.) 

I  C.  Schmidt  has  again  studied  the  composition  and  formation  of  the  lympk 
and  chyle.    He  found  that  in  foals  well  fed  with  hay,  the  quantity  fonned 
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within  twenty-four  honrs  in  the  head  and  neck  amounts  to  about  \iii  grammes 
for  1  kilogramme  of  head  and  neck  of  the  animal ;  or  in  other  words,  to  about 
14  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  the  parts.  The  following  table  shows  the 
constitution  of  the  Ijmph,  which  was  in  the  two  cases  examined^  almost  the 
same. 

1000  parts  of  lymph  contain  1000  1000 

/  *  N  parts  of  parts  of 

966*17  serum,  44*88  dot.  semm.  clot. 

Water 914-68    ...  4068  ...  95761    ...  907-3? 

Fibrin     .......  —       ...  218  ...  —        ...  486$ 

Albumen 30-59-)  ...  ...  3203 )  ... 

Fat  and  fatty  acids    .    .    .  117  >  ...  154  ...  123  V  ...  34-36 

Other  organic  matters    .    •  r69J  ...  ...  1*78 )... 

Mineral  salts 704    ...  0*43  ...  7*36     ...  9  65 


Chloride  of  sodium    .    .    .  5*40    ...  0  27  ...  5*65  ...  607 

Soda 1-24    ...  003  ...  130  ...  0-60 

Potash Oil    ...  005  ...  Oil  ...  1-07 

Sulphuric  acid .    ,   -.    .    .  0*08^ 

Phosphoric  acid  combined  t ...  0*01  ...  008  ...  OlS 

withalkab* 0-023...  ...  002  ...  015 


»3  ... 

S^EKS{SS«ia:    :     }019    ...        007 O-SO     ...        l-69 

From  experiments  on  two  other  foals,  the  author  concludes  that  the  chyle 
passing  within  twenty-four  hours  through  the  cervical  portion  of  the  thoracic 
duct  amounts  to  about  6*6  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  chyle  collected  several  hours  after  a  meal  consisting  of  hay  and 
meal-pap,  differed  only  very  slightly  from  the  lymph  obtained  from  the  Ijinphatio 
▼essel  of  the  neck ;  the  author  ascribes  the  principal  difference,  consisting  in 
the  presence  of  iron  in  the  chyle,  to  the  admixture  of  hsBmatosin.  For  the 
analysis  of  the  chyle  we  refer  to  the  essay.  The  quantity  of  chyle  obtainable 
from  the  thoracic  duct  was  almost  doubled— yiz.,  13  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
body  in  twentjf-four  hours,  when  the  animal  was  fed  on  milk. 

Tne  comparison  of  the  constitution  of  the  food  consumed  with  that  of  the 
fluid  passh^  through  the  thoracic  duct  within  twenty-four  hours,  shows  that 
almost  one-half  of  this  fluid  has  its  origin  not  in  the  chyme,  is,  therefore,  not 
chyle  proper,  but  is  derived  from  the  blood,  and  is  consequently  lymph,  while 
the  other  half  is  chyle  proper.  The  examination  of  the  blood  of  the  same 
animal  leads  to  the  inference,  that  at  least  half  of  the  total  amount  of  bloody 
and,  in  particular,  its  intercellular  fluid,  passes  oyer  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  into  the  lymphatic  system.  The  quantity  of  chyle  and  the  per-centage 
of  salts  carried  m  twenty-four  hours  through  the  thoracic  duct,  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  total  amount  of  the  intercellular  fluid  of  the  blood.  The  formation  of 
lymph  from  the  blood,  according  to  Schmidt's  yiew>  is  represented  by  the 
following  table : 

Fat  and  Albumen, 

Water.       SoUds.      fkttf    Fibrin,  hsmatosin,  Saltt^ 
•oids.  sugar,  he, 

1000  grms.  of  blood  contain 806*49  ...  194-61  ...  8*64  ...  S*S1  ...  150-87  ...  7*68 

488  gmu.  of  lymph  oootaln 461*70  ...     21*67  ...  0*68  ...  1*06  ...     1638  ...  8-61 

616*7  grms.  of  blood-globnles,  to- 
gether with  the  remainder  of 
the  intercellolar  fluid  carried  on 
in  the  bloodveMelB  848*79  ...  172*94  ...  201  ...  2*26  ...  18409  ...  '*»9 

2  &  3.  Setschenow  has  obtained  from  100  volumes  of  yenous  blood  of  dog» 
36-21  carbonic  add,  410  oxygen,  078  nitrogen.    The  author  found  the  quaii. 
fiT-xxix.  l« 
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titj  t>f  sisiplTdiffined  carbonic  acid  Tcry  small,  tltat  of  looselj-boimd  carbonic 
acid  so  coDsiaerable  as  to  allow  only  a  small  proportion  of  it  to  be  acooimti^le 
as  derived  from  the  bicarbonated  alkali  of  the  blood ;  be  tberefore  oonsidere 
tbe  greater  portion  of  the  acid  as  looselj  combined  mik  yhosjfiiaie  of  soda^  » 
view  which  has  been  pronounced  already  by  Fernet. 

4.  Lussana  endeavours  to  prove  by  nis  own,  and  bv  Bettrami's  researches, 
that  fibrin  is  a  product  of  the  retrogressive  metamorphosis,  a  view  which  had 
been  adopted  oy  man;^  physiologists  already,  before  the  publication  of  the 
anihor's  letter  to  Liebig.  Lussana  has  further  devoted  much  study  to  the 
establishment  of  the  hypothesis  that  fibrin  has  its  origin  in  the  used-up 
xmiscular  fibre.  •_, 

The  Report  on  Nutrition,  Metamorphosis  of  Tissue,  Secretioi^  NervoQs 
System,  and  Senses,  has  been  postponed  to  the  Julv  number. 

The  following  papers  are  likewise  of  interest,  but  for  want  of  space  could  not 
be  analysed : — 

R.  Dunn :  Some  ObservatioBs  on  tbe  Tegumentary  Differences  among  the 

Races  of  Man.    ([Journal  of  the  £thn<M^cal  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  38.) 
R.  Dunn :  Fhysiobgical  and  Psychological  Evidence  in  support  of  the  Unity 

of  the  Human  Species.    (From  the  Ethnological  Transactions,  July  SOtii, 

1859.) 
Thomas  Graham :  On  Liquid  Transpiration  iu  Relation  to  C^emioai  Compon- 

tioB.    (Ppoc.  Roy.  Soc,  voL  xi.  p.  881, 1861.) 
A.  Hevnsius :  On  the  Diffvuuon  of  Albiunea.  (Archiv  von  Donders  nnd  Bediii, 

vol.  ii. ;  and  Gaastatt's  Jahieebericht  fur  1860^  vd.  i.  p.  1, 186L) 
Ghmniaff :  On  the  Imbibitioa  of  Animal  Membranes.    (Axchiv  v,  Donden  nnd 

BeruB,  vd.  ii;  and  Ganstatt,  he,  at.,  p.  1.) 
lekhard:  On  the  Celerity  of  Diffusion  through  Animal  Membranes.  (Eokhard't 

Beitrage  mr  Anatom.  und  Pli^siokigic^  voL  iL  p.  159 ;  4nd  Caiifttat<»  loou 

eit.,  p.  1.) 
L.  Ordenstein :  On  the  Parotid  Salifa  of  Man.    (Giesseo.  1859;  and  Gaa- 

statt,  loc.  cit.,  p.  115.) 
Planer :  The  Gases  of  the  Digestive  Tube,  and  their  Relations  to  the  Bleed. 

(Sitmngsberichte  d.  Wiener  Akademie^  voL  zliL  p.  307 ;  and  Maamcr'a 

Bericht,  loa  cit.,  p.  258.) 
M.  Schiff :  Report  on  tbe  Eiq^CTiinents  performed  in  Pwrf.8chiff'sPhTOiologiorf 

Laboratory  in  the  Course  of  1860.    Digestion.    (Archiv  d.  neiiknnde 

Jahigang,1861,p.  229.) 
W.  Brinton:  Experiasents  and  ObservatioBs  on  the  Straotnxe  and  Fonctaon  of 

the  Stomach  in  the  Vertebrate  Class,    (Proc.  of  the  Roy.  Soc,  voL  zL 

p.  357. 186L) 
J.Basslincer:  Rhythmic  Ceatraetions  on  the  Cardia  of  the  Stomach  of  R4^)faits 

(Gardia-pulae).    (MoleechoU^  Untersttehnngen,  vol.  viL  p.  359,  I860.} 
P.  Martin :  The  Peristaltic  Movements  of  the  Intestinal  Tube.    (Gbesseo, 

1859 ;  and  Ganstatt,  h».  eit,  p.  112.) 
Luscbka,  Prof. :  On  the  Peritoneal  Covering  of  the  Ceecum,  and  on  the  Fossa 

llio-CaicaHs.    (yirchow*s  Archiv,  vol.  xxi.  p.  285, 1861.) 
P.  Cohn :  On  Proteinaceons  Crystals  in  Potatoes.    (Erdmann's  Jounal,  voL 

IxiJL  p.  129 ;  and  Ganstatt,  loc.  cit.,  p.  229.) 
A.  Ghauveau :  Experiments  Performed  at  Alfort  on  the  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

(Gas.  des  Hopit.,  1860,  No.  125.) 
H.  Jacobson :  Contribution  to  the  Hsemodynamik.    "(Aidiiv  lor  AnatoM.  «nd 

Physiol.,  1860,  p.  80.) 
BinMtte:OntlMlNnaMiie«f  tkeBtood  in  the  Art^  (Coa^t. 

^     \iiri.iAfiiVl««^.) 
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-i,  Marey :  Besearches  on  the  State  of  the  Circolatiofi,  from  tke  Charaoteia  k£ 

the  Poke,  furniehed  by  a  New  Sphygmographion.     (Brown<S6qiiard'8 

Joum.  de  la  PhysioL,  toI.  iii.  p.  241,  1860.) 
Moiliu:  Note  oa  the  Physiology  of  the  Puke.    (Gaz.  Med.  de  Para,  I860, 

No.  18.) 
C.  Gerhardt :  The  Position  of  the  Diaphragm.    Tubingen,  1860. 
A.  H.  Shoemalriy :  On  the  Action  of  the  Intercostal  Mosdes.    (Avehiy  f.  d. 

HoUaend.  Bdtrage,  vol.  IL  p.  197, 1860 ;  and  Canstatf  b  Bericht,  k>c.  cH;., 

^131.) 
W.  iLoBter :  On  the  Action  of  the  Bespiratoiy  Mnselee,  eepecially  the  Inter- 

eoatal  Muscles.    <Arch.  f.  d.  HoUaend.  Beit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  408.) 
C  Bacumler :  Observations  and  Historical  Notices  on  uie  Actioiis  of  the  In« 

teroostal  Muscles.    (Erlaiu^  1860.) 
Traube :  On  the  Entrance  of  Small  Particles  of  Carbon  into  the  Interior  of 

the  Eesptraiory  Asparatiis.    (Deutsche  Klinik,  1860,  Nos.  49  and  50.) 
L.  Pouchet:  Besearches  om  Substances  Introduced  with  the  Air  into  the 

Bespiratory  Oigans  ^  Animals.    (Compt.  Bend.,  vol.  L  p.  1121,  1860  i 

and  Canstatt,  loc.  cit.,  p.  131.) 
Petteakofer :  On  the  Apparatus  for  the  Study  of  the  Phenomena  of  Beapiration 

and  Perspiration  in  the  Physiological  Institution  at  Munich.  (Sitzungober. 

der.  Bayer.  AkacL,  I860,  p.  296;  and  Canstatt's  Bericht,  loc.  cit.,  p.  131.) 
O.  Valentin :  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Hybernation  of  Marmots, 

Ceatnu^ns  of  the  Heart  and  Eesmiratoty  Movements.    (Molesdiott's  Un- 

tersuchungen,  vttL  ix.  p.  39,  I860.) 
A.  Sehoffer :  On  the  Carbonic  Acid  of  the  Blood,  and  its  Excretion'throu^^ 

the  IxBup.    (Zeitsch.  f.  Bat.  Med.»  vol  xi.  p.  89, 1861.) 
€.  Meder:  On  the  Lymphatk  System.    (ZeiU.  f.  Bat.  Med.,  vol.  x.  p.  323, 

1860.^ 
A.  Sdimidt :  On  ^brui  and  the  Cause  of  its  Coagulation.    (Chemisch.  Cen- 

tealblatt,  1861,  p.  403 ;  and  Meissner's  Bericht.,  loc.  cit.,  p.  2890 
Botkin :   Beseazehes  on  the  Diffusion  of  Organic  Substances.    (Yirchow'a 

Archiv,  voL  xx.  p.  26.) 
H.  A.  von  Haxthausen :  On  the  Phosphone  Acid  in  the  Urine  and  Ptecal 

Excretions.  (Dissert.  luaugur.  Halac,  Saxon,  1860 ;  and  Virchow's  Archiv, 

v(d.  xxi  p.  366.) 
A.  Vriedleboi:  Contribntion  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Phvsical  and  Chemical 

Constitution  of  Growing  and  of  Rhachitic  Bones  of  the  Earliest  Infancy. 

(Jabrb.  L  Kinderheilk.  vol.  iiL  p.  61  and  p.  147.) 
A.  Priedleben :  On  the  Inportaoce  of  the  Determination  of  Water  in  Osseous 

Tissue.    (Archiv  f.  H^unde,  vol  ii.  p.  139.) 
A.  Milne-Edwards :  Chemioal  and  Physiological  Besearches  on  Bones.    (An- 

Bales  des  Sciences  Natur.,  lY.  ^erie,  vol.  xiii.  p.  113;  and  Meissner's 

Bericht,  loc  cit,  p.  298.) 
€.  Eylerts :  ChemicaljExammation  of  the  Marrow-Fat  of  Bones.    (Archiv  der 

Pharmac,  1860,  pp.  104, 129;  vaA  Meissner's  Ber.,  loc.  cit.,  p.  298.) 
L.  Oilier :  Experimental  Besearches  on  Osseous  Gh^fts.    (BrownS^quard's 

Journal  de  la  Phys.,  toL  iii.  p.  88.) 
L.  Oilier :  On  the  Transplantation  oT  Bone  Taken  from  Animals  some  'Hme 

after  Death.    (Compt.  Bend.,  vol.  1. 1860,  p.  163.) 
Bourgoet :  Note  on  Osieoua  Begeneration.    (Compt.  Bend.,  voL  11.,  p.  208.) 
E.  Brown-S^uard:  On  a  Case  of  Osseous  Gbraft.    (Brown-S^uard'^  Journ. 

de  la  Phys.,  vol.  iiijp.  108.)  ,  . 

M.  Wilkena :  On  liie  Chemical  ConatituticHi  of  Cartilaginous  Tissue.    (Siebohi 

and  KoUikei^s  Gutsche,  vol.  x.,  p.  467;  and  Canstatt,  loc.  cit,  p.  141.) 
SdioodMQodt :  Nate  on  the  Trantfermation  of  Sugar  into  A&uminous  Sub- 
(Compt.  Bend.,  1S60,  vol  l.p.  866;  and  Mcissner,loc.clt.,p.»9S.) 
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A.  Bollet :  On  the  Albuminous  Substances  of  the  Connective  Tissue.    (Sitz- 

ungsber.  d.  Wiener  Akademie,  voL  xxxix;  and  Meissner's  BericB,  loc. 

cit.,  p.  298.) 
G.  Frohde:    Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  Albuminous   Substances. 

(Joum.  f.  Pract.  Chem.,  vol.  kxix.  p.  483 ;  and  Meissner's  Bericht,  loc 

cit.,  p.  298.) 
J,  Sterry  Hunt :  On  the  Relations  between  Amyloid  and  Albuminous  Substances. 

fCompt.  Rend.,  1860,  vol.  L,  p.  1186.) 
M.  Trauoe  (of  Ratibor) :  On  the  Heat  of  Combustion  of  Alimentary  Sob* 

stances.    (Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  xxi.  p.  414, 1861.) 
C.  Ludwig :  New  Experiments  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Saliva.    (Wiener 

Wochenschriffr,  1860,  No.  28.) 

B.  J.  Stockvis :  Contribution  to  the  Physiology  of  Uric  Acid.    (Archiv  f.  d. 
HoUand.  Beitra^,  vol.  ii.  p.  260.) 

C.  Bodeker:  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Tissue-Change  in  the 
Healthy  Organism.    (Zeitsch.  f.  Rat.  Med.,  vol.  x.  p.  153.) 

C  Neubauer :  Contributions  to  the  Analysis  of  Urine.    (Archiv  d.  Yer.  f. 

wissensch.  Heilk.,  vol.  iv.  p.  228.) 
J,  Kaulich :  On  the  Formation  of  Aceton  in  the  Animal  Organism.     (Pl*ager 

Vierteljahrschr.  1860,  vol.  iii.  p.  68.) 
A.  Liicke :  On  the  Presence  of  Hippuric  Acid  in  the  Urine  of  Man.  (Virdbow*a 

Archiv,  vol.  xix.  p.  196.) 
C.  Vogt :  Researches  on  the  Excretion  of  Urea,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Tissue- 
Change.    (Moleschott's  Untersuchungen,  vol.  vii.  p.  493.) 
J.  Lockhart  Clarke :  Notes  of  Researches  on  the  Intimate  Structure  of  the 

Brain.    Second  Series.    (Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.,  voL  xi.  p.  359, 1861.) 
A.  von  Biesiadecki :  On  the  Chiasma  of  the  Optic  Nerves  in  Man  and  Animals. 

(Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener  Akademie,  vol  Ixii.  p.  86.) 
F.  Arnold:  On  the  Nerves  of  the  Dura  Mater.    (Oester.  Med.  Jahrb.  1861, 

p.  26.) 
L.  Meyer :  On  the  Nature  of  the  Pacchionian  Glands.    (Yirchow's  Ardmr, 

vol.  xix.  p.  171  and  p.  288.) 
M.  SchifF :  New  Researches  on  the  Influence  of  the  Pneumogastric  Nerve  on 

the  Action  of  the  Stomach.    Bern,  1860. 
W.  J.  Kritzler :  On  the  Influence  of  the  Pneumogastric  Nerve  on  the  Quality 

of  the  Secretion  of  the  Gastric  Glands  and  the  Digestion.    (Giessen^  1860; 

and  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  xix.  p  454.) 
L.  Joseph :  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Pnemnc^ 

rstric  Nerve.     (Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  xviii.  p.  368,  1860.) 
E.  Hoffmann :  Contributions  to  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Pneumogastric  Nerve  in  Fishes.     (Giessen,  1860.) 
J.  Moieschott :  Researches  on  the  Influence  of  the  Irritation  of  the  Pneumo- 
gastric Nerves  on  the  Frequency  of  the  Heart's  Contractions.  (Moleschott's 
Untersuchungen,  vol.  viL  p.  401.) 
F.  Kunde :  On  the  Influence  of  Heat  and  Electricity  on  the  Spinal  Marrow. 

Sirchow's  Archiv,  vol.  xviii.  p.  357.) 
lelske :  On  the  Alteration  of  the  Irritability  of  Nerves  through  Tem- 
perature.   (Heidelberg,  1860.) 

H.  Munk:  Researches    on  the  Conduction  of  the   Irritation  in  Nerves. 
(Archiv  f.  Anat.  und  Physiol.,  Jahrgang.  1860,  p.  798.) 

E.  Harless :  Molecular  Processes  in  the  Nerve-tissue.    (Munchen,  1860 ;  and 
Canstatt,  I.  c.  p.  180.) 

E.  Harless:  Neuro-physiological  Researches  (Ziirich,  1860;  and  Canstatt; 
l.c.p.l80.) 

A.  Chauveau :  Theory  of  the  Physiological  Effects  produced  by  Electricity  on 
tho  Animal  Organism,  as  well  in  the  Form  of  the  Instantaneous  as  also  of 
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ike  Continned  Current.    (Brown-Shard's  Joanal  de  la  Pkys^  vol.  iiL 

pp.  52,  274,  458,  and  534!)  '    ' 

J.  l$adge :  On  the  Difference  in  the  Irritability  of  one  and  the  same  Neryi^ 

and  on  the  Value  of  Pfluger's  Electrotonus.    (Yirchow's  Archiv,  vol  xviii. 

p.  457 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c.  p.  180.) 
Bm  ttemak:  Centripetal  Action  of  the  Constant  Galvanic  Current  on  the 

Nerves  of  Man.    (Compt.  Rend.,  vol  U.  p.  327, 1860.) 
C.  Matieuoci :  Results  of  Researches  on  the  Electric  Function  of  the  Torpedo, 

(Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  x.  p.  576,  I860.) 
C.  Matteucci :  On  the  Secondary  Electro-Motor  Power  of  Nerves,  and  its 

Application  to  the  K^planation  of  certain  Electro-Physiological  Pheno- 
mena.   rProceed.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  xi.  p.  384, 1861.) 
A.  Ton  Bezold :  On  some  Relations  of  Time  in  Connexion  with  the  Electrical 
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HALT-YEAELT  REPORT  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND 
THERAPEUTICS. 

^  ROBS&T  HuifTEB  I^XPUB,  MJ). 

lfci^w«ftWBti«IOi^togfiofgly«kM«»,ghy«ai«atath#atPaaeM«M>dKorth<^ 
DwpflDsuy,  London. 

'L  (h^  Treaimeni  tf  Qlanden  (w  the  Hone)  By  the  Anenile  of  Siryehnia, 
(Joamaldes  V6t6riiiaires  de  Toulouae,  June,  1861.) 

MIL  Ebcolahi  and  Busi,  Professors  of  the  Yeterinary  School  of  Turin,  hare 
aMertained  that  a  graume  fabout  fifteen  eraios)  of  arsemte  of  strychma  ad- 
Bwnstercd  to  a  hoise  of  fall  size,  producea  in  twenty  minutes  the  eonvnUittss 
vhidi  are  paenliar  to  poiaoaing  bj  stryehai%  and  that  with  sixty  centigrammes 
(a  centigiaBuaie  is  '1&43  of  a  grain)  a  slight  muscular  contiactiou  was  the  only 
atsult.  In  cases  of  glaodeis^  thOT  therefore  administered  a  dose  of  twenty 
eeBtigfamaes^  which  they  gcadnaUy  raised  to  sixty  and  eighty  centigrammes. 
Tbe  drug  is  given  with  bread  in  the  form  of  pills.  The  experiments  proved 
Ibat  the  bisane&ite  was  more  efficacious  than  the  axsenite.  Of  forty  norses 
affseted  wilk  glanders,  the  resnlts  of  treatment  were  ascertained  in  thirty.  Of 
Ibeae  thirty,  ewhteen  were  cured  by  the  adounistration  of  the  arsenite  of 
8tEycfaiii%  but  tie  remaining  twelve  were  not  imaroved  by  the  treatment,  and 
tii^  were  killed  as  being  inoaraUe.  Tliese  lescuts  reqmre  oonfizmation^  but 
in  France,  where  the  arsenite  of  strychnia  hi»  never  been  employed,  the  cure 
of  glanders  in  horses  has  never  been  observed  in  such  a  large  proportion. 


n.  On  the  "Efficacy  of  a  Gomdinsiiom  of  CubeU  and  Copaiba  in  tome  Affectione  of 
the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  and  the  Prostatic  Part  of  the  Urethra,  By  Dr. 
Ca^udmont.    (BuUetm  Gdn^ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  July  30, 1861.) 

Dt.  Gandmont  has  em{4oyed  oubebs  and  oopaiba  in  difierent  affections  of 
the  seek  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra^  and  the 
nsoUs  have  oonvineed  him  that  these  medicines  exert  a  much  moB 
aertttn  action  oirer  these  parts  than  over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  urinary 
-enaL  In  some  cases>  he  administered  the  copaiba  alone,  in  other  cases  the 
cnbdM  akme;  but  in  ^[eneralhe  combines  these  two  drugs, because  it^>peared 
to  bim  that  Uie  digestive  organs  w^re  more  tolerant  of  their  administration 
a  this  form.  The  morbid  ooAditions  in  which  these  medicines  are  indicated, 
laajr  be  referred  to  foons  of  neuralgia  or  inflammation.  The  neuralgia  oases 
be^  soddmlj,  without  being  preceded  bv  anjr  functional  disturbance,  and  the 
aymptoma  ace  immediately  very  severe ;  tnere  is  fre()uent  desire  to  make  water, 
atvere  pain  during  that  {NEoeess^  and  especially  at  its  oondusaon,  and  darting 
■Bills  atottg  the  inferior  surfoee  of  the  penis  during  the  intervals  of  micturition. 
This  neunugic  form  occurs  in  persons  who  are  auoject  to  neuralgia  in  other 
parta  of  the  body.  The  other  class  of  eases  presents  aaioflammatory  character, 
aid  a  few  drops  of  Uood  aio  voided  at  the  end  of  ea(^  act  of  mictujdtion.  The 
gnater  number  of  such  casea  may  be  referred  to  a  blennordieal  or  rheumatic 
origin,  and  the  urine  deposits  gravel,  or  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mucus  or  muco-pus.  In  all  these  cases,  whether  neuralgic  or  inflammatory, 
the  use  of  copaiba  and  cubebs  is  very  successful,  and  entirely  removes  the  pain 
in  ftom  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Dr.  Caudinont  administers  th^o 
medicines  in  the  form  of  sugar-plums  {dragSes),  each  containing  forty  ^^ 
gnumnes  of  the  mixed  or^bs  and  copaiba  (a  centigramme  is  '1543  of  »  woy 
grain),  and  flfteca,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  of  these  are  given  every  oay, 
■oeor&iyto  the  istensity  of  the  disease. 
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HL   Om  the  leMtfieial  Meett  of  Jpiol  im  JmemnrkcM  and  Lymenonkma. 
(Bulletin  Qin&nX  de  Th^rapeutique,  September  30th,  1861.) 

Some  recent  observations  have  been  made  in  Italy  b?  MM.  Galileo  and  Pog- 
geschi,  on  the  therapeutical  action  of  aniol  in  amenorrhoea  and  djsmenorrhoea. 
Ten  cases  are  recorded  by  M.  Gallico,  all  proving  the  efficacy  of  apiol  in  these 
complaints,  and  the  following  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  following  its  employment.  A  lady,  aged  thirty-three,  had  suf- 
fered for  Qfteen  years  from  severe  nervous  symptoms  of  an  hysterical  character^ 
for  which  many  remedial  measures  were  recommended,  and  especially  bleeding. 
These  symptoms  were  aggravated  at  the  menstrual  periods,  and  the  discharge 
presented  the  appearance  of  washings  of  flesh  mixed  with  serosity,  lasting  from 
four  to  twelve  hours,  and  accompanied  by  uterine  tenesmus.  M.  Poegeschi 
determined  to  treat  this  dysmenorrhoea  at  the  onset,  and  therefore  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  return  of  the  menstrual  period  he  gave  the  patient  a  capsule 
of  apiol  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  evening.  On  the  evening  of  the 
next  d&y  a  slight  flow  of  blood  appeared,  but  was  suppressed  in  the  night.  On 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  menstrual  discharge  returned  pretty  abun- 
dantly, and  with  all  its  normal  physical  characters ;  it  was  no  longer  a  serosity 
tinged  with  blood.  It  lasted  tor  the  first  time  for  three  days,  without  the 
Appeanmce  of  the  habitual  nervous  derangement.  The  next  month  the  use  of 
the  apiol  was  resumed,  and  the  menses  appeared  as  before.  Prom  this  period 
the  lady  obtained  more  relief  than  she  had  experienced  for  fifteen  years,  and 
she  therefore  desired  to  continue  the  use  of  tne  apiol  for  several  menstrual 
periods,  and  thus  became  perfectly  welL 


lY.  Case  o/Jseiies  cured  by  MlnjeetioH  of  Iodine.    (Journal  de  M6decine 
de  Bordeaux,  September,  1861.) 

A  woman,  aged  twenty-nine,  at  the  termination  of  an  obstinate  attack  of 
intermittent  fever  followed  by  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  bronchitis,  inve- 
terate epistaxis,  and  intercurrent  anasarca,  accompanied  by  hydropericardium, 
was  affected  with  permanent  ascites,  and  oodema  of  the  lower  extremities.  Dr. 
Galli  employed  various  kinds  of  diuretics,  and  in  less  than  two  years  he  punc- 
tured the  abdomen  twenty-one  times.  On  the  occasion  of  puncturing  it  for 
the  twenty-second  time,  he  injected  a  solution  of  ten  grammes  of  the  alcoholic 
tincture  of  iodine  and  one  gramme  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  one  hundred 
grammes  of  distilled  water;  he  then  made  slight  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  and  about  a  minute  after  the  injection  he  evacuated  the  serosity 
still  contained  in  the  peritoneum,  mixed  with  the  decomposed  solution  of 
iodine  and  presenting  numerous  coagula  of  albumen.  There  was  immediately 
acute  pain;  a  simple  diachylon  plaister  was  applied  to  the  wound,  and  a 
moderately  ti^ht  bandage  round  the  body.  Pentonitis  of  a  severe  character 
ensued  for  thirty-six  hours,  but  it  was  treated  successfully  by  ice  given  inter- 
nally, and  two  poultices  containing  laudanum.  Afterwards  an  emubion  was 
eiven  containing  acetate  of  potash  and  castor  oil,  which  produced  abundant 
diuresis,  and  the  cure  was  completed.  The  patient  left  her  bed  a  week  after 
the  operation,  and  in  another  week  she  was  employed  in  her  usual  avocations. 


V.  Ok  the  Use  of  Cubebs  in  the  Siviple  Urethritis  of  Women,    By  Professor 
Teoussbau.    (Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  July  15th,  1861.) 

Simple  urethritis  is  a  disease  which  is  tolerably  frequent  in  young  girls,  but 
more  trequent  in  married  women,  and  it  is  characterized  by  a  frequent  desire 
to  make  water,  witib  severe  smarting  during  micturition,  and  vesical  tenesmus 
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lastdng  some  minntes  afterwards.  Trousaeaa  has  known  patients  obliged  to 
go  to  the  water-closet  ten  or  fifteen  times  in  an  hour,  and  after  having  passed 
a  few  drops  of  nrine  thejr  went  on  straining  for  a  minute  or  more,  so  imperious 
was  the  sensation  of  desiring  to  evacuate  the  bladder,  which,  however,  was 
perfectly  empty.    In  some  cases,  it  would  af^pear  that  J;he  inflamoiation  is 


the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  Trousseau  has  never 
lound^this  disease  to  assume  a  serious  form,  and  it  is  seldom  accompanied  with 
fever,  but  there  are  often  pains  in  tlie  loins  and  hypogastrium  analogous  to 
those  observed  in  cystitis  and  metritis.  Urethritis  is  rather  common  after 
lying-in,  after  miscarriage,  or  at  the  period  of  menstruation,  and  in  some  cases 
it  appears  to  be  connected  with  an  herpetic  diathesis.  Whatever  may  be  the 
exact  form  of  this  disease,  cubebs  are  successfully  employed  in  its  removal. 
Trousseau  has  employed  this  treatment  for  more  than  twenty  vears,  and 
the  use  of  cubebs  was  suggested  by  its  efficacy  in  venerded  blennorruagia.  Ll 
simple  urethritis  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  large  doses  of  cubebs,  and  in  general 
the  powder  may  be  prescribed  in  tne  dose  of  ^ss,  to  5J->  twice  a  dav,  at  meals. 
It  snould  be  continued  several  dajs,  and  as  long  as  the  symptoms  last ;  when 
improvement  begins  the  cubebs  are  given  only  once  a  day  tor  a  week,  and  in 
the  following  week,  if  the  improvement  continues,  the  culiebs  are  given  only 
once  every  second  day. 

YL  Some  ObservoHoMS  on  the  Therapeutical  Applieatione  qf  Olycerine, 
(L'Union  M^dicale,  August  Ist,  1861.) 

In  a  memoir  lately  writt-en  by  M.  Demarauay  on  the  subject  of  glycerine, 
the  author  makes  the  following  remarks  on  tne  therapeutical  properties  of  that 
substance.  When  applied  to  the  organic  tissues,  glycerine  penetrates  and 
soaks  them  so  as  to  render  them  transparent,  but  it  dissolves  some  of  them, 
and  it  is  thus  that  by  prolonged  contiu^  it  contracts,  attenuates,  and  dissolves 
the  blood-corpuscles.  Applied  in  surgical  cases,  it  diminishes  the  secretion  of 
pu^  is  easily  removed,  and  never  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  wound,  which 
until  the  period  of  cicatrization  is  always  clean,  and  therefore  never  requires 
washing.  In  bums,  deep  abscesses,  fistulous  passages,  ulcerations,  and 
chancres,  glycerine,  combmed  with  appropriate  medication,  assists  the  in- 
ternal treatment  very  remarkably.  In  oiseases  of  the  skin,  except  those  which 
are  associated  with  fever,  dycerine  has  been  employed  benencially ;  and  in 
)m>eracsthesiaof  the  genital  organs,  a  disease  which  is  often  very  obstinate, 
tne  application  of  pure  glycerine  has  proved  very  useful.  It  soothes  the  pain 
of  zona,  and  has  been  serviceable  in  pruriginous  affections.  A  good  prepara- 
tion for  the  skin  is  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  collodion,  which  is  supple  and 
adheres  closely  to  the  surface.  Itch  has  been  cured  by  a  single  faction  of 
glycerine  and  sulphur,  and  lupus  has  been  cured  by  an  application  of  glycerine 
and  iodide  of  potassium.  Gljcerinc  is  especially  useful  in  vaginitis,  and  is 
sometimes  introduced  into  the  vagina  by  means  of  plugs  soaked  with  glycerine 
containing  tannin  or  alum.  It  has  also  been  employed  internally  in  cases  of 
phthisis,  scrofula,  dysentery,  &c.,  but  experience  is  still  wanting  to  prove  its 
efficacy  in  these  diseases. 

Tn.  Oh  the  Therapeutical  Ejects  (fColchicum  Jutumnale  in  Eheumatim  and 
Qout,  (Archives  G^nerales  de  M6decine,  July,  1861.) 
The  late  Dr.  Goupil,  of  Rennes,  has  left  a  posthumous  work,  in  which  he 
explains  the  experimental  results  which  he  obtained  as  to  the  action  of  ool- 
chicum,  in  a  series  of  observations  made  upon  his  patients  and  upon  himself. 
It  has  been  generally  believed  that  the  efficacy  of  colchicum  depends  upon  its 
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purgaiiye  action,  because  the  nlfine  erac^tioiis  often  coinetde  wilh  tke  dis- 
appearance of  pain;  but  Dr.  Goapil  thinks  that  this  Tiew  is  ionnded  upon  a 
serious  and  dangerous  error.  He  shows  that  when  cokhieum  is  taken  in 
Tery  minute  doses,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  pains  cease  without  aztv 
eracuations  havine  occurred ;  and  as  to  the  effect  of  purgatiyes  administerea 
in  combmation  wiUi  colchicum,  they  tend  to  diminish  its  acti<m  rather  than 
to  increase  it.  He  therefore  advises  the  emplojrment  of  colchieom  alone  in- 
stead of  the  usual  compound  formula.  He  considers  that  the  real  acticm  of 
oolchicum  is  that  at  first  it  irritates  slightly  the  digestife  passages,  and  after- 
wards produces  symptoms  which  mar  oe  referred  to  the  norrous  system;  it 
is  then  absorbed,  circulates  with  the  blood  in  all  parts  of  the  bodj,  and  on  its 
return,  or  secondarily,  it  increases  the  intestinal,  the  urinary,  and  eren  the 
ontaneous  secretion.  If  the  drug  has  been  taken  in  small  and  repeated 
doses,  it  may  happen  that  the  gout  ceases  without  any  eraenation  by  the 
bowels,  but  after  a  more  or  less  abundant  eraenation  of  urine  or  perspiratioB. 
As  for  the  bad  effects  which  are  attiibuted  to  coldticum,  sudi  as  metastasis  ol 
tiie  disease,  intestinal  ulcerations,  and  death.  Dr.  Gouijil  thinks  that  some  of 
tiie  consequences  are  due  to  the  medicines  with  which  oolchicum  is  often 
associated,  and  that  when  the  drug  b  used  carefully,  and  not  given  for  too 
long  a  time,  no  unpleasant  results  are  to  be  feared. 


Vm.  On  the  Preparaiion  and  Utet  ofNatwnl  Iodized  Wine,    By  Dr.  Boinbt. 
(Bulletin  G6n6ral  de  Th6rapeutique,  October  15, 1861,  p.  313.) 

Th«  employment  of  iodine  m  the  natural  state  is  not  a  new  idea^  for  it  may 
be  traced  to  a  remote  antiquity,  lUihough  it  was  formerly  given  cmpiricaUj. 
and  without  any  knowledge  of  its  admimstration.  Tims  Dioscondes  and 
Galen  reeomm^ided  sponge  ia  goitre  and  scrofula^  and  in  the  same  diseases 
the  Chinese  administered  sponge  ^l  sea-plants  reduced  to  powder.  In  the 
thirteenth  oentury,  Amand  de  Y  illeneuve,  a  phyaieian  of  Monlpellier^  treated 
l^oitre  and  scrofula  successfully  with  burnt  ^nge,  and  up  to  toe  period  when 
iodine  was  discovered,  no  physician  employed  an^  other  remedy.  But  since 
ehevical  analysis  proved  tne  existence  of  iodine  in  sea  plants,  mineral  waters^ 
eod-liver  oil,  &c.,  it  has  be«i  known  why  these  substances,  ai^parcnily  so 
different,  agree  in  their  curative  powers ;  and  iodine  in  the  pure  state  has 
been  employed  in  medicine  to  the  exclusion  of  iodized  bodies  in  their  natund 
eonditioB.  The  researches  and  observations  of  MM.  Bouasingault,  Gantu, 
JTounumlt,  Meyrac,  Niepce,  Granjge,  Chatin,  &C.,  im>pear  to  prove  that  goitre, 
cretinism,  and  scrofula  do  not  exist  or  are  much  less  conmion  in  all  the  cooii- 
trias  of  the  world  where  iodine  is  found  in  sufiKcieut  quantity  in  the  soil,  the 
air,  the  watery  and  the  food,  and  that  the  energy  of  the  vital  fonctions  is  in 
di^et  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  iodine  in  the  economy;  and  Dr.  Boinet 
therefore  argues  that  iodine  should  be  r^^ded  as  an  artide  of  food  rather 
than  as  a  medicine^  since  it  enters  into  the  oomposilion  of  so  many  substances 
Beoessary  to  life.  He  thinks  that  the  best  mode  of  administering  iodine  is 
in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision  with  various  articles  of  food  and  drink;  and, 
on  the  whole,  he  gives  the  preference  to  iodized  wine,  because  this  'n  the  form 
which  appears  to  him  the  best  adapted  for  administering  iodine  daring  meals, 
and  because  wine  (in  France)  is  a  daily  article  of  consumpticm,  and  agrees 
best  with  everybody.  In  preparing  this  iodized  wine.  Dr.  Boinet  adopts  a 
nrocess  which  appears  to  him  to  fulfil  the  object  ho  has  in  view,  namely,  to 
ibrm  a  natural  iodized  preparation  which  is  more  agreeable  to  the  tongue,  the 
throat,  and  the  stomach,  than  the  ordinary  preparations  of  tincture  of  io^ne 
and  iodide  of  notassium.  He  prepares  this  wine  at  the  time  of  the  vintage 
by  placing  in  ^  vat  a  thick  layer  of  bunches  of  grapes,  and  over  them  a  layer 
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cl  Mftplanb  zechiced  to  powder,  or  «f«ii  a  kyerof  ashat  from  the  aamepkate, 
thea  another  layer  of  gn^)es»  then  another  lajer  of  sea  planta,  and  so  on  in 
foeoesdon  untii  the  Tat  is  fulL  The  Tatting  then  benpsi  and  lasts  from 
fifteen  to  twentT  days^  aeeordsngr  to  the  temperature.  When  the  wine  is  fit 
to  draw  oat,  ana  the  aloohd  and  earbonie  acid  formed  bj  fermentatioa  hapre 
dissohred  the  iodine  oontained  in  the  sea  plants,  then  the  wine  is  transferred 
into  casks,  being  extracted  from  the  vat  bj  means  of  a  stop-cock.  The  wine 
tintt  prepwed  is  called  by  Dr.  Boinet  natural  iodised  wine  (vm  iodS  nahtrd) ; 
h  is  presenred  as  well  as  common  wine,  and  is  not,  like  the  symps,  liable  to 
fermentation  and  decomposition.  The  dose  in  which  it  is  giren  by  Dr.  Boinet 
is  from  two  to  three  table-spoonfuls  &  day  for  adults,  and  two  to  three  tea- 
spoonfok  a  day  for  children.  He  reoommends,  in  cases  where  the  use  of 
iodine  is  indicated,  that  this  wine  shoiidd  be  used  for  a  loxijg  time  and  in  small 
doses,  as  he  thinks  snoh  a  conrse  preferable  to  the  admmistration  of  hag^ 
doses  in  a  short  period. 

DL  0»  tie  SmpioymMi  of  Acetate  of  Lead  in  Imipieni  Hypertrophy  of  the 
Heart,    By  Dr.  Yaleittin.    (L' Union  M6dicale,  September  12, 1861.) 

Dr.  Valentin  does  not  daim  to  be  the  first  originator  of  the  treatment  of 
eardiae  hypertrophy  b^  the  aoetaie  of  lead,  for  in  1856,  Dr.  Bradiet,  of  Lyom^ 
wopoeed  this  method  in  a  memoir  read  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  Altho«^ 
the  latter  physaoiaa  avowed  his  igncMranoe  of  the  mode  in  which  the  acetate 
ef  lead  optti^  in  such  cases,  he  thought  its  action  might  be  due  to  its 
utringent  properties,  which  assisted  the  contraction  of  the  capillanes,  and 
tiMB  promed  the  abeorption  ol  the  hypertrophied  molecnks.  Aeeordmg  to 
hia  Tiews,  it  wonld  hare  an  elective  ana  speeial  action  on  the  heart,  analogoee 
to  that  of  mereaiy  on  the  salivary  glands,  of  eantharides  on  the  bladder,  and 
cf  diaretiea  on  the  kidneys.  M.  &adiet's  opinions,  however,  were  disputed 
en  rather  strong  gronnds,  avl  Dr.  Valentin  now  endeavours,  by  a  new  seiiea 
ef  obocftations,  to  throw  some  farther  light  upon  the  question.  He  first 
acUboes  wxne  dinioal  facts  to  shew  that  acetate  of  lead  really  produces  a 
definite  astringent  elect  upon  the  vascuhur  system,  and  he  then  relates  some 
eases  in  irikieh  the  heart  wae  apparently  enlarged,  and  in  which  the  symptoms 
were  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  salt.  He  does  not  assert  that  old  aneurisms 
er  confirmed  organic  dismses  of  tlM  heart  can  be  remedied  by  this  kind  of 
treatment;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that  these  diseases  commence  by  a  slight 
iaereasein  the  tissue  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  causing  tumultuous  move- 
ments of  the  chest,  want  of  breath,  oppression,  cough,  nightmare,  &C.,  and  if 
it  be  proved  that  these  s^fixmtoms  are  relieved  by  the  treatment  now  piQ- 
poeed,  then  Dr.  Valentin  thinks  that  the  profession  must  reoognise  the  efficacy 
of  sugar  of  lead  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 


IL  On  the  Efficacy  of  Fepsine  in  the  Inanition  of  Newlw-born  Children. 
(Moniteur  des  Sciences  M^dicales,  July,  1861.) 

The  efficacy  of  p^>sine  has  been  often  proved  in  cases  where  the  stomach  is 
mci^wble  of  the  act  of  chymification,  and  Dr.  Joulin  has  employed  this  sub- 
itance  suocessfuUy  in  the  following  case  of  a  newly-born  child.  The  infimt 
was  bom  at  the  full  time,  but  was  incom^etelv  developed,  presenting  only  tto 
iqppearanccof  a  seven-months*  child.  Dr.  Joulin  considered  that  this  "J^nA- 
tion  was  owing  partly  to  fibrous  degeneration  of  theplacenta,  and  pa^jy  «> 
the  fact  that  the  milk  was  vomited  after  each  meal.  He  therefore  orderea  <me 
gramme  (about  fifteen  grains)  of  pepsine  to  be  divided  into  ten  pof  ^®";/;^ 
one  powder  to  be  taken  in  a  few  drops  of  sugared  water,  while  the  moaner 
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allowed  the  milk  to  flow  into  the  infant's  month,  for  it  had  not  strength 
«nongh  to  take  the  breast.  This  treatment  was  commenced  on  the  8th  of 
May,  and  no  improvement  was  manifested  until  the  11th,  bat  on  that  day  the 
diarrhoea  began  sensibly  to  diminish,  the  voice  was  stronger,  and  the  suc- 
tion was  more  vigorous.  On  the  20th  the  digestion  was  good,  and  the  vomit- 
ing and  djarrhcea  had  finally  disappeared ;  but  the  pepsine  was  continued  till 
the  30th  of  June,  and  the  child  eventually  became  perfectly  well.  Dr.  Joulin, 
from  the  results  of  this  case  and  of  some  others  which  he  has  met  with  in  prac- 
tice, advises  pepsine  to  be  employed  whenever  the  practitioner  is  called 
to  cases  of  congenital  feebleness  with  arrest  of  development  of  the  digestive 
system,  and  even  in  complicated  cases  in  which  the  lesion  affects  at  the  same 
time  the  digestive  and  respiratory  systems.  By  removing  one  of  the  compli- 
cations which  threaten  the  life  of  the  child,  nature  is  Irequently  enabled  to 
complete  the  cure,  and  the  improvement  in  the  digestive  system  is  the  first 
object  to  be  accomplished. 

XI.  On  the  EtHplqymeni  of  Iodine  and  the  Iodides  in  Tuberculous  Meningitis, 
(Bulletin  G6n6ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  August  30, 1861.) 

Dr.  Bourrousse  de  Laffore  has  lately  published  a  treatise  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  demonstrate  by  cases  the  curability  of  tuberculous  meninntis  by- 
means  of  iodine.  He  has  administered  iodide  of  potassium  in  large  closes  in 
acute  hydrocephalus,  and  this  treatment  has  been  attended  with  success.  Eight 
cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  symptoms  of  acute  hydrocephalus  were  well 
marked,  and  which  were  all  cured.  The  effects  of  the  iodide  were  the  more 
«[uickly  developed  in  proportion  to  the  more  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Thus, 
in  three  sh'ght  cases,  the  improvement  was  manifested  almost  immediately  after 
the  administration  of  the  medicine,  while  in  five  other  cases,  in  which  the 
disease  was  more  advanced  and  much  more  severe,  the  beneficial  effects  were 
not  observed  before  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours.  This  difference  in 
the  results  appears  to  demonstrate  that  the  tuberculous  granulations  of  the 
meninges  resist  the  action  of  the  iodide  in  proportion  as  these  granulations 
are  more  highly  developed.  Dr.  Bourrousse  de  Laffore  therefore  concludes 
that  in  order  to  control  this  disease  there  is  a  positive  advantage  in  adminis* 
tering  the  iodide  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  editors  of  the  *  Bulletin  G^n6ral  de  Th^rapeutique  remark  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  theoretical  explanation  of  the  facts  adduced  by  Dr.  Bourrousse 
de  Laffore,  the  facts  themselves  are  of  great  importance;  and  if  his  obser- 
vations should  be  confirmed  by  those  of  other  practitioners,  a  very  great 
service  would  be  rendered  to  medical  science  in  bnn^ing  within  the  reach  of 
medicine  a  disease  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  almost  always  in- 
curable. 


Xn.  On  the  Absorption  of  Iodine  by  the  Skin ;  and  on  the  Treatment  of  Pleurisy 
and  Endocarditis  by  Frictions  of  Iodine,  By  Dr.  Dblioux,  of  Toulon. 
(Bulletin  Gign^ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  September  30th,  1861.) 

From  repeated  observations  made  upon  patients.  Dr.  Ddlioux  has  been 
convinced  tnat  iodine,  when  rubbed  into  the  skin,  is  absorbed  into  the  system  ; 
and  although  it  is  introduced  in  less  quantity  into  the  tissues  than  when  it  is 
swallowed  by  the  mouth,  yet  it  is  found  by  the  usual  reagents  in  appreciable 
quantity  in  the  excreted  fluids.  In  fact,  the  compounds  of  iodine,  when 
rubbed  into  the  skin,  are  elimiimled  from  the  system  in  the  same  manner  as 
substances  which  enter  by  other  surfaces ;  and  the  saliva  and  the  urine,  in 
particular,  are  found  to  contain  the  absorbed  iodine.    The  reagents  employed 
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were  merely  bydrochlorio  acid  and  starch;  and  altboadi  the  blue  colour, 
cbaraoteristic  of  iodine,  was  less  intense  tban  wben  tbe  icSine  was  swallowed, 
it  was  nevertheless  perfectly  appreciable  in  most  cases ;  and  by  a  more  delicate 
series  of  tests  than  those  usually  employed,  it  was  shown  that  the  iodine  could 
be  detected  in  every  instance. 

After  M.  D61ioux  had  thus  proved  that  the  iodine  was  really  introduced 
into  the  system  by  the  iatraleptic  method,  he  was  induced  to  employ  iodine 
frictions  in  the  treatment  of  some  inflammations  of  serous  membranes  situated 
near  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  preparation  which  he  prefers  is  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  twoparts  of  iodine,  eight  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
thirty  parts  of  lard.  Tnis  preparation  is  very  active,  and  never  fails  to  irritate 
the  skm,  and  therefore  it  snould  be  employed  with  some  caution  in  persons 
whose  skins  are  delicate,  but  it  introduces  more  iodine  into  the  system  than 
any  other  local  application  of  iodine.  The  skin  should  previously  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  in  order  to  leave  its  pores  open,  and  the  ointment  should  be  rubb^  in 
vigorously  for  five  minutes  at  least.  The  frictions  should  be  made  largely  over 
all  the  surface  corresponding  to  tlie  diseased  part,  and  rather  exceeding  its 
Hmits,  and  should  be  repeated  night  and  morning.  Dr.  D^lioux  states  that 
li^  now  possesses  the  records  of  twenty  cases,  in  which  this  method  of  treat- 
ment has  subdued  intra-pleural  exudations,  some  supervening  on  acute  pleurisy, 
and  others,  though  fewer  in  number,  of  a  chronic  nature.  The  treatment  Listed 
from  a  fortnight  to  two  months,  but  in  general  fifteen  to  twenty  days  were 
sufficient  to  eflfect  the  resolution  of  the  false  membranes  produced  by  acute 
pleurisy.  In  order  that  the  therapeutical  observations  mi^ht  oe  clearly  made,  the 
patients  with  pleurisy  were  subjected  to  the  iodine  frictions  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  remedy.  Some  haa  been  previously  treated  by  blisters,  and  it  was 
because  blisters  alone  had  not  effected  a  cure  that  the  iodine  applications  wero 
employed;  and  it  appeared,  moreover,  that  the  absorption  of  iodine  was  more 
energetic  over  the  scars  of  the  blisters.  Dr.  D^lioux  has  applied  the  same  treat- 
ment to  some  cases  of  pericarditis  without  decisive  results,  but  he  thunJ^  that 
pericardial  pseudo-membranes  may  be  treated  advantageously  by  the  iodine 
frictions.  But  in  endocarditis  following  articular  rheumatism.  Dr.  D^lioux  con- 
siders this  treatment  to  be  decidedly  successful,  and  he  states  that  in  the  case 
of  two  patients,  among  others,  treated  diligently  with  iodine  frictions  over  the 
precordial  region,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  complete  cessation  of  the 
ojowing  munnur  over  the  heart,  and  probably  the  resolution  of  the  endocardial 
effusion  which  gave  rise  to  it.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  simultaneous  in- 
ternal employment  of  iodine  is  of  any  peculiar  efficacy,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  false  membranes  was  not  at  all  more  rapid  in  those  cases  where  iodine  was 
given  internally,  than  where  iodine  frictions  alone  were  employed^ 


Xllt.  On  the  Use  of  Chlorate  of  Potash  in  the  Treatment  of  Consumption  and 
Scrofula.  By  Dr.  Habkim,  of  Belfast.  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,  November,  1861.) 

Dr.  Harkin  was  induced  to  employ  chlorate  of  potash  in  the  treatment  of 
consumption  and  scrofula,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
tamed  in  that  salt,  and  his  reasoning  is  that  as  these  diseases  are  in  great  mea- 
sure due  to  respiration  in  air  containing  a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  and  to  the 
consequent  deposition  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  tubercle,  so  the  cure  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  a  high! V  oxygenated  body.  Repeated  observation  has  satisfied. 
Dr.  Harkin  tBtt  by  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potash  the  blood  is  changed  and  its 
qualities  are  improved,  and  from  his  experience  of  its  effects  during  a  period  of 
niearly  eighteefi  mo^jtlw,  he  considers  himself  justified  in  stating,  Aat  oy  usinff 
this  simple  remedy  a  specific  will  be  found  for  consumption  m  its  first  and 
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second  sti^s^es,  and  tbat  eren  in  the  last  it  will  be  found  rerf  eiieadcras  in 
oontroUinf?  the  hectic  symptoms  and  the  oolliqnatiye  jtian^oea,  witiioat  in- 
creasing the  perspirations  as  in  the  administration  of  ordinary  astringent  reme- 
dies. The  onrative  ef^ts  of  the  salt  In  scrofuk  are  said  by  Br.  Harkinto 
be  perfectly  astonishing;  fifteen  or  twenty  days  ceneraliy  snmoe  to  heal  the 
Biost  ext^isive  nlcerations  of  ikte  cervical  and  submaxillary  Amis ;  stmmons 
ophthalmia  yields  immediately  to  its  int^nal  nse,  and  gkndntar  enlaxigemaiti 
and  indurations  of  a  scrofulous  ehaiaoter  in  any  part  of  the  bo^,  amvear  to 
subside  with  wonderful  n^pidity.  Dr.  Harkin  gives  it  inteiiiaUy  in  doaes  td 
from  ^7e  to  twenty  grains,  dissolved  in  water,  four  tiaaes  a  day.  He  has  aba 
used  it  as  match-paper,  burning  it  in  the  bedroom  before  the  patient  retires  to 
Rst^  and  an  ointment  preparea  by  tiituratii^  two  drachms  of  liie  powdend 
salt  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  is  also  very  serviceable  in  the  removal  of  tunKMm^ 
or  for  inunction  over  enlarged  joints.  When  administered  in  eases  of  con* 
sumption,  its  eJEeote  are  mimMi^ted  in  a  feeling  of  tonicitTand  vi^ur  impaited 
to  the  system,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  particularly  of  the  nmls,  gradmaUj 
improves,  the  ooi^  dindnidiee,  and  diarrhoea,  if  present,  gradodly  disappeam. 
▲s  the  treatment  prooeeds,  the  ph^ioal  signs  become  less  marked,  the  mood 
appears  altered  in  character,  its  limBe  and  red  corpuscles  increase,  muaeukr 
energy  gradualh  returns,  and  in  some  instaaoes  even  a  dispontioa  to  j^thoca 
is  developed.  Dr.  Harkin  gives  tiie  particulars  of  three  cases  in  which  the  use 
of  chlorate  of  notash  was  attended  by  well-marked  ben^ ;  one  was  a  case  of 
nhthisis,  and  tne  other  two  were  cases  of  strumous  swellings  in  the  nedc  and 
legs.  In  the  case  of  phtiiias,  the  liyseaae  had  reached  t^  coaunencement  of 
the  stage  of  softening,  as  was  indicated  hj  moist  creptatiim  on  aascnltatioB 
and  dulness  on  percussion ;  but  b]r  the  insertion  at  a  seton,  kept  open  fo 
several  months,  imd  the  continnous  ktemal  use  of  chlorate  of  potaah,  all  the 
aymptoms,  botii  general  and  local,  were  f avoursbly  modified,  and  the  patieut 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  quite  cured.  The  other  two  cases,  in  whicb 
there  was  scrofulous  swelling  (in  one  of  Uiem  ulceration)  of  tiie  cerviod 
glai^,  with  other  evidences  of  tubercular  disease,  were  entirely  cured  by  the 
use  of  the  chlorate.  Dr.  Harkin  relates  another  case,  in  which  the  chlorate  of 
pota^  appears  to  have  acted  most  benefidally  in  controlling  the  dmndiCBa  of 
phthisis. 

XIV.  Oh  the  Therapeutical  Jetum  of  Seiqukarbonate  of  Jamoma  in  Scarlet 
Fever.  By  Dr.  John  McNab^  of  Oban.  (Edinbur^  Medical  Jouraal, 
Ootobei;  1861.) 

Dr.  McNab  considers  it  to  be  nn  antheniic  and  iBDOfltestable  fact^  tliat  tin 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  exerts  a  decided  and  well-marked  benefidal  effect 
on  all  the  varieties  of  scarlet  fever,  and  he  thinks  that  its  action  must  be  re- 
oognised  as  special  or  specific,  just  as  quinine  has  a  specific  action  in  ague. 
In  the  spring  of  1859,  an  ^kiemic  of  scarlet  fever  broke  out  in  Oban,  and 
spread  extensively  throughout  the  adjoining  districts,  continuing  with  unabated 
violence  for^  about  eighteen  months.  The  variety  of  the  disease  that  chiefly 
manifested  itself  was  the  aaginosa,  but  there  were  several  cases  of  both  the 
otmplex  and  the  maligna:  Shortly  after  its  appearance.  Dr.  NcNab  was 
oasually  led  to  use  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  as  a  garrie  for  the  tlixoct^ 
and  he  soon  became  deeply  impressed  with  its  beneficiar  CTed»,  so  thi^  he 
afterwards  employed  it  .mtemally.  When  used  as  a  gargle,  it  was  preserved 
in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  of  the  salt  to  six  ounces  of  water,  and  when 
orderea  internal^  it  was  in  fire  to  toi  grain  doses,  aeoordinc  to  the  age^  wA 

atraigth  of  the  patient,  and  given  three  times  a  day.    Dr.  McMab '"^ — 

that  the  specific  tiien^utieia  ofiMs  tf  tiie  sesqmcaibonate  of  — 
aoarlci  fever  depend  upon  its  dinet  iulueuee  on  the  apecial  * 
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prat^it  in  tiie  mtem ;  and  that  ike  sesquicarbooate  possesses  the  power  of 
changing  or  modifying  the  action  of  the  blood-poison,  or  in  other  words,  tH 
neatralJiing  the  materiet  mordi.  But  apart  from  any  specific  influence  it  may 
exert,  it  seems  to  be  of  essenldal  servioe  in  the  tre^ent  of  the  disease,  ia 
QOBsequence  of  its  diaphoretic  properties,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
a  prompt  divisible  stimuhunt,  especially  of  the  nervous  svstem«  while  it  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  not  accelerating  the  oircuiatioa.  t)r.  McNab  states^ 
that  the  anasarca,  so  often  a  sequda  of  scarlet  fever,  is  mot  so  frequently  ob- 
served in  those  cases  where  the  sesquiearbonate  is  administered  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease,  as  when  it  has  not  been  given  at  idl,  or  given  only  when 
the  disease  is  fully  developed.  He  considers  that  this  favourable  result  ia 
probably  due  to  thie  diaphoretic  (^>eration  of  the  remedy,  which,  when  freely  ad- 
ministered, relieves  the  kidiie:f8  of  the  undue  action  tnev  would  otherwise  be 
obliged  to  perform  in  eliminatiiy  the  blood-poison  througn  the  nriae. 


XV.  0»iieIiaerml  Emplcymeiao/(MorefhrmiHBiiuery  ^^ 

md  Nervomt  ComUnjOs.    By  Dr.  E.  Baucmm.    (BuUetin  G^i^ral  da* 
Th^rapeotkiQe,  July  SO,  1861.) 

In  employing  cUoroform  intenially,  M.  Bouchut  recommends  that  it  should. 
be  g^ven  in  eombination  with  alcohol,  which  is  its  best  solvent.  The  alcoholio 
solation  of  chloroform  is  soluble  in  aU  proportions  in  water,  and  it  may  be 
administered  either  bv  the  month  or  in  injection.  Theproportions  ought  to 
be,  cme  part  of  chloroform  to  eight  parts  of  alcohoL  This  alcoholic  solution 
fbms  a  permanent  syru^  with  sug^,  and  may  be  preserved  for  several  months 
without  alteration,  and  it  also  mixes  with  wine,  giving  to  the  latter  a  very 
M-eeable  flavour.  M.  Bonchut  emplovs  these  prenarations  of  alcoholized 
^ikiniform--auunely,  a  symp,  a  wine,  ana  a  watery  solution.  Before  admims- 
iering  these  ^paiaibns  to  natients,  he  made  some  experiments  on  dogs,  the 
vesults  of  whieh  proved  that  by  the  above-mentioned  admixture,  the  aniesthetio 
aotion  <^  chloroforra  was  dimmislied,  and  that  the  drug  might  be  thus  admi- 
nistered to  the  human  subject  withont  inconvenience  in  small  doses.  The  wino 
and  the  syrup  were  given  to  some  yonng  children  suffering  from  chorea,  and 
although  the  disease  was  not  removed,  no  disagreeable  effects  were  produced, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  headache  and  insensibility.  The  symp  was  also 
taken  hf  IL  Bonchnt^  honse^urgeon,  who  suiered  only  a  little  headar^e^ 
withent  mawwthility.  The  drag  was  oom^etdy  afasorbeo,  for  his  urine  con- 
tained a  notable  proportion  of  chloroform.  A  little  giri,  affected  with  epileptic 
Tertiffo,had  an  injection  administered  to  her  every  day,  consisting  of  two  parts 
€f  chloaroform,  two  of  alcohol,  and  250  of  distilled  water ;  she  felt  a  little  heat 
of  stomach,  vnth  heaviness  in  the  head,  and  a  kind  of  transient  intoxication* 
bat  no  angsthesia,  and  the  vertigo  was  nearly  removed  by  the  treatment. 
Prom  the  observations  made  npoa  the  lower  animals  aad  on  mui,  it  follows 
that  chloroform,  employed  internally,  in  solution,  in  water,  or  in  wine,  does  not 
possess  the  anasthetic  properties  which  might  be  attributed  to  it.  In  the 
digestive  canal,  it  produces  no  effect  in  a  €U>se  which,  when  taken  in  vapour 
B^  the  air-tnbes,  would  produce  ansosthesia.  M.  Bouchut  considers  thai 
chloroform  exercises  a  wdl-marked  solvent  action  on  biliary  calculi,  and  much 
more  powerful  than  that  of  ether.  If  half  a  biliary  ealculus  be  placed  in  a 
test-tube  in  a  saturated  solution  of  chloroform,  and  the  corresponding  piece  in 
another  tube,  in  a  solution  of  ether,  it  will  be  found  the  next  day  that  the 
cakmlas  pboed  in  the  chbroform  is  dissolved  and  communicates  to  it  an  evident 
yeDow  eohmr,  wfaSe  the  calculus  placed  in  ether  is  scarcely  affected,  and  the  • 
sobtion  remains  eolourless. 

U.  Bonchot  is  of  opinion  that  ohloroform,  administered  internally,  dissolved 
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in  alcohol,  might  be  adTantageooslj  emplojreci  In  certain  neryous  affections  and 
in  cases  of  hepatic  colic  occasioned  \yj  biliary  calculi.  He  has  employed  it 
both  by  the  mouth  and  by  the  rectum,  m  chorea,  epileptic  vertiffo,  and  neural- 
gia. In  four  cases  of  chorea^  so  treated  for  a  few  days,  a  real  improvement 
took  place  in  one  of  the  patients,  and  in  three  cases  of  epileptic  Tcrtigo,  there 
was  one  in  which  the  symptoms  immediately  disappeared.  In  many  cases  of 
neuralgia  there  was  a  complete  cure. 

Ether  mixed  with  turpentine  has  been  often  employed  in  cases  of  biliary  cal- 
culi, and  in  fact  these  substances  exercise  a  positive  action  upon  cholesterine, 
which  they  dissolve  pretty  well,  and  hence  their  efficacy  in  medical  practice ; 
but  M.  Bouchut  has  shown  that  chloroform  dissolves  biliary  calculi  much  more 
readily  than  ether,  and  therefore  that  it  should  be  preferred  to  ether  in  cases  of 
hepatic  colic  caused  by  ^all-stones.  He  records  one  case  of  hepatic  cob'c,  de- 
pendent upon  the  cause  lust  indicated,  and  accompanied  by  jaundice,  where  the 
use  of  syrup  of  chloroform  was  attended  with  complete  success.  The  im- 
portant conclusions  at  which  M.  Bouchut  has  arrived  are  thus  summed  up :  I. 
Chloroform  and  ether  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
eight,  and  the  solution  is  soluble  in  water,  wine,  and  syrup  m  all  proportions, 
80  as  to  form  an  aqueous  or  vinous  drink,  or  a  very  agreeable  elixir.  2.  The 
preparations  of  ether  and  chloroform  made  according  to  M.  Bouchut's  formula 
are  stable,  for  they  may  be  preserved  without  change  for  ei^ht  months.  3.  The 
wine,  water,  and  elixir  of  cnloroform  and  ether  never  produce  complete  anies- 
thesia.  4.  lliese  preparations  of  chloroform  allay  nervous  excitement,  imme- 
diately relieve  pains,  and  cause  vertigo.  5.  The  wine,  the  water,  and  the  syrup 
or  elixir  of  chloroform  are  useful  in  certain  convulsive  nervous  and  mental 
affections,  particularly  in  chorea  and  in  epileptic  vertigo.  6.  The  soluble  pre- 
parations of  chloroform  and  ether  act  more  energeticdly  in  the  form  of  injec- 
tion, than  when  administered  by  the  moutL  7.  The  alcoholic  solution  of 
chloroform  acts  more  quickly  on  biliarv  calculi,  and  dissolves  cholesterine  better 
in  the  cold  than  solution  of  ether  employed  in  the  same  dose.  8.  The  solvent 
action  of  chloroform  on  cholesterine  justifies  the  employment  of  this  substance 
in  hepatic  colic.  9.  Lastly,  in  a  case  of  biliary  calculi,  producing  fits  of  hepatic 
^lic,  and  attended  with  some  icteric  coloration  of  tne  skin,  the  syrup  of 
chloroform  effected  a  cure. 


XYI.  On  the  Action  of  Potash,  Soda,  Ldthia,  lead,  Opitm,  and  Colchicum  on 
the  Urine.  By  Dr.  William  Moss,  of  Phikdelphia.  (American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April,  I86I.) 

Dr.  Moss  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  himself  in  order  to  determine  the 
influence  of  the  above-mentioned  substances  on  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  and 
the  amount  of  its  solid  organic  and  inorganic  constituents,  with  especial  re- 
ference to  the  amount  of  urea  and  uric  acid.  The  results  are  carefully  tabu- 
lated, and  the  general  conclusions  are  the  following.  Under  the  use  of  potash, 
the  excretion  of  urine  was  increased  by  one-half,  vrith  a  notable  augmentation 
in  the  amount  of  all  its  solid  constituents.  Soda  increased  the  amount  of  water, 
while  the  quantity  of  organic  solids  was  decreased,  and  that  of  uric  acid  waa 
diminished  one-half.  The  experiments  with  lithia  confirmed  the  high  praise 
awarded  by  Dr.  Grarrod  to  the  use  of  this  agent  in  gout,  and  although  taken  in 
infinitely  smaller  quantity  than  potash,  the  effects  produced  by  it  were  almost 
precisely  similar,  except  that  it  failed  to  render  the  urine  alkalme.  The  expe- 
riments with  lead  also  confirmed  Dr.  Garrod's  observation,  that  during  the  in- 
lotion  of  this  metal  into  the  system,  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  is  diminished. 
Under  the  use  of  opium,  the  amount  of  urea  and  uric  acid  was  diminished. 
The  experiments  with  colchicum  confirmed  the  view  of  Drs.  Krabmer  and 
CbuTod,  that  this  drug  is  not  a  diuretic,  for  although  there  was  an  increase  in 
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the  qnantity  of  urine  and  of  the  organic  and  inorganio  matters  excreted,  it 
was  mainly  m  the  amount  of  inorganic  constituents,  while  the  amount  of  urea 
was  unehimged,  and  that  of  uiic  acid  was  eyen  diminished. 


XV  ll.  Clinical  Remarks  on  tome  of  the  Extracts  most  eommonlv  empUyed  in 
Medicine.  By  M.  HuiTZ,  of  Strasbourg.  (Bulletin  G^n^ralde  Therapeu- 
tique,  February  18th,  1861.) 

M.  Hirtz  instituted  a  number  of  clinical  experiments  in  order  to  determine 
the  relative  value  of  certain  extracts  obtained  from  different  parts  of  the  same 
plants.  The  extracts  employed  were  those  of  aconite,  belladonna,  coniuro, 
digitalis,  hyoscyamus,  and  stramonium ;  and  the  n^otive  for  making  the  experi- 
men<»  was  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the  efficacy  of  a  given  extract, 
the  difference  in  operation  being  due  to  the  varyinff  conditions  in  which  the 
respective  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  are  employed.  Thus  the  extract  of 
aconite  made  from  the  leaves  is  without  any  therapeutical  value;  the  stem  of 
the  digitalis  is  generally  far  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the  leaves  of  the  same  plant ; 
the  extract  from  the  leaves  of  hemlock  is  feeble  in  its  operation,  as  coma  (the 
alkaloid)  exists  only  in  small  quantity  in  the  green  parts  of  the  plant :  and  the 
extract  of  henbane  made  from  the  leaves  is  easily  altered  in  its  qualities  and 
rendered  inert. 

Aconite. — ^The  cultivated  aconite  does  not  contain  any  active  principle,  and 
in  the  wild  plant  thb  principle  is  almost  entirely  concentrated  in  the  root,  the 
powder  of  which  is  so  acria  as  to  be  almost  msupportable  to  the  eyes.  M. 
Hirtz  administered  to  patients  in  the  hospital  the  extract  of  the  leaves  in  doses 
of  from  half  a  gramme  to  a  gramme  (seven  grains  and  a  half  to  fifteen  grains), 
generally  without  producing  any  physiological  result ;  but  the  effect  of  the 
extract  of  the  root  was  entirely  cUfferent.  A  pill  containing  five  centigrammes 
(a  centigramme  is  1543  of  a  grain)  was  given  to  a  patient  with  asthma 
and  empnysema,  and  half  an  hour  afterwaprds  he  was  seized  with  vertigo, 
partial  blmdness,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  extreme  paleness,  lipothvmia,  and 
fluttering  pulse.  In  consequence  of  these  dangerous  symptoms,  the  extract 
was  given  to  other  patients  only  in  the  dose  of  one  centigramme.  Thera- 
peutically it  was  found  that  oough,  and  particularly  hoopmg*coagh,  was 
allayed  by  this  extract,  which  appears  to  be  superior  in  ita  action  to  bella- 
donna.    « 

H^oicyapius. — While  the  active  principle  of  aconite  undoubtedly  exists  in 
the  root,  that  of  hyoscyamus  certainly  resides  in  the  seeds,  and,  in  fact,  che- 
mical analysis  proves  that  hvoscyamia  is  found  in  greatest  ()uantitv  in  the  latter 
parts.  The  extract  of  the  leaves  was  given  to  patients  in  the  dose  of  fifty  to 
seventy-five  centigrammes  a-day,  and  the  physiological  effects  were  those 
usually  described^  as  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  dryness  of  the  throat ;  but 
Uiese  results  were  not  only  slightly  markea,  but  they  were  rather  inconstant, 
and  even  a  gramme  was  sometimes  given  without  their  being  observed^ 
With  the  extract  of  the  seeds,  however,  the  phenomena  were  much  better 
marked  and  more  constant,  and  although  only  a  centigramme  was  given  at  a 
dose,  there  were  dryness  of  the  throat,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  more  or  less 
complete  blindness,  paleness,  and  cold  sweats.  Therapeutically,  the  extract  of 
the  seeds  was  efficacious  in  phthisical  coughs,  and  more  efficacious  than  aconite 
in  asthmatic  attacks. 

Belladonna,-— WhUe  the  active  principle  of  aconite  resides  in  the  root,  and 
that  of  henbane  in  the  seeds,  the  active  principle  of  belladonna  occupies  both 
those  parts,  and  it  is  known  besides  that  the  berries  of  this  plant  are  violently 
poisonous.  It  results,  however,  from  analysis,  as  well  as  olinioal  observation, 
that  the  extract  or  powder  of  the  root  is  more  active  than  that  obtained  from 
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the  other  parte.  In  a  thenmeutical  point  of  riew,  it  was  found  that  the  pro- 
longed use  of  the  extract  of  the  root  of  belladonna  diminished  the  yiolenoe  of 
some  asthmatic  attacks,  and  warded  off  the  paroxysms  in  a  considerate 
degree;  the  same  remedy  appeared  efficacious  in  some  cases  of  obstinate 
constipation  in  women,  two  centigrammes  given  in  the  evening  being  followed 
bj  an  evacuation  the  next  day  ^  and  in  hysterical  trismus  tiie  same  remedy 
induced  relwition  of  the  jaws  in  two  cases  after  being  employed  for  a  few 
days. 

Datura  Stramonium. — ^The  active  principle  of  this  plant  resides  chieflv  in 
the  seeds.  The  researches  of  M.  Hirtz  prove  that  there  exists  a  great  phar- 
maco-dynamic  and  therapeutical  siroilanty  between  datura  stramonium  and 
belladonna.  The  therapeutical  effect  of  stramonium  in  asthma  was  most  re- 
markable when  used  in  the  form  of  cigars;  but  when  employed  intemaUy  in 
the  same  disease  it  was  no  less  efficacious,  although  less  rapid  m  its  action. 

DiffiUUU, — ^The  active  principles  of  this  {»lant  reside  chie%  in  the  leaves, 
and  these  are  the  parts  employed  for  medicinal  purposes,  llie  observations 
of  M.  Hktz  confirm  the  views  of  other  writers  on  the  peculiar  powers  of 
this  drug. 


Xym.  On  the  Tkerawutical  JEmplovment  of  OUbanum.    By  Dr.  Dbliouz, 
of  Toulon.    (Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  Feb.  28th,  1861.) 

Dr.  Ddioux  thinks  that  olibanum  is  a  medicine  which  has  fallen  into  un- 
merited disuse,  and  that  its  employment  would  render  great  service  to  medi- 
cine. It  belongs  to  the  class  ot  balsamic  drugs,  the  most  interesting  thera- 
peutical properties  of  which  are  that  thev  modify  certain  pathologicid  con- 
ditions ot  the  mucous  membranes,  and  tiiat  they  moderate  or  dry^  up  the 
vitiated  secretions  which  those  surfaces  often  pour  out.  The  well-known 
effects  produced  by  the  balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru,  benzoin  and  tar,  induced 
Dr.  Delioux  to  inquire  whether  similar  results  might  not  follow  the  use  of 
olibanum.  He  ascertained  that  the  latter  substance  was  equally  efficacious 
with  the  other  balsamic  medicines,  but  that  it  was  more  applicable  to  hospital 
practice  than  the  Tolu  and  Peru  balsams,  by  its  greater  cheapness,  and  superior 
to  tar  by  its  behig  more  agreeable  to  the  stomach.  He  employs  olibanum  in 
the  form  of  pills  containing  one  gramme  (about  fifteen  grains;  as  a  medium 
dose,  but  it  may  be  raised  to  rour  or  even  to  eight  grammes.  He  has  also 
prescribed  it  as  an  emulsion,  but  this  form  has  a  pungent  and  aromatic  taste 
which  is  displeasing  to  some  palates.  In  the  form  of  vapour,  it  has  produced 
favourable  results  as  a  fumigating  agent ;  sometimes  incorporated  as  a  powder 
with  other  substances,  such  as  beilaaonna  or  stramonium,  m  cigarettes ;  some- 
times thrown  on  an  ignited  body,  in  order  that  the  odorous  fumes  may  be 
inhaled  by  the  patients.  These  fumigations  were  found  serviceable  in  cases  of 
bronchitis  and  chronic  laryn^tis,  m(^ying  or  suppressing  morbid  secretions, 
and  alleviating  oongh  and  pam. 
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HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  PRINCIPLES 

AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

By  JoHH  W.  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon,  F.R.C.P. 

AwistAnt-Phytioian  U>,  and  Lectonr  on  Patkology  at^  St.  George's  Hoepital,  London. 

I.  On  Herpes,  speeialfy  with  Reference  to  its  Connexion  mth  Affections  of  the 
Nervous  System.  (Die  Giirtelkrankbeit.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Von  Baeen- 
8PETJKO.  Annalen  der  Chant^-Krankenhauses  zor  Berlin,  Band  ix. 
Hefte  2,  p.  40.) 

Thb  anthor  nyes  in  detail  no  lees  than  56  cases,  which  he  has  chiefly  observed 
himself,  divicUng  them  into  the  following  classes  : — (a)  Zoster  facklis,  including 
(herpes)  labialis ;  (b)  z.  ocdpito  oolians ;  {c)  z.  oervico-subclavicularis ;  (d)  z. 
cervico-brachialis ;  {e)  z.  dorso-pectondis ;  (/)  z.  dorso-abdominalis ;  (y)  z. 
Inmbo-ingoinalis ;  (A)  z.  lumbo-femoralis ;  (i)  z.  sacro-ischiadiaco  and  sacro- 
genitalis.  He  enlarges  (with  much  research)  upon  the  history  of  this  affection, 
showing  that  it  was  clearly  known  to  Celsus  and  Pliny ;  and,  after  discrimi- 
nating oetween  this  affection  and  the  various  dyscracic  and  virulent  eruptive 
diseases,  establishing  its  dependence  upon  disordered  function  of  interior 
organs,  he  goes  on  to  consider  its  topography,  symptoms,  aetiology,  and  treat- 
ment. 

The  first  30  of  these  cases,  observed  in  Dr.  Eruckenberg's  clinique  at 
Halle,  for  the  most  part  had  already  been  mentioned  in  a  dissertation  by  Dr. 
Joswich  (1852)  upon  herpes. 

In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  the  eruption  was  not  only  on  one  side  of 
the  body,  but  also  restricted  to  narrow  umits.  The  circular  or  girdle  form 
was  peculiar  to  the  zoster  of  the  trunk,  not  being  observed  in  the  head,  neck, 
or  extremities. 

In  considering  the  topography  of  the  disease,  bearii^in  mind  its  dependence 
upon  derangements  of  internal  organs,  the  author  shows  that  the  eruption 
follows  the  course  of  various  nerves,  and  commences  the  description  of  each 
variety  (which  we  shall  not  dwell  upon)  by  giving  what  he  terms  the  type  of 
the  variety  in  question.  Thus,  the  zoster  facialis,  limited  to  one  side  ot  the 
face,  corresponds  to  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  twigs  of  the  tr^minal  nerve ; 
the  labial  form  bein^  restricted  to  the  labial  branch  of  this  nerve.  The 
oocimto-coUaris  subdivision  corresponds  to  the  peripheric  distribution  of  the 
thira  cervical  nerve;  the  cervico-subclayicularis  subdivision  to  that  of  the 
fourth  cervical  nerve ;  the  cervico-brachialis  to  that  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal 
nerves,  which  are  united  to  form  the  brachial  plexus ;  the  dorso-pectoralls  to 
that  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  thoracic  nerves ;  the  dorso- 
lumbar  to  thi^  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  thoracic 
nerves ;  tlie  lumbo-inguinal  form  to  that  of  the  first  lumbar  nerve  and  the 
twelfth  intercostal,  which  anastamoses  with  it ;  the  lumbo-femoral  form  with 
that  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  involving  specially  the 
anterior  and  external  cutaneous,  the  genito-crural,  obturator,  and  crural  nerves ; 
he  sacro-ischiadio  form  with  that  of  the  anterior  branches  of  the  sacual  nerves, 
which  unite  with  the  two  last  lumbar  nerves  and  the  sympathetic,  forming 
the  sacral  plexuses  from  which  the  pudendal,  great  posterior,  cutaneous,  and 
ischiadic  nerves  (those  herein  implicated)  proceed. 

In  discussing  the  symptoms,  separate  consideration  is  made  of  the  accom- 
pan^ng  fever,  the  inflammation  of  the  skin,  the  pain,  neuralgia,  and  other  indi- 
cations of  nerve-initation,  the  gastric  svmptoms,  and  the  condition  of  the  urine 
and  of  the  blood ;  reference  being  made  to  the  observations  of  Rayer  on  the 
presence  of  fat  in  the  blood  in  these  cases ;  and  of  Keller,  who  found*  tliat  in 
*  ArdiiT.  t  PhysioL  a.  Fath.  Chemie.    18»». 
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tin's  disease  there  was  great  increase  of  the  chlorides,  especially  ohloridje  of 
sodium  and  phosphoric  add  salts,  with  dimiilution  of  the  sulphates  and  urates ; 
also  much  of  the  aftimoniacal  compounds,  and  fat.    The  author,  however, 
states  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  any  rem^kable  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  urine  in  his  cases. 
The  8etiolo{^  of  the  disease  is  considered  at  some  length,  and  it  is  determined 
.  that  in  the  skin-inflammation,  possessing,  as  it  does,  &  typical  form  and  course, 
and  limited  to  the  peripheric  distribution  of  certain  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves 
or  Uieir  branches,  tne  source  of  inflammation  i»  not  from  without,  nor  in  the 
blood,  but  that  it  operates  through  the  nerves,  and  in  fact  depends  upon  their 
abnormal  irritation.    It  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  of  what  nature  it  may  be, 
and  at  what  part  does  tbis  irritation  occur.'  It  cannot  have  a  central  origin,  for 
the  zoster  always  follows  the  track  of  one  or  two  nerves,  and  is  almost  always 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  body.    It  cannot  spring  firom  cerebral  sources,  for 
then  it  would  be  frequently  extended  to  the  whole  of  one  half  of  the  body ; 
nor  from  the  spinal  marrow,  fbr  then  would  it  be  as  a  rule  symmetrical.    Now 
in  all  completely  developed  cases  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  are  contem- 
poraneously affected,  consequently  the  excitement  of  the  spiiial  nerves  must 
occur  before  their  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  we  must  now 
locate  the  point  of  irritation  in  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.    Still  the 
question  remains,  which  is  the  root  affected  P    And  it  is  resolved  that  it  must 
be  the  posterior  one,  because  in  this  dbease  all  motor  in^uences  are  unaffected, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  affection  is  so  frequently  associated  with  exalted  sensi- 
bility.   Allusion  is  then  made  to  th6  fact,  that  sensitive  nerve- fibres  often  not 
.  Only  convey  their  specific  activity,  but  also  a  nutritive  one ;  and  illustrations  are 
drawn  from  the  co-existenoiB  of  redness  of  the  skin  in  neuralgia,  and  injection 
of  the  eyes,  with  increased  flow  of  tears,  saliva,  &c.,  in  neuralgia  of  the 
trigeminal  nerve ;  and  reference  made;  at  length  to  the  established  occurrence  of 
sympathetic  fibres  in  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  owing  to  their  communication  with 
ganglia,  by  which  these  ganglia  preside,  as  it  were,  over  the  trophic  conditions 
of  special  organs.    Where,  then,  it  is  asked,  are  these  fibres  which  proceed 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  whose  morbid  excitement  produces  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  herpetic  eruptions.    The  place  has  already  been  pointed  out— 
viz.,  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  and  it  is  to  the  spinal  gangh'a 
which  are  connected  with  these  roots  that  we  must  look  f6r  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  under  consideration.    The  sensitive  n^rve-fibres  are  described 
by  KoUiker  and  others  as  passing  through  spinal  ganglia  without  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  them ;  whilst  the  ganglion-fibres  arising  in  the  ^glion* 
masses  do  not  extend  towaixis  the  spinal  cord,  but  take  a  peripheric  course 
along  the  sensitive  fibres.    Hence  anses  the  neuralgia  so  Y^bmmon  in  zoster  by 
a  propagation  of  irritation  from  the  ganglion  to  tne  corresponding  posterior 
roots,  and  thus  the  latter  may  propagate  their  irritated  condition  through  the 
spinal  cord  to  neighbouring  and  symmetric  nerve-regions  j  whilst  the  trophic 
irritation  always  remains  on  one  side,  because  the  ganglion  sends  no  fibres  to 
the  spinal  corci  or  receives  any  from  it.    One  or  two  cases  are  quoted  bearing 
on  the  question,  and  one  is  specially  worthy  of  observation,  in  which  intense 
pain  at  the  posterior  part  of  tne  whole  leg,  and  the  formation  of  numerous 
groups  of  vesicles  with  reddish-yellow  contents,  of  various  sizes,  was  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  an  (edematous  and  hyperhasmic  states  of  the  ischiatic  nerve  as 
found  after  death  connected  with  psoas  abscess.    Cases  are  also  quoted 
showing  that  also  a  peripheric  irritation  of  a  nerve  containing  ganglion-fibres 
may  cause  a  limited  eruption  of  herpetic  vesicles. 

As  respects  remote  causes  of  nerpes,  sudden  changes  of  weather  and 
youth  are  propitious  to  it.    It  is  not,  nowever,  epidemic,  and  sex  seems  to 
nave  no  influence  in  its  production. 
A»  regards  the  frequency  with  which  it  affects  one  or  other  side  of  the 
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bod^,  thQatttbor  bas  -drawn  u]^  ^e  following  "table  ftom  three  obtervenin 

addition  to  iuiasdifii*- 

M«blli«  Boyor^  JB^vagti^  Tlie  witiipr. 
On  the  right  tide  .  ...  16  ...  87  .  .^  .  24  .*.  24^=101 
On  the  left  side 9     ...    16     ...    20    ...    32=    77 

As  rera-ds  treatment;  thi^  should  be  expectative.  The  yesicles  dhonld  be 
undisturbed  and  pt^tected  -with'  simple  cerate  or  glycerine,  and  pain  alleyiated 
by  tepid  applications.  When  much  neuralgia  ^xists^  yesicatories  are  of  ^eat 
sernce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spine,  and  the  endemic  use  of  morphia. 


n.  1.  Aiaxie  Loeomotriee  Progremve,    Dwo  Cases  by  Dr.  Lecoq..   (Archives 

G^n.  d.  yUL,  June,  1861,  p.  689.) 
2.  Clinical  and  Hist^sl  Studies  of  (Ae  tame  DUeate.    By  H.  Bodbdok. 

abid.,  Noy.  1^61,  p.  513.) 
t,  Omtke  J{ainre  and  Seat  of  certain  Isolated  Faralvtee  of  Setuibility.    A 

Thesia.    (Ibid.,  Nov.  1861,  p.  6X3.) 
^  On  Muscular  jMosU^esia.    By  C.  Sigaqet.    A  thesis.    (Ibid.,  Nov.  1861,. 

p.  613.)    .  .    , 

Of  the  first  two  (Dr.  Leooq's)  :  eases  alluded  to,  oie  was  aged  forty-four, 
the  other  siity4wo,  and  both 'were  well  characterised  by  the  chief -peculiarities 
of  the  disease— i.e^  abolition'  of  the  co-ordination  of  movements,  the  per- 
sistence of  the  muscular  foroe,  afud  the  constant  progress  of  the  disease. 
There  was,  howefier,  absence  of  the  weyere  pains  in  tne  mnbs  often  spoken  of 
by  Duchesne. 

Mr.  Bourdon's  ease  requires  longer  comment^  inasmuch  as  after  death  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  were  minutely  examined,  and  certain  interesting  changes^ 
met  with.  The  case,  as  put  togetlier  by  M.  DeUunay,  was  that  of  a  man,  aged 
thirty-eight,  who  prc»eHted  all  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  a  well 
marked  form — ^viz.,  want  of  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  l^^s,  with 
retention  of  musedar  power,  paralysis  of  the  third  pair,  aocident«l  myonia, 
weakness  of  sigh<^  gemtal  incapacity,  and  long  duration  of  the  disease.  But 
there  was  a  want  of  the  pains  in  the  limbs  which  are  so  often  described  as 
eoexisting,  just  as  in  M.  Leooq's  two  oases  above  alluded  to ;  and  also  absence 
of  anesthesia  and  cutaneous  analgesy.  Moreover,  there  was  a  singular 
retention  of  muscular  sensibility.  DiarrluBa,  involuntary  evacuations,  vomiting, 
and  hiccough  preceded  death.  On  post-mortem  examination,  the  eerebral 
membranes,  cerebrum,  and  cerebellum  were  found  "perfectly  healthy.  The 
uppermost  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  on  the  left  side  was  more  vascular' 
than  naturaL  On  slicing  the  lower  part  of  the  brain,  the  grey  substance  cor- 
responding to  the  continuation  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  .cord  was 
ver^  vascmar  throughout ;  the  capillanee  appearing  under  the  form  oY  reddish 
sins,  and  containing  globules,  bat  no  exudation  alouff  their  walls.  The  grey 
substance  of  the  protuberance  was  less  coloured  than  ordinary,  and  very 
vascular.  Also  the  continuation  of  the  pyramids  and  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  cerebral  peduncles  were  less  firm  than  they  should  be,  but  not  softened,  and 
the  grey  substance  of  the  locus  niger,  that  of  the  red  nucleus  (oUvesuperieure), 
that  of  the  "  accessory  of  the  loens,"  were  less  coloured  than  thej  should  be, 
and  vascular,  but  not  softened. 

On  examining  the  spinal  cord,  the  following  were  the  appearances  met  with. 
The  dura  mater  was  very  injected,  but  showed  no  traces  of  any  exudation ; 
it  was  thicker  than  usual  at  the  upper  part.  The  pia  mater  was  very  vascular, 
mainly  about  the  lower  third  of  the  cord  and  about  the  posterior  columns,  to 
which  it  was  very  adherent,  being,  like  them,  of  a  yellowish  hue.  Thepostenor 
eotumns  presented  most  remarkable  dianges.    They  were  of  a  transpareai 
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jellowish^mibnr  or  yellowish-red  colour,  and  softer  than  they  should  be,  but 
not  diffluent,  and  were  entire.  This  alteration  was  greatest  in  the  lumbar 
region,  but  dso  existed  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  occupying  the  space  between 
the  two  posterior  horns,  and  gradually  disappearing  in  uie  bnusldal  region. 
NeTertheless,  at  the  upper  bulbous  region  traces  were  to  be  met  witL  It 
was  found  that  this  change  of  colour  was  owing  to  transformation  in  the 
nervous  tubes,  of  most  of  which  only  the  empty  sheath  existed.  Those  which 
were  less  degenerated  were  still  cylindrical,  but  of  a  yellowish-amber  look  and 


be  lateral  columns  were  natural,  excepting  being  of  a  slightly  yellowish 
hue  superficially. 

The  anterior  columns  in  the  lumbar  region  were  less  thick  and  firm  than 
usual,  but  of  normal  colour. 

The  grmf  substance  in  the  lumbar  r^ion  and  at  the  lower  j^rtion  of  the 
eord  had  lost  its  consistence,  especially  in  the  central  part,  and  its  fibres  more 
or  less  broken ;  and  where  they  were  not  so,  the  form  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior horns  were  recognisable.  In  studying  it  by  horisontal  layers,  the  con- 
servation of  the  network  of  cellules  from  tne  posterior  homs  to  the  anterior 
ones  could  be  established  in  places,  and  then  one  came  upon  broken  fibres, 
and  quantities  of  fattv  granulations  and  detritus.  But  even  in  degenerated 
parts,  the  nervous  eelluks  had  not  all  disappeared,  but  the  most  part  of  them 
were  shrunk,  indented  at  their  edges,  and  covered  by  more  pigment  granulations 
than  natural.  In  this  grey  suMtanoe  the  capillaries  were  very  turgid,  and 
where  it  had  kst  its  consistence,  deposits  of  hiematine  were  found. 

The  ganglions  of  the  posterior  roots  in  the  lumbar  region  were  much  in- 
creased in  size,  and  unusually  red  and  vascular.  Thev  were  of  ordinary  con- 
sistence, and  their  covering  Was  thickened.  Their  capillaries  were  very  dilated, 
and  hsmatin  deposits  existed  in  them.  The  ganglion-eorpuseles  were  entirely 
covered  with  yellowish-red  granulations;  some  bein^^  shrunk,  others  very 
distended.  Some  maintained  their  natural  connexion  with  surrounding  nerve- 
filaments. 

The  posterior  roots. — The  nerves  of  the  "  corda  equina"  were  flattened,  and 
resembled  strips  of  parchment  soaked  in  water,  being  of  a  greyish  transparent 
hue.  All  the  nerve-filaments  passing  between  the  ganglia  and  the  posterior 
columns  had  the  same  colour  and  degenerated  character  as  those  in  the 
columns.  This  lesion  only  occupied  the  lumbar  region.  The  roots  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  imeumogastric,  facial,  hypoglossal,  auditory,  and  trigeminal 
nerves  were  natural. 

The  anterior  roots  of  the  lumbar  region  only  were  affected,  and  they  to  & 
slighter  extent  than  the  posterior  (mes. 

The  two  external  motores  oeulorum,  and  the  two  trunks  of  the  common 
motor  nerves,  were  very  much  altered — the  latter  having  assumed  the  eondition 
of  greyish  osdematous  cords,  much  reduced  in  size  and  in  plaees  broken ; 
the  former  being  in  the  same  state,  but  to  a  slighter  extent.  The  roots  of 
the  pathetic  nerve  were  of  the  same  colour  and  oonsistencv. 

The  author  then  cites  cases  from  authors,  as  from  Lanory,  Eomberg;  eluci- 
dating the  pathology  of  the  affection. 

The  two  theses  alluded  to  above  treat  of  the  same  malady ;  and  M.  Sellier 
details  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  forty-nine,  suffering  from  the  disease,  in  whom 
after  death  softening  of  the  annular  protuberanoe  and  of  the  cerebral  and 
cerebellar  peduncles  existed,  the  spinal  cord  being  riightly  softened  at  the 
dorsal  region;  the  posterior  roots,  though  healthy  to  the  eye,  had  their 
nerve-tubes  diniinished  in  number  and  size,  deformed,  varicose,  and  fragile^ 
Similar  changes  were  found  in  the  posterior  columns,  and  between  the  diseased 
tubes  a  large  number  of  spheroidal  ecHrpusoles.  Free  fat  globules  existed ;  the 
corpuscles  were  very  fatty. 
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UL  Case  of  ike  Mamkie  Movmeni  amd  Boiaium  of  the  Both  aromd  iU  Lot^i^ 
dimal  Jais,  Bj  M.  Fbiedbbeg.  of  Berlin.  (Aoad.  d.  Sdenoefl,  Sept.  lOth, 
quoted  in  the  'Archives  G^n^es,'  Oct.  1861,  p.  603.) 

The  patient  had  been  snceessfollj  trepanned,  owing  to  fraetnre  of  the  right 
parietal  bone.  Ten  months  after,  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  bndn  appeared ; 
at  first  diabetes,  then  the  movement  oi  rotation,  then  hemiplegia  on  the  right 
side,  then  paraljrsis  of  the  pneumoffastric  nenre.  This  paralysis  caosed  tb» 
death  of  the  patient,  in  spite  of  tracheotomy,  fourteen  months  after  the  cranial 
lemon.  After  death  fracture  was  found  in  the  inferior  occipital  fossa,  and  a 
superficial  softening  of  the  cerebellum,  and  of  its  middle  pedunde  on  the 


IV.  F<^reipleffia  caused  hf  tkeVne  of  Kessaree  Dal  (Laifyrue  ioHtme)  in  India, 
By  J^MBs  Ibtiho,  M.D.  (The  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Sciaioe,  No.  14, 
p.  501.) 

Several  cases  of  this  very  peculiar  form  of  paralysis,  as  occurring  in  Allaha- 
bad, were  brought  to  notice  by  Dr.  Irving  in  185/,  and  cited  in  a  former 
number  of  this  Review  (Oct.  Io60,  p.  536).  Dr.  Irving  now  oommunicatea 
several  particulars  regarding  its  prevalence  in  Mirzapore,  as  returned  by  Mr. 
Denniaen,  collector.  The  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the  disease  pre- 
vails possesses  a  black  and  red  clay  soil  and  nearly  black  soiL  In  one  part^ 
Ocproodh,  the  per-centage  of  males  affected  was  U'17  per  cent;  of  females, 
only  0*01  per  cent.  In  Burhar  the  proportion  was  1*17  and  0*09  per  cent,  of 
the  respective  sexes.  In  Bidjeyghur  tne  proportions  were  1*51  and  O'll  per 
cent.  01  the  respective  sexes.    Thus  the  afTection  in  this  district  is  less  nre- 

nit  than  in  Allahabad ;  but  in  both  cases  the  women  are  much  more  exempt 
men.  A  table  of  returns  shows  that  the  affection  chiefiy  is  found  among 
the  poorer  classes  who  feed  greatly  on  the  Kessaree,  which  is  the  cheapest 
grain  used.  A  table  also  shows  tliat  the  disease  would  not  appear  to  tend 
materiallv  to  shorten  life,  as  out  of  815, 146  individuals  had  laboured  from  the 
disease  ior  ten  years,  118  for  twentv  years,  27  fw  twenty-five  years,  36  for 
thirty  vears,  6  for  fifty  years,  and  1  for  sixtv-eight  years ;  and  it  appears  that 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  twentieth  year  is  the  period  whtm  the  disease  mostly 
exists,  and  th^i  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  year;  but  four  males  are 
said  to  have  been  affected  under  one  year  of  age.  Returns  also  are  given  from 
Moozuffurgurh,  showing  that  in  this  district  the  disease  is  not  so  common. 

This  Kessaree  Dal  almost  always  produces  dyspe|)sia,  but  no  other  ill  con- 
sequence in  some  parts,  whence  it  may  be  that  its  evil  consequences  are  owinff 
to  disease  of  the  vetch  itself,  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  J.  'nM>mson,  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta.  Mr.  Tribe,  surgeon  of  the  41st  Regiment, 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  paralytic  smptoma 
of  the  disease  called  Beri-ben  might  be  partly  owing  to  the  use  of  Kessaree 
dal,  and  this  he  thought  before  it  was  said  that  this  grain  produced  paralysis. 
Dr.  Irving  quotes  letters  from  several  observers  in  various  parts  of  India,  in 
which  doubts  are  thrown  out  regarding  the  supposed  power  of  the  grain  to 
produce  paralysis.  It  is  in  return  suggested  that  this  may  be  owing  to  its 
being  only  eaten  in  small  quantities  in  these  districts,  the  paralysis  being  onW 
produced  when  Kessaree  is  used  to  the  almost  total  exelusion  of  all  other  food, 
or  when  made  into  bread.  It  seems,  from  Mr.  Tribe's  account,  that  the 
rations  served  out  to  troops  are  at  times  adulterated  with  the  Kessaree  in 
Bengal  and  Calcutta. 

Dr.  Irvinafs  communication  closes  by  allusion  to  the  suppositicm  mat  the 
disease  of  the  horse,  from  which  he  is  said  to  be  '*  gone  in  the  loms*  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  adulteration. 
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y.  Tniermitteni  Ifeurafyie  Ootti  cured  by  QidmMe,  Bj  C.  R.  Fbakcis» 
Surgeon  to  H.M.'a  4iik  Eoropean  Raiment.  (Indian  Annals,  No.  14» 
p.  6l3.) 

The  author  details  three  cases,  in  which  iht  disease  as  descnbed  bj  the  above 
title  was  "extinguished'^  bj  quinine.  - 

Case  I.— CoL ,  aged  thirty-two,  whose  faUier  died  of  gout,  was  attacked 

in  the  rainr  season  with  serere  neuialgie  pain  (without  external  indication 
except  sligat  flow  of  tears])  evenr  night  for  four  nights  successively  in  the 
right  eye,  at  the  point  of  exit  of  the  supra-orbital  branch  of  the  ophthabnio 
nerves  from  the  supra-orbital  notch,  and  in  the  space  to  which  the  anterior 
temporal  branches  of  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  are  distributed.  Slight 
dyspepsia  coexisted.  Everything  was  tried  in  vain  until  the  fifth  night,  when 
a  scruple  of  quinine  and  one  Quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  were  given  one  hour 
before  the  expected  attack.  No  attack  came  on,  and  on  the  following  evening 
ten  grains  only  were  given,  and  for  several  evenings  only  five  grains,  and  the 
patient  became  quite  cured.  Threaienings  aftenratls  were  always  success- 
fullv  met  by  quinine  along  with  attention  to  hygienic  rules. 

Case  II.— A  major,  aged  forty- five,  of  a  gouty  diathesis,  was  complaining 
of  an  intermittent  neuriQgia  of  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  which  he  had  had 
before.  By  regulation  of  bowels  and  full  doses  of  quinine,  a  cure  quickly 
followed. 

Case  HI. — A  private,  aged  thirty-three,  with  chronic  rheumatism  in  both 
knee-joints,  shiftin|^  down  to  the  ankle;  pain  worse  at  nieht;  had  acute 
rheumatism  some  time  previously.  By  use  of  quinine  in  fiill  doses,  he  left  the 
hospital  in  nine  days. 

YI.  Om  Cretinum  at  the  Abeniberg.   By  Dr.  GOoobnbuhl.    (Gomptes  Eendns, 

tome  IL  No.  24.) 

The  author  affirms  that  cretinism  consists  in  various  pathological  alterations 
in  the  ccrebro-spinal  svstem,  which  produce  the  irregular  and  slow  develop- 
ment of  the  body,  ana  the  obtusion  of  the  senses  and  intellect  which  is 
characteristic. 

The  pathognomonic  symptom  is  the  owebral  stupor,  which,  however,  does  not 
preclude  the  development  of  isolated  faculties.  The  disease  is  evidently  not 
necessarily  hereditary,  as  at  the  Abendberg  it  is  only  the  thirtieth  case  in 
which  the  parents  showed  symptoms  of  cretinism.  The  auUior  admits,  how- 
ever, that  the  germ  or  predisposition  is  developed  in  the  mother,  as  he  thinks 
proved  by  the  fact  of  there  being  many  families  in  which,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, some  members  become  cretins,  whilst  others  do  not.  He  allows  the 
distinction  between  cretinism  and  idiocy,  the  latter  being  much  less  curable, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  those  affected  by  it  are  ordinarily  strong  and  robust. 

As  regards  treatment,  it  consists  in  general  means  for  tne  purpose  of 
strene^thening  the  physical  development,  such  as  tepid  aromatic  batns,  fnction 
remedies,  such  as  cod-Uver  oil,  iodide  of  iron,  electricity,  good  diet,  exercise 
and  walks  on  the  mountains. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  met  with  are  as  follows : 

(1.^  ror  the  most  part  oedema  of  the  brain,  with  anomalies  in  the  lateral 
ventricles,  which  are  (ulated.  At  a  later  period,  softening  of  the  neighbouring 
convolutions.  Microscopical  examination  has  not  led  to  the  discovery  of  any 
minute  pathological  appearances. 

J\.)  Imperfect  or  retarded  development  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  spe- 
y  the  anterior  and  posterior  lobes;  sometimes  general,  atrophy;  rarely, 
hypertrophy  of  the  oi^n. 
(3.)  Mardening  of  the  brain  or  of  some  piMrta. 
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(4.^  Hypertrophy  of  the  cruiial  hones  which  compress  the  cerehral  suhstance. 

(5.)  The  pyematare  closure  of  the  aranial  sutuxes  by  inflammation  freqaent^ 
prodoces  a  aeformation  of  the  head  in  cretins  and  icuots ;  but  as  the  same  is 
often  found  in  quite  intelL'gent  people,  the  disease  cannot  be  attributed  to 
such  changes. 

It  appears  that  as  institutions  similar  to  the  Abendber^have  been  establbhed 
in  Aiistria,  Bavaria,  and  Siaon^,  so  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  directed 
the  construction  of  a  like  establishment  for  Savoy,  Maurienne^  and  Tarantaise, 
districts  greatly  affected  by  the  disease. 


Vn.  On  Epilepsy  oi  )a  result  bf  Malarious  InfscHon,    By  A.  J.  Pathi,  M.D., 
Benfgal  Medical  Serrice.    (Indian  Annals,  No.  14,  p.  697.) 

After  speaking  of  the  manifold  ways  in  which  the  action  of  miasmata  on  the 
bod^  simulates  various  (jliseases,  and  the  consequent  probability  that  con- 
vulsive disorders  should  have  a  place  among  the  results,  the  author  draws 
attention  to  a  particular  form  of  convulsive  affection  which,  differing  from 
eclampsia  from  ihe  mo#b  of  its  origin  and  the  character  of  the  attendant 
symptoms,  may  be  designated  as  ''malarious  epilepsy."  This  form  is  often 
attended  by  no  febrile  (Jistiirbance ;  "follows,  but  sometimes  after  a  Jong 
period,  on  malarious  infection;  may  niot  have  shown  itself  in  parotvsms  of 
ague  at  any  period;  so  that  tjie  convulsive  seizures  may  become  the  only 
active  symptoms."  As  re^ds  the  pbenomeijui,  hpwever,  of  the  paroxvms, 
'*  they  r^emble  epilepsy  and  epilepsy  alone  ;*'  but,  unlike  the  prdinary  fqrm, 
of  the  disease,  is  much  more  hopefuliv  to  be  prognosed. 

The  author  quotes  from  various  authors,  such  as  Wood,*  Il6mberg,f  Hand- 
field  Jones,}  and  Brinton,}  who  have  alluded' to  convulsive  action  as  occurring 
in  malarious  districts,  or  as  being  likened  to  m^arious  affections  by  the  treat- 
ment which  proved  useful,  but  who  have  not  i^  any  Special  manner  drawn 
attentioi^  as  does  the  author,  to  epilepsy  as  secondary  to,  and  symptomatic  of, 
an  affection  of  the  blood,  which  affection,  whilst  having  other  causes,  is  pro- 
duced with  great  facility  in  certain  situations  by  atmospheric  or  telluric  iMu- 
enoes,  called  malarious. 

Several  cases  are  then  related  in  point,  and  it  is  specially  to  be  observed 
that  extremes  of  complexion,  pallor,  or  fulness  of  colour,  existed,  and  great 
muscular  weakness,  so  that,  the  body  drops,  but  no  syncope,  no  sensation  or 
warning  y  the  sudden  feeling  being,  m  fact,  the  "  action  of  neurolysis  on  the 
mnscxdar  system,"  and  the  evidence  of  non-ntitrition  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
brain.  "  It  must  be  remembered,"  observes  the  author,  "  that  there  are  otheT 
sources  of  neurolysis  besides  miasms,  and  mental  toil  is  one  of  them." 

Cases  of  infantile  convulsion,  frequently  seen  in  Calcutta,  and  which  stand 
in  very  clpse  relation  to  malarious  epilepsy,  are  alluded  to,  and  one  detailed. 
In  all  of  them  quinine  afforded  a  cure. 

Thepatholo^  of  this  class  of  disorder  is  to  be  looked  f6r  in  the  n^orbid 
state  ot  ihe  blood,  of  which  the  pallor,  the  tendency  to  oedema,  and  all  the  usual 
symptoms  of  hydremia,  are  evidences,  and  this  form  of  blood-disease  is  looked 
upon  as  bein^  a  result  of  defective  oxidation.  In  this  stat-e  of  blood  the 
presence  of  pigment  in  the  cerebral  capillaries  is  apt  to  occur,  but  this  does 
not  seem  able  to  account  for  the  convulsion,  as  these  granules  are  easily 
removeable,  and  only  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels.  Allusion  is  made  to  the 
views  of  Dr.  Hunt,  who,  in  the  *  Medical  times  and  Gazette,'  1856.  suggested 
that  a  tendency  to  spasm  and  convulsion  is  created  by  abnormal  excess  of 

•  Fraetiee  of  Medidiie,  vol.  I.  p.  25T.  t  Vol.  M.  p.  19«.  205. 

X  On  Neurolytic  and  Agaeish  IMsordera :  Hedlcml  Timet  and  Gazette,  1850. 

I  Laneet,  Maroh  8rd,  1860. 
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alkali  in  the  blood ;  and  the  Bitiic-acid  bath  is  spoken  of  (as  brongfat  forward 
by  the  latter  gentleman)  as  the  best  therapeutic  agent  to  be  resorted  to.  The 
anti-periodic  action  of  this  add,  as  pointed  out  by  Br.  Hammond^*  is  highly 
spoken  of. 

Ym.  a»  tJie  Admimum  of  Air  Mo  Senm  CamtiM.     By  A.  Mbaj)ows.  M.D. 

The  author,  with  much  ingenuity  and  i^pearanoe  of  reason,  attempts  to  sub- 
vert the  extreme  fear  which  to  a  great  extent  prevails,  of  the  harm  which  is  likely 
to  result  from  opening  the  ]>entoneal  or  pleural  cayities.  It  is  allowed  that 
there  is  danger  in  such  operations,  but  the  author  thinks  that  the  true  cause 
of  sudi  damrer  is  not  sufficiently  considered,  and  the  Tarious  heads  of  iur 
(^uiiy  which  ne  seeks  the  solution  of  are — Ist.  A  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion,, whether,  in  perforating  wounds  of  the  pleura  or  peritonieum,  air  really 
finds  an  entry  into  these  cayities  at  all;  these  cases  only  being  referred  to 
when  the  viscera  are  free  to  perform  their  usual  movements,  and  are  not 
bound  down  by  any  adhesions.  3ndly.  The  effect  of  air  on  serous  membranes 
in  a  state  of  healtn.  Srdly.  Its  influence  when  they  j^e  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tory action.  4ihly.  The  effects  produced  by  it  on  the  products  of  inflamma- 
tion.   5thljr.  To  what  other  causes  these  results  may  be  ascribed.  ^ 

These  points  are  variously  considered,  and  their  discussion,  which  we  can- 
not now  give  in  detail,  leads  to  the  following  rules  of  inference— 1.  To  get  the 
patient  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  operation.  2.  To  disreguxl  en- 
tirely the  presence  of  air  in  which  we  are  operating,  just  as  we  do  in  all  other 
operations.  Let  the  air  only  be  healthy,  we  need  not  fear  it  will  do  much 
harm.  3.  To  avoid  all  complexity  about  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  make 
the  operation  as  simple  a  one  as  possible.  Let  the  wound  be  no  Digger  than 
is  absolutely  necess^  for  the  purpose,  having  regard  only  to  the  letting  out 
of  the  fluid,  and  doing  this  in  the  Quickest  and  easiest  way.  4.  To  use  our 
best  efforts  to  procure  the  healthy  nealing  of  the  wound,  by  rest,  cleanliness^ 
and  non-interference.  5.  To  look  closely  to  the  patient^s  general  condition, 
avoiding  all  excitement,  keeping  up  the  strength,  and  being  on  guard  to  combat 
the  flrst  bad  symptom. 

IX.  ObliUraium  of  the  Ahiomnal  Aortm  ^  EmboHa  in  a  ParafyHc.    Sqftenhijf 
of  the  Spinal  Cord.    (L'Union  M6dicale,  Aoiit  24, 1861.) 

This  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  sixty -one,  under  M.  Broca's  care,  for  dry 
gangrene  of  one  of  the  toes  of  the  left  foot,  who  had  suffered  from  loss  of 
power  of  movinjg  the  four  limbs  for  above  thirty  years,  which  had  come  on  sud- 
denly. The  thighs  were  abducted,  the  lees  flexed.  Pulsation  of  the  arteries 
of  the  lower  extremities,  from  the  iliac  tossse  downwards,  could  nowhere  be 
felt,  and  no  collateral  circulation  could  be  found ;  nevertheless,  the  tempera- 
ture did  not  appear  to  be  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  knee  and  of  the  groin  was  exalted  on  the  left  side  (the  side  of  the 
gangrene).  Bed  sores,  whicn  he  had,  spread^jmd  sphacelus  of  the  whole  foot 
and  of  the  lower  fourth  of  the  leg  came  on.  The  affected  limb  then  sank  much 
in  temperature. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  all  the  muscles  of  the  limb^  except  the 
deltoid  and  the  sartorius,  were  in  a  very  fattjr  state,  but  maintainea  their 
form  and  size.  The  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  were  diffluent  from 
the  fourth  cervical  to  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  and  of  a  milk-white 
colour.  There  was  no  trace  of  extravasation  of  blood,  either  old  or  new,  and 
the  anterior  ccdumns  of  the  cord  were  a%hiy  softened.    The  right  side  of  the 

•  MaryUuid  and  YlifiiUa  ICedloal  Jounal,  Feb.  ISSl. 
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hMcri  contained  a  deooloriiecl,  friable,  gfrerish  dot,  of  the  size  of  a  filbert, 
a^ierent  to  the  cardiac  wall  The  abdonunal  aorta  was  obliterated  at  and  above 
its  bifiireation  for  some  length,  by  a  clot  formed  of  two  distinct  parts.  The 
two  lower  kinds  consistiitt^  of  a  grer,  friable,  and  ffvanular  mass,  oat  dighthf 
adherent  to  the  walls,  and  prolonged  into  the  two  uiac  arteries.  Abore  this 
deoolorixed  dot  a  second  one  existed,  more  adherent,  and  of  a  reddish  colour 
and  firmer  consistence.  This  latter  filled  np  the  calibre  of  the  aorta  as  far  as 
the  origin  of  the  last  pair  of  lumbar  arteries,  and  above  this  point  terminated 
m  a  long  conical  point. 

It  appeared  as  if  the  obliterati<m  of  the  aorta  was  caused  in  the  first  instance 
by  remoral  of  a  portion  of  a  clot  detached  from  the  cardiac  one. 

Hie  two  common  and  the  two  external  iliac  arteries  were  plugged  up  as  far 
as  the  origin  of  the  epigastrics,  and  on  the  right  side  the  hypogastric  artery 
was  in  the  same  state,  as  also  the  ileo*lumbar,  tne  lateral  saorat.  The  arteries 
of  the  right  lower  limb  were  free,  but  on  the  left  side  the  fsmoral  below  the 
ring  of  tne  great  adductor  was  quite  obliterated,  as  also  the  popliteal  and  the 
npj>er  part  of  the  three  arteries  of  the  leg,  by  a  clot  tolerably  recent,  but  con- 
taining portions  of  evidently  an  older  standing. 

The  relation  of  the  case  is  followed  by  interesting  observations,  which  we 
have  no  room  to  quote. 

X.  On  Aortitis f  terminated  by  Suppuration^  and  its  Influence  in  the  Production 
^Fmrulent  Infection,  By  £.  Leudet.  (Archives  G^n^rales,  March,  1861, 
p.  675.) 

The  author  enters  at  some  length  into  the  history  of  this  affection,  quothif^ 
cases  placed  on  record,  as  well  as  some  observed  by  himself,  and  after  consi* 
dering  fidly  the  anatomical  characters  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : — 

L  llie  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  aorta  give  place  in  some  rare  cases 
to  the  formation  of  an  abscess. 

n.  This  purulent  collection  is  situated  in  the  external  cellular  and  middle 
tunics. 

III.  It  does  not  determine  the  alteration  of  the  internal  membrane,  of  coa- 
gulation of  blood,  or  of  pseudo-membraneous  deposit  on  its  surface. 

IV.  The  abseil  of  the  aorta  sometimes  opens  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 

V.  The  suppurative  iidammation  of  the  arterial  walls  is  generally  consecu- 
tive to  an  intense  phl^roasia  of  the  endocardium  or  of  the  artery,  ana  coincides 
with  disorganization  of  the  heart's  substance  or  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel. 

VX  The  abscess  of  the  aorta  communicating  with  the  mterior  of  the  vessel 
gives  place  to  lesions  and  symptoms  of  purulent  infection. 


XI,  On  Pericarditis,  By  W.  J.  Gairdnbb,  M.D.  (Reprint  from  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal.  April,  1859,  and  February,  I860.) 

This  pamphlet  is  not  sent  forth  by  its  author  as  in  any  way  a  systematic  ex- 
podtion  of  the  subject,  but  contams  highly  vduable  remarks  on— 1.  The  di^- 
Bosis  of  pericarditis.  3.  Frequency  of  the  disease  and  its  results  as  inm- 
eated  by  examination  after  death.  And  3.  The  prognosis  and  treatment  of 
the  disease. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  a  short  space  a  digest  of  the  observations 
offered,  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  alluding  to  one  or  two 
of  the  chief  points  nresented  to  our  notice.  Thus,  in  a  section  treating  (p.  7) 
en  the  presence  of  friction-sound  not  bdng  necessarily  a  proof  of  the  existence 
•f  pericarditis,  after  alluding  to  the  souiids  which,  contrary  to  the  statements 
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of  many,  alio  attendant  tipon  the  presence  of  loose  offfanized  fibrous  tissne, 
and  form  "milk-patches,"  Dr.  Gairdner  asserts  hit  belief  'Hhat  it  is  TCiy 
far  from  true  that  adhesion  of  the  pericardinm  necessarily  leads  to  the  absolute 
suppression  of  murmur;  loosb  adhesions  being  oftener  than  not  to  be  found 
associated  with  a  deoree  of  murmur."  Chronic  roughness  t>f  the  pericardium 
of  any  kind,  and  under  some  circumstances  adhesions,  eren  when  close  and 
universal,  may  caUse  a  distinct  friction-soundi 

The  remarks  upon  the  important  question  of  treatment  are  summed  up  as 
follows : — ^The  pnndples  oT  safe  treatment  are — 1.  To  make  large  allowance 
for  the  insignificant  lind  spontaneously  healing  class  of  cases  revealed  more  by 
physical  si^ns  than  by  symptoms,  and  to  regard  them  as  demanding  little  active 
treatment.  .2.  To  consider  rheumatic  pericarditis  in  general  as  a  disease 
susceptible,  to  a  great  extent,  of  cure  under  mild  palliative  local  remedies  and 
fitting  constitutional  treatment  3.  To  hold  the  constitutional  treatment  aa 
suborainate  to  that  of  the  disease  with  which  the  pericarditis  is  associated. 


Xn.  \.  On  the  Influence  of  Lactic  Acid  upon  the  Endocardium  and  in  tJte 
production  of  Rheumatism.  By  Jul.  Mollek  and  Corn£LIT7s  Bauch. 
(Virchow's  Archiv,  Band  xx.  Hefte  i.  and  ii.,  p.  211.) 

2.  On  the  Production  of  Endocarditis  by  injection  of  Lactic  Acid  into  the  Peri- 
toneal Cavity  of  Animals.  By  Dr.  G.  IIeyhbb,  Assistant-Physician  to  tha 
Clinic  at  Dorpat.  (Yirchow^s  Archiv,  Band  xxi.  (Zweite  Polge,  Band  i.). 
Heft  i.,  p.  85) 

1.  The  observations  of  MoUerand  Bauch  are  reported  by  Yirchow — in  the 
case  of  Moller  partly  from  the  *  Konigsb.  Med.,'  Jahrb.  ii.  p.  2,  s.  277;  and 
in  that  of  Kauch  from  an  Inaugural  Dbsertation  (Dorpat,  1860). 

Beferring  to  the  history  of  the  question,  the  Reporter  notices  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Richardson,  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove  directly  what  Prout  had 
originally  supposed,  which  Williams  and  Todd  had  also  conjectured— that  the 
accumulation  of  'lactic  acid  in  the  body  was  the  cause  of  rheumatism.  He  also 
alludes  to  the  observations  of  Schenlem,  of  Joseph  Meyer,  and  of  an  anonymous 
writer,  "  A.  W."  on  the  same  sulnect.*  He  remarks  that  none  of  the  CTerman 
observers,  in  their  experiments,  had  found  that  rheumatoid  affections  of  the 
limbs  had  been  produced,  and  Virchow  suggests  that  possibly  in  certain  cases 
in  which  it  was  supposed  that  such  had  b^  artificially  produced,  the  appear- 
ances were  the  result  of  injury  to  the  joints  occasioned  in  the  necessary 
operation  of  binding  the  animal's  limbs.   > 

It  was,  however,  quite  different  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  lactic  acid 
upon  the  endocardium.  On  this  point  the  observations  of  Richardson  had  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  late  experimenters.  In  eight  cases  in  which  Ranch 
had  injected  bctic  acid  into  the  jugular  and  abdominal  veins,  changes  in  the 
endocardium,  and  gelatinous  t^ckenin^  of  the  valves,  were  produced;  and 
even  eight  hours  after  injection  into  the  ju^ar  veins  these  effects  were  found. 
Rauch,  who  had  minutely  examined  the  thickened  and  swollen  granular  parts 
of  the  valves,  takes  exception  to  the  statement  of  Richardson,  that  it  was  the 
result  of  an  exudation.  He  found,  as  Virchow  had  often  previously  found  in 
the  human  subject,  that  it  consisted  of  a  soft  mucus-like  tissue,  with  an 
increase  and  growth  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  which  at  a  later  period 
undergo  fatty  changes,  and  that  an  epithelium  existed.  He  concluded  that  the 
influence  of  the  lactic  acid  was  exercised  not  upon  the  free  surface,  and  this 
especially,  as  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  not  much  affected. 

Dr.  Moller  looks  upon  the  swelling  and  redness  found  at  th£  ed^  of  tha 
valves  as  a  post-mortem  phenomenon,  and  says  they  do  not  occur  m  animak 
examined  direcUy  after  deatL    Both  Ranch  and  Moller  found  in  some  cases  a 
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want  of  rhythm  in  ^e  heart's  movementa  and  systolio  bmits.  M51]ercon« 
sidered  the  mormor  to.be  ansmic^ whilst  Baiioh  attnbnted  them  to  an  affection 
of  the  valyes. 

S.  In  the  second  of  the  papers  allnded  to  in  the  heading,  the  author  first 
sets  forth  the  views  of  Biohardson  and  Eauch,*  whose  observations  lead  them 
to  agree  in  the  main;  and  alluding  to  the  statements  of  A.  W.  and  J.  MoUerf 
and  others  on  this  question,  enteitaiiiing  some  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  allied  causation  of  .endocarditis  by  injecting  lactic  acid  into  the  body  (as 
profess3ly  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  dogs,  &o.,  experimented  upon) ;  and 
encouraged  by  Virchow,  the  author  was  led  to  undertake  a  series  ol  examina- 
tions of  the  hearts  of  dogs  which  were  killed  without  having  had  lactic  acid 
injected  into  them.  These  dogs  were  of  every  age  up  to  nmeteen  years  old, 
were  killed  in  the  speediest  possible  way  by  prussic  add  or  the  blowing  of 
air  into  the  jugular,  veins,  and  their  hearts  were  examined  as  quickly  as  could 
be.  On  opening  the  very  first  hw^rt  of  an  apparently  healthy  dbg,  the  author 
found  that  the  very  same  anatomical  changes  in  the  heart's  valves  existed  as 
Ranch  and  Bichardson  found  after  their  injection  of  lactic  acid.  Thirty-two  do^ 
were  sacrificed  in  all,  and  similar  changes,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  evi- 
dently of  various  dates,  were  universally  found,  except  in  foetal  hearts.  More- 
over, in  one  dog,  in  which  the  writer  had  during  life  injected  a  solution  of 
lactic  acid  faccording  to  Richardson's  directions)  into  the  neritoneal  cavity, 
and  which  ojed  twenty  hours  after,  on  examination  after  deatn  the  results  of  a 
chronic  endocarditis  were  found,  but  nothing  like  the  remains  of  any  acute 
endocarditis.  The  various  conditions  of  the.  valves  and  their  appendages, 
as  displayed  after  death  in  these  dogs,  are*  jninutely  given,  and  their  develop- 
ment, as  it  were,  traced  from  the  simplest,  up  to  the  most  decided  form  of 
alteration.  Moreover,  the  micnosoopical  characters  of  the  altered  valves  and 
new  formations  are  elaborately  given  in  detail,  sections  as  well  of  the  fresh 
structures  as  of  prepared  parts  having  been  carefulljr  examined.  For  these 
ffenend  and  minute  descriptions  we  have  not  room  in  this  place.  In  conclusion, 
from  the  observations  of  tae  author  the  following  are  interesting : 

1.  That  dogs,  and  p^bably  also  many  other  mammalia,  are  not  so  free  from 
pathological  changes  in  ^e  heart  as  is  supposed,  and  consequently  that 
great  caution  is  necessary  in  drawing  inferences  from  such  expenments  upon 
%ese  animals.  (Dr.  Albaum  also  found  in  the  hearts  of  youn^  horses,  cats, 
and  rabbits,  similar  changes  to  those  found  by  the  author  in  the  aoff.) 

2.  That  in  all  the  thirty-two  apparently  healthy  dogs  whose  hearts  were 
examined,  the  changes  observed  were  "identical'^  with  those  described  by 
Bichardson  and  Bauch  as  the  result  of  .laetio  acid  injection,  and  called  by  the 
latter  "  parenchymatous  endocarditis." 

3.  As  Kicharoson  and  Bauch  have  not  sufficiently  avoided  sources  of  error 
(owing  to  neglect  of  the  examination  of  healthy  dogs),  their  investigations  are 
of  no  value  m  support  of  the  supposed  ori^n  of  enoocarditis  from  the  injection 


of  lactic  acid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  jimdar  veins. 

4.  Consequjently,  that  endocarditis  arises  from  an  accumulation  of  lactic  acid 
in  the  blood  remams  vn-proven. 

XIIL'  Phatyngoscopy  in  ih^  TfCatinent  of  Diietues  of  the  Ear,  By  Dr.  Vol- 
TALiwi,  Breslau.  (Virchow*s  Archiv,  Band.  xxi.  (Zweite  Folge,  Band  i.) 
Heftl,  p.  45.) 

It  is  not  proposed  to  do  more  than  to  draw  attention  to  this  communication. 

In  it  the  author  describes  the  instrument  which  he  uses  fof  which  drawings 

are  given),  which  consists  of  a  tongue-spatula,  at  the  end  ot  which  is  attached, 

at  an  ai^le,  a  polished  steel  plate  like  that  used  in  the  laryngoscope.     The 

•' iMragnrtl  DlflseptMkm  above  quoted. 
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mode  of  using  this  instramenty  specially  in  investigating  the  condition  of  the 
Eostaohian  tube,  the  methods  of  illumination,  ftc.  &c.,  are  described,  and  the 
author  makes  reference  to  former  observations  regarding  treatment  of  ear- 
disease  to  be  found  in  the  '  Deutsche  Kliuik,'  Nos.  81  and  40,  1860,  particu- 
larly referring  to  the  operation  proposed  bj  himself  of  passing  the  catheter 
^jnou^  one  nasal  cavity  into  the  Eustachian  tube  of  the  "  oppotit^*  side. 

Gases  are  given  having  considerable  patholcM^cal  interest,  and  exhibiting  the 
utility  of  pharyngoBCopy.  The  paper  concludes  with  some  observations  upon 
(so  called)  oesophagoscopy  and  its  oifficulties. 


The  foUowing  papers,  for  the  detailed  notice  of  which  we  have  no 
space,  are  worthy  of  being  referred  to : 

Five  Cases  of  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord.    By  Prof.  Traube.    (Aunalen  d. 

Charit^-Krankenhaus,  Band  ix.  Heft  2,  p.  129.) 
On  Chromidrosis,  or  Dark  Coloration  of  the  Eyelidfs.    By  Dr.  B^llier.    (Arch. 

GWn.,  AoOt,  1861,  p.  187.) 
On  the  Disease  called  Beri-beri.  By  MM.  Eoussagrinea  and  Le  Roy  de  Men- 
court  of  Brest.    (Ibid.,  Sept ,  p.  257.) 
On  the  Form  of  Paralysis  in  Young  Children  termed  "  Essential.*'    By  Dr.  A. 

Brunniche.     (Ibid.,  Oct.^.  406.) 
On  Taenia  in  Man.    By  Dr.  W.  F.  Pissling.    (Wochenbhitt  d.  Zeitschr.  d.  L  k. 

Geseilschaft.  d.  Aerste  zu  Wien,  Aoril  9th,  16th,  1861.) 
Case  of  Congenital  Atresia  of  the  Duodenum.    (Ibid.,  Aug.  7th.) 
On  Diseases  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery.    By  Dr.  Erichsen.     (Petersburger 

Medidn.  Zeitschr.,  Bandi.  Heft  4,  p.  89.) 
Observations  on  Tracheotomy  resorted  to  in  the  last  stages  of  Croup.    By 

Dr.  E.  Moynier.    (L'Union  M^dioale,  15, 17,  and  22,  Aug.  1861.) 
On  the  Effects  produced  upon  the  Encephalon  by  Obliteration  of  the  Arterial 

Vessels  distributed  thereto,  ftc.    (Ibid.,  Nov.  16th,  1861.) 
On  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Hydatids  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleura  in 

Children.    ByH.Eoger.    (Ibid.,  Nov.  16th,  19th,  1861.) 
Case  of  Croup  m  the  Adult.    By  R.  Brnce>  M.D.    (Edin.  Medical  Journal, 

July  1861,  p.  20.) 
On  the  Supposed  Influence  of  Ozone  on  the  Pulse.    By  W.  K  Hill,  M.D. 

abid.,  p.  41.) 
Case  of  Acute  Cerebral  Soft^ng,  with  Contraction  of  Flexors  of  Arms  and 

Paralysis  of  Tongue  in  a  Case  of  Bright's  Disease.    By  J.  A.  Marston, 

M.D.    (Edin.  Journal,  Sept.  1861,  p.  256.) 
Contributions  to  the  Doctrine  of  Uraemia.    By  S.  Oppler.    (Virchow*8  Aichiv, 

Zweite  Fogle,  Band  i.  Heft  3.) 
Two  Cases  of  Acute  Miliary  Carcinoma.  (Ibid.,  Band  i.  Hefte  6  and  6,  p.  465.) 
On  Cretinism.    Bj  Professor  His.    (Ibid.,  Band  ii.  Hefte  1  and  2,  p.  104.) 
On  the  Antagonistic  Effects  of  Opium  and  Sulphate  of  Ouinia.    By  K.  Nevi- 

son,  M.D.    (American  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1861,  p.  51.) 
Bemarkable  Case  of  Muscular  Atrophv,  accompanied  with  Disease  of  the  Spinal 

Cord.     Clinical  Observations  and  Comments  by  Drs.  Gairdner,  Adam- 
son,  Bell,  Gull,  and  Day;  Microscopic  Examinations  by  Dr.  Lockhart 

Clarke.    (Beale's  Archives  of  Medicine,  No.  ix.  p.  1.) 
Cases  of  Death  in  Epilepsy  from  Suffocation  caused  by  Regurgitation  of  Food 

into  Larynx.    Imr  J.  Lalor,  M.D.     (Pamphlet.) 
The  Synthesis  of  Cataract.    By  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D. 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Madras  Leper  Haspital,  and  Notices  of  Leprosy  as 

seen  therein.    By  W.  J.  Yan-Someren,  M.D.   (Madras  Qoarterly  Jonnial, 

Oct.  1861,  p.  271. 
Oase  of  Poisoning  from  Eating  Common  Honey.  ByG.Bidie,M.D.  (lb.  p.  899.) 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    SURGERY. 
By  Jomr  Ch^tto,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S  JL 

L  Om  ^cUion  at  the  Hip-joini.  By  MM.  LsroBT  and  Qosseuh.  (Bulletin 
de  rAcad^mie,  tome  xxviL  Nos.  3  and  3;  and  Gazette  Hebdomadaire, 
Nos.  42,  46,  and  49.) 

M.  LiFOBT,  one  of  the  rising  French  sarffeona^  who  has  paid  more  attention 
to  what  is  going  on  in  other  countries  tnan  is  usual  with  his  oountrymen, 
recently  laid  before  the  Academic  de  MMeoine  the  results  obtained  bj  the 
English  and  €rerman  surgeons  from  the  performance  of  the  operation  of  ex- 
cision at  the  hip-joint.  The  cases,  the  particulars  of  which  he  was  enabled 
to  collect,  amount  to  85  in  number.  Of  these,  the  results  are  doubtful  in  18 
instances,  in  consequence  of  their  too  early  publication;  of  the  remaining  73 
cases,  43  are  returned  as  successful,  while  there  were  29  deaths  and  1  relapse, 
due  to  suppurative  osteitis.  The  cases  are  considered  as  successful,  proTided 
that  life  was  saved  and  the  wound  cicatrized;  but  the  amount  of  motion  pos- 
sessed b^  the  false  joint,  together  with  that  of  the  solidity  of  the  limb  and 
power  of  using  it  in  waUdnff,  are  only  specified  in  some  cases.  In  27  out  of 
the  42  successful  cases,  at  all  events,  these  points  are  satisfactorily  made  out 
as  highly  favourable.  In  67  cases  the  ages  were  specified,  and  it  is  found  that 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  nineteen  that  there  occurred  17  deaths  in  49 
cases ;  and  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  7  deaths  in  18  cases.  In 
SO  of  the  cases  the  acetabulum,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  femur,  was 
excised ;  and  in  3  of  these  the  result  is  uncertain,  recovery  taking  place  in  15, 
and  death  in  11,  of  the  cases. 

M.  Gosselin,  the  reporter  on  this  essay,  points  out  how  desirable  it  would 
be  to  have  more  exact  information  as  to  the  precise  amount  of  unaided  useful- 
ness obtained  in  this  last  cateffory,  in  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the 
functional  condition  of  such  limos  with  that  of  those  of  patients  who  have 
recovered  from  hip-joint  disease  without  operation. 

The  Reporter,in  explanation  of  this  operation  not  having  as  yet  become  adopted 
by  French  surgeons,  sug^ts  that  eitner  hip-joint  disease  is  a  less  dangerous 
affection  in  France  than  in  other  countries,  or  that  its  earlier  stages  are  more 
successfully  trei^ed  in  the  former  country  than  elsewhere.  His  observations 
apply,  however,  only  to  the  young  subjects  met  with  in  private  practice,  the 
treatment  of  which  cases  is  often  very  successful ;  while  that  of  the  far  more 
numerous  cases  of  hospital  patients  is  less  encoura^ng.  Then,  again, 
French  surgeons  have  been  deterred  by  the  contra-indications  to  the  operation 
furnished  by  the  concomitance  of  pulmonary  tuberde,  or  other  fatal  complica- 
tion in  the  severer  forms  of  hip-jomt  disease,  by  the  rq>ugnance  manifested  by 
the  friends  of  the  patients,  and  bv  the  ilUsuooess  which  attends  great  operations 
in  the  Paris  hospitals,  chiefly  due  to  the  prevalence  of  purulent  mfection. 
LasUy,  the  difference  in  the  practice  of  the  French  as  compared  with  that 
of  foreign  surgeons,  may  be  also  due  to  the  too  great  proneness  of  the 
Utter  to  resort  to  the  kmfe  before  essaying  other  means  of  treatment,  while 
the  former  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  results  really  due  to  operative 
procedures  executed  elsewhere  than  in  France. 

A  section  of  M.  Lefort's  pi^r  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  applica- 
bility of  this  operation  after  gun-shot  wounds.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  both 
he  and  his  Reporter  admit  t^t  it  may  be  preferable  to  cuisartioulation  of  the 
femur;  but  the  comparative  statistics  of  the  two  operations  are  in  too  im- 
perfect a  condition  to  determine  which  operation  has  proved  least  fataL  M. 
lantj,  speaking  to  this  point,  is  unwilling  to  entirely  discountenance  excision 
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in  comminuted  fracture  &om  gun-shot  wounds,  but  in  truth  he  can  scarcely 
indicate  the  case  suitable  for  its  employment ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  case  of  moderate  injury  by  a  small  projectile^  it  is  far  safer  practice  to 
remain  contented  with  tne  removal  of  toe  shattered  fragments  of  bone,  so 
again,  in  the  case  ofgreat  devastating  injury,  resection  would  prove  an  insuf- 
ficient procedure.  With  respect  to  the  application  of  this  operation  in  dis- 
ease of  the  hip- joint,  he  agrees  with  tl^e  Beporter,  basing  his  conclusion  upon 
the  numerous  cases  he  has  met  with  among  young  soldiers,  that  the  disease  is 
frequently  curable,  or  its  effects  so  much  to  be  mitigated,  as  to  render  opera- 
tions unadvisable.  He  believes  that  some  of  the  English  cases  might  have 
been  otherwise  treated' with  advantage,  aik  opinion  shared  also  by  some  English 
Bui^eons  t)f  great  reptfte ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  information  supplied  as  to 
the  power  of  using  the  limb  in  the  cases  of  patients  said  to  have  recovered,  is 
lamentably  deficient.  He  abo  featrs  thtit  resection  of  a  diseased  joint  may 
become  the  immediate  cause  of  the  developme»t'<of 'latent  tubercular  disease. 
8tiU  he  thinks  that  the  opeititSon  should  not  be  absolutelv  excluded,  its  per* 
formance  being  confined  to  the  cases  of  adults' debilitated  by  long-oontinued 
suppuration;  in  which  other  tneans  proved  of  no  avail,  wheu  aiathesic  or  other 
«ontra-indicatioils  do  not  exist. 

M.  Malgaigue  hit  upon  the  truth  of  the  matter  when  he  stated  that  it  is  not 
80  much  the  more  favourable  character  of  the  results  of 'the  French  mode  of 
treating  these  cases,  as  it  is  the  repugnance  for  the  adoption  of  new  operations 
^^that  is,  although  he  did  not  say  as  much,  when  recommended  ab  extra. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  their  sadcess  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  America, 
resections  of  the  knee  are  still  prohibited  in  Paris,  fatal  though  amputation  of 
the  thigh  always  proves' there:  and  resection  of  the  elbow  nas  only  become 
jecogm'sed  after  a  desperate  struggle.  Not  that  routine  has  anything  to  do 
with  this,  adds  M.  Malgaigue,  but  an  excess  of  prudence,  which  he  assures  us  is 
a  characteristic  of  French  surgery— a  fact  whfoh  it  certainly  required  so  emi- 
nent aii  authority  tb  vouch  for.  '  Uowevelr;  this  paper  of  M.  Lefbrt  he  regards 
as  a  step  in  adtance  towards  the  fecognition  of  the  possibility  of  resection  of 
the  hfp  Deing  sometimes  usbful ;  but  he  insists*  upon  the  necessity -of  a  greater 
exactitude  in  distinguishing  the  exact  character  and  degree  of  the*  lesion  it  is 
adapted  for.  M.  Velpeau  declared  that,  so  far  from  the  subject  of  resection 
having  been  ignored  in  France,  that  is  ju^t  the  country  in  which  its  merits  have 
been  best  ana  most  'effectually  discussed — a  statemeirt  that  might  well  astonish 
his  auchtors.  That  it  has  not  'been  th^te  adopted  arises  from  the  fact  of  the 
French  surgeons  being  better  physicians,  and  navin^  more  confidence  in  other 
means  of  treatnient,  succeeding  in  curing  cases  which  elsewhere  would  have 
been  subjected  to  the  knife.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  disease  so  fre- 
quently proves  fatal,  as  it  is  stated' to  do  in  England  and  Germany.  Even  in 
•cases  which  resist  the  ordinary  means,  the  operation  would  be  a  questionable 
'procedure,  seeing  the  common  results  of  great  operations  in  Paris.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  fact' that  they  succeed  better  in  the  English  hospitals,  this  docs 
not  arise  from  the  different  regimen  adapted  and  the  better  hygienic  cendition 
of  these  hospitals,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  "English  flesh"  being  gifted 
with  a  kind  of  physiological  privilege  which  renders  irtmore  refractory  to  the 
accidents  following  operations !  .  i     . 

Two  go(yi  results  have  indirectly  sprung^  from:  this  dnoussion,  the^ne  being 
an  exposition  of  the  extremely  detective  condition  of  Hospital  Statistics, 
rendering  the  comparison  of  results  of  different  procedures  absolutely  impos- 
sible. Tne  Other  is  the  comparison  of  the  conditi6n  of  the  ^Vench  and  English 
hospitals.  This  interesting  topic  ia  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Academy, 
so  that  we  must  defbr  noticing  the  statements  brought  forward  until  a  subse- 
quent number. 
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n.  On  a  Novel  and  Efficieni  Keihod  of  BeducHon  in  Dislocation  of  the 
Shoulder-Joint.  By  Professor  N.  E.  Smith.  (American  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  July.    pp.  17-25.) 

After  stating  that  the  real  difficulty  in  reducing  dislocation  of  the  shoulder 
is  tiie  production  of  immobility  of  the  scapula,  and  that  this  is  insufficient^ 
provided  for  by  several  of  the  means  in  use.  Dr.  Smith  describes  the  procedure 
which  he  has  himself  had  recourse  to  for  many  years  past. 

"  In  effSectinff  counter-extension,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  most  instances  ex- 
pedient to  apply  our  resisting  bands  as  directly  as  possible  to  the  bone  from 
which  the  otner  is  dialocateoL  But  the  difficulty  in  this  case  is  to  effect  it 
without  defeating  the  object  in  the  manner  indicated  above.  On  noticing  the 
mechanical  relations  of  the  soapulsB  with  their  apparatus  of  muscles  to  each 
other,  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  counter-extension  from  the  opposite  wrist. 
Anteriorly  the  two  acromion  processes  are  bound  together  by  an  unyieldin^p 
diam  of  Done  and  li^^ent.  The  two  clavicles,  the  sternum,  and  the  intra- 
davicukr  ligament,  chiefly  constitute  this  band  of  union.  The  fibrous,  resistant 
ligaments  in  this  chain  are  not  o^ble  of  being  stretched;  and  if  traction  be 
made  from  opposite  wrists,  the  two  acromion  processes,  thus  tied  together,  are 
not  capable  of  being  drawn  asunder  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch.    Posteriorly, 

the  continuity  of  resisting  parts  is  almost  as  perfect The  object  of 

counter-extension  is  to  prevent  the  yielding  of  the  scapula  to  the  tractive  force. 
Nothing  does  this  so  effectually  as  ^^d  fixing  of  the  oppoeite  scapula  by  counter- 
extension  at  the  wrist.  Not  only  is  the  scapula  thus  sustainc^l,  but  the  spine 
is  erected  and  prevented  from  yieldmg  to  the  tractive  force,  and  becomiuj^ 
carried  to  the  mjured  side,  as  mvariably  happens  when  counter-extension  is 

chiefly  made  from  the  axilla,  as  usual in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  I 

first  employed  this  method,  I  directed  simplv  traction  from  the  two  wrists,  and 
I  am  not  now  confident  that  this  is  not  the  oest  method.  I  placed  the  patient 
in  a  chair,  and  directed  two  strong  persons  to  make  steady  horizontal  traction 
from  the  two  wrists.  As  soon  as  the  spasmodic  resistance  of  the  muscles  was 
overcome,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  disengaged,  and  the  muscles  which  help  us 
in  such  cases  suddenly  lifted  the  head  into  its  place.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  means  causes  no  appreciable  pain,  but  rather  relieves  the  suffering  of  the 
patient  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  In  cases  m  which, 
orom  unusual  muscular  development,  or  the  age  of  the  dislocation,  much  re- 
sistance is  expected,  I  have  modified  the  application  of  counter-extension  thus : 
I  place  the  patient  on  a  chair,  sitting  a  little  on  one  side  of  it,  so  as  to  allow 
room  on  the  side  of  the  injurv  for  the  operator's  foot.  I  then  pass  a  piece  c^ 
stout  muslin,  folded,  around  the  chest  and  under  the  axilla  of  the  injured  side. 
The  tails  of  this  I  carry  horizontally  to  the  opposite  side — one  in  front,  the 
other  behind — and  extending^  the  arm  horizontally,  bandage  them  firmly  to  the 
wrist  on  the  sound  side,  leaving  the  ends  projectu^,  to  be  well  secured  to  the 
wall,  or  other  unyielding  substance.  I  tnen  pass  an  ordinary  roller  over  the 
top  of  the  injured  shoulder,  and  back  and  forth  twice  under  the  muslin  band, 
to  prevent  its  slipping  down.  Then  I  continue  the  same  roller  under  the 
bottom  of  the  chair  and  over  the  shoulder  three  or  four  times.  This  helps  to 
give  steadiness  to  the  scapula,  and  especially  prevents  the  involuntary  rising  of 
tiie  patient,  or  the  tilting  of  the  scapula  upwards,  when  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  manipulation  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak.  I  first  apply  a  wet  roller  to 
the  wrist  of  the  injured  side,  and  then  attach  a  muslin  extending  band  by  the 
dove  hitch.  Nextj  I  direct  extension  to  be  made  by  two  persons,  at  first  out- 
wards and  a  little  downwards,  gradually  raising  the  arms  to  the  horizontal 
direction,  and  finally  a  little  above  it.  The  extension  must  be  made  gently 
and  steadily,  gradually  increasing  the  force  so  as  to  not  provoke  the  J^^s^J^  .^ 
spasmodic  resistance.  As  no  pain  is  produced  by  the  force  thus  employed,  it 
67-xxix.  17 
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may  be  continTied  for  a  oonsiderable  time.  The  muscles,  vhioh  at  first  resist^ 
become  fatigued,  and  finally  relaxed ;  and  in  a  large  majoritj  of  instances  of 
recent  luxation,  the  head  will  slip  into  place  without  resort  to  anj  ntanipala- 
lion.  I  would  even  continue  this  traction,  where  much  resistance  is  enooun- 
tca«d,  for  a  Quarter  of  an  hour  before  modifying  the  force:  but  in  case  the 
object  is  not  then  effected,  let  the  surgeon  place  his  foot  on  tne  margin  of  the 
chair  and  his  knee  in  the  axilla.  Then  let  the  assistants  raise  their  line  of 
traction  above  the  horizontal  as  much  as  possible,  and  continue  it  for  a  moment. 
The  surgeon  should  then  direct  that  the  arm  be,  by  a  sadden  movement,  carried 
downwi^,  while,  by  extending  his  foot,  he  elevates  the  knee  in  the  axilk. 
He  aids  the  assistants  in  this  by  grasping  the  arm  near  the  elbow  and  nsing  it 
af  a  lever.  If  the  first  effort  oe  not  successful,  he  should  repeat  it.  Some- 
times I  place  on  the  knee  a  ball  made  by  rolling  up  a  bandage,  but  it  is  not 
important.  The  surgeon  can  thrust  his  knee  mto  the  axiUa,  so  as  to  avoid 
much  pressure  on  its  marginal  muscles.  I  generally  direct  those  who  make 
the  traction  to  sway  the  limo  horizontally  backward  and  forward,  and,  grasping 
it  with  my  hands,  at  times  I  rotate  it  a  little  on  its  axis,  thereby  contributing 
to  the  disengagement  of  the  head  of  the  bone. ....  The  supine  position  of  the 
patient  on  a  table  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement  in  all  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder,  and  is  well  calculated  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  method  which 
I  recommend.    I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  very  best,  especially  when 

chloroform  is  employed I  will  here  state  that  I  nave  by  this  mode  re- 

peatedlv  redueed  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  which  was  two  months  old,  and 
once  wnen  three  months  had  elimsed.  In  cases  in  which  I  expect  great  resis- 
tance I  commonly  employ  chloroform.  The  effect  of  this  agent  must,  however, 
be  rendered  venr  complete,  for  its  inoomplete  use  causes  spastic  rigidity  of  iiie 
jnusdes  and  deteati  the  ol^eot." 

m.  Obtervations  on  Strangulated  Hernia.    By  M.  VEUKstTiL.    (Bulletin  da 
Thdrapeutique,  tome  Ix.  pp.  249,  399,  and  450.) 

In  this  paper  M.  Yemeuil  furnishes  the  results  of  his  own  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  strangulated  hernia.  This  has  been  as  yet  but  limited,  but  viewed 
by  the  light  of  the  larg[e  field  of  observation  of  that  of  other  surgeons  whidi  he 
has  long  enioyed,  it  is  of  interest.  With  respect  to  femoral  hernia^  he  lays 
down  the  foUowing  principles ;  1.  Irreducibility  with  symptoms  of  obstructiok 
is  ahnost  always  due  to  true  strangulation.  %.  The  taxis  and  other  modes  ol 
reduction  almost  always  prove  insufficient.  S.  When  reduction  is  thus  excep- 
tionally produced,  a  cure  is  far  from  being  certain ;  and  the  patients  still  incur 
almost  as  much  danger  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  been  operated  upoa 
without  the  prolonged  eropbvment  of  the  t«xis.  4.  Early  operations,  without 
the  preliminary  aomiuistration  of  purgatives,  and  preced^  only  by  a  very 
moderate  application  of  the  taxis,  offer  very  good  cnances  of  recovery,  whea 
the  strangulation  is  not  old.  5.  When  the  exposed  intestine  is  found  to  have 
undergone  great  change,  even  independently  of  gangrene  and  perforation,  if 
peritonitis  is  already  very  evident,  an  artificial  anus  should  be  at  once  formed, 
as  giving  a  much  greater  chance  of  the  preservation  of  life.  6.  If  the  vitality 
of  the  intestine  is  doubtful,  and  a  fortiori  if  a  perforation,  however  minut^ 
whether  caused  by  the  surgeon  or  not,  exist,  the  gut  must  not  be  returned. 
Although  sutures  have  sometimes  succeeded,  their  employment  is  peribus* 
7.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  methodical  establishment  of  an  arti- 
ficial anus  is  a  valuable  resource  not  sufficiently  employed.  M.  Yemeuil  has 
operated  upon  six  cases  of  femoral  hernia;  in  three  with  rapid  Success.  la 
another,  recovery  took  place  with  an  artificial  anus ;  and  probably  the  two 
cases  which  proved  fatisd  might  have  been  saved  by  the  same  means.  In  in- 
guinal hernia  he  has  been  unfortunate,  for  all  the  four  cases  upon  whidi  he  has 
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4)perated  luife  didL  Bat  while  he  has  never  succeeded  in  retunimg  a  femoial 
liernia  by  metns  of  the  taxis,  he  has  frequently  replaced  inguinal  hernia  by 
this  means.  He  disapproves  of  the  emplopient  of  forced  taxis.  He  rdates 
«oine  interesting  eases  of  eomplicated  inguinal  hernia,  but  to  these  we  can  onfy 
refer. 


IV.  Om  Percwfimmm  Lijfatwre  of  Jrierief.    By  Prt^essor  MiDiiBLDOBPfr. 
(Abbudlosen  der  Sdiknschen  Gesellsehafk,  1861,  Heft  iii) 

This  procedure  consists  in  passing  a  curved  needle  through  the  skin  at 
about  half  or  a  third  of  an  inch  from  the  artery  intended  to  be  tied,  carrying  it 
beneath  this,  and  bringing  it  through  the  skin  again  at  the  same  distance  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  silk  employed  for  the  ligature  should  be  firm,  but  not 
too  tnm,  lest  it  tear  or  injuriously  compress  the  soft  parts  surrounded  with 
the  arterf ;  silver  or  iron  wire  ligatures  may  also  be  used.  The  ligature  mu«t 
be  only  ti^^ened  sufficiently  to  arrest  the  bleeding  or  pulsation,  as  the  caoe 
may  be.  When  the  peripheric  end  of  a  wounded  artery  continues  to  blet^ 
-this  must  also  be  surrounded  by  a  lijgature.  The  arteries  best  suited  for  this 
procedure  are  those  of  the  scalp  ana  face,  the  arcu$  plantaris  et  volaris,  the 
radial,  ulnar,  and  the  tibial  in  the  middle  of  the  1^.  It  is  well  adapted,  too, 
for  arteries  which  have  undergone  dilatation,  as  in  anastomotic  aneurism  of  the 
scalp.'  Its  advantages  are  the  rapidity  and  facility  of  its  execution,  the 
'slightness  of  the  wound,  dan^r,  and  pain,  the  simple  after  treatment  required, 
the  possibility  of  employing  it  in  cases  difficult  of  treatment  (as  in  aneurism 
by  anastomosis,  &c.),  and  the  fact  that  the  ligature  may  be  passed  around  the 
artery  very  near  the  point  of  injury.  As  to  any  ill  consequences  which  mi^ 
have  oeen  apprehended  from  including  veins  and  nerves  in  the  ligature,  these 
(nor.  indeed,  have  any  others)  have  not  occurred,  a  fact  which  may  be  due  to 
the  bulkiness  of  the  ligature  emplojred.  Since  1856,  when  he  first  commenced 
this  practice^  the  author  has  put  it  into  force  only  in  ten  instances. 


V.  (h  the  Eetum  of  Pulsations  in  Aneurysms  after  the  Ligature.     By 
M.  Beoga.    (Gazette  des  H6pitaux,  1861,  Nos.  14  and  17.) 

During  a  discussion  on  aaeuiysm  at  the  Society  of  Surgery,  M.  Broea  ob- 
served that  the  return  of  pulsation  may  depend  upon  three  different  causes — 
the  persistence  of  the  pumtions,  return  of  the  pulsations,  and  relapse  of  the 
aneurysm.  In  the  first  of  these  eases  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  somewhat 
large  eoUateral  vessel  very  near  the  aneurysmal  sac.  The  pulsation  soon 
appears,  but  the  cure  of  the  disease  is  not  prevented.  In  the  second  case» 
when  the  pulsations  return,  the  sac  b  suddenly  filled  with  coagula  which  have 
not  had  time  to  become  organized,  and  these  ''j^sive**  coagula  are  gradually 
dissolved,  the  arterial  pulsations  then  reappearmg.  They  appear  soon  after 
the  operation,  and  may  persist  for  one,  two,  three  months  or  more.  At  last, 
these  first  coagula  are  replaced  by  ''active'^  coagula,  and  a  cure  is  produced  in 
almost  all  eases.  When  relapse  is  to  happen,  the  pulsations  do  not  reappear 
80  soon  as  in  the  preceding  case,  not  occurring  until  one,  two,  or  six  months, 
or  even  from  one  to  three  years,  after  the  ligature.  At  one  of  these  remote 
periods  the  blood  has  made  a  passage  into  the  sac,  and  having  hollowed  out  a 
mwe  or  less  spacious  cavity  the  tumour  takes  on  again  the  characters  of  an 
aneurysm.  Under  all  the  above  circumstances,  more  or  less  circumsori^d  pul- 
sations are  perceived  in  an  aneurysm  for  which  an  operation  has  been  performed, 
but  the  progmwts  is  very  different.  In  the  two  flwt  cases  no  surgical  treat- 
ment IB  called  for,  while  that  of  rdopse  is  a  very  serious  one, 

M.  Broca  gave  an  account  of  the  various  cases  he  had  poUcctW  ©xexopli- 
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ff  ing  these  oocorrences.  These  do  not  comprise  mere  persistence  of  the  pulsa* 
tions  after  the  application  of  the  ligidore,  as  owing  to  the  circulation  beinflp 
rendered  slower  the  deposition  of  fibrine  goes  on  gndaallj  and  regularly  untu 
a  cure  is  accomplished.  They  relate  only  to  the  oases  in  which  the  aneurysmal 
tumour,  after  having  been  filled  with  coagula,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  again 
becomes  permeable ;  and  these,  as  stated  above,  may  consist  of  instances  of  re-^ 
tttm  of  puUaiioM  and  relapse  oroperfy  so  called.  Cases  of  return  of  the  pulsa- 
tion are  distingubhed  from  toose  of  relapse  bv  the  fact  that  the  tumour  makes 
no  progress;  its  pulsations,  always  more  feeole  than  before  the  lij^ture,  ac- 
auiring  their  maximum  of  intensity  in  a  few  hours,  and  then  dimmishing  in 
force.  Of  26  cases  collected  from  various  sources  by  M.  Broca,  13  were 
aneurysms  treated  bv  ligature  of  the  femoral,  4  of  the  external  iliac,  6  of  the 
primary  carotid,  1  of  the  subclavian,  and  2  of  the  radial.  In  5  of  the  cases  the 
pulsations  reappeared  before  the  end  of  the  first  day,  eight  times  from  the  third 
to  the  seventh  day,  four  times  from  the  eighth  to  the  mteenth  day,  once  on  the 
nineteenth  day,  and  once  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  week,  in  this  case  only  con- 
tinuing during  one  day.  None  of  these  patients  became  the  subjects  of  gan- 
grene. One  died  from  phlebitis,  the  ligature  having  perforated  the  femoral 
vein,  and  another  in  consequence  of  secondary  haemorrhage  from  the  wound 
made  for  the  ligature.  All  the  other  24  cases  survived,  and  all  were  radically 
cured  with  the  exception  of  two,  which  went  on  to  true  relapse.  Of  relajpse, 
properly  so  called,  ne  has  collected  22  examples,  this  manifesting  itself  m  7 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  month,  and  in  13  after  the  end  of  the  sixth  month, 
the  epoch  not  being  exactly  indicated  in  the  two  others.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  none  of  the  cases  completely  known  has  the  relapse  occurred  between  the 
first  and  the  sixth  month.  AU  the  relapses  occurring  after  the  end  of  the 
sixth  month,  related  to  aneurysms  of  the  lower  extremity.  Six  relapses  oc- 
curred between  six  months  and  a  year,  2  at  the  end  of  a  year,  1  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  1  at  the  end  of  four  years,  1  at  the  end  of  7  years,  and  one  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  years.  This  class  of  cases  is  far  more  serious  than  the  former  ; 
for  although  in  three  instances  the  aneurysms  were  cured  spontaneously  or  by 
means  of  snght  treatment,  and  in  two  others  they  remain^  stationary  for  a 
long  time,  in  all  the  rest  their  progress  was  much  more  alarming. 


VL  On  the  Extraction  of  Articular  Foreign  Bodies  from  the  Knee-joint.    Bj 
M.  H.  Labret.    (Gazette  des  H6pitaux,  No.  57.) 

As  the  result  of  his  bibliographical  researches,  M.  Larrey  has  collected  re- 
ferences to  167  published  cases  in  which  operations  have  been  performed  on 
the  knee-joint  for  the  extraction  of  articular  forei^  bodies.  In  129  of  these 
cases  the  extraction  was  performed  by  the  old  or  direct  method,  and  in  38  by 
the  indirect  or  subcutaneous  method.  The  results  arc  given  for  121  of  the 
former  cases,  being  successful  in  98,  doubtful  in  5,  and  fatal  in  28 ;  while  of 
the  38  indirect  operations,  19  were  successful,  15  failed,  and  5  were  fataL 
Prom  these  facts  and  from  others  communicated  to  him  orally  by  his  col- 
leagues, the  author  deduces  the  following  conclusions  : — 1.  The  operation  of 
extracting  these  foreign  bodies  from  the  knee-joint  is  a  serious  one  when  prac- 
tised by  oUrect  incision,  and  a  difficult  one  by  the  subcutaneous  method.  Manv 
accidents  have  occurred  even  amongst  the  somewhat  numerous  cases  in  whicn 
recovery  has  taken  place.  2.  Extraction  is  proportionally  more  dangerous 
than  b  the  affection  itself ;  that  is,  that  more  reaoubtable  accidents  may  be 
induced  by  the  operation  than  by  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body.  3.  VVhile 
many  cases  of  recovery  may  be  verified,  many  instances  of  failure  or  of  fatal 
result  have  doubtless  never  been  published.  4.  The  operation  definitively 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  only  under  the  following  circumstances :  the  cer* 
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tain  and  complete  mobility  of  the  foreign  body  within  the  joint ;  tiie  persis- 
tence of  the  accidents  caused  by  its  presence — viz.,  pain,  arthritis  or  nydar- 
throsis,  and  lameness ;  the  failure  of  compression  ana  other  means  for  nxing 
the  position  of  the  body ;  and  the  free  consent  of  the  patient,  although  made 
aware  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  operation. 


Vn.  On  Dretsiw  Wbvndi  by  Oeelunom.    By  M.  Ghassaigkac. 
(Presse  M6dicale  Beige,  No.  30.) 

M.  Chassaignac  here  again  insists  npon  the  great  advantage  of  this  proce- 
dure, followed  by  him  since  1839.  It  consists  in  covering  a  recent  wound, 
whether  complicated  with  fracture  or  not,  with  a  cuirass  of  adhesive  plaster. 
The  strips  must  be  crossed  in  order  to  give  solidity,  and  imbricated  so  as  to 
prevent  the  mischief  which  often  occurs  when  they  are  separated  by  spaces. 
They  must  never  be  applied  circularly  lest  they  cause  strangulation,  and  they 
should  always  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  hmits  of  the  lesion. 
The  plaster  must  be  chosen  of  a  good  quality,  not  becoming  detached  wh^ 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  strapping  are  pressed  together.  Over  this  cuirass  is 
placed  a  fenestrated  cloth  well  spread  with  cerate,  and  then  charpie,  com- 
presses, &c.,  after  the  usual  French  fashion.  The  dischat]^  issues  from  be- 
tween the  strips  and  at  the  edge  of  the  cuirass,  the  dressing  external  to  this 
being  renewed  as  often  as  necessary.  The  converting  a  wound  thus  from  an 
open  one  into  one  analogous  to  a  subcutaneous  wound,  is  the  best  security 
against  the  occurrence  of  inflammation^  but  in  cases  in  which  the  violence haa 
been  oonsidenible,  and  the  subsequent  mfiammation  is  great,  leeches  should  be 
put  oh  at  a  distance  from  the  wound,  on  the  track  of  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
and  refrigerants,  made  with  ice  mixtures,  applied  through  the  cuirass,  while  the 
position  of  the  wounded  part  should  be  raised.  The  dressmg  need  not  be 
meddled  with  for  eight  or  ten  days ;  but  if  the  patient  suffers  and  there  is  su]j- 
pnration,  all  but  the  cuirass  may  be  taken  off.  This  also  must  be  removed,  if 
on  exploration  some  complication  is  feared ;  otherwise  its  surface  must  be 
washed  over  with  water  containing  some  drops  of  camphorated  spirit  or  lemon- 
juice.  If  the  cuirass  seems  to  be  giving  way,  it  should  be  strengthened  by 
some  supplementary  strips.  When  we  wish  to  remove  the  cuirass,  it  must  be 
carefully  divided  by  a  scissors  or  a  grooved  director.  The  surface  of  the  wound 
is  to  be  washed,  and  touched  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (five  parts  to 
thirty^,  and  the  dressing  is  then  to  be  re-applied.  This  solution  lessens  the 
pathologi(»l  vascularization  of  the  wounded  surface,  diminishes  the  amount  of 
purulent  and  plastic  exudations,  and  facilitates  the  adhesion  of  the  epidermis 
to  the  dermis.  The  want  of  such  adesion  is  the  cause  of  a  great  number  of 
the  complications  of  wounds,  and  especially  of  erysipelas  and  reticular  angio- 
leucitis.  It  is  in  this  way  may  be  explained  the  beneficial  action  of  this  solu- 
tion in  many  exanthemata. 

Por  the  following  papers  we  have  not  space  for  more  than  reference : 

Angiectasis. — ^Krause  on  Traumatic  Angiectasis  of  the  Arm.    (Langenbeck's 

Archiv,  vol.  ii.  part  i.) 
Bladder. — ^Mercier  on  Inflammatory  Hemorrhage  of  the  Bladder.    (Gaz,  des 

H6pitaux,  No.  142.) 
Cataract.— Mirault  on  Capsular  Cataract.    (Bulletin  de  I'Acad.  de  M^d.,  vol. 

xxvii.  p.  281.)    Saemisch  on  the  Operations  for  Cataract.    (Wuraburger 

Med.  ieitschrift,  vol.  ii.  p.  272.)     Macnamara  on  Extraction  m  Cataract. 

(Indian  Annals,  No.  14.) 
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DiilocatkxL— Battmer  <m  Dislocttion  of  tlie  Femur.  (Langoibeek'B  Arcknr, 
voL  XL  No.  1.)  Goyrtod  on  Disioofttion  of  the  InkMrtieiilar  Fibro* 
Ctftikge  of  the  Wrist  (Gas.  des  HomtMx,  No6. 126  and  129.  Streubel 
on  Xmurifls  to  tlw  IbiMnm  in  loong  Children.    (Frag.  YierieljahrB^  1861» 

Ear.— Voltolini's  Fathological  Examinations  of  Diseased  Ears.  (Virchow's 
Archiy,  vol.  xxii.  No.  1.)  Bonnafont  on  an  Instrument  for  Injecting 
Gaseous  Substanaes  into  the  Internal  Ear.    ^j'TInion  M^dicale,  No.  142.) 

Fistula  in  Ano.— Vemeuil  on  a  Fatal  Case  (rf  Fistula  operated  upon  by  the^ 
Ecraseur.    (Gaz.  des  H6p.,  No.  131.) 

Fore-arm. — Stretibel  on  Injuries  of  the  Fore-arm  in  Young  Children.  Frag. 
ViertcKahrs.,  1861,  No.  2.) 

Fungus. — Carter  on  a  New  Form  of  Fungus  of  the  Foot,  (Trans,  of  Bombay 
Med.  Soc.,  N.8.,  No.  6.) 

Hernia. — ^Frid^hoffer  on  Statistics  of  Strangulated  Hernia  in  Nassau.  (Med. 
Jahrbuch  fur  das  Herzog,  Nassau,  No.  17.)  Yon  Wahl  on  Statistics  of 
Strangulated  Hernia  and  of  the  Operation.  (Frag.  Yierteljahrs.,  1861, 
No.  8.)  Debout  on  the  Treatment  of  Congenital  Umbiliod  Hernia.  (Bul- 
letin de  Th^rapeutiqne,  Td.  bd.  Nos.  9  and  10.)  Huguier  on  the  I^t- 
ment  of  Umbilical  Hernia.  (Gaz.  des  H6pitaux,  No.  137.)  Fano  on  a 
Bare  Fonn  of  Inguinal  Hernia.    (L'Union  M^icale,  No.  145.) 

Knee-joint,  Fock  on  Loose  Bodies  in  the.  (Langenbeck's  ArcuuY.  voL  ii. 
No.  1.) 

Orbicularis  Palpebrarum,  Niverr  on  Spasmodic  Contraction  of  the*  (Bulletin 
de  Th6rapeutique,  vol.  bd.  No.  8.) 

Polypus. — ^Paul  on  Polypi  of  the  Bectum  in  CSuldren.  (Abhandl.  dcr 
Schlesischen  Gesellschaft.,  1861,  No.  3.) 

Banula. — ^Pauli  on  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Ranula.  (Langenbeck's 
Archiy,  yoL  ii.  No.  1.) 

CQnilL — ^Meyer's  Cases  of  Recovery  after  Injury  to  the  Skull.  (Langenbeck's 
ArcMv,  vol  ii.  No.  1.)  Friedberg  on  Indirect  Fracture  of  the  SkulL 
f^ag.  Yierteljahrs.,  1861,  No.  3.)  Moore  on  Fracture  of  the  Skull,  irith 
Injury  to  Brain.  (Indian  Annals,  No.  14.)  Friedberg's  Clinical  and 
Forensic  Belations  of  Injuries  to  the  Head.  (yirchow*s  Archiv,  voL  xxii. 
No.  1.)  Wills  on  Gun-snot  Wound  of  Skull,  with  Loss  of  Brain.  (Amer. 
Med.  Times,  No.  15.) 

SjphiHs. — Scarenzio  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Primary  Syphilitic  Ulcer  by 
Caustic.    (Omodei's  Annali,  vol.  clxxvii.  p.  115.) 

Testis. — ^Demme  on  Tubercle  of  the  Testis.  (Virchoyr's  Ardiiv,  vol.  xxiL 
No.  1.)   Santo]^adre  on  Necessity  of  Exploration  in  Tumours  of  the  Testis. . 

ajmau  Amodei,  voL  clxxvii.  p.  513.)    Zeis  on  the  Abnormal  Descent  of/ 
e  Testis.     rLangenbeck's  Archiv,  vol.  ii.  No.  1.)    BoUet  on  Epidi- 
dymitis in  Undescended  Testis.    (Gaz.  des  H6p.,  No.  141.) 

Tetanus. — ^Thamhaya's  B^rt  on  Recent  Investigations  on  Tetimus.  (Schmidt's 
Jahrb.,  vol.  cxii.  p.  210. 

Tracheotomy. — ^Maisonneuve  on  a  New  Mode  of  performing  Tracheotomy. 
(LUmonMM.,No.l47.) 

Uranoplastici,  Langenbeck  on  (in  lus  Archiv,  voL  ii.  No.  L) 

Urethra.— Boeer  on  Contraction  of  the  Orifice  of  the  Urethra.  (Archiv  der 
Hdlkunde,  vol  ii  p.  309.) 
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QUARTEBIiY  REPOET  ON  MIDWIFERY. 

By  Robert  Babnbs,  M.D.,  F  JLC.P. 
ABslfUnt  Obstetric  Phyiiciaii  to  the  Loodon  Hotpital,  Phjiloiu  to  the  Bojallfatarnify  Chazttr,  ftc. 

I.  The  Unimpbegnated  Conditiok. 

1.  VeiieO'Vaginal  Fistula;  Spontaneous  Belief.    By  B.  E.  Cottino,  M.D. 
(Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joomal,  July,  1861.) 

2.  Fatal  Peritonitis  after  the  Ojoeration  for  Closing  a  Fesico-vaginal  Fistula. 
By  Dr.  Alex.  Simpson.    (Edinb.  Med.  Joum.,  Nov.  1861.) 

3.  On  Oalvano-caustic  in  Gynacology.    By  Dr.  0.  v.  GeCnevaldt.    (Peters. 
Med.  Zeitschr.  ii.  Heft.  1861.) 

4.  The  Angulatums  and  Curvatures  of  the  Non-Tregnant  Uterus.    By  Dr.  F. 

H.  Abneth.    (Petersburger  Medic.  2^tsclir.,  Heft  t.  1861.) 

1.  pB.  CoTTiNG  relates  a  case  in  which,  in  consequence  of  a  labour  protracted 
during  fi?e  days,  a  vesico- vaginal  fistula,  large  enough  to  admit  the  tips  of  two 
fingers,  was  formed.  The  patient  refused  to  submit  to  any  operation ;  she 
suffered  from  incontinence  of  urine  for  three  years ;  after  this,  power  to  retain 
urine  gradually  returned,  and  eventually  she  was  quite  cured.  Deep  corruga- 
tions and  contractions  were  formed  at  the  place  of  the  fissure. 

2.  Dr.  Alexander  Simpson  showed  to  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society  a 
preparation  of  the  pelvis  and^  pelvic  organs  of  a  woman  who  had  died  fourteen 
days  after  bein^  subjected  to  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  a  vesico-vaginal 
fistula.  Four  iron  stitches  were  used.  On  the  tenth  day  symptoms  of  perip 
tonitis  set  in.  The  recto-vaginal  and  vesico-uterine  reflections  of  the  perito- 
neum were  comparatively  free,  but  the  ovaries  were  thickly  coated  with  fibrin. 
There  was  no  inflammatory  action  near  the  fistula. 

3.  Dr.  Griinevaldt  contributes  a  systematic  memoir  on  the  applications  of 
the  gdvanic  cautery  to  the  surgery  of  the  female  organs.  He  relates  two 
cases  in  which  he  successfully  employed  this  means  for  the  removal  of  uterine 
fibrous  polypi.  A  platinum  wire  is  passed  in  a  loop  around  the  stalk  of  the 
tumour;  then,  being  heated  to  a  white  heat  by  the  galvanic  battery,  the  part 
included  is  rapidlycut  through.  In  the  cases  described,  no  bleeding  or  pain 
was  occasioned.  He  then  discusses  the  application  of  this  method  to  the 
extirpation  of  the  entire  uterus  (an  operation  which  ought,  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  re-position  by  the  caoutchouc  dilator  recommended 
by  Dr.  lyler  Smith,  and  practised  successfully  both  by  himself  and  Dr.  Charles 
West,  to  be  entered  upon  after  great  hesitation).  Griinevaldt  does  not  relate  a 
case  of  extirpation  of  the  whole  uterus,  but  gives  one  in  which  the  anterior 
Hp  of  the  cervix  was  thus  removed  with  success.  He  next  refers  to  the  simple 
fijlvanic  cautery  for  the  relief  of  ulcerations  of  cancerous  or  other  nature. 
fie  proposes  to  amputate  the  breast  by  this  method. 

4.  Dr.  Ameth,  in  his  paper  on  angulations  and  flexions  of  the  non-pregnant 
uterus,  enters  upon  a  general  history  of  these  affections.  He  relates  one  case 
in  which  Simpson's  intra-uterine  pessary  was-  used,  and  was  abandoned  on 
account  of  an  accident  which  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  patient  had  worn 
the  instrument  for  some  days  without  much  inconvenience,  when  it  slipped  out 
of  the  uterus ;  the  patient,  as  she  thought,  replaced  it  herself.  On  being  ex- 
amined by  Ameth,  it  was  found  that  the  stem  had  been  fixed  in  the  vamnal 
cul-de-sac  behind  the  cervix  uteri.  Dreading  that  a  repetition  of  this  accident 
might  lead  to  perforation  of  the  roof  of  the  vagina,  the  instrument  was  not  re- 
applied. 
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IL  Laboub. 

1.  Bemarks  on  ike  Removal  qfthe  Placenta.    By  Dr.  AbbO0.    (Monatssohr.  f. 
GebarUk.,  October,  1861.) 

2.  Employmeni  of  Eleeiricit^  to  Expel  a  Placenta.    By  Dr.  KuHK.    (L'Union 
M6d.,  October,  1861.) 

8.  On  ike  Employment  of  Electricity  in  Midmfery,    By  Dr.  A.  Baxb.    (Mod. 
f.  Geb.,  October,  1861.) 

4.  Uterine  Ecsmorrhage^  Jnte-partum  and  Pott-partum,    By  Dr.  G.  Hamiliov. 
(Edinb.  Med.  Joum.,  October,  1861.) 

5.  On  Placenta  Pravia  ;  its  Nature  and  Treatment,    By  Dr.  SmsLius,  of  Hd- 
singfors.    (Arch-  Gr^n.  de  M6d.,  September,  October,  1861.) 

6.  Twin-birth,  with  Placenta  Pravia.    By  Dr.  Schxthabdt.    (Mon.  f.  Geb., 
October,  1861.) 

7.  Pmpture  of  the  Uterus  during  Labour.    (Recovery,)  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Wabjubv. 
(Boston  Med.  and  Sorg.  Joum.,  March,  1861.) 

8.  J  Case  of  Symphyseotomy.    By  Dr.  Faucotjlt.    (Arch.  G6n.,  November, 
1861 ;  and  Mon.  f.  Geb.,  October,  1861.) 

9.  Study  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Cesarean  Operation.  By  M.  Pihah-Dxtfxillat. 
(Arch.  G6n.  de  M^.,  August,  September,  1861.) 

10.  On  the  Use  of  the  Forceps  in  Tedious  Labour.  By  Dr.  G.  Haxiltov. 
(Edinb.  Med.  Joum.,  October,  1861.) 

11.  Case  of  Puerperal  Eclampsia  in  connexion  with  a  Fungus  of  the  Dura  Mater. 
By  Dr.  Kehreb.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geb.,  September,  1861.) 

12.  Case  of  Puerperal  Convulsions  and  Mania  unconnected  with  Albuminuria. 
By  Dr.  Main.    (Edinb.  Med.  Joum.,  November,  1861.) 

13.  On  the  Treatment  of  Puerperal  Fever.  By  Dr.  Kbfbkk.  (Men.  f.  Geb., 
September,  1861.) 

14.  Observations  contributory  to  the  History  of  the  Relations  between  Pueroeral 
Fever  and  Epidemic  ^sipelas.  By  M!.  Pihah-Dx77£ILLat.  (L'TJukm 
M6d.,  August,  1861.) 

1.  Dr.  Abegg  concludes  an  historical  and  critical  memoir  on  the  removal  of 
the  placenta  oy  advocatiiuf  the  '*  English  method,"  which  consists  in  main- 
taining pressure  upon  the  nindus  of  the  uterus  from  the  moment  of  the  child's 
delivery,  and  following  the  contracting  uterus  downwards  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis.  With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  puerperal  fever,  he  always  gives 
Becale  to  multipane  the  day  after  labour. 

2.  Dr.  Euhn  relates  a  case  in  wliich  the  placenta  was  retained  in  utero  half- 
an-hour,  the  cord  having  broken  off.  The  os  uteri  had  closed,  and  several  doses 
of  ergot  only  brought  on  a  kind  of  continuous  trembling  of  the  uterus.  At 
the  end  of  eighteen  hours  one  of  the  poles  of  H.  L^ndre*s  battery  was 
applied  to  the  fundus  uteri  ^  the  other,  by  means  of  a  female  catheter,  inside 
the  OS.  Scarcely  was  the  circuit  completed,  when  a  powerful  contraction  was 
produced  in  the  uterus,  and  the  placenta  was  immediately  expelled.  In  a 
discussion  upon  this  case,  M.  B^ud  objected  that  the  contraction  was  caused 
l^  the  titillation  of  the  os  uteri,  alleging  that  electricity  has  little  effect  upon 
the  muscles  of  organic  life.  Numerous  previous  titiOations,  however,  had 
fsdled  to  evoke  the  contractile  ener^  of  the  uterus;  and  the  feJlacy  that 
electricity  has  no  influence  upon  oreanic  muscles  has  been  completely  exposed 
by  the  observations  of  Drs.  Kadfora,  Barnes,  and  Mackenzie. 

3.  Dr.  A.  Baer  has  published  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  use  of  electridty 
in  midwifery.  Ck)nsiaering  first  the  application  of  this  affent  to  the  induction 
of  premature  labour,  he  cites  the  experiences  of  Frank,  Jacobs,  Honi^,  Harting, 
Schreiber,  Hennig,  Hadford,  Barnes,  Mackenzie,  Houghton,  Dorriugton,  Dem* 
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sej,  Cleveland,  in  affinnation  of  its  power  to  initiate  uterine  action.  In  a 
second  part  he  discusses  the  uses  of  tne  agent  in  defective  uterine  action  and 
in  hsmorrhage.  In  a  third  part  he  examines  its  uses  in  the  asph^a  of  new- 
bom  children.  He  says,  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  asphyxia  is 
an  accidental  impediment  to  the  capacity  of  breathing.  The  common  means 
for  exciting  respiration  are  uncertain.  £k>er,  in  1791,  bore  stromr  testimony 
to  the  efficacy  of  electricity.  Froriep,  in  1801,  did  the  same.  Others  have 
confiimed  by  fresh  experiments  the  conclusions  of  Boer  and  Froriep.  Scholz, 
in  1851,  warmly  advocated  the  method.  The  author  says  the  surest  way  to 
excite  respiration  is  to  stimulate  the  j^hrenic  nerve,  for  this  causes  a  contraction 
of  the  di4>hragm,  and  hence  a  deep  inspiration.  This  had  been  pointed  out 
by  Soemmering^  but  Ziemssen  (1857)  nrst  bv  exact  experiments  showed  the 
spot  where  the  phrenic  nerve  was  to  be  touched.  The  nerve,  he  says,  lies  on 
tne  outer  edge  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle. 

The  author  observes  that  from  Duchenne's  experiments,  as  well  as  from  his 
own,  it  appears  th&t  Remak's  fear  lest  t<etanization  of  the  two  phrenic  nerves 
be  excited  is  groundless.  Ziemssen  recommends  the  application  of  Faraday^s 
current  by  means  of  large  sponges  placed  so  as  to  affect  not  only  the  phrenic 
nerves,  but  also  all  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  cervical  and  brachial 
plexuses  to  the  respiratory  muscles,  so  as  to  brinff  about  the  fullest  possible 
expansion  of  the  thorax^  and  therewith  the  inhalation  of  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  air. 

4.  Br.  G.  Hamilton  describes  a  vaginal  plug  which  he  has  used  with  success 
in  cases  of  uterine  haemorrhage  from  cancer,  or  connected  with  testation.  It 
consists  of  an  india-rubber  mUl  sufficiently  strong  to  re-expana  after  intro- 
duction into  the  vagina;  connected  with  this  ball  is  a  brass  tube,  3"  long,  to 
supply  the  air  necessary  for  expansion.  It  is  maintained  i»  situ,  against 
the  OS  uteri,  by  tapes  attached  outside. 

In  ]^st-partum  nsemorrhage.  Dr.  Hamilton  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
following  method  of  compressing  the  uterus :  The  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
are  passed  imder  the  uterus,  which  the  relaxed  state  of  the  parts  generally 
allows  of  bein^  easily  done;  then,  with  the  other  hand  upon  the  uterus  extemallv, 
the  organ  is  mmly  compressed  between  the  two  hands.  The  hand  should  only 
be  inserted  inside  the  uterus  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  out  clots,  &c. 

5.  The  memoir  of  Dr.  Sirelius  consists  of  extracts  from  a  larger  memoir 
published  in  Norwegian  in  1861.  He  describes  with  some  minuteness  the 
mstology  and  structure  of  the  placenta^  following  generally  the  views  of  Bobin. 
An  elaborate  portion,  devotea  to  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  placenta 
prasvia,  is  mainly  a  reconstruction  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  contalnea  in  Dr. 
Barnes's  Lettsomian  lectures  on  the  subject,  published  in  1857.  Dr.  Sirelius 
relates  confirmatory  cases.  He  however  areues  in  favour  of  Ck)hen's  method 
of  partially  detaching  the  placenta  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cervix. 
Although  it  forms  an  useful  essay  on  placenta  previa,  the  paper  contains  little 
that  is  original. 

6.  Dr.  Schuhardt  records  a  case  of  twins  with  placental  presentation.  The 
placenta  of  the  first  child  was  centrally  placed  over  the  os.  This  child  bom,  the 
memlmuies  of  the  second  ovum  were  pierced.  The  second  placenta  was  attached 
to  the  fundus.  In  both  the  umbihcal  cord  sprang  from  the  centre.  Both 
children  were  bom  alive,  but  being  premature,  md  not  survive.  Dr.  Schuhardt 
says  this  complication  is  so  rare,  that  he  has  only  met  with  four  recorded 
examples — ^namely,  one  by  Professor  Niemeyer,  of  Halle,  in  1831;  one  by 
Bicker,  1863;  one  by  Professor  Trefurt,  1844;  and  one  by  H.  SpondU,  in 
1864  (Another  case  may  be  found  in  the  Reporter's  work  on  Placenta 
PhBvia,  1868.) 
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7.  Dr.  J.  H.  Warren  relates  an  interesting  case  of  mptnre  of  the  utems 
daring  labour,  ending  in  recoyety.  The  patient,  an  Irisnwoman,  aged  forty, 
had  been  delivered  by  craniotomy  thirteen  months  previoasly.  Tat  pelns 
was  contracted  in  the  conjugate  diameter  to  2^".  The  present  labour  had  becoi 
attended  with  ver^  severe  pains,  the  liquor  amnii  escaping  earljr.  On  the 
access  of  a  very  violent  pam,  accompanied  with  vomiting,  she  said  she  felt 
something  ''give  way."  The  pains  oiminished,  but  the  vomiting  continued. 
Deliverer  was  effected  by  turning  and  craniotomy.  After  delivery  there  were 
prostration  and  vomiting  of  dark  coffee-ground  matter.  The  hand  introduced 
mto  the  uterus,  detected  a  rent  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  pass  through.  The 
rupture  was  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cervix  and  os.  Morphia  was  given. 
Metritis  and  fever,  with  vomiting,  continued  for  three  or  four  days.  At  the 
end  oi  the  month  she  had  reooveied. 

8.  A  case  of  symphyseotomy  calls  for  record  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the 
operation.  It  is  lelated  by  Dr.  Faucoult.  A  primipara,  a^ed  twenty-four, 
rhachitic,  was  in  labour  at  term.  Pains  had  lasted  several  £iys ;  breech  pre« 
Bcnted.  The  feet  were  brought  down,  but  the  head  remained  fixed ;  section 
of  the  symphysis  pubis  was  determined  upon.  After  separating  the  pubio 
bones  to  the  extent  of  four  centimetres,  the  passage  of  the  head  was  permitted. 
The  child  was  dead,  and  the  bladder  was  perforated.  Two  months  afterwards 
the  patient  was  able  to  resume  her  usual  occupations. 

9.  M.  Fihan-Dufeillay  contributes  an  excellent  analytical  essay  on  the 
'Statistics  of  the  Ccesarean  Operation.'  He  insists  that  tne  method  so  much 
followed  of  simply  comparing  the  deaths  with  the  recoveries  after  the  ope- 
ration must  lead  to  false  conclusions.  In  many  cases  the  deaths  can  in  no 
way  be  ascribed  to  the  operation,  but  to  antecedent  conditions,  which  may  in 
many  instances  be  averted.  The  principal  causes  of  death  directly  connected 
with  the  operation  are — ^hcemorrhf^e,  nervous  accidents,  as  shock,  and  peri- 
tonitis. Even  these  may  be  diminished  by  care,  especially  peritonitis,  by  with- 
drawing the  patients  from  hospital  influence.  The  author  gives  a  table  of 
88  cases,  all  be  has  found  recorded  since  1845.  Of  these  50  ended  in  recovery. 
Of  the  remaining  38,  the  causes  of  death  were,  in  6  some  antecedent  disease, 
as  capillary  bronchitis,  convulsions,  putrid  poisoning,  the  result  of  detention 
of  a  putrid  foetus  in  the  uterus ;  2  are  stated  to  have  died  of  puerperal  fever, 
the  operations  being  performed  in  hospitals.  In  one  of  these  cases,  occurring 
at  Yienna,  the  Cicsarean  section  was  actually  decided  upon  with  the  single 
hope  of  saving  the  child,  it  being  considered  inevitable  that  under  any  treat- 
ment the  mother  would  die  of  the  hospital  epidemic.  Thirty  cases  remain, 
amongst  which  the  influences  of  manoeuvres  unsuccessfully  triea  to  deliver  by 
the  natural  passages  mast  be  sought.  The  information  concerning  this 
influence  is  not  precise  enough  to  justify  an  estimate.  The  author,  however, 
constructs  a  comparative  table,  which  exhibits  the  influence  of  the  duration  oi 
labour  preceding  operation  over  the  result.  Of  29  successful  cases,  the 
powers  were  preserved  in  24 ;  in  20  the  duration  of  labour  was  under  twenty- 
four  hours.  Of  19  fatal  cases,  the  powers  were  failing  or  gone  in  15,  and  in 
11  cases  the  labour  had  lasted  more  than  twenty-four  nours. 

M.  Hhan-Dufeillay  concludes  that  the  Csesarean  section,  performed  under 
favourable  conditions,  gives  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  recovenes.  The  lesson 
drawn  from  his  review  is,  to  operate  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  dear,  and  the 
impossibility  of  delivery  is  reoognised. 

10.  Dr.  Hamilton  advocates  a  far  more  frequent  resort  to  the  lorom  in 
tedious  labour  than  is  customary.  He  says,  that  sinoe  he  has  used  the 
instrument  in  between  every  seventh  and  eighth  case,  731  children  have  been 
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deUrered  successiFdy,  not  one  of  which  was  still-bonL  In  explaming  this 
lemarkable  statement,  Dr.  Hamilton  states  that  this  series  excludes  all  cases 
whidi  were  not  under  his  care  from  the  commencement,  and  all  children  that 
were  not  yiable,  or  were  dead  when  he  took  diarge  of  the  cases.  Taking  this 
advantage  for  himself,  however,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  contrast,  as  he  does,  his 
731  cases  with  the  alleged  loss  of  "1  chud  in  20  or  80*'  under  ordmary 
managemmit.  Similar  dedactions  must  obviously  be  made  on  both  sides. 
Br.  Hamilton  says,  when  the  os  uteri  has  become  dilated,  and  the  head  has 
entered  the  pelvis,  so  that  an  ear  can  be  easilv  felt,  that  the  danger  to  the 
diild  actually  becomes  imminent  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  undelivered  much 
more  than  two  hours.  Hence  the  indication  for  resort  to  the  forceps  is  derived. 
Br.  Hamilton  argues,  that  a  low  rate  of  infant  mortality  involves  a  low  rate  of 
maternal  mortality.  Of  his  731  cases,  6  mothers  died ;  but  in  only  3  of  these 
was  the  forceps  used. 

11,  A  case  of  puerperal  convulsions  associated  with  a  fungus  of  the  dura 
mater  is  related  by  Br.  Kehrer.  A  healthy-looking  person,  a^  twenty-nine, 
was  admitted  into  the  Giessen  Lying-in  Hospital.  She  had  often  complained 
of  pains  in  the  head  during  her  pregnancnr.  There  was  no  sign  of  paralvsis, 
bui  both  ^es  were  affected  with  strabismus.  She  was  deliverea  without 
accident.  On  the  third  day  symptoms  of  cerd)ral  disturbance  set  in. 
Shivering  was  fdilowed  by  general  convulsions;  the  head,  neck,  and  right 
limbs  were  chiefly  affected.  The  face  was  congested,  the  lips  livid;  pulse  140. 
^o  uiine  in  bladder ;  no  oedema.  The  convulsions  contumed,  coma  in  the 
intervab ;  pnpils  contracted.    BeatL 

jMtofiy, — ^The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  much  injected.  Birectly  under 
the  optio  chiasma,  between  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes,  was  a  round,  firm,  pale- 
red  tumour,  the  size  of  a  walnut.  It  arose  from  a  small  base  from  the  middle 
of  the  sella  turcica,  where  it  was  fast  adherent  to  the  dura  mater,  but  not  to 
the  sphenoid  bone ;  it  spread  forwards  and  to  the  right  over  the  lesser  sphenoid, 
also,  and  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone. 

18.  Br.  Main  relates  a  case  of  puerperal  convulsions  and  mania  occurring 
in  a  piimipara,  no  albumen  being  detected  in  the  urine.  When  eight  months 
pregnant)  after  having  been  thrown  from  a  cart,  slight  sanguineous  discharge  and 
mart  pains  set  in.  Soon  after  a  convulsive  fit  occurred,  then  two  others,  and 
complete  unconsciousness.  At  thb  time  there  was  no  albumen.  The  fits  and 
coma  continued  notwithstanding  leeches,  croton  oil,  and  morphia.  Chloroform 
had  the  effect  of  arresting  the  attacks.  Labour  came  on,  and  a  still-bom 
female  child  was  deliverea  spontaneously.  Urine  taken  after  delivery  was  alsa 
free  from  albumen.  Mania  lasted  two  days,  but  recovery  was  ultimately 
eompiete. 

13.  Br.  Kehrer,  after  discussing  the  various  remedies  used  in  the  treatment 
of  puerperal  fever,  says  that  qumine  has  been  tried  as  a  prophylactic  in  a 
Ijing-in  hospital  under  his  observation.  Most  of  the  patients  took  from  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm  before  labour;  but  it  neither  prevented  the  attack,  nor 
modified  the  severity  of  the  disease.  He  speaks  well  of  the  system  of  dis- 
infecting the  wards  by  means  of  Wilson's  '*  aqua  regia." 

14.  M.  Pihan-Bu£eillay  contributes  an  excellent  essay  in  illustration  of  the 
oonnezion  between  puerperal  fever  and  epidemic  ervsipelas.  He  adds  to  tho 
general  mass  of  facts  alieady  recorded,  three  cases  obs^ed  by  himself.  In  a 
farticukr  ward  puerperal  fever  had  recently  prevailed.  Three  women  preg- 
— \  wem  admitted.    Srysipelas  attacked  them  and  several  of  the  attendants. 
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in.  Pathology  op  the  Ovtjm  aiid  Fostts. 

1.  Rgaort  of  the  Midwivei  Institution  of  Stettin,  1834—1859.  (A  curious 
example  of  injair  to  the  foetus  in  ntero.)  By  Dr.  Bbhm.  (Monatssdir. 
f.  Geburtsk.,  Aug.  1861.) 

2.  A  Case  of  Hydattd-moUs  vnth  a  Second  Normalfy-develcped  Ovum.  By  Dr. 
HiLDBBRANDT.    (Mon.  f.  Gob.,  Sept.  1861.) 

3.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Mothet's  ImaginaHon  on  the  FeUus,  By  M.  Mabtik 
and  Dr.  Van  Eulbk.    (L'Union  M^,  Sept.  1861.) 

4.  A  Case  of  Hudrorachis  succeufully  treated  by  Iodine  Injections,  By  M. 
GossELiK.    (L'Union  M6d.,  Sept.  1861.) 

5.  Tioo  New  Cases  of  Congenital  (Simple)  (kstic  Hygroma  of  the  Sacro-perineal 
Region.    By  Dr.  H.  IStbassmann.    (Mon.  f.  Geb.,  Aug.  1861.) 

6.  On  Torsion  of  the  Umbilical  Cord  and  Consequent  Stenosis  of  the  vessels.  By 
Dr.  DoHBN.    (Mon.  f.  Geb.,  Aug.  1861.) 

1.  Dr.  Behm  relates  a  curious  accident  which  happened  to  a  pregnant 
woman  in  the  Stettin  Lying-in  Hospital.  The  patient  was  in  hospital  expectmg 
delivery.  When  busy  sewing,  she  reached  over  the  table,  and  suddenlV  cried 
out  thai  she  was  pierced  witn  a  needle.  The  epigastrium  immediately  exa- 
mined, a  needle  was  seen  deeply  penetrating  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  the 
eye,  uid  half  an  inch  of  it,  still  projecting.  Before  the  patient  could  seize  it, 
it  was  wholly  drawn  within  the  abdomen.  This  so  quickly  happened  that  her 
tale  was  not  believed  by  the  midwife.  She  was  delivered  fourteen  days  later, 
and  as  soon  as  the  child  was  bom  the  needle  was  discovered  sticking  in  its 
left  knee.  It  was  a  long,  strong  needle,  and  penetrated  so  deeply  in  the  bone 
that  it  could  only  be  extracted  with  forceps.  Dr.  Behm  says,  that  when  the 
accident  occurred,  the  point  of  the  needle  must  have  pierced  the  uterus  and 
become  fixed  in  the  child's  leg,  and  that  reflex  action  being  thus  excited,  the 
retraction  of  the  limb  in  utero  pulled  the  needle  through  tne  abdominal  walls 
into  the  uterus. 

2.  Dr.  Hildebrandt  describes  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  twin-pr(  _ 
one  ovum  being  normally  developed,  the  fostus  being  dropsical,  whilst  the  l  ^ 
bouring  ovum  bad  at  an  early  period  degenerated  into  an  hydatid  mole,  witii 
loss  of  the  foetus.  The  conception  had  been  preceded  by  a  severe  typha& 
3rhich  left  the  patient  very  weak.  The  foetus  was  very  annmic,  and  weighed 
two  pounds. 

3.  In  a  discussion  at  the  Soci^t^  M^co-Fratique  of  Paris,  suggested  by  a 
memoir  communicated  bv  Dr.  Van  Eulen,  M.  Martin  reviewed  the  question  of 
the  influence  of  the  mother's  imagination  upon  the  foetus.  His  conclusion  is 
in  negation  of  this  influence.  Biference  is  made  to  this  discussion,  since  it 
embraces  a  very  able  argumentation  of  the  subject. 

4.  M.  Gosselin  relates  a  case  in  which  Dr.  S^z^rie  successfully  injected  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  a  case  of  spina  bifida.  The  child  was  nine  ana  a  half 
months  old,  and  affected  with  paraplegia  and  incomplete  pandysis  of  the  upper 
extremities.  The  tumour  was  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  seated  at  the  lower 
lumbar  region.  It  had  opened  twice  spontaneously.  A  puncture  made  with 
a  hydrocele  trocar  let  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  lemon-coloured  fluid. 
Whilst  an  assistant  compressed  the  base  of  the  sac,  a  mixture,  consisting  of 
eoual  parts  of  water  ana  tincture  of  iodine,  was  thrown  in.  The  injection  was 
allowed  to  remain  three  minutes.  The  tumour  did  not  return ;  the  paralysis 
of  the  arms  soon  ceased,  the  paraplegia  graduallv  lessened,  and  two  years 
afterwards  the  child  could  walk  and  run.  She  is  stiU  affected  with  incontinenoe 
of  urine. 
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5.  Dr.  Strassmann  contributes  an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  congenital 
saoro-perineid  tumonrs^  the  study  of  which  is  interesting  not  alone  from  a 
pathoh)gical  point  of  yiew,  but  also  because  these  tumours  may  prove  a  Cause 
of  difficult  labour.  Wemher  (1843)  was,  savs  Strassmann,  the  first  who 
described  the  cystic  tumours  in  new-bom  infants.  He  proposed  the  name 
"  hygroma  cysticum."  From  their  seat  he  classified  them  as  nygroma  cysticum 
congenitum  colli,  h.  c.  c.  cervicis,  h.  c.  c.  axillare,  h.  c.  c.  sacrale  vel  perineale; 
Hie  last  kind  was  particularly  described  by  Lotzbeck  (1858),  who  called  them 
hollow  fibrous  tumours.  He  divided  the  sacral  cystic  formations  according 
to  their  histological  characters  into  three  groups :  Ist,  pure  cystic  tumours ; 
2,  mixed  cystic  tumours,  in  which  a  row  of  isolated  or  communicating  cysts 
was  united  by  an  intermediate  substance  of  considerable  thickness  to  a  larger 
tumour,  this  intermediate  substance  being  either  purely  cellular  (as.  Tor 
example,  carcinomatous)  or  connective  (fibrous);  and  3rdly,  agglomerated 
cystic  tumours,  in  which  the  cvsts  and  intermediate  substance  are  connected 
with  other  tissues,  cones,  cartilage,  &o.  Dr.  Strassmann  describes  two  cases, 
which  he  refers  to  the  category  of  proper  or  simple  cystic  formations.  The 
first  case  was  observed  by  Dr.  Strassmann's  brother  in  1856.  The  head  pre- 
sented, the  labour  was  arrested  when  the  breech  came  to  the  brim,  notwith-  . 
standing  energetic  uterine  action.  Manual  tractions  were  necessary  to  deliver. 
Child,  female,  living.  The  cause  of  the  obstruction  was  a  sacro-perineal 
tumour  of  considerable  magnitude.  Of  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  cnUd  two 
years  old,  it  sprang  from  the  lower  sacral  vertebroB,  having  a  broad  base.  The 
skin  covering  the  tumour  was  much  thinned  and  traversed  by  broad  veins. 
The  tumour  was  very  transparent  and  fluctuating,  compression  caused  no  pain 
nor  cerebral  symptoms,  as  is  the  case  in  hydrorachis.  The  vertebral  column 
was  throughout  perfect.  The  tumour  preventing  the  child  from  beine  either 
laid  down  or  carried  without  risk  of  mjury,  it  was  determined  to  reduce  it. 
Forty-seven  days  after  birth  more  than  a  quart  of  fluid  was  let  out  bj  a 
trocar.  The  sac  collapsed  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  solid  portion. 
No  nervous  symptoms  followed.  The  empty  bag  of  the  tumour  was  main- 
tained by  a  compress  against  the  left  dorsal  re^on.  The  bag  began  to  fill 
again,  and  another  puncture  was  made,  followed  by  iodine  injection.  Acute 
pain  ensued;  sleeplessness  and  febrile  movement.  In  October,  1858,  the 
tumour  was  traced  in  a  parchment-like  shrivelled  bag,  without  fluid  or  other 
contents. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  child  which  died  soon  after  birth.  The  labour 
was  easy.  Blood  was  issuing  from  a  tumour  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  attached 
by  a  broad  base  to  the  sacrum.  It  was  a  cystic  hyfi;roma.  Death  was  caused 
by  its  bursting  and  bleeding.  The  tumour  was  hollow  and  filled  with  coagub^ 
containing  also  a  smaller  cyst ;  it  extended  from  above  nearly  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  sacrum.  The  inner  membrane  presented  placenta-like  masses  of 
villous  excrescences. 

6.  Dr.  R.  Dohm  enters  upon  a  minute  investigation  of  the  subject  of  torsion 
of  the  umbilical  cord  as  a  cause  of  closure  of  the  vessels  and  death  of  the 
foetus  in  utero.  After  an  historical  retrospect,  he  relates  the  following  case : — 
A  primipara,  after  six  months'  pregnancy,  lost  the  sensation  of  the  foetal 
movements,  as  she  thought,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  fright.  From  this 
time  the  bodv  and  the  breasts  ceased  to  expand.  Six  montns  later  still — a 
year  from  date  of  conception — she  was  delivered.  The  child  was  macerated 
and  much  shrivelled.  The  development  corresponded  to  that  of  a  seven 
months'  child.  The  umbilical  cord  was  of  ordinary  thickness,  eighteen  inches 
long,  twenty-eight  times  coUed  from  right  to  left,  and  showing  at  its  foetal  end 
for  an  extent  of  three  inches  a  strong  constriction.  This  constricted  place 
was  only  filled  by  one  spiral  turn,    lie  navel  was  dragged  forwards.    On 
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iajectiou  the  yessels  were  foimd  permeable.  The  nmbilicfd  veui  ly^d,  howefer, 
«  diameter  of  only  half  a  line ;  whilst  a  little  above  the  stenosiB  its  diameter 
was  four  lines  ana  a  half.  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  cord  it  was  four  lines. 
The  arteries  were  also  proportionallj  constricted  at  the  same  spot.  The  walk 
of  the  vessels  exhibited  no  thickening  or  deposit  of  httmatoidin.  The 
Whartonian  matter  was  altogether  deficient.  The  placenta  was  in  process  of 
fatty  degeneration.  There  were  no  traces  of  apoplectic  effusi<ms  in  it  The 
fcBtus  euiibited  no  mark  of  pathological  change,  except  these  appearanees  in 
the  cord.  There  is  hence  no  doubt  that  the  torsion  of  the  cord,  and  especiallj 
the  stenosis  at  its  foetal  end,  was  the  cause  of  deatL 


The  memc»rs  in  the  following  list  could  not  be  analysed  from  want  of  space  :*- 

On  the  Suction-Apparatus  of  New-Bom  Children.     By  £.  von  Siebold. 

(Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Sept.  1861.) 
A  Guance  at  the  latest  Contributions  to  the  Question  oonoemiBg  the  Sexual 

Relation  of  New-Bom  Children.    By  Dr.  Floss.    (Monatsschr.  f.  GehurtaL, 

Sept.  1861.) 
Some  Observations  uwm  Extra-Uterine  Pregnancy.    By  Dr.  P.  U.  Walter. 

(Monatssdir.  f.  Qefourtok.,  186L) 
Amputation  of  the  Cervix  Uteri.    By  J.  Marion  Sims,  M.D.    (Trans,  of 

Med.  Soa  of  New  York,  1861.) 
Tenth  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Lying-in  Institutitm  of  Gottingea  for  years  1857- 

60.    By  Dr.  E.  V.  Siebold.    (Monatsschr.  f.  QeburtsL,  Oct.  1861.) 


RECENT  CONTINENTAL  KBSEABCHES  ON  THE  CHEMI8TRT 
OP  THE  EXCRETIONS. 

Ths  work  of  Bischoff  and  Yoit, '  On  the  Laws  oi  Nutrition  of  the  Camivora^* 
and  that  of  Voit, '  On  the  Influence  of  Common  Salt,  Coffee,  and  of  Muscular 
Exertion  on  the  Metamorphosis  of  Matter,'  have  given  a  new  and  most  im- 
portant start  to  the  phvsiology  of  nutrition. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  experiments  of  the  above-named  physiologists,  com- 

Slete  as  they  were  in  controlung  the  ingestion  utd  excretion  of  nitrogen,  were 
eficient  in  one  very  important  point — viz.,  in  not  giving  any  account  of  that 
other  not  less  important  factor  of  tissue^change — caroonic  acid.  This  deficiency 
has  now  been  supplied  by  Professor  Pettenkofer,  who,  with  the  pecuniary  help  cf 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  has  constructed  an  apparatus  which  answers  completely. 
The  small  sf)ace  allotted  to  the  present  communication  does  not  permit  of 
a  full  description  of  this  interesting  contrivance  ;*  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
chief  advantages  of  Pettenkofer's  i^paratus  are  twofold.  In  the  first  {Jaee,  the 
results  obtained  by  it  are  totally  controllable,  as  can  be  proved  at  any  moment 
by  placii^  in  the  apparatus  a  lighted  composite  candle,  the  amount  of  carbon 
contained  in  which  has  been  previously  determined  bv  elementary  analysis. 
For  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  as  determined  in  the 
apparatus  after  combustion  of  a  certain  weight  of  candle,  and  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  calculated  to  correspond  with  that  weight  of  candle,  as  found  by 
elementary  analysis,  ought  not  to  be  more  than  half,  or  at  the  utmost  one  p«r 
cent.,  if  nothing  is  amiss  with  the  apparatus.  The  second  great  advantage  is, 
that  man  or  animals,  whilst  experimented  upon  in  the  apparatus,  are  under 
entirely  natural  conditions ;  they  are  enclosed  in  a  room,  eight  feet  square^  in 
which  they  breathe  quite  (reely,  and  have  even  space  to  move  about. 

With  this  apparatus  Professor  Voit  has  been  enabled  to  complete  the  ex- 
periments on  the  nutrition  of  the  camivora  in  regard  to  the  ingestioA  tad 
elimination  of  carbon.    But  perhaps  of  greater  interest  than  thcM  esfcii- 

•  For  Mwh  a  detcriplioii,  tee  Medkml  Times  and  Gaxette,  Sep.  14,  ISSI. 
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Bieiits  on  dogs,  are  aiudo^us  experiments  whioh  hare  lately  been  made  by  an 
assistant  of  rrofessor  Yoit  on  man.  His  researches  sho\r,  that  nnder  certain 
conditions  in  man,  the  same  as  in  dogs,  th»  whole  quantity  of  nitrogen  taken 
in  the  food  reappears  again  in  the  urine ;  and  that  in  health  the  perspiration 
does  not  contain  any  ammonia  or  other  nitrogenous  compounds,  as  Funke  and 
others  had  asserted. 

In  r^ard  to  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  in  man,  the  chief  results 
hitherto  obtained  are  the  following,  all  figures  having  reference  to  the  elimi- 
nation within  twenty-four  hours  : — A  healthy  young  man,  of  73  kOogrammes 
weigbt,  exhaled,  whilst  remaining  in  complete  rest  and  eating  moderate  quantities 
of  mixed  food,  from  207  to  216.7  grammes  of  carbonic  acid.  Being  restricted 
to  food  oontaininff  no  nitrogen  whatever — as  starch,  sugar,  |at--^e  same 
individual  excretea  a  little  leu  carbonic  acid — ^viz.,  200'5  grammes. 

In  a  state  of  complete  inanition  (the  experiment  commencing  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  last  meal),  a  pretty  lar^  reduction  in  the  excretion  of  carbonic 
add  took  plaoe,  the  first  experiment  yielding  180*8  grammes,  uid  the  second 
160*9  grammes. 

After  a  meal  of  mat  quantities  of  meat  (4  lb.)  containing  no  fat  fthe  iat 
having  been  earefulhr  dissected  out),  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  waa 
found  higher  than  when  an  ordinary  quantity  of  mixed  food  was  taken,  and 
amounting  to  231*1  grammes.  The  highest  figure  was  obtained  after  a 
meal  on  as  much  mixed  food  as  could  oe  taken  without  causing  nausea^ 
the  excretion  of  carbonic  add  then  bdng  as  high  as  252*4  grammes. 
These  figures  show  that  in  man,  during  a  state  of  rest,  the  variations  in  the 
excretion  of  carbonic  add  keep  within  narrow  limits ;  the  greatest  difference 
between  a  state  of  inanition  and  a  state  of  over-feeding  on  a  mixed  diet 
amounting  to  no  more  than  39*6^.  In  this  respect  a  great  difference  shows 
itself  between  the  laws  of  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  and  those  of  the 
excretion  of  carbonic  add,  nitrogen  vairing  in  much  wider  ranges ;  for  the 
same  individual  excreted  daring  a  state  of  inanition  17*1  grammes,  and  after  a 
supmbundant  neal  on  meat  8G*3  grammes  of  urea. 

We  propose,  on  a  later  occadon,  to  give  further  details  of  these  interesting 
and  important  experiments. 


In  ilJUmoriam. 

Sm  JOHN  FORBES,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.ILS. 

BuBiHG  the  last  two  years  Death  has  made  sad  gaps  in  the  leading  ranks  of 
our  profesdon.  Bright,  with  his  deep  sagacity ;  Addison,  with  his  acute  per- 
ception ;  Todd,  with  his  singular  tact  and  insight ;  Baly,  with  his  calm  and 
calculating  iud^ent,  have  been  taken  away ;  and  now  we  have  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  i>nysician  who  possessed  qualities  equal  to  any  of  these,  and  who 
exerted  an  innuence  on  his  contemporaries  and  on  his  art  second  only  to  that 
of  Bichard  Bright. 

These  pases  are  an  impropriate  place  for  a  short  memoir  of  Sir  John  Forbes; 
for  his  diief  influence  on  the  art  or  medicine  was  owing  to  the  journal  which  he 
established  and  edited,  and  of  wldch  this  Review  is  the  successor.  It  is  right, 
then,  to  devote  here  a  few  pages  to  the  record  of  a  life  so  active,  useful,  and 
influential 

Sir  John  Forbes  was  bom  in  December,  1787,  at  Cuttlebrae,  in  the  parish  of 
Kathven,  Banffshire.    In  1799  he  went  to  the  Academy  of  Fordyce,*  and  ob- 

•  It  WAS  ai  tblt  fobool  that  he  fonned  that  iWendshlp  with  Sir  J»met  Clark,  which  lasted 
thramgh  his  e&lire  Ulis,  and  was  to  him  a  source  of  the  most  constant  pleasure. 
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tamiDff  a  Bursary  or  Exhibition  to  the  grammar-school  at  Aberdeen,  he  pro- 
ceeded there  in  1802.  In  the  following  year  he  entered  at  Marischal  College, 
in  Aberdeen,  and  remained  till  1806.  He  then  went  to  Edinburffli,  and  took 
the  diploma  of  surgery,  and  in  1807  entered  the  medical  service  oT  the  nayy. 

He  used  to  mention  that  he  came  up  to  London  by  a  Leith  smack,  and  was 
fourteen  dars  on  the  passage,  and  that  the  journey  down  io  Plymouth  to  join 
the  Royal  George,  to  which  ship  he  was  appointed,  took  three  days  and  ni^ts 
more.  He  remained  in  the  nayy  till  1816,  and  served  chiefly  m  the  North  Sea 
and  in  the  West  Indies. 

Those  who  knew  him,  even  as  an  old  man,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  forming 
an  idea  of  his  appearance  and  habits  at  this  time  of  his  life.  He  was  about  the 
middle  height,  and  was  strongly  and  squarely  built;  he  had  blue  eyes,  a  bright 
florid  complexion,  and  was  full  of  spirits,  frank  and  joyous.  His  manner  was 
bluff  and  hearty,  but  pleasing,  from  the  evidence  it  gave  of  sincerity  and  good- 
ness. His  habits  were  extremely  active.  Through  the  whole  of  hb  service  he 
was  a  hard  student,  and  besides  going  through  an  extended  course  of  classical 
reading,  he  learnt  French,  German,  and  Italian.  He  attributed  his  proficiency 
in  languages  to  being  for  several  months  in  a  smaU  sloop  with  no  one  to  speat: 
to  except  a  young  omcer  in  command.  A  quarrel  at  length  put  a  stop  even  to 
this  recreation,  and  Forbes  was  driven  to  his  books  for  sociehr  and  chan^. 

He  obtained  very  early  promotion,  in  consequence,  as  be  believed,  of  a 
Report  on  the  Meteorology  of  the  West  Indies.  No  report  of  the  kind  can 
now  be  found,  and  it  is  possible  that  promotion  was  granted  on  other,  and 
perhaps  better,  grounds.  At  this  time,  and  during  his  whole  life,  Dr.  Fori)es 
possessed  the  qualities  which  mark  so  many  of  nis  countrymen.  He  was  a 
thorou^  man  of  business — methodical,  accurate,  and  perfectly  to  be  relied  on. 
An  officer  of  that  stamp  is  of  much  greater  use  in  the  public  service  than  a 
man  of  mere  brilliancy  and  originality.  Br.  Forbes  must  have  been  a  first-rate 
officer,  and  his  qualities  in  this  respect  would  soon  have  become  apparent. 

When  in  the  West  Indies  he  became  flag  surgeon  to  Sir  P.  H.  Durham,  and 
acted  as  secretary  as  well  as  doctor;  he  wrote  many  of  Sir  P.  Durham's 
despatches,  and  was  with  him  when  he  took  Guadaloupe.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  present  at  the  capture  of  a  French  line-of-battle  ship  (Pomn^),  whose 
crew  was  terribly  cut  up  by  the  fire  of  a  small  brig,  commanaea  by  Lieutenant 
(afterwards  Sir  Charles;  Napier.  After  the  action,  Forbes  was  sent  on  board 
to  assist  the  French  surgeons,  as  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  squadron  who 
could  speak  French. 

In  1813  and  1814  he  served  in  the  home  squadron,  and  in  the  former  year 
occurred  an  incident  to  which  he  used  to  refer  as  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
his  life.  His  vessel  was  off  the  Elbe,  and  as  he  was  the  only  man  on  board 
who  could  speak  French,  he  was  sent  to  Bremen  with  despatches  to  a  Russian 
general  who  was  at  the  head  of  10,000  Cossacks.  A  letter  containing  an 
account  of  this  adventure  is  still  extant.  Forbes  was  both  surprised  and 
pleased  with  the  Cossacks.  Instead  of  a  tribe  of  savages,  he  found  a  set  of 
amiable  and  pleasant  men,  remarkably  courteous  among  themselves,  and  to  all 
strangers  except  the  French.  When  "brought  in  contact  with  the  French,  they 
seemed  suddenly  possessed  with  a  devil.  On  one  occasion  he  witnessed  the 
darker  side  of  the  Cossack's  character.  His  escort,  consisting  of  ten  Cossacks, 
surprised  two  French  gendarmes.  Instead  of  taldng  them  prisoners,  the 
Cossacks  cut  them  to  pieces  with  the  greatest  barbarity,  and  Foroes's  attempt 
to  save  them  only  caused  the  lance  of  a  Cossack  to  be  turned  against  himself. 
Before  the  men  were  dead,  their  bodies  were  rifled  and  stripped.  When  this 
was  over,  the  Cossacks  came  to  Forbes,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  returned 
to  their  previous  state  of  friendliness  and  good  temper.  The  marches  of  the 
Cossacks  astonished  him,  as  every  one  else.  Their  greatest  desire  was  at  that 
time  to  join  Wellington,  who  had  just  forced  the  Pyrenees  and  entered  France. 
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They  looked  upon  Wellington  as  the  first  general  in  Europe,  and  declared  tliat 
5000  of  them  woold  force  their  way  without  difficulty  across  France. 

It  was  soon  after  this  adventure  that  Dr.  Forbes  almost  lost  his  life  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  a  sailor  who  had  been  washed  overboard. 
He  was  a  strong  and  bold  swimmer ;  but  the  current  of  the  Elbe  was  so  rapids 
that  he  was  carried  down  two  miles  from  the  ship  before  he  was  picked  np. 
In  the  West  Indies  he  had  saved  the  life  of  a  man  in  the  same  wav. 

One  more  reminiscence  of  his  navy  life  may  be  permitted.  It  was  in  the 
North  Sea  that  Forbes  volunteered  for  a  cutting-out  expedition;  the  lieutenant 
in  command  showed  the  white  feather,  and  would  not  bring  the  boat  within 
reach  of  shot.  Forbes,  who  was  all  ardour  and  courage,  was  so  indknant  that 
te  tore  off  his  cutlass^  and  throwing  it  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with 
«ome  strong  expressions,  declared  that  he  would  not  be  caught  on  a  fool's 
errand  again. 

In  1816  came  the  reduction,  and  Dr.  Forbes,  with  many  others,  was  placed 
on  half-pay.  He  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  spent  a  whole  year  there 
i(I816-17).  He  ^aduated  in  1817,  and  wrote  an  Inaugural  Dissertation,  with  the 
title  "De  mentis  exercitatione  et  felicitate  exinde  derivata."  This  subject 
was  always  a  favourite  theme  with  him ;  it  was  clearly  handled  in  the  Disser- 
tation, and,  as  far  as  we  can  venture  to  speak  of  it,  the  Latin  seems  to  us  both 
elegant  and  clear. 

At  Edinburgh,  Forbes  attended  very  diligently  the  lectures  on  geologr  by 
Jameson,  and  it  was  on  the  advice  of  this  celebrated  teacher,  who  had  oeeu 
Tcquested  to  recommend  a  physician  acquainted  with  geology,  that  lie  deter- 
mined to  settle  at  Penzance,  where  he  succeeded  Dr.  Paris. 

He  remained  at  Penzance  till  1822,  and  during  the  ^p-eater  part  of  this  time 
was  busily  engaged  in  meteorolo^cal  and  geological  investigations.  He  was 
secretary  to  the  Geological  Society  there,  and  wrote  several  short  essays  of 
singular  merit.  The  'Observations  on  the  Climate  of  Penzance'  contains  per- 
haps still  the  best  account  of  thb  point ;  and  two  papers  on  the  '  Geology  of 
the  Land's-end,'  show  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  unwearied  industrv ; 
but  his  paper  on  the  'Temperature  of  Mines,'  written  in  1820,  is  certainly  the 
most  philosophical  of  idl  his  essays,  and  we  are  not  certain  that  he  ever  wrote 
anything  better  during  his  life.  It  is  still  much  referred  to  and  quoted  by 
writers  on  this  subject. 

In  1820  he  married  a  daughter  of  John  Bur^Esq.,  H.E.I.C.,  and  in  1822 
removed  to  Chichester,  as  successor  to  Sir  William  Burnett.  His  life  at 
CJhichester  has  been  so  well  sketched  by  a  friend  who  knew  him  intimately, 
that  we  shall  use  his  words  in  describing  this  part  of  his  life : 

**  Eariy  in  the  year  1832,  on  the  removal  of  the  late  Sir  William  Burnett  from  Chichester 
to  Lcmdon,  when  appointed  Director  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy, Dr.  Forbes 
became  a  resident  in  that  dty,  where  he  obtained,  and  for  twenty  snbseqnent  years  had, 
the  prindpal  practice,  extending  widely  over  the  neighbouring  district  of  Sussex.  At  that 
time  Chichester,  lUce  other  county  towns,  was  undisturbed  by  railways,  and,  under  the 
shade  of  the  cathedral,  had  an  air  of  repose  wliich  contributed  to  make  it  the  fivourite 
residence  of  a  number  of  quiet  families  of  a  certain  station  and  fortune,  of  those  of  retired 
4rfSoera  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  others  who — with  the  deigy  of  a  cathedral  town — 
formed  a  highly  agreeable  society,  courteous  and  polished,  a  little  old-fashioned,  but  so 
generally  refined  and  cheerftil,  that  a  pleasanter  abode  was,  perhaps,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  part  of  England.  When  Dr.  Forbes  selected  it  for  his  home,  he  was  in  the  most 
v^rons  period  of  his  life — actire,  lirely,  fhll  of  energy,  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of 
his  step,  and  his  almost  youthAil  bloom  and  freshness  of  complexion ;  every  movement 
was  expressive  of  an  animation  unusual  in  the  older  days  among  the  physicians  flourishing 
within  the  ancient  walls  of  undisturbed  provincial  cities.  His  hearty  manner  was  perhaps 
somewhat  nnpoliahed,  and  new  to  the  older  inhabitants ;  now  and  then  it  was  even  moody 
«nd  abrupt,  and  these  peculiarities  were  still  observable  in  his  later  years;  but  his  evident 
sincerity,  his  good  sense  and  his  general  intelligence,  soon  made  a  favourable  impression 
on  his  new  neighbours,  and  with  thehr  increased  knowledge  of  him  there  grew  the  utmost 
eonfldence,  not  only  in  his  skill  as  a  physician,  but  in  his  value  as  a  man.  His  uprightness, 
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$aiA  ih9  thenMigli  «b«eiiee  of  aftetatloB  In  lUl  that  tM  dM  nd  MOd,  w««  mak  ftppMolat^d, 
and  his  real  kindiraes  waa  more  and  more  perodred  the  more  kitlmateir  ^  ^^^  knowm^ 
Those  who  had  experienced  his  attenttont  in  tuflfering  and  aiekneei,  or  the  few  who  had 
the  pAirWege  of  meeting  him  when  a  few  ftiends  were  collected,  and  oonrersation  was  not 
ahilled  hf  formalitj,  were  fhlly  aware  what  manner  of  man  the  new  phyridan  was.  Of 
staling  meetings  of  this  kind,  those  at  the  house  of  the  late  renerahle  ht.  Sanden  mnsi 
ilBl  he  nmembered  bj  some  surriring  fHends  of  that  aceomplfshed  person,  who  belonged 
to  a  class  of  physieians  now  nearly  extiMt-*leanied»  poUehed,  modest  gentle*  imao« 
^Minted  with  any  of  the  ordinary  arts  of  obtaining  notoriety,  or  ereb  professional  snooess, 
10  which  they  scarcely  presumed  to  make  a  coaspicnous  claim.  8aoh  qualities  scarcely 
fitted  them  ror  bosfness  of  any  kind,  and,  except  in  such  examples  as  that  of  Br.  Sanden». 
V(%ere  an  ample  fbrtone  makes  a  medical  man  Independent  of  the  fkronr  of  the  public,  are 
m*  perhaps  altogether  to  be  reeommcnded  i  bit  they  were  nerer  moR  kttraetirely  mingled 
ttkft  in  the  character  ol  Dr.  Sanden.  He  was  then  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  for  at  least  forty  of  those  yean  he  hid  llred  In  great  retirement,  obeenring  a 
peculiar  regimen,  not  habitually  taking  animal  food,  never  taking  wine,  rising  very  early* 
and  never  dining  out,  and  only  known  to  the  community  around  him  by  a  benerolenco 
whMi  was  never  appealed  to  In  vain.  But  although  thus  carefblly  avoiding  publicity,  and 
leaAtog  tiie  life  of  a  secluded  scholar,  he  took  a  peouliar  pleasnre  in  seeing  men  of  more 
«aibWo«0  temperament,  and  listening  to  their  varied  diseoane.  Among  such  it  need 
•caroely  be  said  that  Dr.  Forbes  was  one  of  bis  partienlar  fevoarites,  to  whose  hopefhl 
Views  he  used  to  listen  with  almost  as  much  astonishment  as  admiration,  not  unfVequently 
hene^g  him  and  others,  entertained  in  bis  elegant  rethnement  in  the  South  Pltllant,  bjr 
Ibe  old  experience  that  had  made  him  sage,  and  always  charming  his  guests  (never  ex^ 
oeeding  three  or  four)  at  those  simple  entertainments  by  his  kindness,  hii  varied  coniofit 
tlont  and  his  gnoelU  vivacity.  It  was  efaiefly  at  these  agreeable  and  exdnslve  feoniona 
that  the  acquaintance  commenced  between  Sir  John  Forbes  and  Dr.  Conollyt  which  led  to 
their  being  in  alter  years  associated  In  some  medical  works  of  extent  and  importance. 
At  ChicheMer  they  were  In  some  sort  rivals  for  pntctloe,  hut  Dr.  Conolly  was  several  yearn 
younger  than  Dr.  Forbes,  and  the  rt  valshf  p  became  the  IbundatHm  of  a  life-long  IHcndshlp. 
When  the  *€yolep«dia  of  Practloal  MedMlne*  wm  Widertaken,  in  1811,  Dr.  OonollyV 
same  appeared  as  one  of  the  editors,  with  the  names  of  Dr.  Forbes  and  Dr.  Tweedle. 
43ome  years  afterward,  when  Dr.  Forbes  established  the  *  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,*  he  arranged  to  be  solely  associated  in  the  labour  of  that  work  with  Dr.  Conolly; 
and  this  arrangement  continued  until  the  latter  became  the  Resident  Physician  of  the- 
Hanwell  Asylum,  of  ttliich  the  duties  were  Incompatible  with  sustained  literary  work. 
The  lahonr  arising  o«t  of  these  undertaktags  was  a  wuroe  9t  continnal  delight  to  a  mttk 
of  Dr.  Forbes'B  habits  of  mind ;  and  during  their  wht^  progress  he  was  iudefatigsble, 
not  only  in  mere  editorial  work,  but  in  seeking  knowledge  fh>m  all  the  medical  writers 
of  past  ages,  and  enlaiging  his  experience  by  a  continual  correspondence  and  intercourse 
With  the  most  distinguished  of  his  professional  cotemporaries  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,, 
and  throughout  Europe,  and  in  America.  His  character  for  honour  and  integrity,  fer 
punctuality  and  good  feith,  enabled  him  to  oemaiand  the  servlees  of  most  of  the  dis- 
lingtlshed  medical  writers  of  his  time,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  their  eiterti,. 
conjoined  with  his  own,  have  left  an  Impressioii  an  mediohl  opinions  which  will  be  leco- 
gnised  Ibr  many  ftature  years. 

**From  the  Erst  few  months  of  Dr.  Forbes'B  becoming  a  practising  physician  at 
Gbleheeter  down  to  the  day  of  his  begrlnning  to  reside  in  London,  It  may  be  truly  said 
that  his  public  and  private  life  were  so  consistently  ordered  at  to  be  written  In  daily 
heneits  to  huaaaaity  and  science,  and  to  all  his  fellow«reatiires.  His  great  perseveranco 
nod  resolution  led  to  the  expansion  of  the  amall  Dispensary  of  that  dty  Into  an  Inftrmaiy, 
which  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  vahmble  of  the  eharitlee  of  Snssex.  Every  instl- 
totion  for  a  good  purpose,  for  the  extension  of  Judicious  aid  to  the  needy,  and  fer  the 
dUTMon  of  education  and  the  advancement  of  nsefhl  knowledge,  waa  patronised  by  hlA 
to  tiie  fhll  extent  of  his  power  and  opportunities.  Althoogh  disliking  all  idle  sacrMces 
to  what  is  called  society,  his  house  was  the  hospitable  resort  of  nran  of  science  and  Hieni- 
tnre.  Above  aU>  his  compassionate  regard  Ibr  the  sick  and  the  vaHoutly  afHoted,  Md  tite 
oxient  of  his  generoos  patronage  of  yoang  persons  of  talent  and  virtue,  whatever  thehr 
position  in  life,  althoogh  it  can  never  be  fhlly  Written  exoept  in  many  gratefld  hearts, 
was  such  as  to  deserve  perpetual  remembrance  auwhg  the  attributes  most  beooming  and 
Bkoet  hononrable  to  those  whose  Uvea  hams  been  #BVoted  to  tiM  aindy  and  pi«etice  «f 
phytic." 

In  1840,  Di'.  Forbes  removed  to  London,  and  in  1841  was  appointed 
Physician  to  the  Prince  Ck>nsort  and  to  the  Queen^s  HooAahokL  The  retsofifr 
for  this  removal  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

As  it  was  at  GhiehoBtM  that  the  ch^  part  of  Dr.  JFori^es's  profbssiD&altrork 
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WIS  done,  or  at  any  rate  planned,  this  saems  the  place  to  attempt  some  general 
eBtimate  of  Lis  character  and  mind,  so  ai  to  guide  us  in  our  judgment  of  his 
future  literary  and  scientific  career. 

The  moral  qualities  which  are  alluded  to  in  the  memorandum  vre  have  just 
quoted,  w^  perhaps  those  which  were  most  strongly  marked  in  Dr.  Forties's 
eharacter.  lie  was  one  of  the  most  truthful  of  men ;  this  was  partly  from  a 
habit  of  mental  aocuraoy,  partly  from  an  ori^pbial  sound  moral  disposition. 
This  extreme  honesty  guided  hmi  in  everythmg — in  every  action,  in  every 
thought,  in  every  sentence  he  ever  wrote.  It  was  that  which  gave  him  his 
immense  influence,  and  in  great  measure  won  for  him  the  regard  of  so  many  of 
his  brethren. 

His  benevolence  was  almost  as  marked  a  feature  in  his  character.  It  was 
shown  in  all  ways,  in  constant  kindness  and  assistance  to  individuals,  in  the 
most  strenuous  support  of  charitable  institutions.  Both  in  Chichester  and 
London  his  private  and  public  charities  were  almost  incredible.*  He  was  iu 
this  respect  almost  lavish  with  his  money,  and  prodigal  of  his  time.  But  he 
was  not  merely  generous  with  money ;  he  was  ready  with  advioe,  sympathy, 
and  help  in  all  waj3.  He  was  generous  also  in  his  estimation  of  the  early 
work  or  voung  members  of  our  Profession ;  whenever  he  saw  honesty,  and,  as 
he  thought,  merit,  he  sought  it  out  and  befriended  it.  He  has  been  thought 
to  be  a  severe  critic ;  he  was  in  reality  a  most  lenient  judge ;  when  he  was 
severe,  he  was  so  at  the  instanoe  of  his  truthful  judgment,  and  at  the  oost  of 
his  kindness  of  heart. 

With  all  this  kindness  of  heart  he  had  a  certain  impetuosity  of  temper, 
which  led  him  to  take  ri^id  and  strong  views.  Especially  when  his  maal 
juc^ment  condemned  a  man,  or  an  action,  he  was  forcible,  perhaps  sometimes 
undulv  so,  in  the  expression  of  his  omnion.  He  had  very  little  of  the  pro* 
verbial  caution  of  his  countrymen.  His  mind  was  of  that  strong  and  de- 
termined cast  which  is  not  given  to  reticence,  or  can  tolerate  ambiguity.  What 
he  thought  he  expressed,  and  oftentimes  more  strongly  than  in  a  calmer 
moment  he  might  hare  approved.  This  impetuosity  was  at  variance  with  his 
habit  of  correct  thinking,  and  with  his  great  tenderness  of  heart.  As  yeara 
psssed  over,  it  was  more  and  more  contrcMled  by  these ;  and  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  perfect  and  even  moral  character 
than  that  which  he  possessed.  At  all  periods  of  his  life  he  was  perfectlv  free 
from  malice,  and  he  was  very  forgiving  when  he  had  been,  or  considered  him- 
sdf  to  have  been,  unjustly  treatM. 

His  intellectual  gifts  were  of  a  very  high  order,  but  perhaps  were  not  equal 
to  his  moral  qualities.  His  truthfulness  was  here  also  a  marked  characte- 
ristic. During  his  college  life,  and  while  in  the  navy,  he  was  fond  of  writing 
verses,  and  some  pretty  vigorous  little  poems  were  published  in  some  of  the 
West  Indian  papers.  He  had  oommand  of  words  and  of  good  sensible 
thouffhts,  but  he  was  wanting  in  imafftnatioiL  and  orifi^inality.  The  divme 
insigot  of  the  poet  was  not  his,  and  of  this  he  was  himseu  conscious.  All  his 
life,  nowever,  he  was  a  great  reader  of  poetry  and  fiction,  and  was  an  ardent 
Shakspcarian.  When  he .  lived  in  London  he  scarcely  ever  missed  a  repre-^ 
sentatiOQ  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  and  he  read  Shakspeare  aloud  with 
considerable  dramatic  power.  His  pleasure  in  seeing  good  acting  brought  him 
into  contact  with  many  actors,  and  he  attended  a  large  number  in  London,  and 
alwavs  mtuitously.f  He  had  all  the  ardour  of  a  Scotchman  for  the  songs  of 
SooUand,  and  would  go  anywhere  to  hear  one  of  his  national  melodies. 

In  early  life  he  was  more  interested  in  literature  than  in  scnence,  and  th« 

•  LBce  most  beiMVolent  in«B,  ho  was  extremely  fond  of,  and  kind  to,  animal*,  and 
alWBfa  bad  pots  of  aone  kind,  oqMOially  dof^ 

t  Tb«  BMnagen  of  the  Co?enl  Garden  Theatrical  Fasd  premited  bin,  in  1S40,  with  a 
handiome  direr  onp,  in  tettimonf  of  theae  ter? ioa*. 
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circamstances  of  his  life  did  not  f  ullToall  out  the  power  of  original  investigaticMi 
¥^liich  he  undoubtedly  possessed.  His  powers  ot  perception  were  very  good ; 
he  WHS  not  a  rapid  man,  but  he  was  not  at  all  one-sided.  He  seized  ajQ  the 
asi>ects  of  a  case,  and  his  great  truthfulness  and  accuracy  led  him  to  be  neyer 
satisfied  till  he  had  done  so.  His  judgment  was  quite  judicial ;  ^P  considered 
and  balanced,  and  apportioned  with  tne  utmost  impartiidi^ ;  he  tried  in  all 
cases  to  cultivate  a  rigorous  indifference,  and  to  wdcome  the  final  decision, 
however  at  variance  this  might  be  with  his  previous  convictions  or  wishes. 
Partly  perhaps  from  original  constitution,  partly  from  his  acquired  habit  of 
thought,  the  tone  of  his  mind  was  sceptical ;  before  forming  an  opinion  he 
required  the  most  complete  and  indisputable  evidence.  Yet,  in  contrast  with 
these  qualities,  and  in  contradiction  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
character  so  strong,  and  in  many  respects  so  self-reliant,  he  was  a  good  deal 
under  the  influence  of  those  whom  he  respected.  This  occasionally  was 
injurious,  and  the  few  mistakes  into  which  he  fell  in  his  judgments  on  men 
and  books  were  owing  to  this  peculiarity  of  his  mind. 

This  mind,  so  lar^  and  so  strong,  was  also  to  active.  Work  of  some  sort 
was  a  necessity  for  it,  and  certainly  Sir  John  Forbes  acted  up  to  the  views  he 
enforced  in  his  '  Inaugural  Thesb,  and  in  the  little  lecture  he  published  thirty- 
three  years  later,  'On  Happiness  in  Relation  to  Work  and  Knowled^.' 

In  addition  to  various  lectures  and  little  essays,  he  published,  m  1821,  a 
trsmslation  of  Laennec's  great  work  on  '  Auscultation.  His  accurate  mind 
foresaw  the  creat  weight  of  this  new  discovery,  and  in  this  he  was  in  advance 
of  most  of  the  physicians  of  the  day.  Even  Dr.  Baillie,  to  whom  the  trans- 
lation was  dedicated,  expressed  doubts  whether  auscultation  would  ever  be 
used  in  general  practice,  although  this  great  patholoeist  fully  appreciated 
Laennec's  discoveries  in  morbid  anatomy.  Some  years  Gtter  Forbes  published 
a  translation  of  Avenbrugger  on  'Percussion.'  Had  he  been  ambitious  of 
notoriety  or  fond  of  money,  this  would  have  been  the  time  for  his  removal  to 
London.  He  would  have  had  the  large  practice  in  chest  complaints  which  fell 
to  others  who  brought  Laennec's  views  oefore  the  public.  The  translation  of 
Laennec  went  through  three  editions ;  it  has  long  been  out  of  print,  but  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  masterwork,  which  marks  an  epoch,  should  not 
be  more  fully  known  to  the  younger  practitioners.  Succeeding  writers  on 
auscultation  nave  added  little  to  Laennec's  statements ;  succeeding  writers  on 
pathology  have  lost  something  of  his  clearness  and  precision.  If  Forbes  had 
continued  the  editions  with  notes  and  emendations,  the  work  would  still  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  one. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  publication  of  this  work  that,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Tweedie  and  Dr.  CJonolly,  Dr.  Forbes  projected  the  '  Cyclopaedia  of 
Medicine.'  The  ori^;inal  idea  of  this  gr^  work  was  Dr.  Tweedie's.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  mquire  what  share  of  merit  should  be  assigned  to  each  of 
the  three  editors.  Were  Sir  John  Forbes  now  living,  he  would  insist,  with  all 
the  generosity  of  his  nature,  on  the  claims  of  his  c(Mleagues,  and  would  ignore 
his  own.  But  the  '  Cyclopedia'  was  so  great  a  work,  t&t  the  credit  due  for 
its  successful  issue  is  enough  for  any  three  men.  The  character  of  Forbes' 
mind  was  precisely  fitted  for  this  sort  of  work.  His  wide  reading,  his  careful 
judgment,  his  honesty,  and  his  methodical  and  business  habits,  made  him,  to 
use  the  expression  of  one  who  knew  aU  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  "  the 
life  of  the  work."  .  His  own  articles  are  most  excellent,  and  the  one  on  Aus- 
cultation we  should  still  recommend  to  the  student  commencin|f  the  study  of 
the  physical  examination  of  the  chest.  It  would  form  a  «)od  mtroduction  to 
the  elaborate  works  of  Walshe  or  Scott  Alison.  In  the  '  Cydopfledia'  was  also 
inserted  the  "  Bibliography,"  which  he  subseauently  expanded  into  a  separate 
work.    The  *  Cyclopaedia'  was  commenced  in  1832,  and  completed  in  1835. 

When  this  great  work  was  nearly  completed,  Dr.  Forbes  planned,  and  with 
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his  friend  Dr.  Gonolly  commenoed,  the  publication  of  the  '  British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Beview/  He  has  himself,  in  the  last  number  of  this  journal,  pub- 
lished  in  1847,  given  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  motives  which  led  to 
the  publication  of  this  Reyiew ;  of  the  rules  which  guided  him  in  its  editorial 
arrangements,  and  of  the  sal^and  expenses  of  the  jouma].  He  conducted  it 
for  twelve  years  (1836-47)--iour  years  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  ConoUy,  and 
eifht  years  alone  after  Dr.  ConoU/s  new  duties  at  Hanwell  compelled  uim  to 
withdraw  from  partidpMition  in  the  labour  either  of  editing  or  reviewing.* 

The  effect  of  this  Review  on  medical  literature,  opimon,  and  practice  has 
been  enormous.  The  fair,  candid  tone  of  criticism,  tne  careful  collection  of 
facts,  the  freedom  from  all  party  bias,  have  now  been  received  as  the  basis  of  all 
medical  reviewing,  and  for  this  the  profession  is  indebted  to  Sir  John  Forbes. 
The  mere  literary  merits  of  the  Review  were  great ;  its  scientific  character  was 
still  higher.  It  may  fearlessly  be  affirmed  that  it  did  more  than  anything  else 
to  gain  for  British  medicine  a  high  position  in  the  estimation  of  Continental 
phvsicians.  'Forbes'  Review'  soon  oecame  known  and  read  all  over  Europe ; 
and,  indeed,  in  Qermany  its  character  was  even  higher  than  in  this  country. 
In  America,  also,  its  reputation  was  high,  and  its  sale  considerable. 

At  the  time  of  its  publication,  the  '  Medico-Chirui^cal  Review*  of  Dr. 
James  Johnson  was  the  only  English  quarterly  medical  journal.  The  '  London 
Repository,'  a  monthly  journal  of  great  merit,  which  most  flourished  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  had  died  out ;  the  '  Medical  Journal'  (also  a  monthly 
publication),  and  the  '  London  Review/  which  succeeded  it,  had  been  killed 
by  Johnson's  vigour  and  originality,  and  now  '  Johnson's  Review'  was  itsdf  to 
suffer  a  serious  reverse  at  the  hand  of  this  new  competitor  for  popular  favour. 
Dr.  James  Johnson  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  oonsiderable  powers ;  when  he 
commenced  his  Review,  he  conducted  it  with  much  skill ;  his  criticisms,  and 
those  of  his  son  at  a  later  date,  were  seldom  profound,  but  were  highly  vigo- 
rous and  telling.  Authors  did  not  like  him,  for  he  extracted  their  oest  pas- 
sages, and  no  one  turned  to  the  works  themselves.  Publishers  did  not  approve, 
for  men  bought '  Johnson's  Review,'  and  nothing  else.  But  the  public  appre- 
ciated and  bought.  The  circulation  of  the  'Medico-Chimrgical  Review'  was 
laige ;  it  is  understood  that  at  one  time  it  averaged  2600  copies. 

But  with  success  James  Johnson  became  careless ;  his  reviews  were  some- 
times apparently  entirelv  made  up  by  sdssors  and  paste ;  he  paid  no  contribu- 
tors for  many  years,  ana  hence  accepted  reviews  from  any  one,  careless  of  the 
motives  which  actuated  the  writers.  He  paid  little  attention  to  foreign  litera- 
ture, and  as  long  as  he  was  not  didl,  cared  for  little  else. 

All  this  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  a  man  of  Forbes's  accuracy,  fairness,  and 
wide  reading.  He  therefore  established  a  Review  in  which  the  contributors 
were  paid ;  and  though  the  remuneration  was  not  great,  yet  it  and  the  character 
of  the  Review  together  soon  caused  it  to  be  considered  a  favour  to  write  a 
review,  instead  of  its  being  a  favour  to  give  one.  Forbes's  principle  was  to 
get  the  best  and  most  impartial  man  to  review  a  book,  and  never  to  admit  a 
review  written  by  either  fnend  or  foe.  He  did  away  with  the  practice  of 
gutting  an  author,  though  he  liked  good  analytical  reviews.    He  attempted 

■  The  first  annonnoemeiit  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Hedlcal  Beriew  was  made  in 
May,  1835,  and  issued  from  Paternoster-row,  the  names  of  the  editors  being  Dr.  Forbes 
and  Dr.  Conollj.  After  tliat  annoancement,  Dr.  Forbes  considered  himself  fortunate  in 
eflbeting  an  agreement  for  its  publication  by  Mr.  Churchill.  We  learn  fVom  Dr.  Conolly 
that  nearly  all  the  editorial  labour  was  performed  by  Dr.  Forbes  alone,  but  that  the 
correspondence  between  the  editors  was  constant;  and  he  adds,  that  he  remembers  Dr. 
iV)rbes*B  liyely  communication  to  him  of  his  first  introduction  to  Mr.  Churchill,  which  took 
plaee  at  Chichester,  and  made  an  impression  that  was  never  eflkoed.  In  reality.  Dr. 
Forbes  met  in  the  liberal  publisher  precisely  the  energetic  and  exact  man  of  business 
Which  a  new  and  extensive  undertaking  required,  and  one  in  whom  he  felt  he  could  place 
entire  confidence.    The  first  number  of  the  Beriew  appeared  in  January,  1886. 
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to  give  an  account  of  every  part  of  medicine,  and  of  all  prc^reBS,  wherevor 
made :  and  he  conseqnently  made  the  foreign  department  of  his  Re?iew  ex- 
tremely fnll  and  valuable.  At  the  dose  of  his  editorial  career  he  summed  up 
his  principles  in  a  quotation  from  Bacon  on  "great  place,"  which  he  recon- 
mended  to  his  successor,  but  which  it  will  do  evfry  man  good  to  Uy  to  hmtt. 
The  effect  of  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Eeyiew*  was  soon  marked, 
and  was  most  beneficial.    Dr.  James  Johnson  made  great  exertions  to  im* 

?rove  his  Journal,  and  he  associated  with  himself  some  able  contributon. 
opposition  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  '  Medico- Cbirurgical  Review/ 
ana  had  it  been  as  good  before  as  after  the  establishment  of  Forbes's  Joumalj 
it  is  possible  that  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review^  would  never  have 
been  issued. 

Dr.  Forbes  appeared  to  have  fancied  that  his  Journal  would  get  into  circu- 
lation without  injuring  Dr.  Johnson's;  but  the  result  was  that  the  two 
journals  divided  the  reading,  or  rather  the  subscribing  public,  between  them» 
and  that  neither  was  profitable  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Dr.  Forbes's 
kind  heart  appears  to  have  felt  some  compunction  when  he  heard  liow  the  cir- 
culation of  his  opponent  had  gone  down.    In  a  letter  to  his  publisher  be 

** What  fou  fell  mc  of  the  circulation  of  ovr  brother  surprises  me  much.  I  cannot  7«t 
twUero  it ;  surdy  we  cannot  hare  so  reduced  the  sale.  I  own  I  fbel  rather  hurt  at  tha 
Idea  of  haring  done  so.  SiiU,  as  I  have  only  used  legitimate  neans,  doing  only  wkat 
SMdlcal  science  had  a  right  to  demand  of  me,  and  what  he  ooght  to  imve  done,  I  oan  bavf 
nothing  to  reproach  myseif  witlL** 

The  writers  in  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Review*  were  very  numerous,  and 
many  men  of  note  in  the  present  day  contributed  to  it.  All  that  Forbes 
demanded  of  a  reviewer  was,  ^  Has  he  the  best  knowledge  ?  Is  he  impartial 
and  fair  ?**  If  a  review  was  unfavourable,  he  never  shruik  from  the  odium  its 
publication  might  bring  on  him,  and  in  this  way  he  incurred  a  few  enmities^ 
and  lost  a  few,  a  very  few,  friends. 

At  this  time  of  day  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  be  interesting,  to  name  a  few 
of  the  early  contributors.  -  Forbes'  provincial  position  and  the  great  interest 
lie  always  took  in  the  Provincial  Association  established  by  Sir  Charles 
Hastings,*  led  him  in  the  first  instance  to  seek  for  reviews  annrng  his  country 
friends.  The  first  article  in  the  Review,  a  long  and  careful  analysis  of  Pre* 
fessor  Bene's  (of  Pesth)  'Elementa  Medicinae,'  was  written  by  Professor 
Alison,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  this  wise  and  good  physician  continued 
to  write  reviews  for  the  Journal  and  its  successor.  Dr.  Gonolly,  as  misbt 
be  supposed,  was  a  frequent  and  most  excellent  contributor,  and  his  artides 
on  Insanity,  Public  Health,  and  Personal  Hygiene,  are  most  valuable  Reviews. 
Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  Sir  Robert  Carswell,  Dr.  Streeten,  of  Worcester,  Mr. 
Newnort,  Mr.  Dabymple,  Mr.  Domier,  Mr.  G.  Toynbee,  and  Dr.  Rigby,  wrote 
largely.    We  trust  we  shall  not  offend  some  gentlemen  who  still  happily  r^ 

*  The  ProTlndal  Medical  and  Surgical  Association  was  formed  at  a  meeting  of 
about  fifty  medical  men,  held  in  the  Board-room  of  the  Worcester  Infirmary  on  the  19th 
of  Joly,  1883,  on  the  invitation  of  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  the  foander.  The  late  venerable 
Dr.  Edwrard  Johnstone,  of  Birmingham,  presided ;  and  those  present  inoladed  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Midland  and  Western  counties  of  England. 
Sir  John  Forbes,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  proceedings  oLUdB 
important  association,  and  contributed  a  raluable  paper  to  the  second  Tolume  of  its  Traaa- 
aotions  (188-1),  on  the  *  Medical  Topography  of  the  District  of  the  Land's-end  ;*  comprising 
its  natural  and  physical  history,  its  history— clril,  economical,  and  statistical.  This  paper 
is  Aill  of  interesting  partjcnlars  of  a  peculiar  portion  of  our  island,  collected  with  hia 
usual  industry  and  related  with  his  usual  clearness.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  map  of  the 
district,  taken  from  Dr.  Boase's  Geological  Map.  The  medical  history  of  the  district  wit 
the  subject  of  a  second  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  fourih  volume  of  the  Tranaaetionfl 
(1S8SX  This  paper  remarkably  exemplifies  the  author's  habits  of  dUigent  observatica* 
and  the  section  on  the  Diseases  of  Miners  is  fhll  of  curious  and  instructive  matter. 
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vain  among  us,  if  we  mention  the  numes  of  Dr.  Brown  of  Sunderland,  the 
two  Builars  of  Southumpton,  Dr.  Farr  (who  wrote  some  admirable  statistical 
articles),  Mr.  Cock,  Mr.  North,  Dr.  Sjrmonds,  Dr.  Joy,  Dr.  Mackenzie 
Mr.  XJre,  Dr.  Carpenter,  as  among  those  who  wrote  for  the  first  three  or 
four  volumes,  boortly  afterwards  the  names  of  Apjohn,  Jones,  Lajooek» 
Paget,  Taylor,  Wabh^  Spencer  Wells»  and  West  are  found,  and  then 
the  reviewers  become  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned. 

In  tlie  first  few  numbers  there  were  only  six.  or  eight  reviews,  but  subse- 
quently the  number  was  increased  to  ten,  twelve,  sixteen,  and  even  more.  Tb» 
snorter  notices  numbered  from  twelve  to  twenty,  and  the  extracts  fromforeiga 
journals,  which  were  given  with  the  greatest  care,  occupied  from  sixty  to 
ninety  pages. 

Of  the  character  of  the  reviews  we  have  said  enough.  They  were  oertainlj 
not  light  or  amusing  reading,  but  with  scarcely  an  exception  the  subjects  were 
well  ctioeen,  and  the  reviews  were  well  and  carefully  written.  At  a  later 
period  many  of  them  became  scientific  essays  of  very  great  value,  and  there  can 
be  few  better  exercises  for  a  young  physician  than  to  go  through  a  course  of 
reading  in  Forbes's  Journal.  Forbes  managed  to  stamp  upon  it  everywhere  the 
charactar  of  his  own  mind— justice,  accuracy,  depth.  He  did  not  write  many 
loi^  reviews,  but  many  of  the  shorter  notices  are  by  Lim,  and  he  often  addea 
weighty  paragraphs  to  the  reviews  of  others.  Some  of  these  paragraphs  show 
the  man  better  than  anything  else.  We  can  well  remember  being  very  mudi 
etrudc  with  a  paragraph  attached  to  a  review  of  a  work  of  a  man  of  genius, 
who  unfortunately  possessed  some  of  the  infirmities  of  genius.  The  review 
itself  was  not  by  Forbes,  bat,  as  we  subsequently  learnt,  he  added  the  para- 
graph wo  refer  to.  We  cannot  avoid  quoting  it  as  au  instance  of  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  man.  After  some  remarks,  severe  but  cer- 
tainly not  too  severe,  on  the  querulous  and  unmanly  complaints  of  neglect 
and  want  of  appreciation  and  reward  from  the  author  in  question,  the  review 
continues— 

**  Sach  an  exhibition  of  the  workiogs  of  mere  intellectaal  ambition  maj  nseftdly  show 
the  ntter  worthlcssnets  of  mere  int^eotaal  endowment.  There  is  a  wiadom,  we  belieTe,  as 
wdl  as  a  happinees,  which  has  its  root  in  the  affections  and  moral  qualities ;  and  where  it 
ioarishes,  the  mind  expattates  ttetly  and  cbeerlhlly  beneath  its  modest  shade.  In  oar 
tiae  this  eooroe  of  wisdom  is  too  little  sought.  The  fruit  of  knowledge  is  too  oftcft 
gathered  as  a  mere  means  of  procuring  worldly  distinction  and  advantage,  and  if  these  do 
not  follow,  the  blessed  fruit  itself  tarns  but  to  biUemess.  Hence  arise  heart-burnings, 
and  Jealous  controversies,  and  all  that  so  often  makes  the  minds  of  scientific  men  un« 
amiable,  and  their  lives  a  waste  of  sour  dlssatisfliction ;  and  all  that  so  often  causes  them, 
when  oolleoCed  into  societies,  to  constitute  but  a  community  of  an^jy  and  stinging  insects, 
wiMe  foibles  and  whose  fierceness  console  and  amuse  those  who  possess  no  science  at  all. 
£vai  this  author,  asj^ring  as  lie  does  to  the  fame  of  Bacon,  forgets  one  at  least  of  th« 
limitations  of  knowledge  set  fbrth  by  that  great  and  imperfect  man  in  the  outset  of  his 
work  on  its  profidence  and  advancement :  *  that  we  make  application  of  our  knowledge  to 
give  ourselves  repose  and  contentment,  and  not  distaste  or  repining.* 

"  The  man  of  science,  to  be  happy,  must  pursue  science  with  exalted  aim;  forget  that 
there  are  Royal  Sooieties  and  books  of  periodical  criticism;  and  knowing  how  small  a 
eorner  of  the  curtain  that  hides  aU  truth  from  man's  gaae  can  be  lifted  up  by  any  one 
hand*  should  be  chariUUe  towards  those  labouring,  like  himself,  for  all  time.  In  this 
•phit,  with  imfeigned  sorrow  we  say  it,  this  author  appears  to  us  to  be  eminently  wanting; 
and  great  as  his  merits  unquestionably  are,  and  praiseworthy  and  admirable  his  labours, 
this  defect  will  detract  from  his  Just  reputation  until,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  trifies 
Which  trouble  the  surihce  of  science  are  swept  down  tlie  gulf-stream  of  human  eveatt, 
and  the  solid  deposits  alone  remain  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  great  continent  oC 
truth," 

We  doubt  whether  iw  wiser  or  a  better  lesson  was  ever  given  to  irritable  and 
immitient  genius. 

Dr.  Forbes  was  always  very  careful  in  concealing  the  names  of  his  reviewers. 
Whether  he  was  right  or  not  in  this  may  be  a  question;  but  he  thought  so. 
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and  it  was  a  point  of  honour  with  him,  neither  to  divnl^  nor  to  give  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  name  of  a  reviewer.  He  inserted  m  his  own  copy  of 
the  Eeyiew  the  names  of  the  writers,  and  that  copy  he  left  at  his  death  *'to 
his  good  friend  and  faithful  publisher,  Mr.  Churchill,  as  a  small  mark  of 
esteem  and  regard."  It  is  by  Mr.  Churchill's  courtesy  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  learn  the  names  of  the  early  writers  in  the  Review. 

In  1840  Dr.  Forbes  determined  to  remove  to  London.  His  motive  was 
simply  to  improve  the  '  Review.'  He  felt  that  in  London  he  would  have  a 
larger  staff,  and  would  be  able  to  gather  more  completely  the  scientific  harvest 
of  the  day.  At  that  time  he  was  completely  absorbed  in  the  *  Review,'  and 
was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  improve  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  a  sacrifice;  his  practice  at  Chichester  was  very  good;  he  often 
made  as  much  as  1500/.  a-year;  he  was  universally  esteemed  and  liked.  He 
was  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  was  conscious  that  the  time  for  having  a  good 
London  practice  was  past.  His  appointment  to  the  Household  would  nave 
been  a  bait  to  some  men ;  we  question  whether  it  was  so  for  him.  We  think 
he  was  influenced  solely  by  his  wish  to  make  the  'Review'  still  worthier. 

There  is  no  doubt  tlutt  he  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  that  for  several  years 
the  'British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review '  was  as  ^d  in  all  respects  as  such 
a  journal  can  be  made.  Its  circulation  was  fair ;  it  was  not  unprofitable,  and 
its  verdict  on  books  and  men  was  invariably  looked  to  as  the  most  able  and 
honest  that  could  be  given. 

During  this  period  Sir  John  Forbes  published  nothing  except  some  short 
lectures,  and  an  account  of  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  some  mesmeric  phe- 
nomena. He  succeeded  in  perfectly  exposing  the  tricks  of  various  reputed 
somnambulists,  but  it  seems  a  complete  waste  of  power  when  we  read  the 
account  of  the  dealii^  of  his  vij^rous  mind  with  these  shallow  pretenders. 
It  is  really  like  the  Warrior  running  down  a  Thames  wheny. 

The  period  from  1840  to  1846  must  be  considered  to  have  been  a  prosperous 
and  happy  one.  He  was  respected  by  all,  was  looked  on  with  affection  by 
many ;  ne  knew  himself  to  be  useful,  and  must  have  felt  that  in  his  way  he  was 
powerful  and  influential. 

In  1846,  however,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  liad  considerable  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  '  Review,'  and  on  Sir  John  Forbes  himself.  We  allude 
to  his  celebrated  article  on  "  Homoeopathy,  Allopathy,  and  Young  Physic.'* 
The  effect  of  this  article  must  be  allowed  to  have  lieen  in  the  firet  instance 
(iisastrous.  That  Forbes,  to  use  his  own  words,  had  only  one  object  in  writing 
it — ^viz.,  "  the  improvement  of  the  medical  profession,"  all  who  knew  him  and 
his  inmost  thougnts,  would  testify.  But  the  article  must,  we  believe,  be  now 
admitted  to  have  been  a  mistake.  Even  now,  on  re-perusing  it,  we  are  astonished 
that  a  man  of  such  judgment  could  have  written  some  part  of  it.  Although 
with  the  lone  which  was  natural  to  him,  and  with  the  sarcasm  which  he  could 
wield  at  wul,  he  tore  to  pieces  the  nonsense  of  infinitesimal  doses,  and  the 
absurd  idea  that  almost  all  diseases  are  caused  by  the  itch ;  and  although  he 
did  not  bring  forward  a  single  argument  in  support  of  Hahnemann's  hypothesis 
that  **  Like  cures  like,"  he  yet  spoke  of  Hahnemann,  not  only  with  respect, 
but  as  one  who  should  be  pmced  on  a  level  with  **  Paracelsus,  or  Stam,  or 
Silvius,  or  Boerhaave,  or  Brown."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  sort  of 
analogy  he  found  between  these  several  men,  and  especially  between  the  weak, 
dreaming,  illogical,  and,  as  we  believe,  insincere  mind  of  Hahnemann,  and  the 
subtle  spirit  which  animated  Stahl,  or  the  close  and  sustamed  powers  of  ob- 
servation which  made  Boerhaave  famous  throughout  Europe. 

But  this  was  not  his  only  offence  in  this  article ;  he  used  the  term  "Allo- 
pathy" as  applicable  to  the  ordinary  practitioners,  although  it  neither  expresses 
their  creed,  nor  explains  their  practice,  and  in  his  vehement  onslaught  on  the 
enormous  evib  resulting  from  indiscriminate  drug-giving,  he  did  not  perhaps 
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sufficieiiily  point  out  that  his  strictures  were  directed,  not  against  the  proper 
use  of  drugs  in  their  proper  places,  but  against  that  indiscriminate  dosing 
which  looked  upon  the  human  body  merely  as  an  appointed  and  convenient 
place  for  stowing  away  mixtures  at  three  and  sixpence,  and  pills  at  half  a 
crown.  In  insisting  strongly  on  the  curatiye  powers  of  Nature,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  aiding  and  not  impeding  them,  he  aid  not  sufficiently  consider,  or 
at  anj  rate  state,  that  this  doctrine  has  always  been  taught,  and  by  the  best 
physicians  has  always  been  practised. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  article  was  not  understood.  What  was  ob- 
jectionable was  on  the  surface ;  what  was  excellent  and  good — ^and  much  of  it 
was  so — was  less  apparent.  If  any  other  man  had  written  it,  it  would  have 
been  of  less  moment ;  but  that  the  wise  and  accurate  Forbes  should  have  done 
80,  seemed  almost  incredible.  What,  then,  were  the  reasons  that  led  him  to 
write  it  P    They  may  perhaps  have  been  these. 

His  natural  scepticism  and  his  logical  mind  led  him  to  be  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  loose  evidence  which  is  all  that  can  be  brought  to  prove  the  efficacy 
of  some  even  of  our  boasted  medicines.  He  was  siso  extremely  impressed 
with  the  follv  of  that  practice  which,  instead  of  searching  with  great  care  into 
the  causes  of  disease,  and  placing  the  sick  body  under  the  hygienic  conditions 
most  favourable  to  hedth,  is  satisfied  with  pouring  almost  hap-hazard  into  the 
masterpiece  of  nature,  the  most  powerful  and  dimgerous  dru^.  He  wished 
to  strike  a  blow  at  both  these  errors ;  a  blow  strong  and  mighty,  and  that 
would  be  felt. 

Then  with  regard  to  homceopathy,  he  desired  to  judge  it  fairly ;  he  had  that 
sense  of  justice  which  can  almost  pass  into  injustice.  He  was  so  afraid  of 
being  unfair  to  an  adversary,  that  he  was  led  to  be  unfair  to  himself.  He  could 
not  hold  the  balance  qaite  even,  and  he  inclined  too  much  to  the  weaker  party. 
Then,  again,  his  very  fearlessness  and  moral  courage  would  influence  him.  He 
knew  the  outcry  that  would  be  raised  against  him,  and  he  would  have  thought 
it  cowardice  to  soften  one  word  for  fear  of  giving  offence. 

The  effect  of  this  article  was,  as  we  have  said,  at  first  unfortunate.  It 
lowered  Eorbes's  influence  and  the  influence  of  the  '  Review.'  But  by  degrees 
it  has  produced  the  effect  he  contemplated.  His  courtesy  towards  homoeopathy- 
is  forgotten ;  his  exposure  of  its  errors  is  not  so.  His  sternness  in  dealinjg 
with  the  shortcomings  of  his  own  profession  lias  been  long  since  for^ven ;  his 
powerful  arguments  offainst  these  shortcomings  have  borne  their  fruit.  That 
forbes  has  been  maimy  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  more  rational  mode 
of  treatment  among  the  great  bulk  of  practitioners,  and  especially  among  the 
junior  members  of  the  profession,  we  have  no  doubt.  The  good  resulting  from 
ms  article  has  far  outbalanced  the  evil. 

If  it  be  said  he  could  have  obtained  the  good  without  the  evil  by  a  gentler 
and  milder  plan,  wc  grant  it.  But  who  will  cast  a  stone  at  this  man,  so  honest, 
so  earnest,  so  penetrated  with  the  single  wish  to  do  good? 

At  the  close  of  1847,  Dr.  Forbes  decided  on  giving  up  the  'Review.'  His 
reasons  were  that  he  was  then  sixtjr  years  of  age,  and  he  found  the  work  too 
much  for  him.  He  may  have  been  influenced,  also,  by  finding  his  work  less 
pleasant.  He  was  a  man  of  a  most  kindly  and  even  sensitive  nature,  and  the 
feelings  he  had  raised  distressed  him,  though  they  could  never  intimidate.  His 
'Review*  was  bought  by  Mr.  Churchill,  and  was  incorporated  with  Johnson's 
*  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,*  and  the  two  old  opponents  have  since  prospered 
togetlier,  and  it  is  hoped  have  not  much  degenerated  from  their  vigorous 
parents. 

On  resigning  the  '  Review,'  a  large  number  of  Dr.  Forbes's  old  contri- 
butors, friends,  and  readers  combined  to  present  him  with  a  testimonial.  A 
superb  candelabrum  was  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Stanley,  in  the  name  of 
264  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  country  and  America.    Mr.   Stanley's 
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doquent  address  recapitulated  all  Dr.  Forbes's  many  terrioee  to  medioin^  bot 
did  not  say  one  word  that  was  too  mnch  nor  too  strong. 

From  1848  to  1859,  Dr.  Forbes  continued  to  reside  in  London,  and  em- 
plojed  himself  chieflj  in  works  of  beneyolence  and  in  literary  labours.  In 
1867  he  published  a  little  woric,  called  '  Nature  and  Art  in  the  Cure  of  Disease,* 
which  was  intended  to  explain  his  views  more  follT  than  had  been  done  in  the 
article  before  referred  to.  He  wrote  it  with  the  Knowledge  that  it  would  ba 
his  last  professional  work,  and  he  **  bequeathed  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  younger 
brethren."  It  may  be  said  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  views  on  "  Kational 
Expectation,"  promulgated  by  Stahl,  and  to  be  intended  as  an  examination  of 
the  relative  powers  of  Nature  and  Art.  It  is  a  most  able  and  thoughtful 
W(»k,  yet  deals  a  little  too  much  in  general  statements,  and  is  even  in 
paits  open  to  the  charge  of  indefinitenees  and  ambi^ty.  Those  who 
oelieve  that  Forbes  underrated  the  powers  of  medicine  riffhtly  and  d^ilfullj 
nsed  may  be  referred  to  his  chapter  on  The  Instruments  of  the  Medical  Art, 
m  which  is  an  admirable  sommaiy  of  the  tarioas  remedial  means  which  the 
physician  can  set  in  action. 

&e  also  published  several  accounts  of  summer  excursions : — '  A  Physician's 
Holiday,'  'Memorandums  made  in  Ireland,'  and  an  '  Excursion  in  the  Tyrol»' 
are  dl  woriu  which  were  published  in  this  period,  and  met  with  much  success. 
l%ey  are  not  brilliant,  but  are  sound  good  works,  with  much  reliable  and 
oarefuUy  arranged  information. 

In  1853,  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  bestowed  on  him.  The  University 
ol  Oxford  had  in  1852  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  He 
tras  a  member  of  learned  societies  belonging  to  almost  all  civilized  nations. 

At  the  end  of  1854,  Dr.  Forbes  was  requested  bv  the  Government  to 
organize  a  large  hospital  at  Smyrna  for  the  sick  of  the  Crimean  war.  He 
accepted  the  post  with  alacrity,  and  made  all  the  principal  arrangements. 
But  ne  finallv  resigned  on  the  score  of  health.  It  is  believed  that  he  became 
aware  even  tnen  that  his  days  were  numbered.  Curiously  enough,  he  appears 
to  have  had  a  presentiment,  or,  we  should  rather  say  a  belief,  founded  on 
correct  observation,  that  the  cause  of  his  death  would  m  some  affection  of  the 
brain.  Three  years  subsequently  he  began  to  suffer  from  giddiness,  and  lre« 
quently  fell ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  this  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  he  left  London  in  1859,  and  went  to  live  with  his  only  son  at 
Whitchurch,  near  Reading.  Here  he  gradually  sank,  and  died  easily  and 
calmlv  on  the  13th  November,  1861. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  cause  of  the  softening  of  the  brain— for  that 
probably  was  the  ratal  disease — ^was  Sir  John  Forbes's  incessant  mental  work. 
But  this  may  be  doubted.  For  many  vears  he  had  suffered  from  pulmonary 
emphysema  and  some  enlargement  of  tne  heart ;  it  is  more  probable  that  there 
was  general  atheroma  of  the  arteries,  and  among  others,  of  tne  cerebral  vessels^ 
and  that  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  finally  suffered.  It  appears  from  a  letter 
still  extant,  that  when  he  went  to  Pensance  his  lungs  were  affected  in  some 
way,  and  that  probablv  influenced  him  in  choosing  that  localitv. 

Ajid  now  we  must  bring  this  brief  memoir  to  a  close.  We  have  done  oar 
best  to  draw  Forbes  as  we  knew  him.  But  how  pale  and  tame  a  portrait  have 
we  drawn  of  this  noble  and  large-hearted  man  1  Would  that  to  some  peft 
which  could  draw  the  outlines  more  boldly,  and  could  fill  in  the  lights  and 
shadows  more  delicately,  this  task  had  been  assigned.  But  after  all,  the  true 
diaracter  of  Forbes  is  m  his  works.  By  these  posterity  will  judge  him,  and 
no  friend  of  his  need  fear  the  verdict.  He  will  standout  among  the  physicians 
of  his  day  as  the  bold  and  yet  cautious  thinker,  and  as  the  uncompromising 
reformer.  His  benevolence  and  his  charities  will  find  no  record,  nor  perhi^^ 
is  it  meet  they  should.  But  his  uprightness,  his  candour,  and  his  monl 
ooarage  need  no  testimony,  for  they  are  impressed  upon  his  works. 
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Review  I. 


Za  FoUe  Lucide  ehidiSe  et  consider^  au  paint  de  vue  de  la  Famille  et  de 
la  SocikS.  Par  le  Docteur  TbiSlat,  M^decin  ^  THospico  de  la 
Salp^fciidre,  &c.— Pam,  1861.     8vo,  pp.  xvi  357. 

Lucid  Insantiy,  $iudied  and  ccnndered  in  Bdation  to  Family  and 
Society.     By  Dr.  Tr^lat,  Physician  to  the  Salpfitri^,  &c. 

If  we  could  safely  proceed  to  so  extreme  a  dogma  as  that  which 
reduces  generally  the  idea  of  vice  to  the  idea  of  insanity,  and  which 
would  typify  the  gaol,  therefore,  as  merely  a  less  reputable  phase  of 
the  lunatic  asylum,  our  task  in  considering  such  a  work  as  that  of  M. 
Tr^lat,  in  at  least  the  more  essential  portion  of  its  details,  would  be 
greatly  simplified.  Nor,  as  is  sufficiently  known,  would  we,  in  adopting 
this  course,  be  wholly  without  precedents  to  sanction  us;  for  there 
have  not  been  wanting  men  who,  influenced  by  a  few  plausible  views, 
sustained  on  partial  truths,  which  we  shall  not  venture  to  term  argu* 
ments,  have,  even  in  a  worldly  sense,  looked  upon  virtue  as  in  itself  so 
amiable,  and  so  certain  to  be  finally  crowned  by  its  rewards,  and  upon 
vice  as  so  hateful,  and  so  sure  to  be  pursued  by  its  punishments,  that 
it  could  only  be  just  to  regard  the  conduct  which  forsakes  good  to 
follow  evil  as  the  ofi&pring  of  that  utter  irrationality  that  belongs  to 
a  defective  intelligence. 

But,  alas !  in  the  discrimination  of  human  conduct,  folly,  or  the 
neglect  or  the  abuse  of  reason,  is  not  the  equivalent  of  insanity,  or  the 
perversion  or  the  want  of  it:  and  we  fear  that  we  must  not  seek  an 
escape  for  man  from  his  responsibility  for  his  vices  or  his  crimes  by 
charging  these,  unless  stintingly  and  exceptionally,  not  upon  his  own 
natural  or  acquired  depravity,  but  iipon  that  which  an  insorutaUe 
Providence  has  laid  upon  him  as  a  divine  visitation.  WhUe  hinidng, 
however,  our  difficulty  in  disconnecting  such  views  from  certain  portions 
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of  the  doctrines  urged  in  the  Tolome  before  us,  as  well  as  iu  other 
writings  of  a  kindred  character,  we  shall  not  advance  so  far  as  to  hold 
as  wholly  prejudged  that  qiwsiuooty  aome  of  tli*  spedal  applications  of 
which  will  offer  themselves  for  closer  examination  in  the  course  of  our 
remarks.  Concurring  cordially,  it  is  but  just  to  state^  in  the  scope 
and  the  design  of  our  aathor^i  oltMrvatiana,  and  prepared  to  give  a 
respectful  consideration  to  all  of  them,  we  shall  leave  those  points,  in 
which  we  consider  it  necessary  to  oppose  or  to  limit  his  conclusions,  to 
evince  themselves  in  their  due  order,  and  shall  willingly  refer  the 
decision  to  the  discretion  of  our  readers.  It  will  probably  be  chiefly 
to  the  topic  of  the  so-called  Dipsomania  that  we  shall  direct  our 
attention ;  led  towards  it  by  the  interest  which  it  has  recently  excited 
in  this  country,  the  arena  of  diseuasion  being  still  open  and  the  matter 
in/oro. 

The  work  of  M.  Tr^Iat  is  one  of  un<)ueationable  value  and  im- 
portance. Perhaps,  everything  considered,  we  ought  not  to  take  special 
exception  to  the  idea  of  paradox  and  contradiction  involved  in  its 
title,  conveying,  as  that  does,  the  notion  of  the  co-existence  of  ration^ 
ality  with  irrationality,  of  the  darkness  of  insanity  with  the  light  of  the 
higher  intelligence,  jointly  and  simultaneously  ruling  in  an  individual 
mind;  because  anomalies  of  this  kind  have  long  ,been  familiar  to  us  in 
the  designations  adopted  by  other  eminent  writers,  with,  whc»n,  indeed, 
they  seem  to  raring  necessarily,  however  unfortutiatelyy  from  the 
direction  which  has  been  assumed  by  certain  of  their  speculations.  To 
not  a  little  of  that  pectdiarity  of  tone,  in  colour  and  sentiment,  which 
belongs  to  our  vivacious  neighbours,  M.  Tr61at  adds  much  of  that 
genuine  ability  whi<^  is  even  more  justly  their  characteristic.  He  has, 
be  te^  us,  a  leading  object  before  him;  and  Uus  conasts  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  an  earnest  warning  against  intermarriage  among  fiimilies, 
not  merely  where  indubitaUe  maital  derangement  has  evinced  itself 
but  where  eoo^itricity,  or  depravity,  or  dxtsolutenesB  of  conduct  has 
given  token  of  whatsoever  description  of  departure  from  the  rastomary 
rules  of  a  prodent  and  raasooalde  behaviour. 

Some  of  M.  Tr6hit*8  animadversioBS  on  this  point  have  thdr  appli* 
cation  waare  especially  to  continental  usages  in  nuptial  arrangettents ; 
where  little  is  ordinaiily  left  to  those  who  are  themselves  to  enter  into 
the  union,  but  where  all,  or  nearly  all,  is  the  subject  of  bargain  and 
contract  among  the  parents,  ornatural  or  legal  guardians,  who  arrogate 
authority  to  join  those  to  whom  have  been  permitted  but  scanty  oppor- 
tunities of  acquaxntanee  with  each  other;  nothing  being  regarded  be- 
yond what  is  judged  to  be  a  due  considemtiou  §&r  peouniaiy  intereetSy 
in  the  advancement  of  which,  accocrding  to  our  author,  few  scruples 
intervene  to  prevent  a  recqiroeal  use  of  reticence  and  fraud,  directed 
towards  1^  concealment  of  the  defects  of  those  whom  it  is  designed 
to  intermarry.  No  one  will  question  that  such  ntatters,  on  every 
ftmdamental  groond,  wve  equally  deserving  of  earnest  attention  in  this 
country,  notwithstanding  that,  through  the  state  of  our  manners, 
ikeve  may  be  no  pieoifle  identity  in  the  peculiar  and  less  essential  oon- 
ditkms  against  the  mBmeoce  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  contend.    Not 
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cUtaarwiae  here  than  m  France,  the  mdiTidnal  is  r^  that  enters  into 
connexion  with  a  ^unily  whose  mental  abarations^  or  whose  ViceSy 
ghre  no  warrant  to  hope  for  a  happy  union,  or  for  a  well-ttained,  erea 
if  a  w<ril-con8iittited  progenj.  Tet  sneh  anicni%  with  all  the  openness 
of  our  antecedent  opportunitiee  for  mntnal  knowledge  and  apprec»tiott, 
are  still  frequently  and  too  heedlesdy  entered  into  among  ns  to  render 
a  word  of  caution  snperflnous,  and  we  may  take^  though  with  some 
-variety  in  their  basis  and  in  their  applieation,  many  of  those  admoni- 
tions to  ourselves  whieh  M.  Trlkt  hi»  addresised  to  his  countrymen. 

We  might  have  desired  in  M.  Tr€lat*s  work  a  somewhat  more 
rigidly  scientific  classification,  yet  possibly  this  was  not  necessary  for 
die  semi-popolar  nature  of  his  design.  That  design  he  defines  more 
narrowly  to  be  a  paaang  beyond  the  forms  of  insanity  which  are  easily 
cognizable,  -mih.  the  view  of  pointing  ont,  and  cansing  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  diseased,  more  than  one  mental  condition  hitherto  regarded 
as  sane :  a  task  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  dijQ^cult,  bnt  w^di  he 
bdieves  to  be  not  beyond  the  resources  of  onr  present  and  our  future 
acienee.  The  state  of  the  individuals  thus  affected,  he  considers  to  be 
for  the  most  part  incurable;  and  hence  he  urges  the  greater  necessity 
that  those  endowed  with  reason  should  be  taught  to  recognise  them, 
and  admonished  to  hold  aloof  from  dose  alliance  with  them.  Com- 
mencing with  those  who  are  merely  intellectually  weak,  he  proceeds  to 
range  among  the  other  subjects  for  his  consideration  those  affected 
with  satyriasia  and  nymphomania;  monomaniacs  less  strictly  definable; 
erotomaniacs;  ^e  jealous;  dipsomaniacs;  spendthrifts  and  adven- 
turers; the  proud;  the  mischievous;  kleptomaniacs;  suicides;  the  irre- 
oilaimably  indolent;  and  lastly,  a  class  whom  he  designates  as  lucid 
maniacs.  The  mcmt  formidable  of  all  these  he  considers  to  be  the 
groups  of  the  proud  and  the  mischievous,  and  the  lucid  maniacs.  A 
copious  array  of  cases  iUustrates  each  of  the  categories.  Many  of  the 
examples  adduced  might  be  held  to  be  instances  of  unquestionable 
msanity,  proved,  as  «very  ease  ought  to  be  proved,  not  by  the  single 
presence  of  the  attribute  or  propensity  that  suggests  the  designation, 
but  by  an  association  of  other  and  mutually  confirmatory  symptoms, 
for  in  mental  nosology,  as  in  corporeal,  one  symptom  is  no  symptom. 

Others  of  his  examples  we  approach  with  fiir  greater  hesitation. 
It  is  with  reference  to  these,  when  we  reflect  how  necessarily  all  crimes 
are  referable  to  offences  against  the  person,  feelings,  or  property,  and 
how  large  a  portion  of  our  gaols  is  consequently  filled  with  those  who 
have  been  convicted,  and  often  r^>eatedly  convicted,  of  such  offences, 
or,  in  other  words,  with  those  whom  an  ardent  morbid  psychologist 
might  denominate  the  mischievous  and  the  kleptomaniac,^tbat  we  seem 
oempdled  to  pause  at  the  outset^  to  question  whether  it  be  really  in- 
tended that  the  prison  and  the  lunatic  asylum  should  finally  become, 
with  the  mareh  of  intelligence,  in  so  fieur  convertible  terms :  and  whether 
we  ought  reasonably  to  understand  by  them,  and  with  regard  to  all 
inveterate  offenders,  merely  different  classes  of  institutions  appropriated 
to  different  desa-iptions  of  mental  sufferers,  whom  the  further  growth 
of  knowledge  will  ulthnately  cease  to  hold  as  sepaxate;  while  what  will 
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be  acoounied  merely  a  beooming  delicacy  will  refuse  longer  to  employ 
titles  which  are  thas  wrongly  difitiuctive,  because  challenging  ftw'  one 
form  of  mental  disease  sympathy  and  for  another  opprobrium.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  shall  continue,  we  suspect  lor  a  long  time,  to  demand 
that  more  shall  be  shown,  for  example,  of  any  Individual  than  a  rooted 
propensity  to  steal,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  is  a  maniac.  That  he 
may  be  already  rich,  and  under  no  necesuty  to  steal,  we  shall  not  allow 
as  the  test  that  he  is  under  no  temptation,  until  it  shall  have  been 
clearly  laid  down  at  what  point  acquisitiveness  ceases,  so  that  the  mer^ 
chant  shall  hold  himself  content  with  his  gains  or  the  avaricious  man 
with  his  hoards.  Should  the  appropriation  be  of  objects  ridiculous  itt 
themselves  and  of  no  value,  and  the  individual  come  home  loaded  witb 
rusty  iron,  fragments  of  glass,  or  tags  of  rope,  we  have  of  course,  if 
he  be  rich,  prSnd  facie  evidence  of  insanity;  but  where  pieces  of  plate, 
or  lace,  or  silks,  or  other  more  or  less  covetable  and  costly  commoaities, 
are  the  articles  pilfered,  we  must  demur  to  a  plea  that  leads  to  so  gentle 
and  charitable  a  solution,  and  must  ask  for  further  and  less  qu^ion- 
able  demonstrations  of  a  shaken  intellect.  For  the  poor  as  well  as  for 
the  rich,  moreover — ^nay,  even  more  manifestly,  because  more  unfiiiil- 
ingly,  for  the  i)oor  than  for  the  rich — honesty  has  its  most  certain 
reward ;  so  that,  if  there  be  a  real  and  intrinsic  insanity,  the  essence  of 
which  lies  in  a  propensity  to  theft,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
<me  class,  surely  not  less  liable  to  infirmities,  should  not  be  admitted  to 
have  its  occasional  victims  as  well  as  the  other.  Till,  therefore,  the 
plea  of  kleptomania  shall  have  been  once  sustained  successfully  for  one 
of  our  poorer  culprits,  we  must  remain  sceptical  as  to  the  justice  of 
its  efficacy  for  the  richer,  whenever  urged  in  its  pure  simplicity.  Add 
other  proofe,  however,  of  an  unsound  mental  condition,  and  the  dis* 
honest  propensity  may  well  stand  as  their  corroboration,  and  receive 
that  weight  accordingly  in  which  it  would  otherwise  be  wholly  wanting. 
When  our  courts  shall  content  themselves  with  less  than  this^,  and 
when  they  shall  carry  the  involved  principle  onwards,  yet  not  beyond 
its  conceivable  conclusions,  into  other  spheres  of  vice  and  depravity, 
it  will  then  indeed  be  time  for  us  to  think,  be  the  consummation  a 
happy  one  or  not,  of  our  having  no  longer  the  need  of  either  prisons 
or  gaolers,  but  of  only  hospitals  for  the  mentally  sick  and  psychological 
physicians. 

But  leaving  the  more  general  question,  it  is  to  the  class  of  so-called 
dipsomaniacs,  as  wo  have  already  indicated,  and  to  the  opportunity 
afforded  us,  through  the  consideration  of  it  in  M.  Tr^lat's  volume,  of 
renewing  a  discussion  regarding  the  important  bearings  of  the  topic  of 
dipsomania  upon  our  social  polity,  that  we  now  desire  more  exclu- 
sively to  direct  attention.  It  is  everywhere  manifest  that  there  is  a 
growing  inclination,  in  whatever  way  originating,  among  medical  men, 
to  include  the  inveterate  drinker  among  those  afflicted  with  mental 
disorder;  while  commissioners  in  lunacy  have  signified  their  preten- 
sions, accordingly,  to  have  them  transferred  from  under  the  control  of 
the  civil  magistrate  to  their  own  peculiar  jurisdiction ;  and  the  super- 
intendents of  lunatic  asylums  consentaneously  evince  their  readiness^ 
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we  had  almost  said  their  impatiel^ce,  to  ofi^r  a  retreat  to  the  drunkard 
idthiii  the  precincts  of  their  institutions.  The  latter,  doubtless,  are 
not  uninfluenced  by  what  must  be  a  natural  anxiety  to  have  a  practice 
of  this  kind  extended  and  legalized,  which,  in  &ct,  they  have  already 
acceded  to  partially,  yet  hibherto  only  tentatively,  and  on  little  more 
than  sufferance.  None  of  this,  however,  has  taken  place  without  such 
an  amount  of  wavering  in  phm  and  suggestion  as  to  show  that  there 
remains,  among  all  those  who  have  approached  the  question,  still 
abundant  hesitation  and  dubiety  as  to  the  fundamental  propriety  of 
the  course  contemplated.  Wlule  one  set  of  innovators  proceeds  to 
|>ronounoe  the  inveterate  drunkard  imequivocally  insane,  and  consigns 
him  simply,  as  such,  to  the  medical  psychologist,  to  the  ordinary  asylum, 
and  to  the  lunacy  commissioner,  with  a  view  to  a  treatment  not  dif- 
fering generally  from  that  enforced  upon  other  insane  persons,  another 
.regards  him  as  indeed  insane,  yet  occasionally,  or  always,  with  such 
a  qualified  insanity,  that  he  sedcs  for  the  peculiar  maniac  a  seclusion  in 
a  retreat  appropriated  to  himself  and  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  its 
medical  superintendent,  but  which  is  to  have,  not  the  less,  a  lunacy 
board  for  its  superior  jurisdiction.  Kor  is  a  third  class  wanting,  and 
that>  too,  with  no  ordinary  weight  of  authority  on  its  side,  which 
adheres  to  the  notion  of  insanity,  yet  seems  so  startled  with  its  own 
decision  as  to  recoil  from  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
consequences;  and  which  claims  for  the  alleged  lunatic,  neither  neces- 
sarily the  care  of  the  physician  nor  the  supervision  of  the  commissioner 
in  his  enforced  seclusion,  but  desires  to  leave  him,  as  if  he  were  still 
to  }yQ  regarded  as  merely  an  ordinary  transgressor,  under  the  sole  au- 
thority of  the  ordinary  magistrate. 

For  the  most  part,  however  diversely  modified  and  directed  the 
ideas  of  the  different  advisers,  the  creation  only  of  self-supporting  iu- 
atitutions  appears  as  yet  to  be  contemplated  by  any ;  and  the  poorer 
drunkard,  in  the  midst  of  what  may  be  accounted  by  many  as  an 
exuberance  of  legislation  otherwise,  is  to  be  left  in  an  outer  sphere,  to 
embarrass  and  perplex  by  what,  under  any  circumstances,  would  bo 
the  hardship,  and,  under  the  notion  of  insanity,  must  be  the  anomaly 
of  his  position.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  improvident  and  the  dissipated,  when  reduced  to  the  abyss 
of  impoverishment,  find  now  their  way  into  the  poor-house;  for  there 
is  here  no  question  of  insanity,  and  little  thought  of  cure.  The  sole 
poverty,  like  any  other  shape  of  poverty,  alone  opens  the  gates,  the 
last,  before  those  of  the  grave,  to  ^ut  in  upon  whatever  form  of  ruined 
iiumanity.  Manifestly,  then,  where  there  exists  so  great  a  diversity  of 
opinion  and  of  project,  or  where  an  idea  seems,  if  it  be  the  true  one, 
ito  have  halted  within  the  limit  of  its  proper  and  apparently  indis- 
pensable development,  much  roust  still  remain  to  be  considered  and 
adjusted  before  the  public  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  award  the 
approval  that  is  requisite  to  call  an  enactment  into  existence,  or  that 
4x>uld  impart  to  it  weight  and  sanction  afterwanls.  The  theme,  pre- 
cisely in  the  proportion  that  it  is  an  important  one,  and  of  extreme 
delicacy,  is  one  that  is  not  fitted  for  crude  legislation;  while  we  should 
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regtet,  WM  ike  greats  rtaaon,  toPsee  the  cUBOiiflsuui  of  it  syeDoed, 
before  the  genecal  yiews  i*egarding  it,  wliether  of  assent  or  of  deaia!, 
liad  been  ripened  ink)  unity  and  safety.  Posaibly  the  oonsidentioxi 
which  wo  now  design  to  bestow  u|xmi  it  may  oontribate  something  to* 
wards  this  desirable  result. 

To  show  what  is  the  laomentoos  natoie  of  the  subject,  and  how 
great  the  demand  it  impliea^  or  may  be  extended  so  as  to  imply^  on 
the  public  care  and  generosity,  demands  only  the  barest  statistics.  We 
do  not  enter  on  the  question  of  the  special  bearings  <^  the  vast  evils  of 
intemperanoe,  acting  as  these  do  upon  the  individual,  and  ramifying 
beyond  him  through  the  wiiole  social  system.  It  is  a  mere  question  of 
nombers  with  which  we  at  present  oonceni  oorselves.  It  has  been 
computed  that  there  are  iM>t  fewer  than  half  a  million  of  drunkards 
witlun  the  United  Kingdom :  but  of  course  there  are  no  materiab 
whi<di  render  it  easy  for  a  jHX^MrUon  of  t^iis  kind  to  be  determined, 
and  it  may  be  sale,  therefore^  to  yield  to  what  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  the  gratification  of  attributing  exaggeration  to  a  statement^  whidk 
.sets  down  nearly  every  fiftiedi  member  of  the  ooBonanaty  as  addicted 
to  so  gross  a  vice.  And  yet,  were  eadi  to  turn  himself  to  his  own 
individual  experience,  and  to  recikon  i^  ^e  many  friends  and  ao- 
qnaintances,  or  the  individuals  of  whom  he  was  otherwise  opgniaaiit^ 
who  have  ranked  themselves  among  the  victims,  and  were  he  to  extend 
the  idea  of  this  to  the  general  expenenoe  of  the  country,  the  aggregate 
would  speedily  assume  proportions,  if  not  so  extravagant  as  those  «t 
which  we  have  hinted,  yet  well  fitted  to  sorprise  by  their  magnitude. 
What  village  or  community  of  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants  is 
there,  which  cannot  point  to  its  one  or  two  individuals  notoriously 
addicted  to  habitual  intemperanoe;  while,  in  some  of  our  larger  cities^ 
may  we  not  find  courts  and  alleys  in  the  low  quarters,  whose  whole 
adult  population  might  almost  be  iadnded  in  the  same  category  9  In 
London,  the  drunkards  have  been  reckoned  at  1  in  113,  and  the 
thieves  at  1  in  266  of  the  whole  population.  This  would  give  upwards 
of  24,000  drunkards  for  the  metropdis  alone.  But  this  has  more 
than  its  parallel  in  Norway,  in  five  of  the  chief  districts  of  which,, 
according  to  the  judicious  Dahl,*  founding  on  the  diligent  researches 
of  Sundt,  the  utterly  drunken  and  the  doubtful  vary  in  numbers,  so.  as 
to  constitute  together  from  twenty-seven  to  forty-ihree  per  cent.,  or 
from  above  a  quarter  to  nearly  a.  half,  of  all  the  married  men  and  the 
widowers;  as  wdl  as  in  what  is  disclosed  by  ihe  able  and  ingenioua 
researches  of  Lippich,t  in  Styria,  where  reason  was  found  to  estimate 
the  proportion  of  drunkards  at  one  in  about  eighteen  of  the  whole 
adult  male  and  female  population. 

Few,  then,  will  be  inclined  to  charge  us  with  an  oveivestimate  i£, 
reckoning  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain,  excluding  Ireland^ 
at  twenty-three  millions,  we  compute,  in  round  numbers,  the  propor- 
tion of  drunkards  at  1  in  300,  or  at  a  total  of  about  7  6,00a  Escaping^ 
as  we  can,  from  the  indignation  of  those  who  have  adopted  so  large  a. 

*  Sindivfge  i  Norge,  p.  104.    Christiaula,  ia69. 
t  avandsttgo  zur  Diptobiottetik,  p.  67.    LailMioh,  18S4. 
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number  m  iH)0,000  as  the  proper  esiinflite,  and  aBttcipating,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  poesihle  demur  on  the  part  of  those  who,  looking  to  the 
project  they  have  contemplated,  £nd  tkemsehree  appalled  by  eren  the 
lesser  nvmhor  that  we  bare  admitted,  we  can  acaorody  be  entitled  to 
concede  nsore,  and  to  exdiide  any  coAsidcrable  porti<Mi  of  o«r  76,000 
from  the  contiDgenrt  operation  of  that  legislatiTe  enactment,  of  what- 
Boever  qna^ty,  wiudi  is  to  be  destined  to  bring  the  dnmkard  under  a 
more  immediate  sarretllance  aood  control,  while  ooe  more  specially 
adapted  to  his  real  or  prescnaed  condition,  than  b^cags  to  our  ordinary 
police  amuigements.  We  aiBe  sot  vnmindfbl,  besides^  tiiat  however 
doubtfol  may  be  the  character  of  the  statistics  as  to  the  benefits,  for 
the  ordinary  insane,  of  seclusion  in  a^lums,  and  howerer  imper£sctly 
estaUiriied  the  rdaticm  between  these  and  the  proportion  recorering 
at  the  aaoM  eariy  period  under  a  home  treatment,  there  can  be  no 
dnbiety  with  regard  to  the  drankard,  with  whcon,  certainly,  the 
sooner  his  habit  is  encoantened,  the  more  readily  will  it  be  chedced 
and  rooted  ont.  Where  an  attack  of  insanity  has  supervened  suddenly, 
from  apparently  obvioiis  causes,  and  in  drenmstaiices  nnder  whidi  a 
home  treatment  has  been  possible,  we  have  repeatedly  seoi  such  treat- 
ment wholly  saccessfhl;  while  it  b  easily  credible  that  the  pai^ent's 
condition  might  have  been  prejndieed  by  a  hurried  removal  to  an 
asylum,  as  it  woold  besides  be  certain  that  his  after  reflectioos,  and  his 
after  prospects  in  life  and  its  employments,  woold  not  have  been  im- 
proved. Where  the  mental  disOTder  has  approached  gradually  and 
slowly,  as  the  habit  of  the  dronkard  advances  gradually  and  ak^wty, 
there  is  increased  diffeolty  in  the  care;  but  this  is  true,  whether  of 
the  asylom  or  of  the  domestic  cir^e,  though  for  the  insane  the  re- 
sources cf  the  asylum  are  then  assuredly  generallj  superior,  or  may 
even  be  indispensable.  Of  the  dnmkard,  we  know  how  difficxdt  it  is 
to  annul  his  habit,  when  once  established,  by  any  duration  of  confine- 
ment, and  how  prone  its  re-appearance  is  to  follow  his  rdease.  The 
habit  should  be  assailed,  ther^bre,  if  Uie  measure  be  to  have  its  dne 
i^irit  and  efficacy,  as  soon  as  it  is  recognised. 

Thm,  as  the  drunkard  diouM  be  early  seduded,  if  seclusion,  with 
the  simple  and  tangible  object  desired  for  him,  be  the  proper  treat- 
ment, the  number  to  be  subjected  to  it  will  be  proportionatdly 
enlarged;  for  no  confirmed  drunkard,  in  &ct,  can  be  rigoroudy 
excluded,  inasmudi  as,  if  restnnnt  be  thus  beneficial,  each  timet  is 
exdnded  is  injured,  ^ill,  to  avcnd  Uie  veriest  pretext  fi^r  cavil,  we 
shall  hold  oundves,  for  the  nonce,  within  the  limit  that  reason  and 
truth  thus  seems  to  aUow  hb,  and  shall  eatinmte  tile  number  properly 
amenable  to  the  new  legisUtion  at  only  a  half  of  tiiat  previoudy 
sUted,  or  at  38^000  individuals.  0<»8id«ring  that,  out  of  the  gross 
number  of  ordinary  lunatics  in  Great  Britain,  those  hitherto  d^aed 
and  admitted  in  public  estaMishments  as  sudi  amovnt  to  only  about 
27,000;  and  j^  rraiembering  that  difficulties  in  ti»  aoeommodatioa 
cf  this  number  are  hymning  to  be  so  ezperiemced,  that  already  sug- 
gestions are  proceeding  ixom  the  eentral  avthmtks  for  the  withdrawal 
of  a  large  propwtbn  of  them  from  the  aq? luma>  and  for  their  restora- 
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tion  to  tho  homes  and  to  the  private  guardianship  fh>m  which  many 
of  them  had  been  previoasly  almost  severely  and  inexorably  separated; 
we  might  well  pause,  with  some  show  of  diffidence  on  this  score  alone, 
before  irreversibly  engaging  ourselves,  or  inviting  the  public  to  engage 
itself,  in  any  new  expansion  of  what  seems  already  felt  to  be  a  suffi- 
ciently extended  enterprise.  But  we  own  no  inclination  to  occupy  a 
ground  so  narrow.  If  there  be  a  real  emergency,  based  on  a  real  justice, 
that  emergency  must  be  encountered ;  and  the  nation  must  proceed, 
having  measured  itself  duly  with  the  actual  requirements  that  it  may 
judge  of  what  lies  before  it,  to  meet  the  demands  it  involves,  with 
what  capabilities  and  with  what  energies  its  resources  can  supply.  If 
the  project,  on  the  contrary,  be  opposed  to  reason,  and  herein  lies 
the  main  question,  or  even  if  it  be  likely  to  prove  simply  inefficient, 
as  in  the  one  case  we  should  have  a  positive  evil,  and  in  the  other  a 
costly  negation,  let  the  idea  of  it  be  abandoned  at  once,  and  let  us 
turn  prudently  to  some  more  promising  direction  in  search  of  a 
remedy. 

But  it  maybe  maintained,  that  the  public  is  no  further  involved  in 
the  measures  contemplated  than  that  it  shall  sanction  them  by  an 
approval  of  the  views  on  which  they  are  founded,  so  as  to  admit  the 
existence  of  an  actual  want  urgent  enough  to  justify  a  l^^lative  in- 
terference :  that  there  needs  to  be  no  call  upon  its  generosity,  for  that 
the  institutions  created  will  be  self-supporting,  because  they  are  only 
designed  to  be  open  to  the  rich :  and  that,  if  the  measures  fail,  the 
failure  will  prove  pecuniarily  injurious  only  to  those  who  have  used 
their  private  resources  to  carry  out  a  public  enactment,  of  the  result 
of  which  the  utmost  that  can  be  i^tid  will  be,  that  they  should  have 
dealt  with  it  less  confidingly.  It  is,  however,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
all  our  institutions,  contrary  to  our  experience  in  other  matters,  and 
contrary,  indeed,  to  what  ought  to  be  our  experience,  to  imagine  that, 
if  places  of  legalized  seclusion  for  the  wealthy  sot  be  found  to  be 
proper  and  beneficial,  they  can  long  be  denied  to  the  poorer  trans- 
gressor also.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Adam  Smith,*  that  dissipation 
is  more  dangerous  to  the  poor  man  than  to  the  rich,  because  itfl  effects 
are  more  immediate,  complete,  and  irreparable.  There  are  few  of 
ns  who  have  not  seen  the  home  of  the  poor  drunkard,  without  fur* 
niture,  without  fire,  and  with  its  sickening  squalor;  or  his  £Etmily, 
half-naked,  half-starved,  wholly  untrained,  or  trained  only  to  evil;  or 
himself,  ragged,  bloated,  begrimed,  without  the  stay  of  friends,  and 
almost  without  the  chance  to  retrieve  his  position,  if  he  could  raise 
himself  to  the  needful  exertion,  or  to  the  hope:  and  which  of  us,  who 
have  so  seen,  would  not  desire  some  means  for  his  being  arrested  in 
the  terrible  proneness  of  his  descent,  or,  where  too  late  for  this,  for 
redemption  from  its  utter  completeness,  should  such  means  have  been 
found  to  hare  their  worth  or  their  energy  for  his  wealthier,  better 
instructed,  and  therefore  less  excusable  fellow-delinquent,  if,  under  the 
idea  of  an  insanity,  wo  ought  not  rather  to  designate  him  hb  fellow- 
sufferer  9  Besides,  we  know  that  it  is  not  the  ordinary  toidency  of 
*  WMlthofNatl(>iis,BookT.cluip.LiMirtt,A.  UL 
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ideas,  for  which  a  limit  is  thus  originallj  assnmed,  to  permit  the  pro- 
jects to  be  developed  from  them  to  confine  themselves  long  within  the 
bounds  first  contemplated  or  imagined.  Nambers  of  fitting  objects 
are  gradually  discovered,  whose  existence  was  at  first  not  known  or 
acknowledged ;  the  statistics  involved  extend  themselves  over  wider 
ranges  and  greater  masses;  and,  jear  by  year,  the  attention  which 
has  been  fixed  upon  the  topic  sees  its  aims  multiply,  and  its  func- 
tions enlarge.  Thus,  by  a  spontaneous  sequence,  the  arms  of  that 
jurisdiction  which  includes  and  protects  the  rich  drunkard  will  not 
long  be  able  to  repel  the  poor.  The  commencement  alone  is  wanted. 
The  extension  is  a  customary,  and  will  be  almost  a  sore  and  a  neces- 
sary, consequence. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  omit,  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made^  independently  of  the  mere  relations  of  comparative  wealth,  so 
to  restrict  the  category,  that  the  risk  of  an  extension  of  this  kind 
may  be  expected  to  be  materially  lessened,  if  it  be  not,  in  one  sense, 
altogether  annulled.  A  writer,  whose  talents  and  knowledge  in  rela- 
tion ta  this  question  do  not  permit  us  to  rank  him  behind  any  other, 
lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  though  it  is  one  to  which,  as  in  the  case  also 
of  kleptomania,  it  does  not  always  seem  easy  for  him  to  adhere  with 
rigid  consistency,  that  any  token  of  mental  aberration,  supposed  to 
constitute  the  insanity,  does  not  establish  this  by  its  own  independent 
existence,  but  by  its  appearance  as  one  of  many  symptoms,  collectively 
indicating  and  proving  disease  affecting  the  brain.  Viewed  apart 
from  these,  drunkenness  is  no  more  a  pathognomonic  symptom  of 
insanity  than  the  heat  of  skin,  or  the  cough,  is  a  pathognomonic 
symptom  of  scarlatina  or  of  pneumonia,  both  of  which  require  the 
association  of  other  tokens^  in  order  to  evince  the  presence  of  the 
disease.  Insanity  becomes  thus  defined  as  an  apyretic  affection  of  the 
brain,  in  which  emotions,  passions,  or  desires  are  excited  by  disease 
(and  not  by  motives),  or  in  which  conceptions  are  mistaken  for  acts 
of  perception  or  memory.*  It  is  as  an  illustration  of  this  that  it  is 
stated,  tJiat  a  man  may  be  carried  to  bed  drunk  every  night  of  his 
adult  life,  and  give  no  room  for  any  question  as  to  his  sanity,  for  which 
something  beyond,  incontrollable,  and  indicating  real  insanity,  is 
requisite.  Now  the  views  thus  enunciated  would  seem  to  limit  the 
idea  of  the  so-called  dipsomania,  to  those  cases  where  the  existence  of 
the  propensity  to  excessive  drinking  was  only  one  symptom,  added 
to  a  group  of  other  symptoms,  manifesting  together  the  mental  dis« 
order,  of  which  the  drinking  propensity  by  itself  would  be  no  sufficient 
criterion :  or,  in  other  words,  that  to  prove  insanity  we  must  have 
other  evidence  of  insanity  than  the  mere  habit  of  intoxication,  though 
carried  to  daily  and  extreme  excess.  No  one  ought  to  demur  to  this ; 
for,  while  it  is  what  we  have  required  ourselves,  it  is  less  than  is  usually 
advanced  by  the  expounders  of  a  dipsomania,  and  reduces  itself,  in  &u2t, 
to  little  more  than  to  say  that  the  vice  of  intemperance  may  beoome 
associated  with  mental  disease  in  one  and  the  same  individu^ 

To  say  that  the  insane  are  never  prone  to  intoxication  would  in- 
*  Skae:  Edinboiih  Medical  Journal,  1881.  p.  881. 
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deed  be  pvepostenms ;  jel  it  is  not  tike  less  a  trath,  that  in  those 
ezampke  of  melancholia  and  depresBAOxk,  in  which  we  might  natmmlljr 
expect  a  reeort  to  this  species  of  exoitemeBt,  nothing  is  more  rare 
than  that  it  sboold  actually  preeent  itaell  On  the  oth»  hand^  to 
deny  that  the  drunkard  ewer  beoeaies  ineane  would  be  alike  prepoe* 
terons;  and  yet  confirmed  insanity,  other  than  the  mort  flitting  and 
casual  deHrium  tremens^  is  v&ty  generally  held  to  be  comparatively 
and,  we  may  add,  even  unexpeotedly  rare  as  an  nnquestioBed  product 
of  the  habit  of  intemperance,  the  oaiises  <^  mental  derangemeot  beiz^ 
in  fiict,  and  this  is  well  worth  remanbering  with  a  view  to  the  ques- 
tion belbre  xks,  infinitdy  more  firequently  p^Fchical  than  physical 
Still,  if  we  remember  that  the  proportion  of  the  insMM  to  the 
gen^»l  population  of  the  United  Kingdoaa  may  be  approxima- 
tively  reckoned  at  about  one  in  six  hundred,  we  may  well  admit 
that,  out  of  our  myriads  of  habitual  drinkers,  all  of  whom  are  at  the 
age  at  whkdi  insanity  is  prone  to  oeour,  mental  affliction,  under 
the  various  shocks  to  which  they  subject  themselves,  ought  to  be 
observed  in  a  oonsiderably  larger  proportion.  Our  native  statis- 
ticfl^  howei^r,  on  this  pointy  have  been  of  the  most  vague,  diver- 
gent, and  fluctuating  description;  some  dl  onr  psycko-pa^kokgisli^ 
who  formerly  asedgned  a  large  influenoe  to  drunkenness  in  causing 
insanity,  having  now  veeifed  to  the  m<»e  questionahb  proposition  of 
diaiging  the  insanity  with  caunjiig  the  drunkenness,  and  having 
con£[>nned  ik&r  tables  to  the  new  doetixnes.  But  the  alternative 
of  either  view  would  not  carry  us  beyond  the  tc^  of  the  ordinaiy 
insane;  and  there  would  be  no  call  for  us  to  provide  fer  any  added 
host,  were  it  not  that  this  class  of  wrkers,  while  they  avar  a  distinction 
between  the  habit  of  intemperance  and  the  disease  of  dq»omania» 
universally  admit  the  proclivity  of  the  former  to  pass  into  the  latter, 
or  to  becoHie  what  they  maintain  to  be  a  true  insanity :  from  whidi 
we  advance  to  the  easily  to  be  anticipated  corollary,  i^pplicable  to  this 
as  to  any  other  insanity  (nay,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  reasonably 
more  applicable),  that  it  is  the  provinoe  of  the  physician  to  detect  its 
premonitory  signs  or  earliest  aymptems,  and,  these  being  discerned,  to 
take  measures  at  an  early  stage  for  its  prevention  or  cure. 

Thus,  our  prospect  widens,  imd  the  whole  field  of  invet^ate  drunken- 
ness, insane  or  not  insane,  comes  once  more  within  its  range.  It 
is  a  confinnation  of  the  view  that  the  dipsMnaniac,  as  ordinariy  un- 
derstood, is  merely  the  eonflrmed  drunkiod,  with  no  corrdative  evi- 
dence of  mental  abermtion  besides^  which  we  find  evinced  in  the 
consideration  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  for  whom 
seclusion  is  now  resorted  to  may  be  shown  to  be  thus  simply  charao- 
terized.  We  have  entered  into  an  analj^  of  a  variety  of  caees^  of 
those  who  are  ^ther  at  {Nns^it,  or  who  have  been  formerly,  in  ccm- 
finement  for  drunkenness  in  the  customarily  selected  description  of 
retreat.  ^Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  Uie  tnkh  frasa 
individuals  so  unhappily  circumstanced,  we  have  ascertained  idiat  of 
twenty  of  these,  an  unselccted  series  which  we  considered  extended 
enoagh  for  our  purpose,  thirteen  had  sunk  into  that  condition  for 
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-which  tiieir  seolotion  was  held  justifiable,  under  the  gmdnal  inflnenoe 
of  those  eommoa  iiKntemeDts  of  coiopasy  and  of  example  which  ^ee- 
pare  the  way  for  a  habit;  while  one  proioned  to  have  beoome  some- 
what more  rapidly  a  victim  owing  to  doaoestic  xmhapptnesB  ;  and  six 
alleged  eKcesaive  occasions  of  grief  as  the  cause  of  an  almost  sadden 
lapse  into  intemperance,  thou^  even  £>r  any  of  these  it  is  scarcely 
safe  to  assume  more  than  that  their  previous  degrees  of  £uBiliariirjr 
with  intoxicants  were  less  than  with  the  oihers.  In  not  one,  even  oif 
the  most  suddenly  implicated,  was  any  associated  token  of  insani^ 
ascertained  to  have  presented  itself. 

Another  justly  eminent  and  highly  experienced  physioian,  to  whom 
we  certainly  do  not  concede  the  lees  weight  on  such  a  question  that 
he  is  not  a  sfiecialist,  and  iram  whom  bo  one  woold  willingly  differ 
without  subjecting  his  own  opinions  first  to  a  severe  m^ital  challenge, 
states  of  a  &xtm  of  habitual  intempa«nce  which  he  describes,*  that  no 
medical  man  of  conaideiation  doubts  that  he  has  here  to  deal  with  a 
form  of  insanity,  whi<^  originating  as  a  physical  impulse,  unreBtrM&- 
able  by  the  moral  powers,  becomes  first  a  mratal  funosity,  and,  even- 
tually, also  a  fatuity.  Our  own  experience  of  the  views  of  not  a  few 
medical  men  of  consideration,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  whom  we  have 
listened  on  this  point,  is,  we  must  avow,  by  no  means  so  absolute  as 
this  in  any  respect;  and,  in  some  reepeots,  is  diametrically  opposite. t 
But  the  question  is  not  one  whidi  we  can  leave  to  be  settled  by 
onthority  ;  for  we  know  the  old  danger  of  believing  ih»Ai  a  dogma  is 
necessarily  true,  merely  because  distinguished  men  have  allied  it^ 
and  we  look  for  conviction  where  we  have  no  right  to  repose  on  fidth. 
No  one  would  deny,  that  where  m^ital  furiosity,  or,  still  more,  £&tuity 
is  present,  there  is  insanity  :  but  it  would  involve  a  petiHo  principvi  to 
assert  unconditionally  the  presence  of  either  in  the  inveterate  drinker  ; 
and,  as  to  an  insanity  besides  this,  we  must  not  assume  that  to  be  true 
always,  which  may  be  true  ocoaeionally,  hut  which,  true  or  not  true, 
can  only  be  decided  by  individual  proof.  Kor  can  we  admit  that  they 
greatly  err,  either  in  science  or  in  poHty,  who  join  in  our  desire  to 
have  a  dear  token  of  insanity,  associated  with  the  int^nperanoe,  but 
recognisable  apart  from  it,  before  they  can  acoe|>t  the  latter  as  standing 
in  any  strict  xelatiun  to  a  mental  derangement.  The  eminent  writer 
in  question  does  not  refuse,  certainly,  to  admit  that  there  is  an  intem- 
perance which  is  a  yice,  besides  this  intemperance  which  is  a  disease, 

*  Christison:  Medteo-Legal  Itelations  of  Intemperance,  1861,  p.  18. 

t  Let  OS  take  far  an  example  tbe  accurately  and  Jndidonsly  diecrimhiatlng  Qarus,  wha 
thus  vniin  of  cUpeomania :  **  Bieser  kranUurfte  Trieb  ist  jedoeh  nooh  ketaieswiies  eine 
Krankhdt  der  Seek."  (Erkentnita  and  BeurtbeUong  sweifelhafter  SeelenauBtliade,  p.  1 28.) 
That  Henke  eren  (A.bhandlungen  aiu  dem  Gebiete  der  gerichtlichen  Kedidn,  zweite  Aufl. 
p.  269U  and  Frtadnieli  (Handbnob  der  OeriehtUohm  Peyohologte,  p.  7f »),  in  their  al4e 
difcoaeions,  hy  no  means  strateh  their  coaoliisions  to  ao  wide  a  limit  a*  bas  been  Jkeld 
Justifiable  by  some  in  this  eoontry,  is  only  another  proof  of  what  we  hare  stated,  with 
ngard  to  tiie  tendeaoy  of  snob  qnestions  to  expand  as  they  are  contemplated,  if  coce  a 
certain  baarier  be  oretttepped.  There  are,  indeed,  no  writecs  on  the  CcBttnent  who  liave 
advocated  the  idea  of  an  insanity  of  dmnkennew  to  the  extreme  witli  which  it  has  been 
advocated  by  a  Ifcw  among  onnelves ;  though  many,  in  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  have  seen 
.better,  and  hara  kdd  down  more  distinctly, the  conseqacnces,  personal  and  Jnrisprodential, 
wlkich  each  a  doctrine  involves. 
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and  ought  to  be  treated  as  an  insanity ;  but  he  sees  no  necessity  for 
insisting  upon  this  distinction,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  leas  desirable 
to  core  the  vice  than  the  disease.  As  to  the  objection  of  any  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  what  amount  of  deterioration  should  be  held  as 
demanding,  or  authorizing,  restriction  of  liberty,  that  he  considers  also 
as  equally  unpractical  and  futile ;  and  he  points  to  the  circumstance, 
that  there  is  no  form  of  ordinary  insanity  where  the  same  difficulty  is 
not  ready  to  occur,  the  danger,  besides,  lying  with  the  drunkard  more 
in  being  too  lax  than  in  being  too  strict. 

But  we  have  scarcely  here  a  genuine  analogy.  The  conditions  of 
sanity  and  insanity,  in  their  ordinary  acceptations,  are,  at  any  rate, 
opposite  states,  however  closely  they  may  run  into  each  other ;  and 
there  is  rarely  occasion  to  hesitate  in  arriving  at  a  decision  between 
them,  though  such  occasions,  when  they  do  occur,  naturally  attract  a 
serious  attention.  But  the  condition  of  habitual  drunkenness  is,  in 
itself,  an  identical  state  :  and  to  pronounce  that  this  state  is  within  the 
bounds  of  sanity  in  one  man  and  of  insanity  in  another,  or  is  either  in  the 
same  man  at  one  time  or  in  another,  demands  a  very  diffisrent  and  a 
far  nicer  distinction,  if^  without  some  added  criterion,  it  be  ever  a 
possible  one.  Above  all,  we  are  £str  indeed  from  admitting  this  distinc- 
tion to  be  a  matter  of  indifference.*  That  radical  cures  are  rare  among 
the  secluded,  the  respected  author,  to  whom  we  have  been  referring, 
attributes,  and  of  course  justly,  to  the  fsict  that  the  habit  of  intem- 
perance is  generally  too  far  advanced  before  the  individuals  can  be  per- 
suaded to  submit  to  treatment.  Thus,  once  more,  all  things  consi- 
dered, as  the  drunkard  now  found  in  the  houses  of  seclusion  is  really 
the  ordinary  drunkard  ;  as  the  vice  and  the  disease,  according  to  the 
most  able  advocates  for  the  notion  of  an  insanity,  practically  do  not 
admit  easily  of  being,  and  do  not  even  require  to  be,  discriminated  ; 
as  the  poor  drunkard,  if  drunkenness  be  legally  constituted  an  insanity, 
cannot,  by  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  be  neglected  where  the  ridi 
drunkard  is  guided  into  safety ;  and  as  an  early  resort  to  treatment  is 
held  to  be  the  indispensable  requisite  for  its  success ;  it  becomes  mani* 
fest  that  the  measure  of  seclusion  for  the  intemperate  is  virtually  made 

*  Those  who  accept  the  rarioiu  fbnns  of  retuonmg  or  moral  inianltj,  already  ftel  tliem> 
selves  forced,  by  the  implications  the  ideas  necessitate,  to  admit  varying  degrees  of  cirtt 
capacity  and  criminal  responsibility  in  the  insane,  Uence,  although  all  Justice  in  law  ia 
in  proportion  to  its  precision  and  certainty,  they  bring  into  the  field  two  terrible  sources 
of  vagueness  and  uncertainty ;  first,  by  aggravating  the  difficulty  of  the  old  question  tu 
to  who  are  the  really  insane ;  and  second,  and  most  perilous  of  all,  by  opening  up  a 
new  question,  as  to  what  share,  greater  or  lesser,  of  rights  and  liabilities  is  appor- 
tionable  to  the  various  modifications  of  an  alleged  unsoundness,  as  aS'ecting  the  many 
relations  of  the  individual  to  the  family  and  to  society.  There  can  be  no  safety  of  legal 
action  in  the  ftce  of  such  intangible  and  shifting  conditions  as  are  here  implied.  To  admit 
varying  degrees  of  insanity,  involving  varying  standards  of  civil  position,  and  varying 
amounts  of  accountability,  is  to  slip  Anom  the  foundation  of  rational  law  into  the  nnstahte 
quicksand  of  surmise  and  oonjeetnre.  with  the  consequent  risk  of  arbitrary  prooednre. 
Already  the  excitement  of  the  chances  of  escape  Irom  danger,  in  a  criminal  trial,  is 
scarcely  more  than  equivalent  in  amount  to  that  which  gives  animation  to  a  hunting-field ; 
and  neither  is  without  its  charms  and  enticements.  Increase  these  fhrther,  and,  such  ia 
human  nature,  with  the  increased  haphassrds  through  the  occasions  of  nnocrtaln  or 
misapplied  Justice,  we  have  Aresh  incentives  to  crime.  A  man,  an  individual  unity  in  mind 
as  in  body,  is  insane,  or  he  is  not  insane.  If  insane,  he  is  not  responsible ;  if  not  insane, 
he  is  responsible. 
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to  inclade  every  drunkard  in  the  oonntiy^  and  stretcbes  towards  him 
as  either  actually  or  potentially  insane.  And  where  this  expansive^ 
ness  in  a  jurisdiction  exists,  we  repeat  that  its  natural  tendency  leads 
it  to  be  brought  into  action  :  so  that^  where  the  law  has  at  first  oontem-* 
plated  an  occupation  with  merely  open  and  flagrant  facts,  the  authori^* 
ties  it  constitutes  find  themselves  speedily  engaged  in  eliciting  further 
facts  by  comprehensive  and  searching  inquiries,  and  their  sphere  of 
duty  widens  ia  the  degree  that  they  grow  familiar  with  its  objects* 
We  have  said  thus  much  to  show  how  momentous  is  our  topic,  aod 
how  great  is  the  demand  about  to  be  made  upon  society  by  those  who 
maintain  that  the  inveterate  drunkard  is  insane^  and  to  be>  as  such» 
formally  and  legally  treated.  Upon  many  important  points  we  have 
not  touched.  We  have  not  considered  how  justly  the  divine  and 
moralist  is  startled  at  the  contemplation  of  what  may  be  the  results 
of  charging,  not  disease  upon  vice,  but  vice  upon  disease ;  or  the 
anxiety  of  the  civil  lawyer,  when  he  foreshadows  the  immense  interests 
to  be  involved  with  regard  to  personal  liberty,  claims  of  rights,  and  of 
projierty,  by  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  insanity ;  or  the  distrust 
of  the  criminal  lawyer,  when  what  he  viewed  as  an  offence,  and  a  poB* 
sible  source  of  crime,  demanding  punishment,  appears  converted  itito  an 
infirmity  requiring  protection  ;  or  the  hesitation  of  many  medical  men, 
who  are  unwilling  to  relieve  the  police  magistrate  by  what  seems  tanta- 
mount to  admitting  the  management  of  a  delinquency  into  their  pro- 
vince, though  ready  as  ever  to  treat  its  consequences  when  they  appear 
as  disease,  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  r^;ard  and  treat  those  of  any 
other  description  of  vice  or  of  excess.  Even  in  the  restricted  view  of 
the  statesman  and  political  economist,  who  fears  a  new  and  extensive 
source  of  national  disbursement,  it  is  a  gigantic  project  that  we  have 
before  us.  Let  us  see,  a  little  more  narrowly,  in  how  far  it  is  justified 
by  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  contemplated  to  be  based. 

We  admit  the  difficulty  of  defining  absolutely  what  is  insanity; 
nor  is  it  indispensably  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  that  we 
should  attempt  it.  We  have  no  sure  grounds  as  yet  for  connecting 
all  mental  aberration  with  some  fixed  and  specific  pathological  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  brain  ;  nor,  to  pass  beyond  this,  have  we  even 
any  absolute  right  to  assert^  however  confidently  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  mental  derangement  cannot  subsist  while  the  brain  retains  its 
^11  integrity  as  a  physical  organization.  That  the  brain  is  the  instm* 
ment  of  the  mind,  renders  it  infallible,  indeed,  that,  under  the  exis- 
tence of  certain  deteriorations  of  construction  (we  by  no  means  always 
know  determinately  what,  for  they  vary  immensely  in  character  and 
in  result),  the  power  behind  can  neither  receive  pure  intelligence  from 
without,  nor  give  ordinate  form  and  force  to  its  own  internal  move- 
ments or  behests.  It  may  even  be  said,  and  to  a  certain  extent  truly,  that 
all  bodily  diseases  are,  more  or  less,  mental  diseases,  because  the  mind 
is  always  more  or  less  affected.  But  the  converse  of  the  main  truth 
here  by  no  means  necessarily  follows :  that  the  mind  cannot  be  diseased, 
and  yet  the  great  nervous  centre  remain  comparatively,  if  not  wholly, 
uninvolved.     Unsoundness  of  belief,  in  matters  belonging  to  belief,  that 
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is  to  ny,  in  afl  matters  beyond  the  reaeh  of  onr  own  immediate  and  unob- 
stroeted  experience,  may  coneeivably  ooncnr  with  the  most  entire  sound- 
ness of  bnon ;  and  yet,  from  tmsonndness  of  belief  may  spring  the 
grossest  noaeimd&ess  of  reason  and  of  conduct,  or,  in  other  word^ 
insanity.  In  the  same  way,  the  most  fnnons  fit  of  insanity  may  pass 
away,  leaving  the  reason  in  the  possession  of  its  finest  attributes,  and 
impom^^  t^Km  ns  the  nnaToidable  inference  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  progcimate  canse  of  the  insanity,  in  relation  to  the  cerebral 
stmctiire,  it  was  one  at  least  of  no  fixed  and  determinate  nature. 
Thus,  tl^  delirium  of  fever  at  one  time,  or  that  of  exhaustion  at 
another,  more  than  reciprocally  negative  in  their  conditions,  approxi- 
mate to  each  other  in  their  positive  effects ;  while  they  fully  concnr 
in  this,  that  either  may  be  a  transient  form  of  aberration,  passing  away 
without  a  trace.  There  may  be  fiilse  perceptions,  too,  and  therefore 
fiJse  leascmingB,  with  the  brain  in  perfect  soundness,  through  fiilse  or 
impOTfeet  impressions,  leading  to  illusions^  having  been  conducted 
to  ft  by  the  medinm  of  an  action  or  condition,  certainly  anormal, 
but  limited  to  the  senses  or  the  nerves.  We  do  not  admit,  then,  that  to 
constttote  the  idea  of  insanity,  we  must  hold  as  demonsitrated,  on  precise 
and  wholly  ^  posteriori  gronnds,  the  inevitable  co-existence  of  physical 
disease  <^  the  brain.  Tlmt  we  most  allow,  on  the  other  hand,  for  an  ex- 
ceedingly wide  range  of  irrationality  of  belief  or  of  oondact,  yet  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  sanity,  is  very  certain;  otherwise,  we  fear  the 
proportion  of  the  world,  whom  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  now, 
as  in  all  f<Hnner  times,  to  be  insane,  would  be  indeed  startling.  We 
must  have,  in  short,  not  only  the  absence  or  the  neglect  of  reason,  but, 
what  is  much  more,  the  incapacity  of  reason,  more  or  less  complete  and 
general,  in  order  to  constitnte  what  can  be  justly  termed  insanity ;  and 
it  is  not  required,  perhaps,  for  the  object  before  us,  that  we  should  ofier 
any  more  rigid  definition  than  is  comprised  in  these  simple  terms. 

Many,  indeed,  are  the  topics  of  human  consideration,  in  which  the 
easy  proneness  to  a  lax  and  popular  use  of  language  has  raised,  by  a 
metonomy,  what  was  originally  conceived  as  a  metaphor  into  undue 
currency  and  acceptance  as  the  expression  of  a  fact.  And  such,  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt,  has  been  the  history  of  the  term  dipsomania^ 
with  at  least  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  concede  to  it  its  present 
dkect  interpretation,  though  neither  that  which  is  etymologically,  nor, 
we  suspect,  philosophically  orthodox.  We  do  forget  that  Piatner, 
in  his  seldom-quoted  treatise,  '  De  Amentia  Tinolenta,**  published  in 
1809,  holds  clearly  that  the  inveterate  drunkard  labours  under  a 
proper  mental  disorder;  but  with  Salvatori,t  who  has  also  been 
remembered  by  few,  and  with  Briihl-Cramer,J  who  is  more  usually 
referred  to,  and  who  appears  to  have  wrongously  stripped  Salvatori, 
his  fellow-townsman,  of  some  of  his  laurels,  it  is  a  physical  disease 

•  QBaestioneB  KedicliMi  ForaMis»  p.  SC6. 

t  Commentatio  pathologiea  dt  Ebriositate  coattaum,  rtmitteote  et  iatermlUente,  1817 1 
Comm.  therapeatica,  1818;  Additamentnm,  1819:  Comm.  Soo.  Fhys,  Med.  apud  Unir. 
Moeqaensem,  toI.  U.  P.  2, 18S1. 

t  Ueb«r  di«  Trunksooiit    Beriln,  18£9. 
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ihsi  k  described  and  ioaisked  upon  as  the  eonditioa  of  Um  oomfirmed 
druokardj  while  the  mind  is  only  alleged  or  adiutted  to  be  imfdio^ecl 
is  80  &r  at  that  here,  as  with  ererj  other  form  of  bod^y  adment,  it 
must  stoop  to  the  cooditioiM  imposed  vpoB  it  by  the  exigettcies  of  the 
diaocder.  We  cbeerfally  join  m  the  praises  of  SalTatori  bj  I>r« 
Christison,  to  the  extent  of  aeoording  oar  admiration  to  the  spmt  and 
aeecracy  of  his^  descriptions;  while  we  must  hesitate  to  asstgn  to  hie 
litde  treatise^  in  its  three  divisions  of  thirty-seven  pages  in  all,  those 
more  vanous  and  substantial  merits  which  belong  to  ^  oomprdbensive 
works  of  Bosch,*  of  Hns8,t  and  a  few  others.  Bnt  Salvatori  hims^f 
shows  the  mevelj  metaphorical  sense  m  which  he  aj^pUes  to  his  dbease 
of  ebriosity  the  qualification  of  a  suinia,  bj  distinctly  r^Mrehending 
^ose^  who  term  it  a  disease  of  the  mind  rather  th«i  of  the  body, 
the  aibction  of  the  mind,  be  indsts,  being  only  incidental  to  that  of. 
the  body*  It  is  thus  that,  while  he  does  net  hesitate  to  speak  of  an 
oinomania,  he  guards  himself  against  adopting  it  as  liis  selected  des%- 
nation,  as  well  as  against  the  noti<m  of  treating  the  disease  as  a  true 
insani^;  bi^  some  of  those  who  have  in  so  Car  followed  him  have  not. 
seen  the  necessity  for  a  similar  cantion,  while  others  have  been  isvei^ed 
into  its  n^ect 

It  is,  then,  certainly  noihing  new  in  morals,  or  in  the  fomiliar  inter- 
dumge  of  society,  that  what  we  have  entertained  at  first  as  a  pky  or 
an  efE^nrescence  of  the  imagination,  has  grown  witii  us  insensibly  into 
something  with  more  the  semblance  of  a  reality.  Nor  is  it  easy,  or 
even  always  desirable,  for  us  to  avoid,  in  common  i^peec^,  that  kind  of 
exaggeration  of  phrase  which  gives  force  to  our  expressions,  although 
not  reducible,  nor  designed  to  be  reduced,  to  philoso^ducal  aecunuy 
and  precision.  The  error  is,  when,  fomilkrizing  oursdives  with  the 
amplified  or  meti^horical  phraseok^  we  have  currently  adopted,  we 
suffer  at  last  our  ideas  to  be  chained  to  the  literal  signification  of  our 
language.  Thus  we  say,  forcibly,  if  not  exactly^  t£^t  a  man  is  mad 
for  music,  for  books,  for  versifying,  or  that  he  is  a  musomaniac,  a 
bibliomaniac^  or  a  metromania^  when  he  so  directs  his  life  and  habits 
that  he  gives  to  the  pursuits  connected  with  any  of  these  an  inordinate 
predominance,  bendmg  upon  it  all  his  thoughts,  and  only  forsaking  it 
with  reluctance  or  difficulty  for  other  common  duties^  or  for  the  more 
intrinsic  ones  of  fomily  and  society.  M.  Tr^lat  even  fomiahes  us 
(p.  171)  with  the  history  of  a  monomaniac,  whose  allied  peculiarity 
of  insanity  lay  in  a  desire  for  carriage  exercise;  to  which  form  of 
m^ital  disorder,  as  he  does  not  assign  a  title,  we  ourselves,  yielding 
ioT  the  moment  to  the  fiishion  of  seeing  specific  differences  in  casual 
and  non-essential  variations,  beg  to  attach  that  of  dipkromaanay  thou^ 
we  must  not  here  forget  that  the  individual  in  question,  like  all  true 
monomaniacs,  gave  that  evidence  of  mental  <A>liquity  or  insanity' 
otherwise,  which  would  have  well  justified  her  being  brought  under  a 
more  extended,  and  yet  a  better  d^ned  category.     We  shall,  indeed, 

•  Der  Hissbraucb  geistiger  Gktr&nke.     Ttibingen*  18S9. 
t  Alc^hoUsnuu  ChroBioas  eller  Chronisk  Alkohols^okdom.     Stockholm,  1849, 1861. 
t  Op.  dt,  pp.  264,  f««. 
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only  arrive  at  a  just  notion  of  what  must  be  the  real  nature  of  a 
monomania  by  keeping  in  remembrance  that  the  human  mind,  in 
every  true  and  philosophical  sense,  can  only  subsist  as  a  single  and 
fundamental  unity ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
any  other  than  an  individual  mental  power.  What  we  term  its  various 
&cttlties  are  merely  forms  of  expression  for  the  diversities  of  its 
external  and  internal  relations,  connecting  it,  mediately  or  imme- 
diately,  with  the  world  beyond.  Internally,  these  relations  are  ideal ; 
externally,  they  are  real :  but  whether  external  or  internal,  a  failure 
impairing  the  integrity  of  any  of  them  necessarily  reduces  itself  to  a 
failure  in  the  integrity  of  the  mental  oneness  that  is  their  common 
source  or  centre.  Whenever  a  £Eunilty,  therefore,  suffers,  with  what« 
ever  degree  of  intensity,  whether  it  be  ti/acfdt<u  a/ppeUndi  or  9,facuUaB 
judicandi,  it  is  but  an  exponent  of  asuffeiing  mind,  as  working  in  one 
or  other  of  its  spheres  of  activity,  whether  sensory,  intellectual,  or 
rational 

Perhaps,  of  all  those  wrapped  up  in  vicious  pursuits,  no  one  is  more 
justly  entitled  to  the  merely  figurative  and  couvjeutional  appellation  of 
a  monomaniac  than  the  gambler,  who,  flattered  by  occasional  gains^ 
and  undeluded  by  more  habitual  losses,  bends  all  his  often  remarkable 
though  misdirected  sagacity  and  energies  to  the  course  to  which  he 
has  abandoned  himself  and  takes  no  other  interest  or  care,  in  the  midst 
of  its  cajolings  and  fascinations,  than  for  the  pursuit  of  that  fortune 
which  he  sees  is  forsaking  him ;  and  which  suffers  him,  often  through 
criminality,  and  always,  at  last,  through  abasement  and  disgrace,  to  be 
drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  ruin.  Yet  a  Palmer  would  have  had 
no  success  in  pleading  a  mania  for  the  dice  or  the  racecourse  as  a 
justification,  and  but  little  in  suggesting  it  as  an  excuse  for  the 
terrible  descent  in  his  career.  Even  the  unthrift,  as  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  has  depicted  him  from  his  own  experience,  with  the  ampli- 
fication of  his  debts,  presents  himself  under  similar  fascinations. 
"The  first  involvement,"  he  says,  "multiplies  at  every  move.  It 
destroys  the  freedom  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  and  drives  one 
into  a  state  of  mistiness  which  seeks  extrication  by  the  very  means 
which  augment  it.  It  encourages  self-delusions  for  the  sake  of 
momentary  peace;  and,  like  inebriety,  buys  oblivion  at  the  expense  of 
quickly  succeeding  pain  and  sickness."  "  Pecuniary  embarrassment 
weakens  and  enchains  the  mind."  "  It  was  a  sort  of  in£sttuation» 
which,  having  once  been  plunged  into,  I  had  not  the  courage  to  extri- 
cate myself  from."  Thus  it  is  that  the  accomplished  writer  portrays 
his  own  feelings  under  a  habitude.  Figuratively,  even  he  himself 
might  not  have  objected  to  have  termed  his  condition  an  insanity. 
Literally,  he  would  have  held  it  to  be  based  upon  an  imprudence^  and 
his  creditors  would  attribute  it  to  a  fault. 

It  is  especially,  to  pursue  this  consideration  further,  between  the 
career  of  the  gambler  and  that  of  the  drinker  that  we  discern  many 
analogies :  or  where  they  differ,  the  variation,  under  our  present  point 
of  view,  is  in  favour  of  the  latter,  whose  career,  as  it  is  the  more 
naturally  induced,  is  mentally  the  less  anormal  in  itself,  and  therefore, 
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to  this  Tery  extent,  the  loss  allied  to  insanity.  It  is  sufficient  to 
retrace  shortly  the  often  described  coarse  of  the  drunkard,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  this  conclusion;  divesting  ourselves,  meanwhile,  of  any 
prejudice  attaching  itself  to  the  name  of  dipsomania,  and  considering 
the  question  in  its  isolation.  Whatever  be  the  modifications  in  the 
completed  career  of  the  drinker,  few  will  deny  that  it  is  not  at  once 
that  he  rushes  into  the  extreme  of  his  excesses;  or  that  it  can  be  said 
as  truly  of  him  as  of  other  offenders,  that  never  did  any  mortal  become 
suddenly  thoroughly  vicious.  It  is  true  that  some  writers  on  the 
subject  have  spoken  of  men  of  previously  irreproachable  morals,  who, 
without  apparent  motive  or  cause,  and  with  no  prior  interval  of 
suspicion,  have  all  at  once,  to  the  surprise  of  their  friends  and  of  the 
world,  shown  themselves  in  the  guise  of  open  drunkards;  and  they 
have  advanced  for  these  men  the  plea  of  insanity,  as  having  impelled 
them  on  the  instant,  and  thus  in  opposition  to  the  "  nemo  repente  fuii 
turpissimus"  of  the  feunous  axiom  of  Juvenal,  into  a  course  utterly 
discordant  with  their  former  habits  and  principles.  The  character  for 
talent  and  experience  of  some  of  those  who  have  alleged  such  instances 
stands  justly  too  high  to  admit  of  our  questioning  the  accuracy  of 
their  statements:  but  the  cases  which  they  desmbe  are  unquestionably 
exceedingly  rare;  so  rare,  indeed,  that  they  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
other  observers,  as  we  must  admit  they  have  eluded  our  own ;  or, 
possibly,  they  may  have  been  by  others  differently  viewed  and  inter- 
preted. Assuredly  we  have  seen  men,  and  women  too,  whose  addicted-* 
ness  to  drinking,  if  not  suddenly  acquired,  was  at  least  suddenly 
discovered.  A  merchant  of  the  highest  character  passed  through  life 
without  a  suspicion,  and  was  only  discovered  by  us  to  be  a  drinker 
during  his  last  illness,  when  the  habit  and  its  results  revealed  them- 
selves with  unmistakeable  distinctness.  A  lady  who  was  also  our 
patient,  pass^  in  her  own  family  for  hysterical  and  nervous,  until  it 
became  our  duty  to  give  another  and  a  truer  explanation  of  her 
symptoms.  We  cannot,  indeed,  easily  conceive  a  recourse  to  an  in- 
dulgence in  ardent  spirits,  without  some  previous  consciousness  of  the 
kind  of  gratification  that  such  an  indulgence  was  fitted  to  produce ;  or, 
if  it  could  have  arisen  on  the  instant  from  insanity,  we  should  have 
expected  and  required  those  other  tokens  of  mental  disorder  as  its 
concomitant,  that  might  have  rendered  the  nature  of  the  seizure  less 
doubtful  Of  the  twenty  examples  already  referred  to,  tabulated  by 
us  from  among  the  chosen  objects  of  seclusion  and  restraint,  six  only 
pretended  to  have  rushed  into  their  excesses  rapidly;  but  they  assigned 
a  pretext  for  their  error,  and  even  of  these  we  fear,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  that  it  is  to  stretch  our  confidence  in  their  good  faith  beyond 
a  prudent  limit,  if  we  admit  more  than  that  t^eir  previous  degrees  ot 
fitmiliarity  with  intoxicating  liquors,  in  the  form  of  a  gradual  initiation, 
had  been  somewhat  less  extended  than  it  may  have  been  with  others. 

Thus  it  is  by  the  usual  and  natural  course  of  a  gradually  in- 
creasing indulgence,  that  the  drinker  reaches  that  point  when  the 
vicious  practices,  which  he  had  not  been  careful  to  keep  undone,  could 
MO  longer  be  kept  unknown.     The  first  sips  might  be  from  curiosity^ 
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Irom  imitaticm,  from  oonyivialify,  from  the  sense  of  temporary  well- 
being  they  orcMited;  and  they  might  be  repeated  for  long,  and  by 
many  alwi^  with  no  ooneeqnenoee'  beyond.  Bat  with  others,  and 
eepecMkllj  witli  those  who  resorted  to  the  stimulant  for  the  sake  of  the 
luxoiy  of  its  e£Eeets,  and  who  thns  desired  to  renew  an  enjoyment 
which  they  had  taught  themselves  to  appreciate,  the  course  was  one 
which  naturally  led  them  onwards.  The  excitement,  like  every  other 
form  of  ezoitenftent  when  unduly  solicited,  left  them,  after  its  sub- 
sidence, at  a  lower  standard  than  that  from  which  they  had  proceeded. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  they  had  sought  previously  a  condition  of 
SsMstitious  well-being  and  hilarity  for  its  own  sake,  that  they  should 
now,  when  there  was  a  depression  besides  to  lighten,  not  only  revort 
to  their  former  means  for  a  renewal  of  their  enjoyment^  but  find  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  fuller  and  more  frequent  draughts  in  order  to 
secure  it  i  And  so,  by  a  series  of  inducements,  than  which  none  can 
be  more  simple,  or  in  a  certain  sense  more  epontaneous^  the  practice 
adapts  itsdf  fitly  to  the  motive ;  and  the  habit  establishes  itself  with 
a  twofold  £Mnlity,  both  merely  as  a  habit^  and  as  creating  the  sense 
of  the  desirability,  though  assuredly  not,  at  least  as  yet,  the  necessity, 
for  its  continuance^  By  and  by  a  new  order  of  events  joins  itself  to 
the  first  more  uncompliGiited  chain  of  causation,  but  with  no  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  event.  The  excesses  become  deep  enough  to 
affect  more  substantially  the  health,  after  their  agreeable  effect  is 
dissipated;  and  the  sufB^rer,  his  state  being  still  one  of  depression, 
again  finds  his  relief  in  a  repetition  of  the  stimulant.  Alternating 
back  to  soberness,  the  dejected  victim  of  the  hoUssenjufimmer  once  more 
fiaels  uneasy  qualms  of  nerves  and  stomach,  as  well  as  of  conscienoe, 
which  he  still  knows  a  return  to  his  habitual  potations  will  quiet  for 
the  while. 

And  if  the  relief  sought  be  attained  rapidly  and  certainly,  as  it 
really  is,  what  is  there  unnatural  in  the  mental  condition  that  requires 
it  ?  Man  shrinks  intuitively  from  suffering ;  and,  with  a  present  evil 
to  be  displaeed  by  a  present  enjoyment,  oblivion  itself  growing  into 
an  enjoyment,  does  not  readily  pause  to  balance  against  it  a  compara- 
tively distant  contingency.  Did  the  pain  instantly  follow  the  stimu- 
lant^ and  precede  the  intoxication,  we  might  justly  suspect  the  sound- 
ness of  the  intellect  of  him  who  indulged  in  it ;  for  a  course  so  against 
nature  would  be  against  reason.  But  where  the  use  of  the  stimulant 
has  the  obvious  and  real  motive,  tiiat  it  removes  a  state  of  suffering 
and  substitutes  for  it  a  condition  of  enjoyment,  the  act  of  drinking  is 
consistent  with  the  present  circumstances  of  the  drinker,  and,  in  so 
&r,  is  a  rational  one.  We  have  not  said  that  it  is  a  prudent  act ;  for 
that  involves  the  consideration  of  a  higher  description  of  reason,  such 
a»  man  fidls  in  throughout  a  multitude  of  his  most  momentous  rela- 
tions, beyond  such  as  that  now  at  is8ue>  and  yet  without  suggesting 
against  himself  the  charge  of  insanity.  He  who  defers  his  accounta- 
iHlity  has  many  companions,  ev^i  in  more  inevitable  matters  than  the 
results  of  drunkenness.  What,  indeed,  to  advert  for  an  instant  to 
thee  most  serious  of  all  oonsidm^n%  is  the  whole  life  of  the  vast 
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mi^ritj  of  mankind  but  a  hankering  after  a  present  gisatificatton^ 
though  it  be  but  temporary,  to  the  neglect  of  a  red  interest,  though  it 
be  eternal  ?  Yet  death  is  ixc  surer  to  all  than  ruia  to  the  drankavd. 
Then  are  all  insane  1  We  have  abeady  hinted,  besides,  that  it  may  be 
as  truly  said  of  every  virtue  that  it  has  its  own  rewud,  as  of  every 
vice  that  it  has  its  own  punishment;  and  that,  therefore,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  virtue  is  wisdom  and  vice  folly.  Even  for  the  poorest 
man  honesty  is  the  best  policy;  and  we  may  easily  point  to  the  caie^ 
of  the  thie^  however  seducing  to  the  adept  its  q)irit  ^  adventure  and 
its  transient  successes,  to  show,  indepoidently  of  all  abstraot  notion  of 
right  uid  wrong,  how  universally  complete  is  his  final  mia  and 
misery.  But  not  for  this  is  every  thief  insane.  Just  as  little  are  we 
entitled  to  oSist  the  plea  of  insanity  for  the  drinker,  because^  for  a 
present  solace,  he  incurs,  as  he  unques&nably  does,  the  subaequent 
risk,  of  an  injury. 

Home  of  those  who  admit  the  insanity  of  the  drinker  ane  yet  in* 
dined  to  reatriot  their  idea  of  a  dipsomaniac  to  those  whc^  sob«r  for 
more  or  less  considerable  intervals,  burst  out  at  the  close  of  each  into 
aggravated  debauch,  and  only  resume  their  previous  cesidition  of 
sobriefy  that  it  may  be  alternated  onoe  more  with  a  like  exoess.    This 
is  evidently  the  notion  of  M.  Tr^laty  as  it  was  that  previously  held  by 
EequiroL*     We  fear,  however,  that,  in  nearly  every  instance,  we  have 
in  this  nothing  more  than  a  stage,  though  not  an  unfiiiling  stage, 
in.  the  ordinary  career  of  intemperance.     The  individual  who  has 
been  gradually  advancing  to  the  climax  of  a  debaudii,  having  at 
length  reached  it,  can  <mly  maintain  hia  orgies  for  a  certain  period, 
varying  with  his  constitutional  stoength  or  peculiarities.  The  irr^^lar 
hours,  the  interrupted  sle^,  the  n^lected  meals,  with  the  more  direct 
action  of  the  alcohol  itaeL^  sooner  or  later  produce  their  effi»et  on  the 
nervous  and  digestive  apparatus,  and  through  thekn  on  the  general 
syst«n.    The  stomach  of  the  drinker  now  rebels  against  every  descrip- 
tion of  ingeeta,  and  he  rejects  his  spirituous  liquors  by  vomii^g,  as 
well  as  the  more  fitting  and  real  nutciment  which  his  impaired  diges- 
tion has  now  rendered  him  unable  to  assimilate,  eveu  if  he  could 
receive  and  retaiuit.    He  pauses,  in  this  way,  simply  because  he  cannot 
proceed :  the  enjoyment  has  been  abandoned  when  it  had  ceased  to  be 
an  enjoyment,  or  had  become  impossible :  he  has  yielded  to  a  necea* 
sity :  Ia88atu8f  necdwm,  aaUaius,  reoeesit.     It  is  now  that,  if  he  have 
been  originally  of  fair  principles,  and  have  had  any  pretence  to  not  a 
merely  placid  and  so-called  amiable,  but  to  a  loving  dispodtion,  or  one 
in  any  degree  honest  far  himself  and  sdf-sacrificing  towards  others,  he 
will  be  taken  to  task  by  his  conscience ;  and  good  resolutions,  not 
inefficiently  sustained  for  a  while  by  the  repugnance  k^  up  by  a 
nauseating  stomach,  will  produce  a  period  of  usually  entire  abstinence. 
But  habit,  with  him  as  with  all,  is  only  the  expression  of  a  natural 
law,  by  which  every  act,  as  it  repeats  itself,  acquires  intwasity  and 
power;  with,  besides,  the  tendency  further  to  xepetA  itself  whidi  a 
fbroibie  interruption,  howsoever  caused,  may  suspend  but  does  not 
*  DeaHalMUtflfoiitiaeSitomU^p.  74. 
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annul.  With  his  recovered  health,  a  host  of  ready  inducements,  aimed 
with  more  than  all  the  strength  of  those  that  first  misled  him,  and  not 
the  less  efficient  that  he  has  no  longer  his  self-re^)ect  and  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  respect  of  others  to  sustain  him,  tempt  him  to  a  breach  of 
his  not  q)ontaneous  forbearance.  Possibly  this  might  be  intended  to 
be  only  a  slight  one  :  but  it  has  again  disturbed  the  tenour  of  his  life, 
the  concords  of  which  are  once  more  broken ;  the  old  echoes  are  re- 
awakened; the  chain  of  causation  receives  its  former  impulse;  and 
stimulus  leads  to  depression,  and  depression  seeks  stimulus,  with  the 
natural  sequence  that  before  attended  it. 

Still,  what  is  there  in  all  this,  knowingly  and  determinately  en- 
countered, to  justify  the  plea  of  a  mental  disorder  ?  If  drunkenness 
be  an  insanity,  is  a  man  to  be  accounted  the  more  insane  that,  in  the 
midst  of  his  drinking,  he  sees  his  error,  and  desists  irom  it  for  even 
but  a  ti*ansient  period  %  Or  is  he  insane  because,  having  paused,  he 
again  commences :  or,  in  other  words,  is  he  alike  insane  because  he 
drinks  and  because  he  does  not  drink  %  Trace  his  career,  however,  a 
little  further,  and  we  find  the  irregular  usually  lapsing  into  the 
regular  drinker,  with  no  longer  interruptions  than  those  brief  ones  of 
the  day  that  his  necessities  impose  upon  him.  Salvatori  admits  that 
his  intermitting  and  continuous  ebiiosity  differ  rather  in  d^ree  than 
in  quality,  and  such  is  the  character  of  our  own  experience  of  the 
drunkard,  while  free.  To  recur  to  the  twenty  cases  of  secluded 
drunkards  analysed  by  us;  of  these,  fourteen  were  admitted  to  have 
been,  from  their  first  initiation  to  the  habit,  continuous  drunkards ; 
one  had  been  an  intermittent,  and  had  become  a  continuous  drunkard ; 
and  ^ve  might  still  be  reckoned,  though  not  in  any  strict  sense,  inter- 
mittent drunkards ;  but  the  history  of  these  remains  to  be  concluded. 
The  intermittent  drunkard,  then,  in  so  far  as  r^ards  his  drunkenness, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  more  insane,  if  there  be  an  insanity  implicated, 
but  is  less  insane  than  his  more  persistent  comrade,  whom,  however, 
he  is  in  the  fair  way  ultimately  to  rival  And  thus  it  is,  aod  not 
otherwise^  that  as  a  habit  utilized  makes  in  the  intellectual  figicultieu  a 
philosopher,  in  the  moral  qualities  a  philanthropist,  or  in  the  physical 
capabilities  an  athlete,  so,  from  a  habit  misdirected,  we  have  the 
gambler  at  his  cards,  the  spendthrift  at  his  shifts,  or  the  thief  at  his 
devices;  while,  in  the  sensual  appetites,  it  brings  before  us  the  gour- 
mand at  a  feast,  with  the  debauchee  in  the  stews,  to  present  us  also  with 
the  drunkard  at  his  orgies. 

We  have  heard  physicians  of  the  highest  intelligence  maintain,  that 
the  very  £act  that  a  man,  involved  in  the  career  of  the  drunkard,  and 
fully  conscious  of  the  lamentable  issues  of  that  career,  should  yet  be 
found  to  persist  in  it,  stands  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  insanity.  But 
it  is  less  remote  issues  than  immediate  consequences  that  rule  the 
conduct  of  ordinary  men ;  and  "  video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora 
sequor,"  is  no  new  adage ;  nor,  however  well  it  may  describe  what  is 
sometimes  the  oourse  of  the  drunkard,  or  of  the  slave  of  any  other 
vicious  habit,  is  either  its  language  or  its  truth  the  language  or  the 
truth  of  the  lunatic  asylum.     To  assent  to  its  applicability  here^ 
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would  be  equivalent  to  adopting  the  somewhat  singular  oondusioDy 
tbat  the  eyidence  of  insanity  lies  in  conduct  pursued  under  the  proved 
capacity  of  any  one  i(x  the  perfect  comprehension  of  a  subject,  its 
relations,  and  its  results.  Others,  fearing  to  define  a  foUe  rcMonnarUe 
with  so  absolute  a  literalness,  allege  a  form  of  insanity  in  which,  not 
the  perceptive  or  the  reasoning  fkcultiea,  but  the  will  alone  is  impli- 
cated, which  they  seem  thus  to  regard  as  something  apart,  or  capable 
of  being  disassociated,  from  the  judgment  or  the  intelligence.  The 
will  in  the  insane  drunkard,  they  tell  us,  is  no  longer  free,  but  is 
placed  under  the  irresistible  control  of  a  morbid  appetite :  or,  as  the 
terms  have  been  converted,  without,  however,  increasing  their  philo- 
sophical accuracy,  he  is  the  subject  of  a  morbid,  physical  appetite, 
acting  as  an  impulse,  over  which  he  possesses  no  moral  power  of 
restraint.  The  world  loves  that  which  has  the  imposing  aspect  of  a 
general  &ct  or  deduction.  But  is  this  a  true  generalization,  conv^ing 
a  just  rationale  of  the  drunkard's  condition ;  and,  if  it  be,  does  it 
constitute  it  an  insanity  ?  Then^  rigidly  so  considered,  the  indulgence 
of  the  thirst  of  the  patient  in  fever,  of  the  more  imquenchable  thirst 
of  the  sufferer  fix>m  diabetes,  or  even  of  his  aggravated  sense  of  hunger, 
or  of  any  other  anormal  craving,  whether  or  not  any  of  them  be 
yielded  to  unstintingly,  or,  it  may  be,  injuriously,  becomes,  in  as  fair  as 
it  proceeds  impulsively,  the  fair  ground  of  a  declaration  of  mental 
■derangement.  When  our  patient  under  asthma,  or  under  heart- 
complaint,  in  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  distress,  peremptorily  desires 
his  window  to  be  opened,  or  even  rashes  towards  it,  so  as  to  inhale 
freely  the  dank  and  cold  midnight  air  of  November,  in  spite  of  our 
warning  fhat  the  chill  thus  received  upon  the  surface,  or  within  the 
lungs,  will  iead  to  a  congestion  productive  of  far  more  mischief  than 
will  counterbalance  the  transient  relief  he  invokes,  we  are  not  to 
ascribe  his  persistence  to  anything  so  simple  as  his  earnest  craving  to 
be  relieved  from  a  present  suffering,  but  we  ai'e  to  devise  for  it  an 
implication  of  his  soundness  of  mind.  There  is  here,  and  we  might 
give  many  analogous  illustrations,  a  morbid,  physical  appetite  which 
the  individual  cannot  control;  and,  therefore,  the  consistent  inference 
is,  that  there  is  insanity.  And  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  of  such  instances, 
the  craving  is  really  uncontrollable;  while  it  is  but  an  unjustifiable 
and  a  perilous  begging  of  the  question  to  allege  this  in  and  of  the 
drunkard.  It  is  the  uneasy  sensation  in  both  that  leads  to  the  eager- 
ness for  a  mode  and  means  of  relief,  which  may  be  contingently 
hurtful  to  the  sick,  and  which  is  more  certaidy  hurtful  to  the 
drunkard.     But 

*«  fiMTia  in  pitetentia 
Qos  esient  prinia  habere,  neqoe  oonsulere  in  longitndinem** 

is  inconsiderateness  and  not  insanity.  Nor  is  it  to  deprive  it  of  this 
character  of  inconsiderateness,  but  rather  distinctly  to  confirm  it, 
while  it  joins  to  it  that  of  a  vice,  that  the  course,  as  in  the  drunkard, 
is  followed  knowingly,  and  to  the  manifest  injury  of  an  individual  or 
of  others,  if  the  aims,  that  are  at  the  last  incommensurate  with  the 
results,  be  at  first  reconcileable  with  the  motives. 
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Poodbly  it  may  be  minooesBaTy,  afler  this  exposition,  to  pursue 
farther  the  question  of  the  implieation  of  the  will  in  the  condition  of 
ihe  drunkard;  but  it  is  a  knot  which  has  been  laid  before  us  to  untie, 
and  we  do  not  incline  to  prefer  that  it  should  be  cut  rather  than 
loosened.  Ay  or  No,  says  the  sagacious  Selden,  never  answered  any 
question.  It  will  not  answer  that  of  the  relation  of  drunkenness  to 
insanity.  But,  while  we  cannot  proceed,  or  allow  others  to  proceed, 
by  a  mere  moUus  in  condudendoy  our  alternative  shall  certainly  not  be 
to  entangle  ourselves  or  our  readers  in  any  general  discussion  of  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  necessity  and  free-wil],  with  all  their  doubts 
and  intricaoies.  Eather  than  pursue  a  course  so  theologically  or 
transoendently  metaphysical,  it  seems  to  us  m<H^  conostent  with  the 
tenour  of  our  present  theme  to  keep  in  remembrance  what  Holberg 
has  imagined  of  his  subterranean  people,  whose  rule,  he  tells  us,*  it 
was,  that  every  one  who  ventured  to  dispute  regarding  God's  essence 
and  attributes,  or  r^;arding  the  nature  of  the  rational  spirit  and  of  the 
soul,  should  be  ordered  to  be  bled  and  placed  in  the  citv  hospital. 
Clearly  here  was  in  question,  with  the  satirist,  an  implication  of 
insanity.  But  if  the  drunkard  be  the  unwilling  thrall,  or  the  puppet, 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is  placed,  we  are  to  recollect 
that  this  is  merely  what  has  been  said  by  a  large  and  flourishing  class 
of  metaphysicians  regarding  man  everywhere;  with  whom  every  action 
of  every  individual  is  an  effect  which  must  have  had  its  cause,  that 
cause  resting  on  the  external  or  internal  conditions  to  the  influence  of 
which  the  individual  is  subjected,  and  which  have  accumulated  upon 
him  or  around  him  by  the  nature  of  things,  independently  of  either 
his  wishes  or  his  opposition.  Thus,  with  this  kind  of  fatalfim,  in  the 
general  doctrine  of  which,  however,  in  spite  of  its  partiftl  truth  and 
plausibility,  we  must  by  no  means  be  held  as  concurring,  the  will  in 
the  drunkard  is  neither  more  nor  less  the  slave  of  his  peculiar  con- 
ditions than  the  will  in  the  most  abstemious  of  his  fellow-mortals; 
and  he  is,  therefore,  on  this  score,  as  little  the  subject  of  insanity  as 
any  other  of  our  race.  His  insanity,  then,  must  be  proved  on  other 
grounda  So,  by  a  like  consideration,  if  we  have  drinkers  from  the 
quasi-necessity  of  their  position,  we  have  thieves,  through  their  loss 
of  character  having  barred  to  them  an  honest  course,  and  their  per- 
version of  habits  having  unfitted  them  to  pursue  it,  fer  more  ob\'iously 
involved  in  a  similar  necessity.  Have  all  our  habitual  thieves,  there- 
fore, on  this  ground  also,  ceased  to  be  vicious,  and  become  simply 
insane? 

But  farther,  in  order  to  constitute  an  insanity  of  this  dass,  it  is 
an  appetite,  we  are  told,  and  not  a  motive,  that  must  give  the  im- 
pulse that  acts  thus  subversively  of  the  wilL  Here,  however,  we 
have  nothing  more  than  an  inaccurate  mode  of  expressing  the  require- 
ment, that  the  motive  must  have  its  basis  in  an  appetite,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  motive  still  being  demanded,  we  acknowledge  no  essen- 
tial distinction.  There  can  be  nothing  in  this,  besides,  to  free  us  from 
what  is  the  universal  condition  of  our  moral  existence  and  of  its  i*e- 
•  ^eils  KUmf  nndcijordiike  Beise,  C.  tU.  p.  seo. 
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qxmsibilitieB :  that  he  wbo  would  hearken  to  his  conBoience  nrast  be 
deaf  to  his  passions,  and  that  he  who  succumbs  to  his  passions  must 
defy  his  conscience.     Nor  is  there  anything  of  a  contrary  quality  in 
the  idea  that  responsibility  implies  a  power  of  choice,  to  act  or  to  re- 
frain, the  obligation  to  resist  resting  on  the  ability  to  resist.     The 
longing  for  ardent  spirits  cannot  be  termed  an  iDstinctive  appetite, 
because  it  is  one  which  is  unknown  to  millions  of  human  beings,  and  to 
the  whole  of  the  lower  animals.     It  is  an  artificially  created  want, 
giving  rise  to  an  intelligent  desire,  and  not  to  an  impulse,  or  a  mere 
animalism,  like  hunger  or  the  sexual  passion;  the  one  of  these  uni- 
versal heritages  of  all  that  moves  being  rendered  indiEqpensable  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual,  and  the  other  for  the  propagation  of  the 
species.     There  must  be  an  understanding  of  the  immediate  results  of 
the  drinking  of  inebriants  before  there  can  be  a  yearning  for  the  gra- 
tification; and  the  act  is  one  of  the  volition  and  of  intelligence,  and  not 
of  a  blind  necessity,  even  if  any  course  of  action,  although  inexorably 
ruled  under  the  latter  supposition,  were  tantamount  with  an  insanity, 
which  it  TeaQy  is  not     The  very  fsict  that  the  drinker  reasons  wi^ 
himself  whether,  while  yet  sober,  he  shall  still  abstain,  or  give  way 
to  the  present  temptation,  proves  his  capacity  of  choice,  and  his  con- 
4Sciousne8s  of  possessing  it ;  and  this  power  he  retains  till  the  liquor  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  pharynx,  when  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerves 
of  deglutition  places  the  draught  for  the  first  time  beyond  his  wilL 
Thus,  as  he  is  cognizant  of  the  issues  of  his  conduct,  and  capable  of 
answering  as  te  its  motives,  he  is  liable  to  give  that  answer,  and  must 
be  fully  amenable  to  the  judgment  the  direction  of  his  volition  entails 
upon  him.     Once,  indeed,  the  conscience  of  the  toper  could  scarcely, 
or  could  only  partially,  be  arrayed  against  him,  for  he  was  taught  to 
glory  in  his  vice ;  but  now,  with  our  altered  manners,  this  means  of 
tranquillization  hardly  avails  for  him,  and  his  responsibility  is  inso- 
much the  less  infiring^  upon.     Volition,  then,  in  the  drunkard,  being 
the  direct  offspring  of  his  present  feelings  and  circumstances,  is  not 
overruled  or  suppressed,  but  is  rather,  in  reality,  strong ;  for  it  has 
all  the  Ibroe  tiiat  belongs  to  the  near  and  the  concrete  over  the  remote 
«ud  the  abstract.     But  it  is  manifestly  wrong  te  term  this  an  impulse : 
for  at  no  time  is  the  will  of  the  drunkard  so  completely  under  that 
subjection  which  is  called  an  impulse  te  drink,  but  which  we  term  a 
strongly  motived  desire,  as  it  is,  after  a  long  debauch,  and  on  the 
4ipproach  of  an  intermission,  te  the  repugnance  and  nausea  which  con- 
strain him  not  te  drink.     He  knows,  whatever  he  may  allege  or  affect 
to  believe,  that  he  has  a  choice  on  the  one  occasion  :  he  feels  painfully 
that  he  has  none  on  the  ot^er. 

With  a  like  foree  of  condnsicm  as  with  regard  to  the  will,  reason, 
in  the  drunkard,  not  being  annulled  as  in  the  insane,  but  simply  dis- 
regarded, he  is  not  insane.  Many  of  the  really  insane,  however,  it 
will  be  urged,  know  the  scope  of  their  actions,  and  approach  theii: 
accomplishment  with  premeditation  and  design.  We  shall  not  pause 
to  insist  that,  were  we  to  pursue  this  argument  to  the  extreme  it  sug- 
gests to  us,  we  might  be  constrained  to  conclude,  that  because,  for 
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example,  tbe  imbecile  is  sometimes  a  cminiDg  thief,  therefore  the  ciu»- 
ning  thief  is  always  an  imbecile :  Bot  otherwise,  or  dcarcelj  otherwise^ 
than  we  have  been  required  to  admit  that,  because  the  insane  mai* 
may  be  occasionally  an  unrestrainable  drunkard,  therefore  the  un*^^ 
restrainable  drunksord  is  always  insane.  But  if  the  insane  hare 
occasionally  this  show  of  comprehension  of  their  object,  or  of 
discretion  in  the  selection  of  their  methods  and  instruments^  and 
it  is  inevitably,  with  regard  to  either,  of  a  fSstr  less  complete 
character  than  is  usually  alleged,  they  have  no  equivalent  comprehen* 
sion  of  their  motive.  The  insane  man,  who  plots  a  violence  or  a  crime, 
is  obviously  not  deprived  of  his  moral  liberty,  in  so  &r  as  he  can 
comprehend  its  range.  The  more  correct  phrase  is,  that  he  is  equally 
in  possession  of  his  free-will  with  any  other  individual ;  but  he  is  not 
in  the  capacity  of  appreciating  duly  what  are  the  relations  in  which  he 
thus  stands  to  his  actions,  in  their  origin  and  in  their  results.  He  i» 
irresponsible,  not  because  he  was  impelled  to  act,  but  because  he  was 
unlit  to  reason.  And  so,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  accountability  of  the 
child.  The  furious  maniac,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  plaiis  nor  pre- 
meditates, though  he  too,  at  the  instant,  may  be  conscious  of  the  nature 
of  the  action  he  perpetrates,  or  may  show  that  narrow  intelligence,  the 
want  of  which  would  be  a  mere  brutish  imbecility,  that  enables  him  to 
resort  to  his  fitting  means.  Yet  to  allege  that  the  moral  liberty  is  in 
abeyance,  is,  even  with  him,  but  a  loose  and  unsatisfactory  phraseology  ; 
for  the  truth  is,  that  his  will  is  free,  rapid,  and  energetic,  and  it  is  onlj 
his  power  of  direction  that  is  really  weakened,  through  that  blending  of 
hurry  and  incapacity  which  unfits  him  to  pause,  and  to  judge  whether 
his  motives  be  reasonable  and  adequate.  In  dementia,  as  there  i» 
annihilation  of  reason,  there  is  annihilation  of  will,  the  one  in  its  due 
relation  to  the  other. 

But  none  of  this  applies  to  the  drunkard,  who,  as  such,  and  while 
sober,  labours  under  no  enforced  incapacity  to  reason,  whether  in  pre- 
mise, deduction,  or  sequence.  That  such  men,  as  they  tell  us,  if  thej 
are  ever  sane,  are  only  sane  when  in  an  asylum,  is  not  to  the  purposey 
for  this  is  never  the  character  of  insanity ;  though  possibly  it  should 
only  be  understood  as  expressing  by  a  hyperbole,  what,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  no  one  will  deny,  that  they  continue  insane  while  they  continue 
drunk.  Were  the  drmker  to  look  for  ardent  spirits  to  descend  like 
manna  from  heaven  ;  or  to  believe,  as  we  have  known  an  instance,  that 
some  one  near  him  possessed  the  power  of  changing,  by  a  miracle,  water 
into  whisky,  of  which  he  was  desirous  to  partake ;  or  to  anticipate 
from  intoxicating  liquors  any  action  widely  and  preposterously  differing 
from  that  which  they  are  known  to  produce;  or  to  drink,  perhaps 
reluctantly  otherwise,  under  the  faith  that  he  was  commanded  by  an 
angel  who  had  come  down  for  the  purpose,  or  that  an  unseen  enemy 
stood  ready  to  destroy  him  if  he  abstained ;  he  might  be  reasonably 
judged  insane,  because,  although  the  act  was  still  consistent  enough 
with  his  motives,  the  motives  rested  on  a  delusion:  but  when  he 
merely  seeks  his  draughts  where  and  how  they  are  ordinarily  sought, 
to  procure  from  them  a  great  and  immediate  solace  with  the  qualitj 
of  which  he  has  been  long  familiar,  though  he  incur  by  this  the  ruSi 
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of  a  subseqaent  evil,  apparently  disproix>rtioned  to  the  present  benefit 
because  it  is  vastly  more  intense,  but  really  disproportioned  to  it  in  the 
inverse  sense  beoEtuse  it  is  at  a  greater  distance,  bis  conduct  is  at 
variance  with  that  which  characterizes  insanity  and  which  wonld 
serve  it  as  a  justification,  and  becomes  blameable  as  a  wilful  impru- 
dence which  stamps  it  as  a  vice.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  an  impulsion, 
in  its  more  real  sense,  the  very  &ct  that  a  man  believes  himself  im- 
pelled, though  motiveless,  to  homicide  or  suicide,  implies  in  itself  an 
insane  delusion,  for  the  act  itself,  as  it  has  no  direct  inducement,  can 
promise  no  direct  pleasure.  The  drinker  cannot  pretend  to  this  belief, 
though  he  is  now  taught  to  foster  it,  for  he  knows  that  he  drinks  to 
obtain  an  often  tried  gratification.  True,  the  inveterate  sot  is  prone 
to  use  exaggerated  phrases,  and  they  are  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  him;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  grave  thinkers 
should  receive  them  as  oracles.  When  he  tells  us,  while  yet  sober, 
that  he  would  drink  were  the  fiend  before  him,  or  were  hell 
opening  at  his  feet,  we  have  but  a  grosser  specimen  of  that  va]nd 
rhetoric  of  which  wiser  men  give  us  an  example,  when  they  de- 
clare their  determination  to  make  a  journey  ''  though  it  should  rain 
old  women  and  pikestaves,"  the  contingency  being  anticipated  as  little 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Not  that  he  fails  in  perseverance  and 
obstinacy  in  seeking  his  gratification,  or  that  he  is  not  perverse 
enough  where  he  is  thwarted  by  those  whose  authority  he  does  not 
fear  or  does  not  recognise ;  yet  his  course  proceeds,  for  the  most  part, 
with  an  even  declivity,  and  is  better  characterized  by  the  plain 
sense  of  Bishop  Latimer,  when  he  reminds  us  that,  '<  certain  it  is  that 
customable  sinners  have  but  small  temptationa"  Easily  led  astray,  he 
feigns  a  reluctance  which,  if  it  were  as  truly  felt  as  it  is  occasionally 
loudly  vociferated,  would  have  amply  sufficed  to  have  enabled  him  to 
abstain.*  We  do  not  insist  on  the  validity  of  the  remark,  though  we 
think  it  worth  introducing,  that  while  women  are  considerably  more 
liable  than  men  to  insanity,  they  are  infinitely  less  addicted  to  in- 
temperance. But  is  this  wholly  consistent  with  the  notion  of  the 
influence  of  an  insanity  1 

The  drunkard,  then,  to  be  adjudged  insane,  must  show  some  token 
of  insanity,  by  delusion,  hallucination,  mental  inconsequence,  imbe- 
cility, or  otherwise,  beyond  his  proclivity  to  intemperate  habits,  and 
in  whatever  relation  to  them,  as  cause,  as  efiect,  or  as  simply  coinci- 
dent; and  the  criterion  of  his  insanity  must  be  sought  to  be  decided 
accordingly,  with  an  entire  independence  of  the  special  propensity. 
We  admit  that  the  drunken  man,  as  drunk,  and  while  drunk,  may  be 
reasonably  said  to  be  always  more  or  less  of  a  maniac.  Tet  his  actual 
fit  of  intoxication  even,  with  all  its  affinity  of  resemblance  to  insanity, 
can  be  no  further  an  insanity  than  that  can  be  real  which  is  factitious ; 
or  than  the  extrinsic  can  be  the  intrinsic;  or  the  madness  of  an  ad- 
ventitious condition  the  madness  of  disease.  To  arrive  at  the  con- 
dusicm  which  we  believe  to  be  the  sound  one,  we  have  given  only  such 
jneagre  scope  to  metaphysical  and  ethical  inquiry  as  the  occasion  seemed 

•  "  Scio :  tu  coactQS  taa  TolunUto  es." 

Terence:  Andria,  act  Ir.  sc. 
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to  demand  itom  us,  and  as  our  space  admitted.  We  know  that  there 
are  many  who  torn  from  this  description  of  disonssioD,  to  which,  never- 
theless, they  may  themselves  have  given  the  initiative,  with  a  more 
than  tacit  acknowledgment  that  they  are  repelled  by  its  diffioolties : 
yet  they  should  recollect  that,  if  he  that  discusses  without  acting  is  a 
useless  member  of  society,  he  that  acts  without  discu9sbg  is  a  dangerous 
one;  and  that  it  is  while  they  are  maintaining  the  mind  to  be  implicated, 
that  they  are  content  thus  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  declining  all 
closer  inveeligatioD,  and  so  to  reduce  the  whole  quiestion  within  little 
more  than  an  assertion  and  a  phrase,  the  adoption  of  which  leads  to 
the  dilemma  of  either  attempting  impossible  discriminations,  or  of 
diverging  into  vague  and  inconsistent  conclusions.  But  we  cannot 
separate  inquiries  into  the  operation  of  mind  from  the  consideration  of 
matters  in  relation  to  mind ;  and  the  points  which  we  have  rapidly 
surveyed  are  not  those  that  we  have  selected  ourselves,  but  those  thi^ 
we  have  been  forced  by  others  to  admit  into  the  question. 

We  think  that,  in  our  consideration  of  these  matters,  we  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  vagueness  and  an  inacouiapy  that  appertains  to 
the  application  of  any  general  idea  of  a  subjugation  of  the  will,  and 
that  the  operation  of  the  will  is  to  attach  itself  neither  necessarily  nor 
inseparably  to  reason  nor  to  passion,  but,  where  these  are  at  issue,  to 
await  the  result  of  the  contest  between  them,  and  become  the  instru- 
ment of  the  conqueror.  It  is  to  the  quality  of  the  reason,  therefore, 
that  all  finally  reduces  itself  We  have  shown,  in  like  manner,  that 
the  intemperate  man,  though  he  may  do  injustice  to  his  reason,  has 
not  that  direct  want  of  capacity  to  reason  which  forms  the  essence  of 
insanity.  We  have  not  denied  that  the  insane  man  may  be  incident- 
ally an  inveterate  drunkard :  we  have  merely  denied  that  the  invete- 
rate drunkard  can  be  regarded  as,  ip8o  faUo,  neoessarily  or  generally 
insane.  We  maintain  that  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  with  only  a  narrow 
minority  of  exceptions,  each  demanding  its  own  specialities  of  proof, 
simply  vicious,  or  sensual,  or  immoral,  and  that  he  is  to  be  treated 
accordingly.  Morals  are  the  intelligent  conception  of  the  duties 
arising  from  the  relations  between  man  and  man.  That  he  who  has 
no  intelligence  can  have  no  morals,  is,  in  its  own  sense,  true;  but 
assuredly  the  converse  is  not  the  truth,  that  he  who  has  no  morals  has 
no  intelligence.  Never  was  great  success  achieved  by  a  fiction ;  and, 
however  amiable  the  design,  or  however  excusable  the  neoourse  to  a 
makeshift;  where  a  real  difficulty  may  seem  to  present  no  other  ready 
or  effectual  means  of  evasion,  no  great  success  can  be  achieved  by  it 
now.  We  may  therefore  resolutely  adopt  another  course,  and  so  pro- 
ceeding, it  will  happily  be  allowable  to  diq>»ise  with  all  contemplation 
of  the  huge  additumal  armament  for  the  care  of  our  lunatics  which 
the  legalized  including  of  our  myriads  of  drunkards  under  their  cate- 
gory would  inevitably  entail  upon  us.  Lastly,  we  think  the  nation 
may  be  thankful  if  it  feel  that  it  can  arrive  with  us,  as  we  believe  it 
must  and  will»  or  already  does,  at  the  like  conclusion. 

Is  there  then  no  help  for  an  evil  which  all  admit  to  be  so  extensive, 
and  which  every  one  who  is  brought  within  its  near  contact  feels  so 
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intense^  ?  We  flhonld  be  aorry  to  admit  tliia;  for  it  would  be,  witb 
us,  to  admit  tbe  inference  that  what  we  believe  to  be  the  just  and  the 
tme  ooTirse  oonld  prove  the  ineffectual  one.  That  medical  men  should 
be  willing  to  retreat  from  before  the  discnssion  of  what  they  designate 
as  a  matter  of  mere  speculation  and  subtle  distinction  may  be  an  ex- 
cusable remissness;  but  we  maintain  not  the  less  that  it  is  not  ex- 
cusable to  hold  the  determination  of  the  question,  whether  a  man  be 
mentally  sane  or  insane,  momentous  as  it  is  in  all  its  relations,  as 
simply  a  practical  question  of  treatment  and  cure.  In  whichever  way 
it  may  be  decided,  the  means  of  appropriate  treatment  for  either  course 
remain  open  for  recommendation  and  culoption ;  and  these  will  not  be 
the  less  efficient,  that  they  do  not  perplex  science  by  a  fallacy,  or 
wound  our  moral  sense  by  an  injustice.  We  insist  that  we  are  not 
entitled  to  describe  the  physical  symptoms  of  a  physical  ailment  which 
may  be  caused  by  excessive  drinking,  and  then  term  it  a  mental  dis- 
ease. No  one  denies  that  drunkenness,  as  a  habit,  gives  rise  to  fnno- 
tional  or  organic  disorder:  or  that,  to  check  the  habit  effisctually, 
deprivation  of  stimulants  must  be  resorted  to,  while  the  bodily  ailments 
superinduced  must  be  sabjected  to  a  i»reatment  guided  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  our  art.  It  is  as  little  denied  that  means  and  opportunities 
ought  to  be  affi)rded  or  obtainable  somewhere  for  the  fulfilment  of  these 
indications;  nor  is  it  to  be  forgottto  to  be  urged,  with  a  still  more 
earnest  v^emence,  that  efforts  at  prevention  are  here  far  more  becom- 
ing the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  a  nation  than  mere  palliations  or  efforts 
at  cure.  As  to  the  choice  of  the  methods  of  treatment,  when  we  are 
gravdy  told  that  it  is  the  cure  alone  that  lies  with  us,  and  that  we 
have  no  concern,  metaphysically,  theologically,  or  legally,  with  the  con- 
sequences of  the  pretext  under  which  we  attempt  it,  we  must  again 
demur  to  a  proposition  so  opposed  alike  to  the  ethics  and  to  the  science 
of  healing.  But  we  must  proceed  further :  for  the  reality  is,  that  this 
is  a  matter  in  which  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  divest  ourselves  of  re- 
sponsibility, or  separate  our  actions  from  their  results;  and  it  is  one  in 
whidi  our  relations  to  the  law  will  include  us,  and  will  direct  us, 
whether  we  choose  or  not.  It  may  be  true,  in  the  very  limited  sense 
of  that  truth,  that  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  an  appetite,  a  habit, 
a  disease,  or  a  mania,  the  practical  issae  is  the  same,  and  the  cure  is 
seclusion.  But  the  place  and  mode  of  seclusion  is  not  indifferent.  li 
it  is  to  be  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  we  must  discriminate  the  conditions, 
and  prove  the  lunacy,  and  to  this  the  law  will  justly  hold  us. 

Let  us  look  first  at  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  law  regarding  the 
drinker,  in  as  far  as  relates  to  the  existing  means  of  restraining  him. 
We  believe  we  must  go  back,  in  England,  to  the  period  of  James  I.,  in 
order  to  refer  to  any  special  statute  law  directed  against  drunkenness. 
By  an  Act  passed  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  that  ruler,  drunkenness 
was  punishable  for  a  first  offence  with  a  penalty  of  five  shillings,  or 
with  six  hours  in  the  stocks ;  while  for  a  second  ofi^nce,  the  delmquent 
might  be  further  bound  in  a  recognizance  of  ten  pounds,  with  two 
sureties  for  future  good  behaviour.  In  Scotland,  in  terms  of  an  Act 
of  the  twenty-second  Parliament  of  tha  same  monarch,  all  persons 
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convicted  of  drunkenness,  or  haunting  of  taTems  after  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  were  to  pay  for  the  first  fault  three  pounds  Scots,  to  be  applied 
to  pious  and  necessary  uses,  or  they  were  to  be  placed  in  the  stocks  or 
in  gaol  for  six  hours;  and  for  the  second  fault,  they  were  to  be  amerced 
in  five  pounds  Scots,  or  to  have  twelve  hours  of  the  stocks  or  prison. 
The  double  of  this  latter  penalty  was  enforced  should  the  offence  be 
repeated  a  third  time;  and  the  offenders,  in  case  of  further  transgres- 
.sion,  were  to  be  placed  in  gaol,  and  to  be  detained  there  till  they  found 
security  for  their  better  conduct.  The  Church  in  Scotland  appears  to 
have  earlier  assumed  an  authority  even  more  severe  and  arbitrary  than 
this;  of  which,  among  many  other  examples,  we  may  cite  that  from 
the  register  of  the  parish  of  Monifieth,*  where  we  find  it  recorded  that 
in  February,  1563,  a  culprit,  convicted  of  "ye  presumful  abus  and  vyc 
of  drukinness,"  was  sentenced  by  the  Session  to  be  "  brankit,  stockit, 
dukit,  and  banisit  ye  heile  pans.*'  All  former  acts  of  the  State  regard- 
ing drunkenness,  that  of  James  included,  were  ratified  in  the  first 
Scottish  Parliament  of  Charles  II.,  with  a  regulation  of  the  graduation 
of  the  penalties  of  from  twenty  pounds  for  the  nobleman  to  twenty 
shillings  for  the  servant,  while  an  offending  clergyman  was  to  be 
mulcted  in  a  fifth  of  his  stipend. 

Little,  however,  was  to  be  hoped  from  enactments  made  under  the 
sway  of  monarchs  who  but  symbolized  the  manners  of  the  times,  when 
the  one  described  himself  as  in  "  the  castell  of  Croneburg,  quhaire  wo 
are  drinking  and  dryuing  our  in  the  auld  maner;'*  and  when  the  other 
found  no  better  means  of  portraying  the  character  of  his  nephew, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  than  to  say  of  him,  that  he  had  tried 
George  sober,  and  he  had  tried  him  drunk,  and,  drunk  or  sober,  there 
was  nothing  in  him.  The  law  is  doubly  a  mockery  where  it  has  at 
once  no  foundation  in  the  sincerity  of  the  lawgiver,  and  where  those 
who  are  to  administer  it  share  largely  in  the  fault  of  those  whom  it 
condemns.  Nor  could  it  grow  into  efficiency,  even  with  a  better 
state  of  manners,  so  long  as  society  remained  inclined  to  judge  leni- 
ently that  which  it  had  recently  applauded  warmly.  Besides,  it  is  the 
tendency  of  severity,  wherever  unduly  proiK>i*tioned  to  prevailing 
sympathies,  to  provoke  opposition  rather  than  win  obedience.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  ordinances  so  rigorous  should  fall  into  abey- 
ance, and  that  it  should  have  become  gradually  the  usual  rule  of  the 
law,  as  it  virtually  remains  now,  that  no  one  should  be  punished  for 
mere  drunkenness,  even  in  public,  unless  he  joined  with  it  a  riotous  or 
indecent  conduct.  The  drunken  individual,  otherwise.,  is  merely  taken 
into  custody  for  his  own  protection.  But  men's  minds  have  grown 
uneasy  under  the  inheritance  of  ideas  in  the  prevalent  assent  to  which 
they  no  longer  participate;  and  hence  a  striving  after  some  means  of 
remedy  which  they  cannot  find  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  law, 
while  it  seems  still  impossible,  if  it  would  be  advantageous,  to  revive 
the  now  obsolete,  and  never  efficient,  enactments  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  of  the  times  before  it.  It  is,  therefore,  in  search  of  some- 
thing beyond  the  law,  to  attain  what  they  justly  believe  to  be  an  object 
«  SUt.  Ace.  of  Sootlftnd,  toI.  xJ.  p.  54a. 
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of  vital  interesfc  under  the  law,  that  they  have  resorted  to  the  new  pre- 
text of  an  insanity,  and  that  the  seclusion  of  the  lunatic  asylum  has 
been  sought  to  be  enforced  as  a  substitute  for  the  discipline  of  the 
mulct  and  the  gaoL  Not  that  this  resort  has  received  any  universal 
approval  On  the  contrary,  there  are,  as  we  have  abready  pointed 
out,  many  thinking  men  within  the  profession,  as  there  are  myriads 
beyond  it,  who  are  as  little  satisfied  as  ourselves  with  what  they 
regard  as  a  mere  evasion  of  a  difficulty,  which  it  would  bo  better  to 
encounter  downrightly  and  in  its  real  aspect 

But  au  intermediate  provision,  between  the  lunatic  asylam  and  the 
gaol,  has,  it  is  well  known,  for  long  existed  in  this  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, in  the  shape  of  places  of  voluntary  retreat,  into  which  the  intem- 
perate drinker,  either  at  his  own  motion  or  at  the  instigation  of  his 
friends,  has  been  induced  to  retire,  with  the  view  of  entirely  separating 
himself  from  the  means  of  indulging  his  propensity,  the  choice  being 
rather  to  rely  for  success  on  difficulties  interposed  by  others  than  on 
the  vigilance  of  his  own  conscience.  Sometimes  retreats  of  this  de- 
scription have  been  merely  a  temporary  residence  in  the  house  of 
some  individual,  where  only  one  or  two  inmates  were  received,  and 
where  there  was  little  advantage  beyond  the  breaking-up  of  old  asso- 
ciations^  and  little  restraint  besides  that  of  the  generally  remote 
locality  selected,  the  secludedness  of  which  rendered  access  to  the 
ordinary  temptations  of  the  drinker  less  easily  attainable.  Sometimes, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  retreats,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  this 
limited  and  private  character,  rose  more  into  that  of  a  specially  con- 
stituted ezitablishment,  having  for  its  immediate  object  the  reception 
and  cure  of  the  drunkard.  Of  such  establishments,  none  of  which  are 
as  yet  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  to  prove  that  they  are  considei^d  to 
supply  adequately  a  generally  recognised  want,  we  believe  that  one  or 
two  now  exist  in  England,  and  a  few  also  in  Scotland,  with  the  latter 
of  which  we  chance  to  be  the  moi*e  familiarly  acquainted.  Of  the  two 
principal  establishments  in  Scotland  known  to  us,  the  one  is  in  the 
little  county  of  Clackmannan,  where  it  has  existed  for  about  ten 
years,  and  with  a  number  of  inmates,  of  either  sex,  usually  ranging 
at  about  twelve.  It  has  not  hitherto  boasted  of  many  cures,  though 
the  proprietor,  who  is  not  a  medical  man,  pleads  that  they  can  be 
effected  if  the  will  be  exerted :  by  which  we  are  of  course  to  under- 
stand, if  it  be  exerted  in  the  proper  direction.  Some  of  the  in- 
mates have  resided  there  for  years.  The  other  establishment,  which, 
unlike  the  former,  is  the  property  and  imder  the  superintendence  of 
a  medical  practitioner,  is  in  the  island  of  Skye,  where  it  has  recently 
resumed  its  function  sifter  a  partial  interruption,  and  is  for  males  ex- 
clusively. The  terms  in  both  are  about  a  hundred  guineas  yearly,  so 
that  it  is  manifestly  only  those  who  have  a  moderate  independence  who 
can  take  advantage  of  thenL  An  establishment  of  a  widely  divergent 
description  is  the  so-called  House  of  Refuge  in  Edinburgh,  whic^  in 
addition  to  its  leading  design  as  a  place  of  shelter  and  relief  for  the 
poor,  receives  into  its  car^a  number  of  intemperate  drinkers  of  both 
sexes,  and   of  different  classes,  though  nearly  exclusively  of  those 
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approaching  to  that  inferior  grade  (^  societj,  whicb,  we  have  already 
insisted,  is  not  to  be  exdaded  from  the  benefit  of  such  airangements, 
and  least  of  all,  if  the  admission  be  henceforward  to  be  given  under 
the  aaeription  of  insanity.  The  scale  of  charges  in.  this  establishment 
is  graduated  according  to  the  more  humble  means  of  the  appUoants, 
but  all  are  treated  judiciously  and  kindly;  while  the  genenral  manage- 
ment, under  a  committee  of  the  principal  judges,  magistrates,  and 
resident  gentry  and  citijnns,  many  of  whom  intervene  actively,  along 
with  the  more  immediate  superintendence  of  an  experienced  medical 
attendant,  who  can  always  command  the  aid  of  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  the  city  appointed  as  his  oonmiltant,  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired  that  is  likely  to  be  amended  under  any  other  ar- 
rangement. 

It  is,  however,  across  the  Atlantic,  and  to  Binghampton,  a  town  o£ 
about  t^i  l^iousand  inhabitants  in  the  State  of  New  York,  that  we 
must  pass,  in  order  to  meet  with  the  most  remarkable  example  extant 
of  an  asylum  for  the  drunken.  We  chance  to  have  before  us  an 
account  of  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  building  designed  for 
this  pnrpoee,  winch  took  place  in  18d8 ;  as  well  as  a  drawing  of  the 
edifice  in  its  completed  condition.  Dr.  L  Edward  Turner,  of  New 
Tork,  whose  energy  and  philanthropy  have  rendered  him  the  main 
instrument  in  its  foundation,  does  not  appear  to  consider  the  pro^ 
pensity  to  inebriety  as  in  itself  an  actual  insMuty,  though  he  regards 
the  lutbit  as  a  prolific  cause  of  insanity,  both  in  the  individual  and  in 
the  o£&pring.  He  views  it  rather  as  a  constitutional  disease,  of  which, 
like  Salvatori  and  Bnihl-Oramer,  he  notes  a  certain  morbid  c(mditi<»L 
of  stomach  as  a  principal  and  peculiar  feature.  For  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  the  lunatic  asylum  and  the  hospital,  it  is  averred,  had 
alike  proved  inefficient,  and  a  special  institution  had  become  neces- 
sary. The  able  and  venerable  Dr.  John  Francis,  in  an  address  deli- 
vered on  the  occasion,  stated  beyond  this,  that  in  the  United  States 
the  lunatic  a^lams  are,  like  other  establishments,  beginning  to  reject 
the  class  of  inmates  in  question,  having  repeatedly  closed  their  doors 
against  them  as  incompatible  with  their  proper  d^ign.  Dr.  Turner, 
in  urging  the  real  nature  of  the  necessity  thus  created,  states  that  he 
is  acquainted  with  many  men  who  had  occupied  high  positions  in  the 
Church,  the  Stale,  and  in  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  who  had 
ceased  all  exercise  of  self-control  through  this  malady;  and  that  he 
had  also  the  names  of  more  than  four  hundred  women,  most  of  them 
educated  and  accomplished,  and  in  the  highest  walks  of  life,  all  of  whom 
are  similarly  infeeted.  The  instituticm  is  erected  by  abody  of  subscribers 
and  shareholders,  and  is  directed  by  a  board  of  trustees.  After  raising 
a  fund  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  board,  through  their 
corresponding  secretary,  addressed  a  reclamation  to  the  State  legis- 
lature, suggesting,  though  we  suspect  with  little  success^  that  a  half 
of  the  revalues  arising  from  the  Excise  law  should  be  expropriated  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  asylum,  on  the  plea  that,  if  the  State  sanctions 
the  traffic  in  the  source  of  inebriety,  it  should  also  protect  society 
firom  the  outrages  of  the  inebriate^     The  site  of  the  establishment 
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oomprises  250  acres  of  land,  in  a  pleasing  locality,  presented  by  the 
citizens  of  Binghampton  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  devoted. 
The  design  of  the  boilding  is  commensurate  in  grandeur  with  the 
ample  demesne  within  which  it  has  been  placed.  It  may  be  shortly 
described  as  a  structure  of  stone  and  brick,  365  feet  in  length,  in  the 
Tudor  style,  three  stories  high,  and  with  numerous  massive  embattled 
towers,  the  whole  executed  in  a  manner  which,  to  judge  from  the 
details,  can  scarcely  be  termed  less  than  magnificent.  The  asylum, 
though  not,  as  we  have  seen,  without  its  aspiratioiis  towards  a  State 
endowment,  is  designed  to  be  a  self-supporting  institution,  in  which 
the  rich  will  be  required  to  pay  according  to  the  quality  of  their 
accommodation,  but  the  poor  are  to  be  admitted  without  charge. 
The  treatment  is  to  be  tonic,  in  connexion  with  a  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  liquors.  In  a  work*  published  in  1861,  the  edifice 
appears  to  be  Spoken  of  as  completed.  Already  applications  for 
admission  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  thousands,  and  other  similar 
institutions  are  repcHrted  to  be  contemplated  in  other  States.  Our 
retreats'  for  the  drunkard  in  this  country  are  indeed  insignificant 
beside  this  Ammean  palace  of  the  dupes  of  Circe,  remarkable  at 
once  for  its  destination  and  for  the  extent  and  snmptuousness  of 
its  plan. 

Thou^  a  feeling  of  melancholy  stai'ts  upon  us  when  we  contrast 
the  splendours  of  such  an  edifice  as  this  with  the  humiliating  asso- 
ciations connected  with  its  objects,  it  is  still  impossible  to  doubt  that 
such  an  institution,  zealously  and  judiciously  conducted,  must  render 
valnable  services,  though,  in  too  many  instances,  the  benefits  likely 
to  accrue  from  it  may  be  merely  of  a  negative  quality.  The  change 
of  scMie,  the  breaking-up  of  former  opportunities,  the  removal  from 
old  haunts  and  companionships,  the  consciousness  of  an  ev^  near 
authority  that  may  be  little  displayed  but  that  must  be  respected,  the 
calming  effects  of  the  rural  and  other  gently  varied  occupations,  the 
regular  hours,  the  bracing  air  and  exercise,  the  insinuation  of  new 
objects  of  concern,  the  absence  of  a  distressing  sense  of  inferiority  to 
the  rest  of  the  community,  the  fellowship  in  aims  and  hopes  and 
interests,  must  all  tend,  first  to  subdue,  and  then  to  soothe,  to  invigo- 
rate, and  to  encourage.  In  union  with  this,  where  the  bodily  health 
has  suffered,  if  it  have  not  suffered  irremediably,  the  means  to  be 
adopted,  through  medical  treatment,  to  restore  it  from  its  depressed 
condition  to  its  original  dasticity,  may  be  hoped  to  exert  an  important 
influence^  Ere  long,  the  chastened  spirit  may  be  expected  to  listen 
calmly  to  the  warnings  of  those  in  charge,  whose  office  it  will  be  more 
to  open  up  and  enliven  the  prospects  for  the  foture  than  to  reprove  for 
the  past.  Thus,  as  the  chain  of  former  habits  is  gradually  unlinked, 
new  habits  will  be  sought  to  be  knit,  more  consistent  with  genuine 
individual  happiness  and  with  the  claims  of  social  duty.  And  when 
the  individual  quits  the  precincts  of  such  an  establishment,  for  the 
efficiency  of  which  we  have  imagined  no  easy  function,  to  be  performed 

«  Barber  and  Howe:  Past  and  FnmiU  of  the  United  Statea,  1861.  toL  L  p.  4»8. 
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carsorilj  or  at  raodom,  it  will  be  with  no  painful  reminiscences  of  the 
loud  despair  and  the  mournful  scenes  of  deprivation,  which,  gloss  them 
as  we  may,  are  the  inevitable  adjuncts  of  the  ordinary  lunatic  asylum ; 
and  it  will  be  with  no  sense  of  wix)ng  and  injustice  that  he  diould 
have  been  mixed  among  sufferers,  to  whose  state  his  own,  however 
melancholy,  he  was  conscious  bore  no  real  resemblance.  If  he  is  to 
retain  possession  at  his  exit  of  the  moral  and  physical  conquest  that 
it  has  been  hoped  to  achieve  for  him,  it  must  be  through  the  feeling 
that  he  is  at  peace  with  his  home  circle,  not  less  than  at  peace  with 
himself.  Any  rankling  bitterness  of  recollection  that  might  survive 
would  but  remain  as  a  germ,  ready  to  spring  up  into  new  mischief  on 
every  occasion  that  favoured  it,  and  be  converted  into  a  pretext  or  an 
incitement  towards  new  excess. 

Thus  the  retreat  of  the  drunkard,  if  it  be  to  have  the  fidlest 
prospects  of  benefit  for  him,  must  have  been  like  that  monastic 
seclusion  to  which  diffident  men  resort,  less  to  expiate  &ults  than  to 
learn  to  practise  piety  and  wisdom,  and  to  escape  the  temptations  and 
follies  of  the  world;  and  like  that,  it  should  be  the  oti&pring  of  a 
voluntary  abnegation.  But  unlike  the  inhabitant  of  the  monastery, 
the  recluse  must  be  admitted  to  rejoin  the  world,  when  again  purified 
and  strengthened  enough  to  sustain  its  trials.  Yet  ail  is  not  en- 
couraging in  the  prospect  of  advantage  from  this  kind  of  seclusion. 
With  some,  no  real  reformation  having  been  effected,  the  habit  will 
have  been  stayed  only  because  its  gratification  has  been  obstructed, 
and  a  relapse  will  follow  close  upon  liberation.  With  others,  and 
especially  with  the  periodic  drinker,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are 
many  who,  however  occasionally  gross  their  debauches,  have  been  yet 
the  sole  sustainers  of  their  household  :  sometimes  by  their  own  actual 
exertions  during  their  intervals  of  sobriety ;  and  sometimes  by  their 
merely  nominal  position,  while  the  weal  of  the  family  was  maintained 
through  the  management  of  all  business  afOurs  by  subordinates.  In 
either  case,  it  is  possible  that  a  protracted  seclusion  might  at  once  prove 
ruinous,  where  ruin  might  have  been  deferred.  The  measure,  therefore, 
as  a  spontaneous  measure,  should  not  be  recommended  or  resorted  to, 
unless  with  the  concurrence  of  those  the  neai*est  interested;  for  if 
there  be  a  difficulty  at  one  time  in  inducing  kindred  to  take  a  decided 
step  of  this  description,  there  may  be  hazard  in  urging  it,  or  in 
facilitating  it,  at  another. 

Such  institutions,  then,  must  continue  to  be,  as  they  have  hitherto 
been,  in  t\^  main  voluntary  institutions,  erected  by  benevolent  associa- 
tions or  by  private  enterprise,  and  proportioned  in  extent  and  degree 
of  costliness,  like  every  other  undertaking,  to  the  want  which  shall 
have  been  shown  to  be  felt  for  them  on  the  part  of  the  community. 
The  design  must  expand  as  the  appreciation  of  its  utility  declares 
itself.  It  cannot  be  forced  into  amplitude;  but  its  extension  will 
follow,  and  should  be  encouraged,  in  the  measure  that  its  advantages 
can  be  demonstrated.  But  they  may  be,  in  so  &r,  institutions  ac- 
knowledged by  law ;  inasmuch  as,  while  our  jurisprudence  has  not 
considered  it  pi*udent  to  admit  intoxication  as  lessening  the  accounta- 
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bilitj  for  any  crime  or  offence  committed  under  its  inflaence,  however 
little  be  the  doubt  that  the  actual  guilt  ia  palliated  in  the  eye  of  the 
common  inteUigence,  there  ought^  on  this  ground,  to  be  the  more 
anxiety  to  check  the  fault  of  drunkenness  itself  wherever  publicly 
offensive  and  flagrant;  and  this,  so  soon  as  our  growing  civilization  has 
thoroughly  depoetized  the  vice,  by  diminishing  our  sympathies  for  the 
excesses  of  our  fore&thers,  and  blunting  our  memory  of  them,  should 
be  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  infliction  of  those  penalties  which 
were  only  inoperative  before,  because  the  magnitude  of  the  offence  was 
unseen  through  the  blinding  efiects  of  a  long  inheritance  of  prejudice. 
But  the  magistrate  might  be  authorized  to  permit  an  alteruativie 
between  submission  to  an  enforced  fine  for  drnukenness,  with  imprison- 
ment in  the  common  gaol  and  at  the  public  charges  for  a  shorter 
period,  and  a  voluntary  subjection  to  the  curative  discipline  of  the 
retreat  for  the  drunkard,  in  its  proper  sense  of  a  reformatoty,  to  be 
undergone  at  the  proper  cost  of  the  offender  for  a  considerably  longer 
period ;  the  duration  of  the  seclusion,  however,  as  of  the  incarceration, 
being  beyond  the  option  of  the  offender,  and  being  extended  in  the 
measure  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  openly  relocated  offence  has 
been  repeated.  Naturally,  the  civil  authority  might  be  considered  to 
have  a  right  to  superintend  the  management  of  an  institution  in  which 
a  vicarious  sentence  of  this  kind  was  under  consummation :  yet  it  is  a 
right  which  it  would  be  possibly  prudent  for  it  to  pretermit,  or  to  use 
forbearingly,  unless  under  rare  exceptions;  contenting  itself  with 
exacting  security  that  the  stipulated  time  of  probation  should  be 
fulfilled,  and  remembering  that  the  institution  is  destined  to  be  no 
place  of  durance  for  common  crime.  As  to  any  further  step,  where 
notoriously  extreme  debasement  demanded  extreme  proceedings,  as  the 
law  finds  no  difficulty  in  assigning  the  estates  of  a  debtor  to  trustees, 
that  they  may  be  guarded  for  the  behoof  of  creditors,  it  seems  a 
reasonable,  and  may  often  be  a  necessary,  part  of  the  control  to  be 
exercised,  that  there  should  be  used  a  power  of  similarly  assigning  the 
property  of  a  prodigal,  as  once  provided  by  the  Roman  law,*  that  it  may 
be  permanently  protected  by  trustees  for  the  behoof  of  his  family. 
But  the  legal  executive  would  have  no  right,  at  least  none  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  assert,  to  interfere  with  insobriety  that  was  not 
indecently  flagrant,  or  to  pry  into  merely  private  and  personal  failures. 
Meanwhile,  the  doors  of  the  retreat  would  be  open  to  the  spontaneously 
penitent,  to  enter  or  to  withdraw  at  pleasure ;  and  the  management  of 
each  establishment  would  be  safe,  because  its  credit  with  the  public 
would  rest  upon  its  proper  merits,  and  on  the  honest  and  effectual 
discharge  of  its  functions.  Were  the  institution  to  be  mainly  founded 
on  an  effort  at  benevolence,  like  that  at  Binghampton,  it  might  aim, 
like  it,  at  obtaining  a  surplus  of  revenue,  to  be  expended  on  the 
reception  of  the  poorer  drunkard. 

*  Ulpian  is  nicer  in  his  distinctions  than  our  modem  belierers  in  a  dmnlcen  insanity : 
•*  Sed  Bolent  hodie  Pr«tore«  vel  Prsesides,  si  talem  hominem  inycnerlnt,  qui  neqa©  tempus 
neqae  finem  expensarum  habet,  sed  bona  sna  dilaoerando  et  disslpando  profbdit,  cura- 
torem  d  dare  exemplo  furiosi :  et  tamdia  erunt  ambo  in  cnratione,  quamdia  vel  fUriosus 
umUaUm,  vel  ille  tanos  mores  reoeperit.**— Corp.  Juris Cir. :  Digestor., Ub.  xxvii.  Ut. x. ?!. 
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We  want,  then,  reformatories,  and  not  aajlamay  to  moct  ihis  sta- 
pondouBevil;  andwedesire  theee  tobe^totheexttntweliaTeiinagiBcd, 
ander  Ike  aauction  of  the  kiw  and  utilised  by  the  liMr,  wfaile  snperin- 
>iead6dy  where  soperintendonoe  Is  neeeflsaiy,  by  the  ordinary,  and  here 
i^pcf^priate,  civil  magistrate.  Above  all,  it  is  prerention  asmneh  as 
care,  or  rather  than  core,  that  is  chiefly  wanted.  But  if  the  time  be 
not  ripe  for  such  a  disposition  of  the  law,  we  must  still  await  the 
anriyal  of  an  amount  of  conTietien  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  its 
<  utility  and  justice,  ^ich  will  then  be  received  as  only  another  term 
for  its  necessity.  Neither  need  we  await  this  time  with  our  hands 
folded,  for  we  are  not  hapless  now,  nor  are  all  odier  sources  of  hope 
shut  out  from  us.  If  we  seek  a  title  to  be  convinced  of  the  immense 
change  which  has  already  taken  jriaoe  in  the  g^ieral  estimation  of  the 
worth  of  drinking  habits  and  practiees,  and  if  we  thence  justly  augur 
something  still  better  for  the  Ibture,  we  may  proceed  ako  upon  no 
solitary  source  of  confidence,  for  we  are  aware  of  many  other  mo- 
mentous improvements  which  the  growth  of  enlightoiment  has  pre- 
vailed in  securing  for  us,  most  of  which  must  have  been  at  one  time 
as  unanticipated  by  our  progenitors  as  tiiey  are  now  invaluable  to 
ourselves.  The  history  is  not  yet  old  when  Ohristians,  professing  a 
religion  of  love  and  charity,  in  the  name  of  that  k>ve  and  charity 
burned  their  fellow-Christians.  Down  to  still  a  recent  time,  all  the 
piety  and  knowledge,  of  neariy  all  countries,  did  not  suffice  to  prevent 
the  most  pious  «nd  the  most  enlightened  from  holding  fost  to  a  belief 
in  witchcraft,  to  which  they  offered  up  innumerable  vietims  by  fire :  of 
which  ^d  examples  occur  to  us  in  the  executions  at  WUrxburg,  from 
ld27  to  1629,  where  157  so-called  witches  sufiei^,  and  in  those  at 
Bamberg  in  1659,  where  the  cruel  destruction  reached  the  incredible 
number  of  a  thousand ;  a  truer  and  more  atrocious  pyromania  by  £kc, 
on  the  part  of  the  judges,  with  regard  to  their  fellow-men,  than  has  ever 
existed  since  on  the  part  of  the  alleged  insane,  and  witJi  reference  to 
houses  and  farmyards.  Almost  in  our  own  day,  it  was  the  universal 
role  of  society  that  every  one  should  be  prepared  to  allow  a  hasty  word 
to  involve  the  hazard  of  his  life;  and  the  virtual  homicidal  mania  of 
the  duel,  among  the  best  and  the  noblest,  had  its  murders,  and. made 
its  widows  and  orphans,  under  the  name  of  honour. 

A  like  sanguinary  qmit,  as  cruel  and  as  senseless,  gave,  to  pursue 
our  instances,-  for  long  such  a  rigour  to  our  laws,  that  the  punishment 
of  death  was  awarded  indifferently  to  the  most  trivial  and  to  thamost 
heinous  offences,  with  slight  effect  in  repressing  either;  and  we  have 
ourselves  conversed  with  an  individual  who,  about  1784,  saw  fifteen 
men  executed  at  once  before  Newgate  (probably  the  same  execution 
as  that  alluded  to  by  Boswell  in  his  '  Life  of  Johnson'),  while  Sydney 
Smith,  so  late  as  1813,  asks  a  person  to  whom  he  is  writing  to  "con- 
ceive the  horror  of  fourteen  men  hung  yesterday."  Nor  was  this 
exhibition  one,  the  melancholy  inconsidcrateness  of  which  was  only 
ffarely  exceeded.  It  is  scarcely  less  recent  that  the  palaces  of  our 
nobility,  and  of  royalty  itself,  were  used  as  gaming-houses,  where 
statesmen  were  not  ashamed  to  ribk  fortunes  upon  a  die,  and  smiling 
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iZaclies  and  genblemsai  addreaaed  tbemaelTeB  to  wodc  tmt^  «tberViTiii& 
4A  tsurds.  And  i^  with  ova  1»tter  knowledge,  and.oar  jnoce  immaniied 
juattners,  the  iniits  .of  our  advanoiiig  cdriliBatioQ,  w»  luKne  ehaiiigBd 
•all  this,  ahall  we  not  hope  ako  our  £Ei;voiisaUe  fAmao^  as  the  iime  re- 
cedes when  ardent  spirits,  ranking  almost  as  a  panaoea,  were  judged  ao- 
.premdj  fitted  to  strengthen  and  to  ease  toily  to  save  from  the  effects  of 
^eat  and  cold,  toi»pel  the  risk  of  iuieotion,  and  to-cnre  manjfonns  of 
actual  disease;  and  were  esteemed  besides  the  bestof  all  means  io  dieer 
.our  gloomy  hours  and  io  adorn  our  happy  oneei  It  httsame  no 
wonder,  then,  that  they  were  so  lavished,  that,  as  moderation  was 
TedEoned  a  araan  and  jfooliah  asceticism,  so  eonTiviality  was  accoiHvted 
B  yirtne,  strength  of  endurance  a  triamph,  and  the  want  of  it  a  provooa- 
ctbn  to  coi^enqpt,  wliile  intemperance  a  laudable  jollity,  or,  at  the  meet, 
:an  amiaUe  iuUng.  The  drui^n  excess  whidi  oonsisteortly  followed 
<on  the  pneyalonoe  of  suidi  notions,  the  iectile  origin  of  an  unceasing 
medley  of  AwTkbing  customs,  was  not  more  an  insanity  than  religknra 
peraoeution,  or  mqperstitian,  or  rigour  in  our  judges^  or  the  point  «f 
bonour,  or  gaming,  each  more  unwise  than  the  other,  was  an  insanity. 
It  wasTather,  like  thmn,  a  prone  and  natmcal  sequence,  belonging  to 
our  manners,  and  preserving  ever  a  due  proportion  to  its  oaose. 
Already,  as  the  influence  of  that  cause  sensibly  declines  among  the 
big^ber  classes  the  intensity  of  the  result  as  notably  dimimshes;  nor 
have  the  lower  claageflj  happily,  £uled  to  participate  largely  in  the 
improvement. 

Drunkenness,  then,  is  but-a -trait  left  to  us  of  a  lower  ctviliaation* 
High  civilization  is  not  mere  literary  knowledge,  or  irefinement  of 
manners,  or  purify  of  morals.  Any  of  these  may  exist  separately,  or 
with  but  little  support  from  the  others.  It  is  the  harmonious  junction 
of  all  the  three.  As  we  acknowledge  this  the  more,  and  as  its  realiza- 
tion advances  the  more  among  us,  its  boons  will  become  extended.  Let 
us  stcive  towards  these,  in  the  issues  before  ns,  not  by  giving  vogue  to 
A  fidlacy,  but  by  inooloating  detestation  of  a  vice.  If  we  proceed  other- 
wise, we  shall  have  no  endurii^  success,  tmd  we  diall.  deserve  none. 


Review  TI. 

A  TrecUise  xm  the  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  By  H.  Hatnes  Wal- 
ton, Surgeon  to  the  Central  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  ko,  d^c. 
— London,  1861.     8vo,  pp.  686. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  by  Mr.  Walton,  publiidied  in  185f , 
imder  the  title  of  *  Operative  Ophthalmic  Sxurgery ;'  which  was  received 
by  the  profession  as  a  good  practical  introduction  to  the  study  of  those 
eyeniiseases  which  more  immediately  call  for  surgical  interference.  In 
the  truest  sense  it  is  a  new  edition.  The  history  of  ophthalmic  but- 
^[ery,  which  formerly  occupied  jbrfy-six  pages,  has  been  oinitted.  Many 
of  the  chapters  have  been  thoroughly  revised,  or  recast.  Those  on 
the  use  of  chloroform  in  ophthalmic  surgery,  on  affections  of  the  ex- 
creting lacrymal  organs,  on  strabismus,  and  on  incision  of  the  con- 
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junctiva  in  puralent  ophthaliDia,  have  beon  re-written ;  while  entirely 
new  chapters  have  been  added,  on  the  nse  of  the  eye-douche,  on  sym- 
pathetic inflammation  of  the  eyeball,  on  orHtal  and  intra-cnuiial 
aneurisms,  on  iridectomy  and  other  operations  for  the  cure  of  glau- 
coma, and  on  the  ophthalmoscope. 

We  purpose  shortly  to  direct  attention  to  some  portions  of  Mr. 
Walton*s  work,  bearing  on  subjects  of  great  practical  interest,  oh 
-which  new  light  has  been  shed  by  recent  investigation,  or  on  which 
our  author  hfU9  deemed  it  well  to  change  from  the  views  adopted  in  his 
first  edition. 

Our  readers  must  be  aware  that,  while  every  other  means  is  in 
general  found  fruitless,  two  methods  of  treatment  are  available  in 
cases  of  that  insidious  and  very  serious  internal  inflammation  of  oa» 
eye  which  results  from  previous  injury  of  the  other,  and  which  ha* 
received  the  name  of  stkpathetic  ophthalmitis.  The  one  is  fse^ 
indsion  of  the  injured  eye,  with  removal  of  a  portion  of  its  cornea, 
so  as  to  give  exit  to  any'  foreign  body  which  may  be  concealed  within 
its  tunics;  and  the  other,  extirpation  of  the  injured  eyebalL  On  this 
important  point  of  practice  Mr.  Walton  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

"  No  ^eral  treatment,  no  local  application,  no  dietary  system,  is  of  avail 
in  checking  unequivocal  sympathetic  ophthalmitis.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can 
be  depended  on ;  and  while  1  thus  speak  from  my  own  ohservation,  I  endorse 
the  statement  of  all  trustworthy  observers.  The  affection  can  be  stopped,  or 
subdued,  only  by  surgical  treatment.  A  portion  of  the  eyeball  must  be 
removed,  whereby  the  products  which  have  set  up  the  irritation,  or  the  cre- 
taceous or  ossified  tissue  which  has  acted  as  a  foreign  body,  may  be  got  rid 
of,  or  extirpation  resorted  to.  When  done  early,  this  practice  works  wonders. 
If  adopted  before  the  sympathetic  action  has  induced  palpable  structural 
changes,  it  will  be  all-effectual.  At  later  stages,  it  may  arrest  progress,  and 
stay  the  destruction.  Even  when  the  pupil  has  become  adherent  to  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens,  and  the  iris  dull,  I  have  seen  a  check 

*•  Bemoving  a  portion  of  the  eyeball  will  generally  suffice,  as  it  is  frcquentlv 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye  that  the  centre  of  the  morbid  action  is  seateo. 
I  have  very  frequently  found  the  vitreous  humour  healthy ;  this  portiou  of 
the  eye,  therefore,  not  being  spoiled.  With  the  reduction  of  the  eyeball 
only,  the  deformity  is  very  much  less,  and  the  case  is  better  fitted  for  an  arti- 
ficial eye ;  and,  in  the  early  years  of  life,  the  destined  growth  of  the  orbit  is 
less  interfered  with. 

^  When  the  entire  eyeball  is  disorganized,  posteriorly  as  well  as  anteriorly, 
especially  when  there  is  general  enlargement,  extirpation  is  the  course  to  be 
adopted.*  (p.  115.) 

"Extirpation  of  the  eyeball  within  the  ocular  sheath  ....  is  what  would 

be  called  a  more  brilliant  proceeding  than  abscission Yet  I  am  quite 

sure  that,  if  the  patient's  ultimate  welfare  be  considered,  its  adoption  should 
be  the  rare  exception.  Even  a  button  of  collapsed  tissues  is  far  better  than 
none,  and  a  slightly  reduced  eyeball  is  vastly  superior  to  an  empty  orbit ;  and 
I  thin]ut  better  that  these  should  be  secured,  it  it  be  even  at  the  expense  of 
longer  Time. 

"But  will  abscission  confer  advantages  equally  lasting  with  extirpation,  is  a 
question  likely  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  practical  man.  Answering  from 
my  own  experience,  I  say.  Yes.  In  no  cases  in  which  I  have  selected  it  as 
the  proper  operation  have  I  been  disappointed."  (p.  116.) 
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The  latter  part  of  Cliapter  IX.  and  the  whole  of  Chapter  X.  are 
devoted  to  pulsatikq  disease  iu  the  orbit  rtill  lately  deemed  aneu- 
rysmal), a  subject  of  great  interest;  on  the  pathology  of  which  new  and 
important  light  has  been  breaking  in^  while  much  remains  to  be  in- 
vestigated. 

•  Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  cases  recorded  by 
Mr.  Travers  in  the  second,  and  by  Mr.  Dalrymplein  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  'Medico-Ohirurgical  Transactions,'  which  were  regarded  by  thesegen- 
tiemen  as  instances  of  aneurysm  by  aoastomosis  in  the  orbit,  and  which 
were  cured  by  tying  the  common  carotid.  The  possibility  of  an  aneurysm 
by  anastomosis  in  the  orbit  is  not  denied;  indeed,  a  case  in  an  in&nt 
of  two  months,  under  Mr.  Walton's  care,  cured  by  ligature  of  the 
carotid,  goes  to  establish  the  fact  of  its  occurring  as  a  congenital  affec- 
tion. Still,  it  has  been  distinctly  shown,  by  recent  observers,  that  all 
the  symptoms  once  r^;arded  as  diagnostic  of  aneurysm  by  anastomosis 
in  the  orbit — such  as  the  sensation  of  a  sudden  snap  in  the  head,  pro- 
trusion and  tension  of  the  eyeball,  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  varicosity 
of  the  conjunctiva,  throbbing  of  the  orbital  bloodvessels  sensible  to 
touch  and  sight,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  orbit,  whizzing  noise  in  the 
head  synchronous  with  the  pulse,  obscurity  of  vision,  aneurysmal  hrnit 
heard  on  application  of  the  stethoscope,  diminution  of  the  exoph- 
thalmos on  pressing  back  the  eye,  and  cessation  of  the  throbbing  of 
the  vessels  by  pressure  over  the  common  carotid  in  the  neck — may  arise 
from  causes  iu  which  aneurysm  by  anastomosis,  or  aneurysm  of  any 
kind,  has  no  part. 

The  &cts  and  reasonings  on  which  this  important  conclusion  is 
founded  are  given  in  a  condensed  form  by  Mr.  Walton,  while  reference 
is  made  to  most  of  the  original  authors  whose  observations  and  dis- 
sections have  led  to  the  charge  from  the  doctrine  of  Travers  and  Dal- 
lymple.  This  change  the  profession  owes  in  a  considerable  measure 
to  Mr.  Nunneley,  who,  referring  to  the  cases  of  those  gentlemen, 
makes  the  following  statement  in  a  paper  in  the  forty-second  volume 
of  the  '  Medico-Ghirurgical  Transactions': 

''In  hardly  one  particular  do  these  cases  of  disease  in  the  orbit  resemble 
aneurysm  by  dilatation,  or  enlargement  of  the  small  bloodvessels  iu  an^  other 
port  of  the  body.  1st.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  aneurysm  by  anastomosis  is  ever 
developed  unless  it  has  a  congenital  origin.  2nd.  Aneurysm  by  anastomosis 
does  not  appear  suddenly ;  and  when  it  is  noticed^  its  increase  is  usaaliv  slow 
and  gradual  8rd.  It  is  not  caused  by  direct  violence.  4th.  All  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  neighbourhood  of  aneurysm  b^  anastomosb  appear  to  participate 
more  or  less  in  the  increased  action,  as  active  agents,  and  not  merely  as  pas- 
sively dilated  tubes.  5th.  It  is  almost  always,  if  not  invariably,  connected 
with  the  cutaneous  or  subcutaneous  tissues.  6th.  The  result,  where  a  single 
lar^e  distant  artery  has  been  tied  in  aneurysm  by  anastomosis,  is  not  such  as 
to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  all  pulsation  and  tumefaction  would  instantly 
disappear  on  ligature  of  the  carotid,  if  such  a  disease  existed  in  the  orbit ; 
though  a  cure  might  follow,  the  effect  would  be  gradual." 

Taking  the  whole  that  has  been  recorded  into  account,  it  seems  to 
be  established  that  exophthalmos  with  orbital  pulsation,  and  brwi  d^ 
Jorge,  may  arise  from  the  following  causes: 
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1.  CoDgonital  aa6arjsm>  by  ftnastomoaifl^    (Walton^) 

2.  True  aiieur3rrai  of  the  ophthalmio  artery;  either  i|)ontaiiJaoua 
(Gathrie)^  or  traumatic  (Bosk.) 

3.  Dilatation  of  the  carotid  where  it  issues  from  its  canal  ia  the- 
temporal  bone,  with  coagola  around  and  within  the  dilated  part,  and 
an  atheromatous  and  dilated  state  of  the  ^^thalmic  artery.  (iKrun- 
neley.) 

i.  Inflammation  of  the  caTwnoua  and  other  sinnses  of  the  dur» 
mater,  with  coagola  in  their  canals,  and  varioosa  enlargement  of  Qude 
qphihalmio  Tcdn*     (Hulke.) 

Whidi  of  these  causes  occurs  most  fireqaaEitly,  remains  to  be  shown 
by  future  observation^  We  diall  not  be  surprised  if  it  turns  out  to 
be  the  last-mentioned;  namely^  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  blood  • 
from  the  orbit  throu^  one  or  other  of  the  Teins  or  sinuses ;  a  state 
of  matters  whicb  will  necessarily  give  rise  to  an  increased  quiiutity  o£ 
blood  ia  the  orbit,  an  augmented  pulsatory  movement  of  the  braochea 
of  the  ophthalmia  artery,  and  a  thrustijag  forwards  of  the  CQreball  and 
eyelids* 

''It  will  bean  interestini^  subject  for  ftitnre  investigatbn,'* i^senvs  Ifr. 
Walton,  **  to  asMrtain  iiie  signs  by  which  iotnHsranial  and  orbital  aneuiyMBS 
may  be  distingoishtd  frooi  each  other,  and  from  obatructicni  to  the  return  of 
bbod  by  the  ophthahnie  vein.  It  seems  probable  that,  in  tbe  cases  which 
most  closely  simulate  aneurysm  by  anastomosis — as  when  the  polsaiion  seems 
to  spread  beyond  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  or  where  it  reappears  after  ligature 
of  the  carotid — ^the  causes  will  be  found  to  be  venous  obstructions,  either  fron^ 
pressure  on  the  ophthahnie  vein  or  from  disease  in  the  cavernous  sinus ;  and 
when  the  affection  has  a  traumatic  origin  from  blows  <m  the  head,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  l^e  carotid  artery  that  is  injured  when  in  odoae  rdation  with  the 
bone  in  the  cavernous  sinus,,  than  the  ophthalmio,  lod^  in  the  soft  tissues  of 
the  orbit,  so  thi^  I  should  expect  the  intra^eranial  origm  of  orbital  pulsation  to 
be  by  far  the  most  frequent.'^  (p.  238.) 

Out  of  fourteen  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Walton,  in  which  ligature 
of  the  catrotid  was  perlbrnMd,  n  cure  appears  to  have  bemi  obtained  in 
twelve.  A  fatal  result  followed  the  operation  in  two  eases  only ;  in 
one,  from  hiBmonhage;  in  another,  from  continued  inflammation  of 
the  dura  mater. 

An  important  &ct,  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Walton,  is,  that  a  flpontaneou» 
cure  has  sometimes  taken  place.  An  nurtance  of  this,  related  by  Ihv 
Fiske,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  will  be  found  in  the  'Dublin 
Medical  Press'  fbr  August  24,  1859;  copied  from  the 'New  York 
Journal  of  Medicine.'  The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  fbrty ;  the 
disease,  which  aflected  the  left  orbit,  began  with  the  feeUng  of  a  sudden 
snap,  followed  by  immediate  protrusion  of  the  globe,  oedematoua 
swelling  <^  the  lids,  and  loss  of  vision  on  the  affected  side;  after  three 
wedrs  n  smfdl  polaating  tumour  appeared  under  the mperciliary  ridge; 
it  soon  increased,  and  became  so  distinct  as  to  be  seen  at  several  yards'* 
distance.  The  patient  had  a  constant  whizzing  noise  in  the  ear. 
Pressure  on  the  comnuNi  carotid  immediately  flonested  the  pulsation  of 
tbe  tmnour.  The  patient  declined  to  have  the  artery  tied.  By  and 
bye,  some  favourable  changes  took  place;  the  angular  vein,  v^iioh  bad 
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been  Tery  taigid,  beesme  odlapeed,  and  there  was  less  thrill  in  the 
tmnonr.  Daring  the  next  four  years,  there  was  a  digfat  increase  in. 
its  size;  but  nothing  of  importance  ooomred,  till  Dr.  ^ke  was  called 
one  day  in  great  haste  to  see  the  patient,  asi^  was  very  ilL  Hefonnd 
the  pulsation  had  entirely  ceased,  and  the  distended  Teins  hftd  col- 
lapsed. The  pain  in  the  head,  which  was  great,  was  relieved  in  a  few 
hours,  the  whizsdng  sound  oeased  altogether,  the  pulsation  nerer  re-' 
turned,  and  in  the  course  of  three  months  the  tumour  entirely  wasted 
away.  Whai  for  six  years  had  been  a  great  deformity,  and  a  cause  of 
much  distress,  had  in  a  Tery  i^rt  time,  been  entirely  ohriated,  without 
the  interference  of  art.  The  eye  was  restored  to  its  natural  position, 
and  excepting  the  loss  of  vision  in  the  affected  oigan,  there  were  no. 
remaining  ill  consequences. 

Such  a  ease  appears  to  strengthen  the  conjecture  we  have  already 
hinted  at — ^namely,  that  pulsating  disease  in  the  orbit  is  probably  in 
most  instances  the  result  of  a  diot-like  deposit  from  the  blood  in  one 
of  the  veins  or  sinuses  leading  from  the  eye  towards  the  jagolar :  a 
cause  undeniably  of  a  dangerous  nature,  but  not  beyond  the  reach  of> 
anataral  core. 

"When  examining  a  vein  which  is  plugged  by  a  tough  and  adhering 
ooagolum,''  obs^rres  Dr.  Humphry,  "  one  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  the 
circulation  coild  ever  have  be^  re-established  through  it,  if  the  patient  had 
surrived ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  does  take  place,  and  tnat  a  vessel, 
ma^  in  process  of  time  resiune  its  functions,  and  be  restored  neariy,  if  not 
entirely,  to  its  natural  condition,  after  its  channel  has  been  completely  or  to  a 
considerable  extent  blocked  up  by  a  clot."  ....  "The  dots,"  he  adds,  "may 
soften  and  become  intimately  connected  with  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  may 
lead  to  the  complete  and  permanent  obliteration  of  their  canab.  More  commonly, 
however,  they  are  removed,  or  shrink  into  delicate  bands  or  fibres,  which  offer 
little  or  no  obstruction  to  the  circulation."* 

Substances  which  are  known  to  possess  an  influence  in  retarding 
the  coagulation  of  fibrine,  such  as  ammonia,  are  exhibited  in  cases  in 
which  clot-like  deposits  are  suspected  to  have  taken  place  during,  life, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  operate  within  the  living  vessels  in  a 
similar  way  to  what  they  do  when  mixed  with  blood  removed  from  the 
body.  Much  dependence  cannot  be  placed  on  such  medication.  Still, 
the  urgency  of  the  disease  vindicates  a  trial  of  every  means  which 
holds  out  a  prosjject  of  being  of  use. 

The  object  in  tying  the  carotid  in  pulsating  disease  of  the  orbit,  is 
merely  to  reduce  for  a  time  the  contents  of  the  branches  of  the  oph- 
thalnuc  artery,  not  to  obliterate  these  vessels.  This  object  appears, 
in  one  instance,  to  have  been  accomplished  artificisJly,  without 
cutting  down  upon  or  tying  the  artery,  for  in  a  case  of  aneurysm  of 
the  ophthalmic  artery,  Professor  Gioppi,  of  Padua,  is  stated  to  have* 
employed  digital  compression  of  the  carotid  with  success. t  Tedious, 
painful,  and  uncertain  as  this  means  may  prove,  it  is  still  worthy  of 

»-Ob  tin  CoAgnlctloa  of  tbe  Blood  la  the  Tenons  System  during  I^ift,  pp.  IS.  S9. 
GnsbrMge,  18ft9. 

t  Qnoted  from  the  Giornile  d'Ofttlmologia  ItaUano,  in  the  Lsncet,  Sept.  17th,  1859, 
p.  386. 
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being  kept  in  view,  althongli  in  a  case  in  which  it  was  lately  tried, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bowman,*  it  failed,  so  that  recourse  was  obliged 
at  last  to  be  had  to  the  ligature  of  the  carotid. 

Chapter  XIV.  is  devoted  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Ezcretiko 
Lacrtmal  Croaks. 

Displacement  of  the  lower  punctum  Mr.  Walton  distinguishes  as 
being  either  simple  eversion,  or  malposition  associated  with  structural 
change  in  the  tarsus.  When  the  displacement  is  simple,  he  reoom- 
men(&  us  to  dissect  off  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  from  a  spot  just  pos- 
terior to  the  canaliculus,  regulating  the  amount  to  be  removed  by  the 
degree  of  the  eversion.  By  the  ensuing  contraction  the  eyelid  is 
restored  to  its  place,  and  the  previous  stillicidium  removed.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  displacement  of  the  punctum  the  tarsal  edge 
is  rounded  or  so  changed  by  chronic  inflammation,  that  re-adaptation 
of  parts  seems  impossible,  he  adopts  Mr.  Bowman's  plan  of  slitting  up 
the  punctum  and  canaliculus,  on  into  the  lacrymal  sac.  In  some  cases, 
he  combines  the  two  methods,  ensuring  a  cure  not  attainable  by  any 
other  measures,  (p.  341.) 

Chronic  dacryocystitis  Mr.  Walton  treats  of  under  the  head  of 
''  Obstruction  of  the  Lacrymal  Duct  :*'  an  improper  title,  as  the  name 
''  lacrymal  duct*'  has  long  been  appropriated  to  the  ducts  leading  from 
the  lacrymal  gland  to  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva.  He  regards  the 
disease  as  generally  of  scrofulous  origin.  The  treatment  he  describes 
as  threefold ;  constitutional,  such  as  will  restore  healthy  nutrition ; 
local,  such  as  will  abate  inflammation ;  and  mechanical,  such  as  will 
remove  stricture  of  the  nasal  duct.  As  indicative  of  stricture^  he  relies 
on  the  two  following  symptoms : 

'*  When  one  of  the  canaliculi  is  choked  at  the  inner  end,  especially  the 
lower  one,  there  is,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  almost  invariablv  stricture  of 
some  part  of  the  duct  as  well.  Again,  when  there  is  decided  thickening  of  the 
parts  over  and  about  the  lacrymal  sac,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  bones  eannot  be 

lelt  as  in  health,  there  is  that  condition  that  needs  dilatation A  profuse 

discharge,  even  of  purulent  matter  through  the  puncta,  although  frequently 
associated  with  stricture,  is  not  in  itself,  as  I  have  frequently  ascertained  by 
actufd  exploration,  an  unerring  sign  of  obstruction.  Again,  all  degrees  of 
narrowing  of  the  duct,  and  even  complete  occlusion,  may  exist,  without  any 
escape  ofpus,  and  but  Uttle  of  an^^  secretion. 

"Being  satisfied,  from  any  circumstance,"  proceeds  our  author,  "that 
dilatation  is  necessary,  we  must  proceed  to  effect  it  by  the  natural  channel; 
this  is  done  by  getting  at  the  duct  through  the  lower  canaliculus.  The  first 
thing,  therefore,  is  to  slit  it  up,  and  to  maintain  it  open.  ....  Mr.  Bowman, 
to  WDom  we  owe  the  plan,  is,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  an  advocate  for  gradual 
dilatation  with  probes  of  different  sizes.  The  process  is,  however,  as  I  find, 
tedious,  and  so  disa^eeable,  that  but  few  persons  in  public  or  in  private  will 
submit  to  it  sufficiently  long.  ....  My  practice  in  general,  therefore,  is  to 
dilate  for  a  short  time  only,  using  in  the  first  instance  the  smaller  probe,  and 
afterwards  the  larger  one,  and  then  to  introduce  a  style. 

"  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  where  there  is  really  that  degree  of  change 
in  this  conduit  which  imperatively  calls  for  instrumental  treatment,  the 
wearing  of  a  style  is  the  less  irksome,  the  more  beneficial,  and  the  quicker  plan. 

*  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Beports,  Jalj,  1861,  p.  284. 
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"  In  some  instances,  when  my  patient's  time  was  short,  I  have  introduced 
the  style  at  once."  (p.  346.) 

Mr.  Walton  recommends  atyles  of  pare  fdlver  to  be  kept,  of  dif- 
ferent diameters,  because  it  may  be  advisable  to  commence  with  a  small 
one.  The  figure  he  gives  of  tb^  style  which  he  employs  shows  a  piece 
of  silver  wire  about  a  thirteenth  of  an  inch  thick  and  two  inches  and 
a  quarter  long,  having  its  upper  end  flattened  and  bent  to  a  rounded 
right  angle.  The  flat  bent  portion  is  to  prevent  the  instrument  from 
slipping  out  of  sights  and  Hee  outside  the  lower  eyelid.  This  form  of 
style  was  proposed,  it  seems,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  when  ten  or  more  years 
ago  he  attempted  dilatation  through  the  sac  inside  the  eyelid,  and  with 
marked  success.  Mr.  Taylor*s  operation,  we  presume,  n^ust  have  been 
the  same  as  was  recommended  by  Pouteau,  a  hundred  years  ago,  in 
the  following  terms : 

'*  Une  jeune  dame  avoit  on  anohilops  du  o6t^  droit.  En  le  pressant  on 
faisoit  sortir  par  les  points  lacrymaux  one  s^rosit^  punilente.  Ayant  inutile- 
ment  tent6  ....  a'enfiler  les  points  lacrymaux,  U  me  restoit  ^  proposer 
Fouverture  du  sae.  Je  n'osoi  p>as  cependant  le  faire,  parce  que  j'^tois  bien 
sur  de  trouver  k  plus  forte  opposition  de  la  part  de  cette  dame.  Di  n6ccssit6 
m'indiqua  la  route  suivante,  et  je  promis  a  la  malade  qu'on  ne  verroit  jamais 
aucune  trace  de  sa  maladie.  Je  plongeai  une  lancette  dans  le  sac  lacrymal,  en 
passant  entre  la  camncule  laoryroale  et  la  paupi^re  inf6rieure  int6rienrement. 
Je  donnai  k  la  lancette  une  direction  oblique  vers  le  fond  du  sac,  et  la  plongeai 
sans  crainte  assez  profond^ment :  le  pus  sortit  pas  les  c6t^  de  la  lancette. 
Je  glissai  alors  une  sonde  k  aiffuiUe  sur  le  plat  de  la  lancette  dans  le  canal 
nazal ;  et  aprbs  avoir  retir6  la  lancette,  je  ddbouchai  facilement  le  canal,  en 
poussant  la  sonde  perpendicukirement,  et  je  parvins  ainsi  dans  le  nez.  La 
malade  a  ii€  parfaitement  gudrie,  sans  autre  accident  qu'un  petit  engorgement 
avec  ^himose.  En  cherdumt  quelles  pouvoient  en  6tre  les  causes,  je  reconnns 
que  la  membrane  appell^  conjonctive  qui  recouvre  Pint^rieur  des  paupi^res,  et 
B  6tend  vers  le  rlobe  de  I'oeil,  6tant  extrSmement  l&che,  n'avoit  pas  ^t6  assez 
inois^.  J'ai  evit6  en  d'audres  occasions  cet  inconvenient,  en  augmentant 
rincision  de  la  conjonctive  du  c6t^  du  petit  angle  de  Tooil ;  ce  qui  se  fait  en 
retirant  la  lancette  vers  k  paupi^re  inf^neure. 

**  On  ne  pent  pas  contester  que  la  route  que  je  viens  d'indiquer  pour  par- 
venir  dans  le  sac  lacrymal,  n'ait  de  grands  avantages.  I.  Elle  laisse  les 
points  lacrymaux  dans  toute  leur  int^^t^.  3.  EUe  vuide  les  matidres  puru- 
lentes  contenues  dans  le  sac  lacrymal.  3.  U  ne  reste  apr^  elle  aucune  appa- 
rence  de  cicatrice.  4.  Elle  permet  de  se  servir  d'une  sonde  plus  grosse  et 
moins  flexible  que  celle  dont  on  k  sert  pour  les  points  lacrymaux,  et  on  pent 
porter  cette  sonde  plus  directement  centre  les  obstacles  qui  embarrassent  le 
canal  nazal.  Cette  m^thode  enftn  a  I'avantage  d'etre  tr^-facik  dans  k 
pratique.'** 

So  &r  as  concerns  the  preservation  of  the  lower  punctum  and  canali- 
culus, parts  not  diseased,  and  which  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  g^ieral 
principles  of  surgery,  ought,  if  possible,  not  to  be  interfered  with,  the 
method  of  Pouteau  seems  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Bowman.  If  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Taylor,  Pouteau's  method  was  attended  with  ''  marked 
success,"  why  was  it  abandoned  for  a  method  which  is  complicated  and 
tedious^  and  which  involves  the  destruction  of  parts  so  beautifully 
adapted  to  their  office  as  are  the  punctum  and  canaliculus)  It  is 
•  M^lADget  de  Chinngie,  par  H.  Claade  PoatoM,  p.  100.    Lyoo,  1760. 
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acknowledged  to  be  diffiooH  to  keep  open  tbe  sort  of  gutter  1^  sfter 
slitting  the  canaliculus,  the  adhesions  formed  by  its  sides  requiring  to  be 
torn  up  from  day  to  day  with  the  probe,  while  the  pnnctnm  we  do  not 
suppose  is  ei^er  restored  to  its  integrity,  bat  remains  diifignied  and 
useless.  Mr.  Walton  uiiges,  that  <*  among  the  several  adirantages  of 
dilating  an  obstrooted  dnot  through  the  natural  passages,*'  that  is,  in 
Mr,  Bowman's  method,  "  there  is  no  after  teaoe  of  treatmoity  no  marika* 
on  the  faoe,  no  stains,  no  fistula  to  heal  up,  no  sinuses  to  destroy." 
(p.  343.)  If  this  were  true  of  Mr.  Bowman's  method,  it  would  be- 
equally  true  of  Pouteau's,  invented,  as  this  expresdy  was,  to  save  the 
beauty  of  the  ''jeune  dame  de  Lyon."  But  Mr.  Walton's  statement 
is  not  quite  correct.  Indelible  traces  of  treatment  must  and  do  re* 
main  in  the  state  of  the  punotum  and  canalicului^  and  we  have  known 
Mr.  Bowman's  method  to  excite  severe  inflammation,  tenuim^ang  in* 
absoess  of  the  sac,  which  burst  through  the  skin  above  the  tendon  of 
the  orbieularis  palp^rarum,  and  left  a  troublesome  fistula. 

In  cases  of  an  acute  inflammatory  attack  being  grafted  on  an  ob- 
fltmcted  nasal  duct,  Mr.  Walton  proceeds  in  l^e  usual  way.  He  opens 
the  sac  through  the  skin,  and  introduces  a  style. 

As  for  probing  tbe  duct  from  the  nose,  in  the  manner  of  La  Forest^ 
Moi^n,  and  others,  his  opinion  is,  that  "the  diflSculty  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, from  the  anatomical  intricacies  of  the  part,  tiie  necessary 
tortuosity  of  tbe  instrument,  and  tbe  injury  to  the  duct  that  is  inse- 
pamble  from  the  operation,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  banii^  it  from 
practice."  (p.  358.) 

That  to  ai^rehend  the  presence  of  CbincAL  Cornea  in  its  early 
stege  requires  close  attention  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged.  The  oculist  must  have  felt  himself  somewhat  of 
a  simpleton,  when  the  lady  who  had  been  consulting  him,  and  whom 
he  had  pronounced  amanro^c,  told  him,  as  he  bowed  her  out  and 
received  his  fee,  that  die  nndenite>od  her  diseaee  to  be  rather  oonical 
cornea.  Mr.  Walton  has  found  tiie  ophthalmoseopeof  use  in  assisting 
hira  to  a  diagnosis: — 

"  Soon  after  the  ophibi^moscope  was  introdaoed,"  he  sets,  *'I  enmrined  a 
young  woman  whose  defective  sight  could  not  be  accounted  for.  She  seemed 
near-sighted ;  but,  then«  concaye  glasses  sowoely  gave  benefit  I  now  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  this  instroment  could  detect  the  corneal  change,  ihe  tnie 
cause  of  the  impaired  vinon,  in  a  degree  so  incipient,  that  in  the  fiinit  instance 
I  had  failed  to  notice  it.  I  pointed  this  out  to  some  of  my  colleagues.  When 
the  reflection  from  the  instrument  was  made  to  play  about  the  cornea  at  diffe- 
rent  angles,  a  darkened  circle  was  seen  on  the  sides  not  in  the  focus."  (p..361.) 

No  notice  is  here  taken  of  what  is  really  the  most  vsmarkable  mani- 
fis^Ation  when  an  eye  afiSKted  with  incipient  conioal  cornea  is 
examined  with  the  oj^thalmoscope — ^namely,  the  diange  <^  figure- 
which  the  optio  diss  seems  to  undergo  as  we  paaer  ftx>m  viewing  it 
thTOu§^  the  normal  portion  of  the  oomea  to-  view  it  through  the 
diseased  portion,  and  the  sadden  and  grsat  diminution  of  iti  aj^parent 
size  when  seen  through  the  apex  of  the  cone. 

**  It  was  long  since  pointed  out,"  si^  Mr.  Walton*  ^  bj  Sir  David  Brewster, 
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that  the  cone  is  not  quite  regular,  but  more  or  less  undulafced ;  and  this  is 
best  shown  hj  means  of  a  lens.  The  multiplying  eilbet  is  due  to  this  in- 
eqnaUty."  (p.  362.) 

The  candle  or  catoptrical  test  affords  the  best  means  of  detecting' 
the  irregnlaritj  of  tbe  cone,  and  was  that  used  by  Brewster.  The 
ioMge  oi  the  candle,  as  it  is  reflected  by  the  wrinkles  of  the  cone, 
appears  alterm^y  expanded  and  contnusted. 

Mr.  Walton  notices  the  partial  benefit  which  the  eye  afiected  with 
oonicity  of  the  cornea  derives  from  a  deep  concave  lens,  a  diaphragm, 
or  the  coml^nation  of  these. 

'*I  was  not  a  little  pleased,"  he  adds,  "  when,  some  years  ago,  I  read  this 
paragraph  on  conical  cornea  in  the  late  Dr.  Hull's  work  on  the  '  Morbid  Eye.' 
'  In  as  bad  a  case  as  ever  I  saw,  I  have  known  most  benefit  received  through 
an  instrument  made  by  a  Mr.  Abraham,  an  optician,  in  Bartlett- street,  Batli. 
It  is  formed  of  two  lenses,  with  an  adjustment.  The  farthest  and  largest  lens 
is  convex.  The  lens  near  the  eye  is  smaUer  and  doubly  concave.'  I  imme-  ^ 
cdately  wrote  to  Mr.  Abraham,  but  he  had  been  long  dead ;  his  son,  who  has 
left  liath  and  carries  om.  the  sane  trade  in  Clifton,  nsvcr  h^usd  of  his  facer's 
ingenuity."  (p.  ^0.) 

If  Mr.  Abrahion's  contrivance  was  merely  a  combination  of  a 
convex  object^iass  with  a  eoncave  eye-^ass,  oapable  of  being  moved 
nearer  to  or  farther  ft>om  each  other,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
Galilean  telescope  or  opera  glass,  ft>r  soch  is  the  well4mown  con- 
struction of  the  optical  instrument  to  which  these  ncMnes  are  given. 

Mr.  Widton  adds  his  testimony  in  fikvour  of  giving  to  the  pupil  oi 
the  eye  afibcted  with  conkal  cornea  an  elongated  form,  like  the  pupil 
of  a  cat,  by  tying  the  iris  to  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  the^mea, 
in  the  manner  practised  by  Mr.  Bowman  and  Mr.  Oritchett : 

"  A  well-grown  and  robust  farmer's  daughter,  twenty-four  years  old,  was 
brought  to  me  by  ihr.  Forester  with  conical  cornea  in  both  eyes.  In  the  left 
the  msease  was  less  advmnoed,  and  she  could  yet  read  and  use  her  needle. 
The  cone  in  the  ri^ht  was  so  prominent  that  the  apex  was  slightly  opaque, 
ml  all  useful  vision  extinet.  She  could  not  count  my  fineers.  1  made  a 
hnear  pupil  directly  downwards  by  iriddesis.  A  fortnight  later  I  operated 
above  in  tne  same  manner  with  perfect  success.  I  tested  the  vision  directly 
thai  the  iixitability  of  the  eye  nad  passed  awafv,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
fending  that  some  sight  had  been  restored ;  but  the  greatest  effect  was  when 
a  deep  concave  glass  was  used,  she  coidd  now  read  the  lar^  words  in  title- 
pages.  Heretorore  this  aipplisaoe  was  useless.  She  determined  to  return  to 
town  and  have  the  other  eye  operated  on  in  like  manner,  should  it  get  more 
defective."  (p.  270.) 

The  subject  of  Catabagt  is  fblly  discussed  in  Chapter  XXm. 

The  cataract-knife  formerly  used  by  Mr.  Walton  was  one  in  which 
the  cutting  e<%e  met  thft  badL  at  an  angle  of  no  lees  than  27°.  He 
telle  v»  he  fbond  this  In^eadth  teo  gveat^  and  bow  preiers  Beer's  knife. 
IJA  it  the  cutting  edge  Mtd  tbe  bade  form  an  angle  of  only  Id''. 

Bpeaking  of  tbe  errors  into  whieh  the  operator  is  apt  to  hXi  m 
making  the  section  of  the  cornea,  Mr.  Walton  remarks,  that 

"The  most  common,  and  therefore  that  to  be  most  guarded  against,  is  an 
la^crfiMt  eountcr-pcmcture.;  to  d>viaie  which,  vesy  iBgenious>  but  very  usdess, 
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and  even  injarious  instruments  have  been  invented  to  fix  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
It  wonid  be  difficult  to  name  a  contrivance  that  has  not  been  recommended. 
Certainly  the  most  efficient  and  safe  method,  when  an  operator  needs  sudi 
assistance,  is  for  an  assistant  to  lay  hold  of  the  conjunctiva  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  ^eball,  with  a  pair  of  toothed  forceps,  as  has  been  much  recommended 
by  Mr.  France.  But  except  there  be  actual  necessity  for  any  such  help,  it 
should  not  be  employed,  from  the  pain  and  annoyance  it  causes.  I  have  heard 
patients  speak  of  it  as  the  worst  part  of  the  operation."  (p.  539.) 

We  consider  tlie  use  of  forceps  for  steadying  the  eye  in  the  ope- 
ration of  extraction,  proposed  by  Mr.  France,  a  valuable  improve- 
menty  enabling  the  surgeon  to  execute  the  most  difficult  and  bazardoua 
step  of  the  operation  with  an  ease  and  security  no  other  means  has 
been  found  to  afford.  The  forceps  need  not  be  toothed,  so  as  to  pene- 
trate or  lacerate  the  conjuuctiva ;  the  blades  require  merely  to  be 
'  roughened  near  the  point,  to  keep  hold  of  the  membrane.  If  the 
assistant  holds  the  forceps,  he  must  be  instructed  to  do  the  office  cor- 
rectly, taking  care  not  to  drag  at  the  eye,  nor  to  press  on  it,  afler  lie 
has  laid  hold  of  it  and  brought  it  into  the  central  position,  lest  by 
doing  so  he  might  cause  rupture  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

Mr.  Walton  sends  his  patient  to  bed  immediately  after  the  operation 
is  over,  having  applied  a  strip  of  court  plaster  to  each  eye,  even  when 
only  one  has  been  operated  on.  (p.  538.)  This  is  the  only  means  he 
uses  for  maintaining  the  adaptation  of  the  cut  surfaces.     He  adds : 

"I  have  for  some  years  discontinued  the  usually  prescribed  practice  of 
binding  the  eyes  with  a  compress  and  bandage ;  for  any  degree  of  pressure  on 
a  wounded  eye  is  injurious,  and  the  heat  and  discomfort  inseparable  from 
such  coierings  must  often  give  a  disposition  to,  if  it  does  not  directly  set  up, 
inflammatory  action."  (p.  646.) 

Our  experience  leads  us  to  advise,  in  addition  to  the  strips  of  court- 
plaster,  that  each  eye  be  covered  with  a  soft  pad  of  ca];ded  cotton,  and 
this  supported  gently  by  a  double-headed  roller,  going  twice  round  the 
head  to  the  temples,  and  hence  over  the  vertex  and  under  the  chin. 
We  think  this  dressing  ensures  rest  to  the  eyes,  guards  them  from 
being  touched  or  meddled  with,  and  promotes  the  immediate  union  of 
the  cornea. 

On  bleeding  from  the  choroid  after  extraction,  Mr.  Walton  makes 
the  following  observations : 

''It  never  occurs,  of  course,  except  in  diseased  eyes ;  and  in  all  but  one  of 
the  cases  that  I  have  seen,  there  has  been  undue  vascularity  of  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball,  than  which  there  is  no  greater  evidence  of  an  unhealthy  state  of 
the  vascular  apparatus  within.  In  the  exceptional  one  there  was  merely 
darkness  of  the  sclerotic  coat.  I  operated  on  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  patient 
in  whom  this  existed,  removed  the  cataract  with  perfect  satisfaction,  and  was 
about  to  close  the  eye,  when  bleeding  commencecL  and  continuing,  forced  out 
the  vitreous  humour,  till  the  whole  of  it  escaped ;  ultimatelv  the  retina  was 
evacuated.  A  firm  compress  on  the  eye  stopped  further  disdoarge.  This  was 
the  first  case  of  the  kina  I  had  seen  associated  with  so  little  external  change. 
I  extracted  the  cataract  from  the  other  eye  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  and  pre- 
cisely the  same  results  ensued.  In  reviewing  the  several  subjective  symptoms 
throughout  the  entire  duration  of  the  cataract,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
unhealthiness  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  beyond  the  rather  frequent  occairaooe 
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in  the  latter  stage  of  small  coloured  spots.  This,  certainly  more  than  the 
dusky  hue  of  the  surface  of  the  eye,  made  me  suspicious  of  some  complication ; 
and  the  expression  of  my  opinion  to  that  effect,  together  with  some  doubt 
about  success,  remoTed  some  of  my  responsibility,  and  saved  no  little  annoy- 
ance." (p.  543.) 

We  mnst  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  the  nature  and  seat  of  those 
"  small  coloured  spots,"  which  made  Mr.  Walton  suspicious  of  some 
complication,  ought  to  have  been  more  clearly  explained;  but  let 
them  have  been  what  and  where  they  mighty  and  let  the  suspicion  to 
which  they  gave  rise  have  been  grave  or  slight,  the  circumstance  that 
hfemorrhagy  had  destroyed  the  first  eye  ought  to  have  warned  him 
sufficiently  that  the  second  ought  not  to  have  been  operated  on  by 
extraction.  Mr.  Walton's  case  is  not  the  first  of  the  kind  of  which 
we  have  heard.  The  same  £Eite,  we  have  been  told,  befel  an  English 
nobleman  many  years  ago,  in  the  hands  of  a  most  successful  operator, 
since  deceased.  The  first  eye  burst  and  bled  during  the  night  after 
t^e  operation.  After  some  time  the  second  eye  was  operated  on  in 
the  same  way,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  very  same  accident.  Would 
it  not  have  been  wise,  after  the  loss  of  one  eye,  to  have  chosen  some 
other  method  of  operating  for  the  second  ? 

On  the  diet  of  the  patient  after  extraction,  our  author  offers  the 
following  remarks : 

"The  nature  of  the  aliment  during  the  first  few  days  is  important:  the 
usual  practice  is  to  prescribe  slops,  more  under  the  idea,  I  belieye,  that  actual 
chewing  is  hurtful  to  the  eye  tnan  anythiujg  else.  In  man  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication  cannot  in  any  way  mfluence  the  eyeball.  The  more  I 
practise,  the  more  I  am  confirmed  in  the  propriety  of  allowing,  from  the  first, 
the  usual  diet  at  the  usual  times,  only  in  ratner  less  quantities.  An  old 
person  who  is  confined  and  fed  on  slops  is  almost  certain  to  have  his  digestive 
organs  deranged,  and  if  so,  will  most  assuredly  suffer  from  injurious  prostration 
of  strenprth,  which  may  more  or  less  interfere  with  success.  I  have  had  proof 
enough  tliat  starvation  is  no  safeguard  against  inflammation,  while  it  seems 
frequentlv  to  retard  or  to  prevent  the  nc^ed  reparation.  I  am  not  aware 
that  wholesome  food,  given  in  a  state  of  system  capable  of  assimilating  it, 
will  produce  diseased  action.  I  have  had  several  op])ortunities  of  comparing 
the  effects  of  a  low  and  of  a  generous  diet,  and  witnessing  the  advantages  of 
the  latter.  Accustomed  stimuli  should  not  be  absolutely  prohibited ;  in  some 
cases  they  may  be  requisite  at  the  beginning.  Aged  persons  mav  have  a  degree 
of  prostration  directly  after  the  operation  that  demands  alcoholic  and  other 
stimulants,  followed  by  full  diet."  (p.  54S.) 

Iridecttomy,  and  other  Opebatioks  for  the  Curb  op  Glau- 
coma, form  the  subject  of  Chapter  XXVI. 

Mr.  Walton  commences  with  an  abstract  of  the  three  Memoirs  by 
Professor  Von  Qraefe,  well  known  to  English  readers  by  Mr.  Wind- 
sor's excellent  translation,  published  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society.  In 
these  Memoirs  it  is  explained  how  the  Professor  was  led  to  employ  ex- 
cision of  a  portion  of  the  iris,  in  various  diseased  states  of  the  eye,  fi^m 
observing  the  good  effects  which  flowed  collaterally  from  the  operation, 
when  practised  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  in  cases  origi- 
nating in  internal  inflammation.  The  whole  condition  of  the  organ 
was  thereby  improved,  and  relapses  prevented;   the  choroid  in  an 
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especial  manner  r^ieved,  tbe  TitfecMn  hnmoiir  reaUnred,  and  even 
atrophic  caaes  ameliOTated  beyond  ezpeetation.  An  aoeomtt  follows, 
in  the  Profeasor's  Memoirs,  of  the  symptoma  of  sctrte  and  chronic 
glaucoma,  in  which  there  is  little  absolutely  new,  except  the  ophthal- 
moscopic signs  of  excavation  of  the  optic  papilla  and  pulsation  of  the 
central  artery  of  the  retina,  which,  however,  are  not  absolutely  pathog- 
nomonic of  the  disease,  but  att^id  other  morbid  states  of  the  eye.  ^at 
the  stony  hardness  of  the  eye  in  glaucoma  is  due  to  an  inordinate  aecre- 
tion  of  vitreous  fluid,  the  consequence  of  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
choroidal  circulation,  that  by  pressure  i,hia  serous  apoplexy  of  the  eye 
(as  it  may  be  called)  causes  severe  pain,  and  destroys  the  sensibility  of 
the  retina,  and  that  relief  is  obtained  by  puncturing  either  the 
sclerotica  or  the  cornea,  are  £euH»  familiar  of  old.  To  relieve  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  glauooma,  Professor  Graefe  revived  the  operation  of  para- 
centesis oomese,  and  through  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  claimed  as  ori- 
ginal the  application  of  the  practice  to  this  disease.  Tbe  case  in  which 
this  claim  is  set  up  is  deserving  of  attention  on  several  accounts,  and  will 
be  found  quoted  at  length  in  a  former  article  of  this  Review.*  The  relief 
in  this  case,  from  simple  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour,  ax)pears  to 
have  been  complete  and  permanent.  In  other  cases,  we  presume  be 
must  have  failed  in  obtaining  the  same  benefit,  and  was  therefore  led, 
judging  from  the  good  effects  he  had  found  to  follow  excision  of  a 
portion  of  the  iris  in  caaes  of  closed  pupil  tifiber  irido-dioroiditis,  to  tty 
iridectomy.  In  acute  glaucoma^  the  results  were  very  striking.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  violent  pain  of  acute  choroiditis,  commonly  called 
acute  glaucoma,  may,  in  a  single  night,  be  attended  by  a  total  loss  of 
vision;  while  all  ordinary  antiphlogistic  and  anodyne  means  will  in 
general  &il  to  give  relief  The  pain  Professor  Graefe  found  to  cease  im- 
mediately after  the  operation  of  iridectomy,  while  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  vision  was  perfectly  restored,  in  «J1  the  cases  in  which  the 
operation  was  performed  within  a  fortnight  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
attack.  In  chronic  glaucoma,  the  results  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
not  so  satis&ctory. 

Admitting,  as  Mr.  Walton  does,  and  as  every  candid  inquirer  mi^ 
do,  that  beneficial  effects  have  followed  iridectomy  in  acute  and  chronic 
glaucoma,  a  question  arises :  To  what  are  these  ^ects  to  be  essentially 
attributed  ?  We  think  this  question  deserves  more  attention  than  haa 
hitherto  been  bestowed  on  it.  We  must  confess  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  the  loss  of «  piece  of  the  iris  is  by  any  means  the  chief 
factor  in  the  proceeding.  We  are  disposed  to  attribute  no  small  share 
in  the  beneficial  result, /tis^,  to  the  action  of  the  chloroform  imder  the 
influence  of  which  the  operation  is  generally  performed,  and  which  of 
it^lf  proves  so  valuable  a  remedy  in  many  painful  affections  of  the  eye ; 
secondly,  to  the  relief  of  tension  aflK)rded  by  the  incision  of  the  consoli- 
dative  tunic,  and  that  whether  the  incision  implicates  the  cornea,  the 
sclerotica,  or  both  of  these  structures ;  thirdly,  to  the  sudden  evacuation 
of  the  aqueous  humour  and  reduction  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
eyeball ;  fovrtiUy,  to  the  bleeding  which  follows  the  excision  of  the 
*  See  XTo,  for  Jid^  1859,  p.  77. 
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■  portion  of  the  iris,  and  which  is  oflen  oonddemble  in  qtmntil^ ;  and 
jifUdy^  to  the  communication  which,  in  exceptional  cases,  is  established 
between  the  vitreous  humonr  and  the  posterior  chamber,  and  by  which 
the  Buperabandant  vitreous  fluid  must  be  partially  drained  away. 

Mr.  Walton's  abstract  of  Professor  Graefo's  Memoirs  is  followed  by 
a  notice  of  Mr.  Hulke's  valuable  contributions  to  the  pathology  of 
glaucoma,  founded  chiefly  on  dissection.  One  of  these  is  the  firmness 
of  the  vitreous  humour  in  the  ecirly  stage  of  the  disease,  in  contradic- 
-tion  to  the  abnormal  fluidity  ascribed  to  it  by  some  authors.  "  It  is 
only  in  old  cases,  where  all  the  other  tissues  are  involved  in  a  common 
atrophy,  that  it  becomes  diffluent"  (p.  638.) 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  speak,  from  his  own  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience,  of  the  results  of  iridectomy  in  glauco ma.  He  states, 
that  he  has  had  firequent  proof  that  the  operation  has  been  recklessly 
applied  to  cases  to  which  it  was  wholly  inapplicable ;  that  he  had  seen 
several  instances  in  which  it  was  applied  where  there  was  no  glaucoma; 
that  in  most  of  these  it  was  done  "  in  anticipation  of  the  disease,**  and 
to  the  injury  of  the  patients ;  that  he  had  saved  many  patients  from 
being  subjected  to  it,  in  whom  there  was  merely  slight  defective  sight 
from  haainess  of  the  vitreous  humour,  or  whose  eyes  were  aflected  only 
with  sclerotic  inflammation. 

"  A  gentleman  who  had  been  submitted  to  iridectomy  in  one  eye,"  says  he, 
''  applied  to  me.  Both  eyes,  it  appeared,  had  been  the  sul^ect  of  some  disease 
that  jproduced  miBtinees  of  vision,  but  he  would  allow  only  one  to  be  operated 
on.  The  disease  disappeared,  and  the  eye  that  was  untouched  quite  recovered. 
The  other,  so  £eu:  as  I  could  tell  from  my  examination,  was  defective  only  to 
the  extent  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  ins. 

"  I  attended  a  private  p^ut  for  three  attacks  of  severe  rheumatic  inflam* 
maikm  of  the  eyeball.  When  I  saw  her  first,  the  iris  was  aheady  more  or 
less  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  the  retma  almost  insensible ;  the 
last  accession  of  inflammation  completed  the  adhesion  of  any  portion  of  the 
pupil  that  had  been  free,  and  destroyed  all  sight.  The  lens  was  not  opaque. 
She  was  in  course  of  attendance  on  me,  when  she  was  uidneed  by  a  physician 
to  consult  another  surgeon  for  this  eye,  and  it  so  lumpened  that  the  morning 
on  which  she  called,  the  other  eye,  as  she  expressed  it,  was  rather  red,  and 
felt  a  little  weak;  but  sight  was  not  in  the  least  impaired.  Iridectomy  was 
proposed,  and  the  advantages  so  forcibly  placed  before  her,  and  so  admurablv 
eontrasted  with  the  inevitable  blindness  that  would  follow,  were  it  neglected^ 
that  the  terms  were  accepted.  The  operation  was  immediately  executed  on 
both  eyes.  I  saw  the  lady  four  months  afterwards.  The  disorgsmized  eye  was 
of  course  no  better.  The  other  was  rendered  so  very  imperfect  by  the  opera- 
tion— that  is,  by  the  excision  of  so  larp^e  a  portion  of  the  iris — that  she  could 
not  read  the  largest  type,. nor  do  any  kmd  of  plain  or  worsted  work,  nor  see 
anything  distinctly."  (p.  046.) 

*<  All  those  things,*'  observes  Mr.  Walton,  'Hell  nothing  agauist 
iridectomy,  if  it  be  a  valuable  operation.**  Certainly  not;  they  only 
demonstrate  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  diagnosis,  and  a  wretched  greed 
of  gain. 

"It  remains  for  me,"  says  he,  "to  give  the  result  of  my  esqaerience  from 
\rhat  I  have  seen  of  the  operation  in  glaucomatous  eyes,  in  the  practice  of 
others,  and  from  my  own.    Respecting  Uie  first,  the  cases  have  been,  with  but 
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few  exceptions,  of  tlie  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  In  some  of  them  there  was 
certainly  a  slight  improvement  of  vision  for  a  few  days,  but  in  none  has  this 
been  more  than  temporary.  Pain  has  also  been  relieved,  and  in  a  few  has  been 
80  long  absent,  that  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  for  ever  removed,  when  with 

sad  disappointment  it  has  returned Of  the  acute  kind  I  can  give  no 

better  report."  (pp.  642,  643.) 

He  expresses  his  opinion  that  all  the  good  wbich  follows  iridectomy 
may  be  attributed  to  the  mere  tapping  of  the  aqueous  hamour,  and 
closes  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Dixon's 
*  Practical  Guide  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,*  in  which  the  same  con- 
clusion is  adopted.* 

Mr.  Walton  next  proceeds  to  mention  some  other  operations  pro- 
posed for  the  cure  of  glaucoma — namely,  Mr.  Hancock's  division  of 
the  ciliary  muscle,  by  a  cut  through  the  sclerotica ;  Mr.  Solomon's 
iutra-ocular  myotomy,  by  poshing  a  cataract-knife  through  the  corneo- 
sclerotic  junction  in  the  direction  of  the  annulus  albidus ;  and  Mr. 
Nunnelej's  incision,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  half  through  the 
sclerotica,  half  through  the  cornea,  by  which  the  tension  of  the  tunics 

*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  pnrsae  the  earlj  history  of  eye-tapping,  may  consult  Han- 
chart,  de  Paracentesi  Ck!ull,  contained  in  the  first  Tolnme  of  Hallefs  Dispntationes 
ChimrgicK.  He  will  there  find  a  notice  of  all  that  was  done  in  this  line  by  Wesem,  Nock, 
Hovins,  Hdster,  Woolhoose,  Torberville,  and  others. 

Hauchart  makes  no  mention  of  grlaocoma,  hot  he  recommends  ({  vli.)  paracentesis  scle- 
roticsB  as  a  means  of  relief  in  what  he  terms  **  corporis  vitrei  serosa  targescentia,**  which 
may  be  presumed  to  be  much  the  same  as  the  **  Intra-ocular  pressure**  of  to-day. 

Whyte,  an  army  surgeon,  who  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal  in  inveatigating  the 
plague,  dating  his  communication  (Mode  of  Managing  Ocular  Inflammations ;  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal.  March,  1802,  p.  209)  ih>m  the  Bsy  of  Aboukir,  July  8(h,  1801,  advises 
to  pierce  the  tunics  with  a  couching  needle,  and  enter  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  by  an  incision  parallel  to  and  b^ind  the  iris,  permitting,  he  says,  an  outlet  pro- 
portioned to  the  existing  expansion.  He  states  that  he  practised  this  frequently,  with 
success,  and  erer  with  impunity. 

Wardrop  recommended  paracentesis  come«e,  in  cases  where  the  eye  was  distended,  pro- 
minent, and  inflamed.    Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surj^ical  Journal,  January,  1807.  p.  66. 

Mackenzie  (on  Glaucoma :  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  August,  1830,  p.  265)  ascribes  the 
preternatural  firmness  of  the  eye  to  over-distension  of  the  tunica  by  fluid  occupying:  the 
place  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  recommends  paracentesis  scleroticsp.  repeating  this  in 
the  first  three  editions  of  his  l*raotical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  In  his  fourth 
edition,  London,  1854,  pp.  571,  890,  he  advises  paracentesis  of  the  cornea  or  of  the 
sclerotica,  in  acute  and  chronic  griMicoma,  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  take  oiT  the  pressure  of 
the  accumulated  fluid  on  the  retina. 

Middlemore  (Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  London,  18t5)  recommends 
puncture  of  the  sclerotica  to  relieve  preternatural  fblness  of  the  globe  in  glaucoma.  Also, 
after  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  he  proposes  puncture  of  the  sclerotica 
to  let  out  the  turbid  vitreous  humour,  replacing  it  by  an  injection  of  clear  lukewarm 
water. 

Von  Oraefe  (Archiv  far  Ophthalmologle,  Band  i.  Abth.  ii.  p.  802,  Berlin,  1855)  announces 
paracentesis  comes  as  a  new  remedy  for  acute  glaucoma.  He  states  that  immediately 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  iris  and  pupil  appeared  much  clearer,  that 
a  corresponding  improvement  of  sight  instantly  took  place,  and  that  the  ultimate  result 
was  such  good  vision  as  enabled  the  patient  to  read  No.  3  of  JSger*8  test-types. 

The  physiological  effects  of  paracentesis  oculi,  both  corneal  and  sclerotic,  were  investi- 
gated experimentally  by  Wedl  (Rudiments  of  Pathological  Histology,  translated  by 
Busk,  London,  1855,  p.  19).  He  showed  that  these  operations,  particularly  puncturing 
of  the  cornea,  gave  rise  to  stasis  of  the  iridal  and  choroidal  vessels ;  a  re^ult  which  may 
at  first  sight  seem  to  speak  against  the  therapeutical  value  of  paracentesis  oculi,  but  in 
reality  does  so  no  more  than  the  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva,  caused  by  dropping  in  i^ 
solution  of  lunar  caustic,  speaks  against  the  therapeutical  value  of  tl^at  application  in 
catarrhal  ophthalmia. 
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is  relieved,  and  the  aqueous  humonr  evacuated.  All  three  are  pro- 
posed as  substitutes  for  iridectomy,  aud  are  lauded  by  their  several 
authors  as  exempi;  from  the  objections  to  that  operation,  while  pos- 
sessing all  its  advantages.  If  this  be  true,  iridectomy,  for  the  cure 
of  glaucoma,  must  be  set  down  as  a  barbarity.  Mr.  Solomon's  pro- 
cedure seems  a  sort  of  operative  panacea  for  the  eye,  for  it  is  supposed 
to  cure  not  merely  glaucoma,  acute  and  chronic,  but  conical  cornea, 
myopia  and  presbyopia,  asthenopia,  <ka  We  remember  similar  claims 
being  put  forth  for  division  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye,  some 
time  after  the  operation  for  strabinnus  came  into  Vogue,  but  they  were 
soon  given  up. 

Mr.  Walton  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  Ophthalmoscope,  in 
which  he  explains  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  the  method  of  using 
it,  and  the  information  obtained  by  its  employment,  succinctly,  intelli- 
gibly,  and  on  the  whole  accurately. 

He  commences  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Oumming's  discovery  of  the 
luminosity  of  the  human  eye,  and  of  its  application  to  the  detection 
of  disease  in  the  fundus  oculi.  He  then  notices  the  inventions  of 
Helmholtz,  Ruete,  Coccius,  and  Anagnostakis,  whereby  the  interior 
of  the  eye  may  be  illuminated  and  seen  with  facility ;  describes  the 
most  common  ophthalmoscope  as  consisting  of  a  concave  mirror  and  a 
biconvex  lens;  mentions  the  kind  of  light  to  be  employed;  recom- 
mends the  gas-lamp  used  by  the  watch-makers  of  Clerkenwell,  with  a 
light-blue  chimney ;  and  directs  the  examination  to  be  made  in  a  room 
otherwise  dark,  and  with  the  patient's  pupil  dilated  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  half  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  atropia  in  an  ounce  of  water. 
A  good  and  obvious  piece  of  advice  given  by  Mr.  Walton  is,  that  a 
study  should  be  made  of  the  healthy  eye,  preliminary  to  that  of  diseased 
ones;  the  ophthalmoscopist  will  naturally  save  himself  from  many 
^  blunders,  who  makes  himself  acquainted,  in  all  their  varieties,  with 
the  normal  appearances  of  the  internal  structures  of  the  organ. 

Pi*oceeding  to  describe  the  manner  of  conducting  an  examination, 
he  tells  us  &at  the  observer,  looking  through  the  central  aperture, 
"  moves  the  instrument  forwards,  and  endeavours  to  get  the  focus.  A 
di£fused  reddish  glare  shows  that  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  illuminated. 
With  a  little  adjusting,  the  retinal  vessels  or  the  optic  disc  may  be 
seen."  (p.  660.)  Here  it  would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Walton  had  added 
the  direction  given  a  few  pages  on  (p.  664) ;  namely,  if  the  right  eye  is 
under  examination,  to  make  the  patient  look  towards  the  observer's 
right  ear;  if  the  left,  towards  his  left  ear.  By  following  this  simple 
direction,  the  optic  disc  starts  into  view.  From  want  of  knowing  it, 
beginners  often  fail  in  finding  the  disc,  and  even  thi'ow  down  the 
ophthalmoscope  in  despair. 

Mr.  Walton  does  not  pretend  to  examine  the  subject  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope scientifically,  but  refers  us  to  the  valuable  and  accurate  work 
of  Dr.  George  Rainy  for  the  theory  of  the  instrument.*  We  should 
have  been  glad,  however,  had  our  author  escaped  such  an  error  as  to 
tell  us,  in  describing  what  is  termed  the  indirect  method,  that  ^'  to 

•  See  the  ntunber  of  thl«  Beylew  for  July,  l««l. 
58-xxix.  ** 
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minify  the  parte  *t  the  foiiohis,  ihe  lees  is  now  naed."  (p.  6$0«)     The 
&ct  is,  that  in  the  direot  or  erect  method,  in  which  we  view  the  fundus 
without  the  aid  of  any  extraneous  lens,  or  with  that  of  a  biecmeare 
lens,  the  pacts  on  tbe  londns,  sooh  as  the  papilla  optioa,  i^ppear  mi^gni- 
fied  as  nmch  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  diaoMters,  whereas  with  the  bicoiiTez 
lenses  oonuncoaly  made  nse  cf  in  tli6  indirect  or  inyecied  method,  those 
parts  are  niagniiiad  from  two  to  £ve  diametecs  only.    The  use  of  the 
biconTQx  lens  in  the  indirect  method  is  not  to  ma^iify,  but  to  redueey 
00  that  we  may  see  a  laiger  portion  of  the  fimdns  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  better  definition  ;  wheeesa,  without  the  lens,  the  eptie  disc 
fills  more  than  the  whole  pupil,  we  can  see  only  a  part  <^  it  in  one 
view,  and  it  appeazs  indistinct  finn  being  too  mjuch  magnified.     We 
suspect  Mr.  Walton's  ideas  on  the  difference  of  tlie  two  ophthahuosoc^nc 
methods  are  not  very  clear;  he  makasno  mention  of  the  use  of  the 
concave  lens  in  correcting  the  conveigeiiee  of  the  rays  in  the  direct 
method ;  in  a  quotation  (page  671,  liM.21),  we  dbaarye  he  enxmeously 
substitutes  the  woid  ^direct"  for  <' indirecb,'*  and  misled,  perhaps,  1^ 
the  vulgsr  name  fnagnifymg-glmUy  he  plainly  mistakes  Idie  effect  of  the 
oonvex  lens  in  the  indirect  asethod.     SpeaJdng  of  the  lenses  whidi 
compose  the  apparatus  of  some  surgeons,  he  makes  the  Ibllowing  re- 
mark : — <'  That  these  mrieties  can  be  brought  into  requisitaon,  aocoidii^ 
to  one's  fim^,  is  undoi^bted  ;  but  I  believe  that  they  possess  no  utility, 
BO  decided  praeiioal  ■advantage."  (p.  ^57.)    Now,  fancy  has  nothing 
to  do  in  the  matter.    If  the  observer  really  compreh^ids  what  he  is 
about,  he  will  select  the  lenses  he  employs  according  to  the  quality  of 
his  own  vision  and  that  of  his  pa^eat,  whether  nocmal,  myopic,  or 
presbyopic,  aooonHng  to  the  adjusting  power  of  his  own  eye  and  of  his 
patient's  eye,  and  accocding  as  he  ^loffires  to  iiave  a  general  view  of  the 
ftmdus  ocitli  well  defined,  or  to  4!irftmittp>  in  detail  its  minutest  parts, 
greatly  magnified.  These  are  the  reasons  why  theaj^ftaratus  of  the  ophthal-. 
moscopistoontains  bothdivezgeatandoosivergent  lenses  of  various  powersL 
The  following  senfiible  remarks  we  would  commend  to  the  attention 
of  ophthalaoeeopsol>egiBnera : 

"An  examination  shoidd  net  be  nsdessly  or  unreasonaUy  long.  It  woald 
be  trnplesBant  to  any  one,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  have  a  oonontraied  light 
on  kis  retina  forihe  geaater  part  of  an  hoar,  and  this  persons  seem  to  forget 
when  they  are  learning  to  use  the  opkihafanoecope.  We  know  that  it  is  not 
very  uncommon  for  the  fundus  of  the  eye  to  become  pretematorally  red  dorioff 
an  ordinary  inspection — a  fact  always  to  be  remembered,  and  to  be  goardeu 
against  by  avoiding  a  lengthened  sittmg,  or  by  resting  the  eye  for  a  few  seconds 
wijen  the  process  is  necessarily  prolonged.  No  surgeon  with  any  comxaon 
sense  woula  employ  the  ophthalmoscone  when  it  would  give  pain  or  cause  any 
tmeasiness.  It  is  just  in  such  cases  laiat  the  internal  examination  of  the  eye 
is  not  needed ;  there  is  enough  indication  to  direct  our  treatment.  The  inte- 
lennce  to  l^t  is  a  aignifioant  sysiptom;  and,  if.  it  be  aasociated  with  any 
surface-redness,  there  is  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  eyebalL 

"  On  ooeasions  when  there  is  slight  sensitiveness  to  hght^so  slight  as  to 
warrant  a  careful  and  brief  examination, — I  reduce  the  lamp-flame,  and  illu- 
minate less :  toleration  will  then  embolden  us  to  employ  more  light,  shoxdd  it 
be  required. 

**  Ine  exammer  is  likely  to  fatigue  his  owa^eye  by  the  oonsecutive  inspection 
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of  sevecal  subjects.  I  have  known  iadkiinc^AesB  of  vision  to  be  ]»odnjoed, 
and  to  last  for  days.  Tlie  prevention  is,  to  avoid  continnons  work,  or  to  use 
the  eyes  alternately.''  (p.  663.) 

Mr.  Walton  proceeds  to  describe  the  appearanees  presented  in  the 
normal  state  by  the  optic  disc,  the  oonti»l  arteiy,  the  retina,  the 
macnla  lotea,  the  dioroid,  the  cornea^  the  crystalline,  and  the  vitreous 
humonr.  He  then  dicects  attention  to  Uie  morbid  appearances.  He 
notices  ansamia,  hyperemia,  api^xy,  eacttayaaatiocs,  and  pigmental 
changes  in  the  jdiac ;  its  cupped  ^pearanee  in  atroph j  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  in  glanooma)  with  the  seeming  break  in  the  vessels  as 
they  bend  oat  fttun  the  cnp  upon  the  retina.  The  signs  of  hypersemia 
and  of  inflammation  of  the  retina  are  next  eoumerated,  and  of 
eochymosisy  hsemorrhagy,  and  exudation  affecting  that  membrane;  also 
of  &,tty  degeneiation,  pigmental  deposits,  atrophy,  and  detachment 
from  the  choroSd.  The  aheisitions  of  the  choroid  are  next  described, 
oziginating,  as  they  do,  chiefly  in  inflammation;  alterations  affecting 
the  pigment,  which  is  sometimes  abnormally  accumulated,  sometimes 
absorbed,  or  variously  changed;  colk>£d  d^^eneratioiL  of  the  elastio 
lamina  of  the  choroid;  hyperaamia  of  the  capillary  laiyer;  plastio 
exudation ;  rupture  of  the  choroidal  vessels,  with  and  withi^t  perfo- 
ration of  the  retina  by  blood;  atrophy  of  the  choroidal  vessels;  de- 
tachment of  the  choroid  from  the  sclerotica.  Lastly,  posterior 
staphyloma  is  noticed — a  diseased  state  in  which  the  sclerotica  bulges 
out  behind,  so  as  to  elongate  the  aatero^poeterior  axis  of  the  eyeball, 
and  become  the  canse  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  myopia.  Some  remarks  on 
the  morbid  appearances  of  the  cornea,  crystalline,  and  vitreous  body, 
had  previously  been  introduoed,  along  with  the  deecriptiQn  of  the 
normal  eya 

The  whole  account  of  the  opthalmoeeopic  appearances  of  the  eye, 
healthy  axkl  diseased,  is  executed  with  ao  nmch  caie  and  perq>icuity, 
as  hig^y  to  commend  itself  to  the  attention  of  ihe  reader.  We  should 
willingly  have  extracted  the  remarks  on  the  (^thalmosoojnc  signs  of 
oatacact  (p.  668),  had  our  limits  allowed. 

Happy  to  oongrattdate  Mr.  Walton  on  his  work  having  reached  a 
second  edition,  we  have  only  to  repeat  what  we  said  of  the  first,  that, 
on  the  whole,  we  know  dT  no  treatise  on  the  same  sobject  better 
deserving  a  place  in  the  library  of  iihe  sozgeon. 

Bsvncwni. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  (he  Shin  in  CJvUdren.  Prom  the 
Trench  of  Cailiault.  With  Notes,  byiR.  H.  Bulkb,  M.E.C.S. 
liond.— Zonrfm,  1861.  pp.  277. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  an  Eo^^  book  on  the  Skin  Diseaaes 
of  Children  is  addrened  to  a  real  and  not  a  nierely  iBtaginary  want. 
There  are  no  branches  of  medical  knowledge  in  whidi  the  English 
student  is  so  defleieot  as  in  the  diseases  of  \h&  skm,  and  the  cUseas^  of 
childhood;  ncme  in  which  he  wo«ld  so  watth.  soffer  on  comparison 
withAstMeot  educated  la  Uie  hospitals  of  Paris.    This  cannot  be 
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attnbuted  to  any  lack  either  of  industry  or  of  abOity.  The  cause 
must  be  songht  in  the  much  greater  fecilities  offered  in  Paris  than  in 
London  for  the  study  of  these  diseases.  The  magnificent  hospitals  of 
St.  Louis  and  the  Enfants  Malades,  each  with  many  hundreds  of  beds, 
present  to  the  industrious  student  ample  and  accessible  fields  for 
clinical  obserration.  In  London  we  have  nothing  to  set  against 
them  but  the  small  esfcablishments  in  Great  Ormond-street  and 
in  Blackfriars.  Both  of  these  are  quite  inadequate  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  large  numbers  of  students  educated  in  London.  The 
former  has  indeed  been  lately  somewhat  increased  in  size  ;  and  by  the 
praiseworthy  efforts  of  Drs.  West  and  Jenner,  courses  of  lectures  have 
been  established,  the  previous  want  of  which  is  evinced  by  the  crowded 
audience  that  avails  itself  of  them.  The  hospital  is^  however,  still 
too  small  for  the  purposes  of  education,  containing,  even  now  that  it 
is  enlarged,  only  fifty  beds.  The  case  is  still  worse  with  the  hospital 
for  diseases  of  the  skin.  Here  there  are  no  beds  at  all  for  male,  and 
six  only  for  female  patients.  Students  are  indeed  admitted  within  its 
walls,  but  they  find  there  no  lectures  nor  systematic  instruction  of  any 
kind.  Of  the  therapeutic  skill  of  its  medical  officers  we  have  that 
best  of  evidence,  the  ever-increasing  number  of  out-patients  that  flock 
to  them  for  relief.  But  this  very  multitude  of  out-patients  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  proper  instruction  of  the  student.  In  a  small  and 
ill-lighted  room,  he  sees  on  each  occasion  some  two  or  three  hundred 
patients  pass  by  in  rapid  succession.  The  medical  officer  can,  of 
course,  only  give  to  each  of  them  that  minute  portion  of  time  which 
enables  his  experienced  glance  to  detect  the  nature  of  the  affection. 
This  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  unpractised  eye  of  the  student,  whose 
difficulties  are  still  further  increa!sed  by  the  use  of  a  special  and 
complicated  pharmacopceia.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  can  hardly 
be  astonished  when  a  gentleman  who  has  much  experience  of  medical 
students  informs  us,  that  they  constantly  come  to  the  end  of  their 
hospital  life  without  being  able  to  name  or  recognise  with  certainty 
the  most  common  diseases  of  the  skin.*  The  knowledge  which  has 
been  entirely  neglected  during  the  period  of  studentship  is  seldom 
acquired  in  the  busy  years  of  later  life;  so  that  we  believe  we  are 
correct  in  stating,  that  there  are  no  branches  of  medical  knowledge  so 
neglected  and  so  little  understood  by  English  practitioners,  as  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  skin  diseases.  The  very  books  we  use  are 
almost  entirely  of  foreign  origin.  For  one  by  an  English  author, 
there  are  on  our  shelves  four  or  five  of  French  or  German  production. 
From  time  to  time  one  of  these  appears  in  an  English  form ;  and  it  is 
to  these  translations  that  the  student  owes  such  little  knowledge  as  he 
possesses  of  cutaneous  pathology.  The  book  before  us  is  a  fresh 
addition  to  this  class.  Its  author,  M.  CaiUaiilt,  was  for  some  years 
*' interne"  in  the  hospital  for  sick  children  in  Paris,  and  there  it  was 
that  he  gathered  materials  for  his  treatise. 

To  say  that  M.  Caillault  is  a  Frenchman,  is  almost  to  say  that  he 
18  not  a  follower  of  Willan.     Nationality  shows  itself  even  in  the 
classification  of  diseases.     The  English  dermatologists^  almost  without 
•  Dr.  Jeimer:  Medical  Times,  18S7. 
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exception,  have  adopted  the  method  of  their  compatriot  Willan,  whose 
classificatioa  was  based  exclusively  on  the  anatomical  lesions  of  the 
skiu.  The  French  doctors,  on  the  contrary,  though  at  first  they 
accepted  Willan's  arrangement,  have  in  the  present  day  universally 
abandoned  it  in  favour  of  the  more  natural  method,  of  which  their 
countiymcn  Lorry  and  Alibert  may  be  considered  the  authors.  In 
this  no  one  single  character  is  selected  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  classi- 
fication, but  all  the  features  of  a  disease  are  taken  into  consideiution— ^ 
its  cause,  its  predominant  sjrmptoms,  its  usua]  course,  its  treatment ; 
and  a  place  is  assigned  to  it  in  virtue  of  the  general  analogies  and 
resemblances  presented  by  it.  This  latter  method  is  manifestly  tlie 
jnore  philosophical  one.  It  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  system 
of  Wiilan  and  Bateman,  as  does  the  natural  botanical  arrangement  of 
De  Jussieu  to  the  artificial  one  invented  by  Linnsus.  Both  Linnaeus 
and  Wiilan  adopted  a  single  anatomical  character  as  the  basis  of  their 
classification.  The  result  in  both  cases  is,  that  under  the  same  head 
are  found  grouped  together  individuals  that  have  no  second  point  of 
resemblance;  while  others  are  widely  separated,  in  spite  of  their 
presenting  the  most  striking  affinity  to  each  other.  The  arrangement 
of  the  botanist  had,  however,  this  advantage  over  that  of  the  derma- 
tologist,— the  character  selected  by  him  as  a  ground  of  classification 
was  in  reality  a  most  important  one,  with  which  other  characters  were 
often  inseparably  bound  up,  so  that  it  served  as  a  key  to  them ;  and 
thus  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  his  artificial  groups  corresponded 
exactly  to  the  natural  ones  of  De  Jussieu — as,  for  instance,  the 
Tetradynamia  to  the  Crucifer©,  or  the  Syngenesia  to  the  Com- 
positse.  In  dermatology,  on  the  contrary,  the  anatomical  element 
is  of  such  secondaxy  importance,  that  not  one  single  group  based 
upon  it  can  in  any  way  be  considered  a  natural  one.  Those  who 
adopt  it  as  the  basis  of  their  classification,  while  they  acknowledge 
that  the  natural  system  is  the  better,  iheoreticaUy  considered,  urge 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  practically  impossible,  inasmuch  as  our 
knowledge  of  skin  diseases  is  not  precise  enough  for  us  to  be  able  to 
refer  any  given  one  to  its  proper  heading.  This  is  in  too  many  cases 
true,  though  not  so  often  as  is  implied.  But  only  so  far  as  we  can 
thus  refer  them  is  classification  of  any  practical  use  whatsoever. 
Moreover,  the  same  objection  might  be  urged  with  still  greater  force 
against  the  artificial  divisions  of  Wiilan.  It  is  frequently  impossible 
to  decide  with  certainty  what  was  the  external  character  of  the  ori- 
ginal eruption.  Still  more  frequently,  the  anatomical  elements  of 
several  distinct  classes  are  united  in  the  same  individual,  who  must 
therefore  be  supposed  to  suffer  at  the  same  time  from  several  different 
cutaneous  diseases. 

A  still  greater  objection  to  this  classification  of  Wiilan  is,  that  it  is  of 
no  use  therapeutically.  Even  if  it  were  possible  in  each  instance  to  dis- 
cover what  was  the  original  lesion,  and  to  refer  the  case  with  certamty 
to  its  class;  yet  when  this  had  been  done,  the  practitioner  would  have 
gained  notliing  towards  its  treatment,  inasmuch  as  the  artificial  gi-oups 
are  not,  like  the  natuiul  ones,  therapeutic  auities,  but  are  at  best  ouly 
•4X>nvenieut  modes  of  nomenclature. 
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Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  conaid^  the  Tarious  atterapte  wfaidi 
have  been  made,  with  more  or  less  saeoees,  to  form  natural  daasifica- 
tions.  We  most  oentent  onnelvefl  with  a  bri<^  accoont  of  the  method 
adopted  in  the  volume  before  us.  M.  Oaillaolt  arranges  Uie  sldii 
diseases  of  childhood  under  nine  heads:  1.  Syphilis;  2.  Strophuloos 
diseases;  3.  Lymphatic;  4.  Scrolulous;  5.  Dartrous;  6.  Paraaitieal; 
7.  Hsemorrhagio;  8.  Cachectic;  9.  Inflammatory.  The  sequence  in 
which  these  classes  are  arranged  is  not  an  accidental  one.  It  repre- 
sents the  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  oth«r  as  age  adinanoeSy  each 
period  having,  so  to  speak,  its  peculiar  affeetiona  Thus  the  first 
group  manifests  itself  chiefly  during  the  earliest  period  of  infimcy. 
From  this  we  advance  to  the  diseases  which  appear  during  the  time  oi 
dentition,  and  so  gradually  on  through  successive  periods  up  to  puberty, 
until  we  terminate  with  those  afleotiona  which  manifest  themselves 
indiscriminately  at  all  ages  of  infancy. 

The  first  class  includes  acquired  and  congenital  syphilis.  Acquired 
syphilut  is  naturally  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  childhood,  and  diff<»rs 
in  nothing  from  the  syphilis  of  adulta  Congenital  syphilis  is  pre- 
eminently the  skin  disease  of  earliest  in&ncy.  The  usual  period  at 
which  it  manifests  itself  is  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  after  birth. 
Sometimes  its  appearance  is  delayed  till  so  late  as  the  seventh  month, 
and,  according  to  M.  Hardy,*  occMionally  even  till  after  puberty; 
but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  declares  itself  before  the  end  of  the 
third  month.  This  was  the  case  in  146  out  of  158  instances  collected 
by  Diday.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of  M.  CaillauH's  treatise  is  that 
devoted  to  this  disease.  Our  space  will  only  permit  ua  briefly  to  point 
out  the  peculiarities  in  his  views. 

According  to  M.  Caillault,  congenital  syphilia  is  altogether  cuta- 
neous, exclusively  confined  to  the  skin.  Hb  takes  no  account  of  the 
various  visceral  lesions  described  by  different  observers — such  as  the 
infiltration  of  the  liver,  pointed  out  by  Gubler ;  or  the  lesions  of  the 
lungs  and  thymus  gland,  described  by  Dupont  and  Dubois.  The 
appearance  of  premature  decrepitude,  the  ^  look  of  little  old  men,** 
which  has  been  so  often  described,  and  which  is  usually  considered  a 
characteristic  sign  of  ^rphilis,  is,  according  to  M.  Caillault,  of  no  such 
diagnostic  value,  but  is  a  result  of  cachexias,  of  whatevwr  kmdiihey  may 
be.  The  symptoms  of  congenital  syphilis,  thus  limited  to  the  skin, 
are  still  further  restricted  by  him  to  one  single  extamal  manifestatiosi 
*— viz.,  the  muoous  patch,  or,  as  it  has  been  variously  styled,  the 
mucous  tuborde,  the  flat  tubercle,  the  syphilitic  patch,  the  humid 
papular  jprphilide.  All  the  other  infantile  eruptions  usually  ascribed 
to  syphilis — as,  for  instance,  the  pemphigus  neonatorum — are  to  be 
considered  as  mere  signs  of  cachexia,  syphilitic  or  other.  The  con- 
trary opinion,  he  says,  results  from  the  constant  comparison  drawn  by 
authors  between  the  sj^hilis  of  infants  and  that  of  adults,  and  the 
desire  to  find  in  the  former  all  the  pathological  phenomena  presented 
by  the  latter.  Now  that  M.  CaiUault  is  right  when  he  says  that 
symptoms  are  frequently  ascribed  to  congenital  syphilis  which  are  in 
*  Lemons  snr  let  Ual.  de  la  Peaa,  torn.  i.  p.  187. 
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reality  the  resalt  of  am^e  cadiexia^  is,  we  think,  extremely  probable; 
bat  to  neither  of  his  chief  pr<^x>6itioDS  can  we  give  our  assent.  We 
cannot  agree  with  ium  that  congenital  syphilis  is  exdnsively  confined 
to  the  skin;  nor  yet  that  its  sole  cutaneous  manifestation  is  the 
mncous  tubercle.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  pemphigus,  <m 
which  authoritisa  are  at  variance,  all  observers  are  agreed  as  to  the 
existence  and  frequency  of  a  syphilitic  roseola  in  infants.  As  regards 
the  other  point — namely,  the  limitation  of  the  disease  to  the  skin,  we 
agree  with  Dr.  West  that  the  evidence  of  the  dependence  of  the  afifeo- 
tion  of  the  thymus  and  of  the  liver  on  the  syphilitic  poison  must  be 
regarded  as  conclusive.  We  may  also  refer  to  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Hutohinaen  on  the  alteration  of  the  te^h  in  syphilitic  children,  and 
to  the  case  given  by  Dr.  West  of  the  destruction  of  the  bony  palate 
from  syphilis  in  an  infant  of  a  few  months  old.*  Still,  the  mucous 
patch  is  certainly,  as  Diday  states,  incomparably  the  most  frequent,  as 
well  as  the  earliest  symptom  of  syphilis  in  new-born  children,  and  its 
difignosia,  therefore,  becomes  of  grc^  importance.  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  it  we  must  re&r  our  readers  to  the  pages  of  Diday  and  GaU- 
lault,  contenting  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the  peculiarities  pre- 
sented by  it  Jn  children.  In  the  Erst  place,  the  coppery  tint,  or,  as  it 
has  been  better  described,  the  '*  lean  of  ham**  tint,  on  which  so  much 
reliance  is  placed  in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  eruptions,  is  almost 
invariably  abeenl  in  children.  In  the  second  place,  this  affection, 
which  in  adults  oooupieB,  by  preference,  the  mncous  membranes,  or 
those  parts  oi  the  skin  which  are  thin,  moist,  and  exposed  to  constant 
friction,  a£fects  in  young  children  the  most  varied  situations,  and  may 
be  found  on  any  part  of  the  body.  The  peculiar  anatomical  con^ 
ditiona  of  the  skin  in  in&ncy  are  a  sufScient  explanation  of  this.  In 
other  respects  the  mucous  patch,  or  flat  pustule  of  infants,  resembles 
entirely  tiiat  of  adults.  On  the  disputed  question  of  the  contagious 
nature  of  this  eruption,  M.  Gaillault  takes  a  middle  course.  He  will 
not  go  so  £u:  as  Diday  in  considering  that  it  is  contagious  in  the 
highest  degree,  while  he  admits  that  it  is  occasionally  communicated 
from  the  in£uit  to  the  nurse^  and  from  the  latter  to  her  nursling. 

The  second  group,  the  strophulous  diseases,  includes  all  those  ephe- 
meral eruptions  which  arise  under  the  influence  of  dentition.  The 
most  frequent  of  these  is  the  papular  eruption,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  class.  But  this  anatomical  character  is  by  no  means  invariable^ 
vesicles,  pustules^  and  erythemata,  not  infrequently  appearing  under 
the  same  influence.  None  of  these  eruptions  81*0  contagious.  They 
are  all  accompanied  by  intense  itching,  and  usually  by  derangement  of 
the  intestinal,  canal,  but  they  seldom  require  the  interference  of  the 
physician.  Mr.  Blake  recommends  tepid  alkaline  baths,  or  lotions 
containing  glycerine,  as  an  effectual  relief  to  the  itchin^^ 

The  third  and  fourth  classes  are  formed  by  the  lymphatic  and 

scrofulous  diseases — ^two  groups  whose  limits  are  so  vague  and  inde- 

termioate  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  where  one  begins  and  the 

other  ends.     The  lymphatic  constitution,  however,  as  a  rule,  betrays 

*  ^Vest*i  Leotww,  p.  672. 
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itself  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  does  the  scrofulous,  the  latter 
retarding  its  appearance  usually  till  after  the  second  year ;  whereas  the 
aohores  of  the  face  and  scalp,  which  are  so  common  in  the  former, 
appear  ordinarily  at  a  much  earlier  date.  Among  the  lymphatic 
affections,  M.  CaiUault  has  ranged  the  curious  affection  first  described 
by  Bateman  under  the  name  of  Molliiscum  contagiosum,  and  after- 
wards by  Bozin  under  that  of  Acne  varioliforme.  Although  Bateman 
had  pointed  out  the  contagious  nature  of  this  disease,  pathologists 
seem  to  have  entertained  doubts  of  his  accuracy,  when,  in  1851,  M. 
Caillault  re-established  the  fact  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Archives 
de  M^ecine,  having  seen  the  disease  spread  from  bed  to  bed  in  the 
Children's  Hospital,  till  no  less  than  thirty  children  were  attacked  by 
it.  Cases  have  also  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Patterson  of  Leith,*  and 
by  M.  Hardy,t  in  which  infiints  presented  on  their  faces  moUuscous 
tumours,  while  the  nurses  that  suckled  them  had  similar  tumours  on 
their  breasts.  No  doubt,  therefore,  can  be  entertained  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Bateman's  statement.  M.  Hardy  attributes  the  contagious 
character  of  the  disease  to  the  spores  of  a  cryptogamous  plant,  which 
he  states  himself  to  have  discovered  in  the  contents  of  the  tumours. 
We  were  ourselves  unable  to  detect  their  presence  in  the  only  case  we 
have  examined  microscopically.  But  should  his  observation  turn 
out  to  be  correct,  this  affection  must  clearly  be  transferred  to  the 
group  of  parasitical  diseases.  An  affection  more  proj^erly  classed  in 
this  group  is  the  chilblain,  or,  in  scientific  language,  the  erythema 
pernio.  A  large  proportion  of  the  skin  diseases  of  childhood  are 
scrofulous,  especially  in  large  towns.  They  make  their  first  appear- 
ance after  the  second  year  of  life,  and  are  most  frequent,  according  to 
Bazin,  between  the  fifth  and  the  fifteenth.  The  anatomical  characters 
of  these  eruptions  are  most  varied.  Some,  as  lupus  and  cutaneous 
tubercle,  ai<e  to  be  found  in  the  class  Tubercula;  others,  as  eczema, 
under  Yesiculss;  while  scrofulous  imi)etigo  is  separated  from  both 
under  Pustulsd,  where  it  finds  itself  classified  with  small-pox.  Tet  no 
one  can  doubt  of  the  pathological  unity  of  these  scrofulous  affections, 
nor  of  the  propriety  of  collecting  them  under  one  head. 

The  fifth  group  are  the  dartrous  affection&  This  name  is  an  unfor- 
tunate one.  The  word  "  dartres*'  is  in  popular  use  in  France,  but 
without  any  very  precise  signification.  It  is  most  ordinarily  employed, 
we  believe,  in  contradistinction  to  "teignes,"  the  word  applied  to 
chronic  diseases  of  the  scalp,  to  denote  any  chronic  affection  of  other 
parts  of  the  skin.  Owing  to  this  want  of  pi*ecision  in  its  meaning, 
the  word  had  long  been  banished  from  scientific  treatises,  when  Hardy 
of  late  years  called  it  back  into  service  to  designate  a  group  of  dis- 
eases which,  according  to  him,  were  the  results  of  a  particular  state 
of  the  economy,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  dartrous  diathesis. 
The  characters  of  this  group  of  diseases  are  the  following:  They  are 
usually  chronic,  are    not    contagious,  are  hereditary,  frequently  re- 

*  Dr.  Patt«r8oii*8  obsenrations  were  published  ten  years  before  K.  Caillault's  paper 
appeared  in  the  Archires.    Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surreal  Journal,  voL  Ivi.  p.  281. 
t  Lefons  sur  lea  Mai.  de  la  Peau,  donxihne  partie,  p.  98. 
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occur,  often  co-exist  in  the  same  individaal,  Lave  a  great  tendency  to 
spread  over  a  large  snr&ce,  are  attended  by  itching,  aud  leave  no  scars 
after  they  are  healed,  though  they  often  lead  to  ulceration.  M.  Hardy 
classes  four  diseases  only  under  this  heading — eczema,  lichen,  psoriasis, 
pityriasia  We  do  not  know  why  these  only  are  admitted  by  him. 
There  are  other  affections  which  seem  to  us  to  come  equally  under  his 
definition  of  "dartres;"  for  instance,  prurigo,  which  is  accordingly 
ranged  by  Caillault  under  this  heading,  together  with  ichthyosis.  The 
characters  laid  down  by  Hardy  as  distinctive  of  dartres  are  very  im- 
portant ones.  Yet^  in  all  probability,  under  this  name  are  confounded 
two  or  more  distinct  families.  In  a  treatise  published  last  year,  M. 
Bazin  has  attempted  to  show  that  this  is  the  case.  According  to  his 
view,  Hardy's  **  dartres"  include  three  distinct  groups — the  "  scrofu- 
lides  benignes,"  the  arthritic  (including  gout  and  rheumatism),  and  the 
dartrons  proper  or  herpetia  Eczema,  for  instance,  which  Hardy 
considers  as  alwa3r8  dartrous,  is  frequently,  and  in  children  almost 
invariably,  of  a  scrofulous  nature.  Besides  this  scrofulous  kind,  there 
are  in  adults  two  other  eczemas — one  of  arthritic,  the  other  of  dartrous 
origin ;  and  so  also  with  psoriasis  and  the  other  dartrous  affections. 
The  question  then  arises,  how  are  the  arthritic  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  dartrous  varieties.  M.  Bazin  has  discussed  this  point  in 
great  detail.  Barely  does  the  anatomical  lesion  at  once  decide  the 
question ;  such,  however,  is  sometimes  the  case.  The  oval  tumours  of 
erythema  nodosum  are  invariably  referable  to  a  rheumatic  constitu- 
tion. Such  also  in  children,  though  not  in  adults,  is  stated  to  be  the 
case  with  herpes  zoster.*  Usually,  however,  as  we  said,  the  anatomical 
elements  are  insufficient  to  guide  us.  Still,  according  to  M.  Bazin, 
the  eruption  presents  characters  which  enable  us  to  form  the  diagnosis. 
The  arthritic  eruptions  are  frequently  not  ^mmetrical,  whereas  the 
true  dartrous  ones  are  nearly  always  so.  The  former  manifest  a  pre- 
ference for  certain  sites,  have  certain  "lieux  de  predilection;*'  the 
latter  appear  indiscriminately  on  all  parts  of  the  body.  Again,  the 
former  are  often  developed  after  exposure  to  cold,  the  latter  after 
some  violent  emotion.  But  the  best  guide  in  determining  the  nature 
of  a  given  case  is  to  be  found  in  the  antecedents  of  the  patient. 
Should  all  these  means  fieul,  still,  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  of 
Hippocrates,  the  effect  of  remedies  may  betray  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  The  true  dartrous  affections  improve,  as  a  rule,  under  the 
treatment  of  arsenic,  whereas  this  drug  is  useless  in  arthritic  cases, 
which  are  benefited  by  colchicum,  alkalies,  kc.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  the  two  conditions  are  by  no  means  incompatible ; 
they  may  co-exist,  like  syphilb  and  scrofula,  a  combination  which  is 
not  uncommon. 

We  have  said  this  much  on  this  class,  because  the  word  "  dartrc«  " 
is  now  much  used  by  French  dermatologists,  and  it  may  be  of  service 
to  our  readers  to  know  what  sense  is  attached  by  them  to  it.  But 
childhood  is  by  no  means  the  period  at  which  these  affections  most 

•  See  Bazin'B  work  oa  ScroftalouB,  Arthritic,  and  Dartrous  AlRwtloM  of  the  SItIn* 
p.  12». 
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imimIIj  appear.  They  may  be  fbcmd  tben,  aad  indeed  at  all  ages,  boi 
they  increase  in  fireqnen^  whe&  diikUiood  is  part. 

The  sixth  group  are  the  paraaitical  dioeaaoo.  OamBOB  at  all  agB% 
these  are  more  eqMMially  so  in  dtiidkood.  Of  some  focms  indeed — ^viz^ 
Favna  and  Tinea  toiHunnB%  this  a^  haa  almoat  the  monopoly.  Bat 
as  a  compaosaiioti  it  is  free  from  Syooois,  the  exclusive  a{4>aDage  of 
adults.  Great  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  dia^osiB 
and  treatment  of  these  afiisotioiis;  much  of  which  is  due  to  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Basin,  which  are  embodied  by  M.  Oaillaidt  in  his  book. 
The  animal  parasitee  that  are  found  commonly  in  the  skin  of  childxen 
axe  two,  the  Fediculus  capitiB,  and  the  Aoams  seahieL  The  former 
is  found  sometimes  in  incredible  abundance  in  cases  of  impeiigo  granur 
lata;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  insect  or  the  eruption  is 
the  originator  of  the  mischief  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  this 
paras^  is  to  cut  the  hair  short  and  to  powder  the  sea^  liberally  with 
staphysagria.  Scabies  in  in£uits  differs  in  nothtng  from  the  same 
disease  in  adults,  excepting  in  its  site.  In  adslt  men  the  affiwiioQ 
ordinarily  begins  on  Ui»  genital  organs^  and  is  thanee  oommanieated 
to  tlw  hmids  during  scratching.  In  yovng  infuita  the  buttocks  arse  as 
a  rule  the  first  part  attaeked,  the  acarus  being  transmitted  from  the 
hands  of  the  nurse  that  supports  them.  1^  tieaiment  has  been 
sreduoed  at  St.  Louis  to  a  minimum  o£  time^  not  occupying  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  Of  its  efficacy  we  hare  ooKvtneed  ourselves.  The 
plan  adopted  there  ia  the  feUowing.  The  patient  is  first  rubbed  for 
half  an  hour  from  head  to  foot  with  black  soap.  Then  he  is  immersed 
in  a  warm  bath  for  a  second  half-hour^  and  lastly  is  rubbed  all  over 
with  an  ointment,  ccmiaining  300  parte  of  lard  to  50  of  sulphur  and 
25  of  subcarbooate  of  pota^lu  To  prsfvent  re-in£Mtion,  the  clothes 
are  subjected  to  a  high  temperature^  or  to  sulphurous  frunigationa. 

More  nmaerous  and  less  easy  of  cure  are  the  yegetaUe  pacaaitea 
The  chief  of  these  axe  the  AclM»ioa  of  Sohcaakiny  the  Tricho^ytoa 
and  the  Microqwron.  of  Audouin.  These  respeotiyely  give  rise  to 
FaTus,  to  Tinea  tonsurans  and  Herpes  circinnatus,  and  to  Porrigo 
deealrana  In  all,  the  great  aim  of  the  medical  man  is  to  destroy  the 
parasite.  This  done,  the  eruption  vanishes.  There  axe  abundance  <^ 
apfdications  capable  of  destroying  the  cryptogamous  vegetations  when 
bvou^t  into  direct  coniaet  with  them ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  effect 
this.  The  fungus  is  not  confined  to  the  surfiKse  of  the  scalp,  but  occu- 
piee  the  hair  follicles,  and  even  p^ietrates  into  the  interior  of  the  hairs 
themsdves,  where  it  is  safe  from  any  external  ap{^icatu>n.  The  only 
sure  mode  of  dealing  with  such  cases  is  to  pull  the  hairs  out,  and  then 
q)ply  the  paraaiticidal  ointmenta  This  is  not  very  difficult  in  ^vus, 
but  becomes  exceedingly  so  in  tinea  tonsurans,  where  the  hairs  are  so 
brittle  that  they  break  off  under  the  forceps.  It  is  not,  however, 
absolutely  impossible,  as  Dr.  Jenner  states  it  to  be^  and  is  certainly 
accomplished  by  the  practised  hands  of  the  St.  Louis  "  6pileara"  TIm 
difficulty  is  still  greater  in  the  case  of  P.  decalvans,  and  requires  great 
skill  and  perseverance.  The  plan  adopted  in  favus  at  St.  Louis  is  the  fol- 
lowing, and  will  serve  to  show  how  these  ailments  are  generally  treated. 
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The  crnstB  are  first  remoyed  hj  ponltieeB,  aod  the  hoixB  are  tfaos  oat 
rerj  short  and  {railed  out  one  by  one  with  a  pair  of  pinoers.-  Care 
most  be  iakeo  to  pull  tbeni  out  in  the  direetion  of  thmr  growth. 
This  opentictt  requirea  sefieraL  sittingBy  varying  in  number  with  the 
sensibility  of  the  patient  and  the  extent  of  sor&oe  a£^ted.  M.  Baiin 
smears  the  soalp  with  oil  of  oade,  and  thinks  that  the  dejnlation  is  thtos 
rmidered  less  painful.  Bat  M.  Hardy  is  of  a  different  opinion.  A 
lotion  containing  corrosiTe  sublimate  (one  grain  in  the  ounoe),  is  freely 
used  during  the  pcoeess  of  depilation.  When  the  patch  has  been 
entirely  sttq>ped  of  its  hairs,  it  is  ooyered  night  and  morning  with  an 
ointment*  oi  turbith  mineral,  or  with  oil  of  cade.  This  treatment 
is  to  be  continued  for  about  a  manth,  after  which  time  the  favus  may 
re-appear,  preceded  by  pustules  and  redness  of  the  scalp.  A  new  de- 
pilation,  more  or  less  general,  followed  by  the  same  treatment,  is  then 
requisite.  After  a  certain  time,  some  favons  crusts  may  stiU  appear, 
wluch  neeessstate  one  or  two  partial  depilations.  Generally  qsealdng, 
&  steady  cure  without  any  danger  of  relapse  is  a£feoted  by  two  general 
and  one  or  two  partial  d^ilattons.  (p.  173.) 

In  a  weUnnadEed  case  of  any  of  these  afiODctions,  the  diagnosis  is 
easy  at  first  si^t.  The  dry,  sulphur,  cup-^u&ped  crusts  of  favus,  with 
thcor  cMitial  hairs  and  mousdike  smell,  are  immntakeable.  So,  too, 
are  the  round  greyish  patches  of  T.  tonsurans,  with  their  short  brittle 
hairs,  the  free  ends  of  which  are  split  and  crooked,  while  their  stumps 
are  frequently  envekped  in  a  white  idieath  formed  of  the  spores  of  tho 
Tricophyton.  Kot  less.  easOy  recognised  are  the  bald,  downy  patches 
of  Porrigo  decalvans,  especially  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  skin  is 
somewhat  swollen  and  discoloured,  and  scantily  sprinkled  with  a  grey- 
ish powder.  But  the  characters  are  not  always  so  well  marked,  and 
in  these  cases  aid  must  be  sought  from  the  microscope.  In  Bazin's 
treatise  will  be  found  full  accounts  of  the  fungi,  with  illustrations  of 
the  appearance  presented  by  them  under  the  microscope. 

The  disease  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  Tinea  tonsurans  is  found 
chiefiy  on  the  hairy  scalp,  sometimes  on  the  chin.  The  same  fungus 
may,  however,  lodge  on  other  parts  of  the  skin,  and  then  gives  rise  to 
the  common  Herpes  circinnatns.  Consequently  these  two  affections 
are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  complaint, 
differing  in  aspect  owing  to  the  difference  of  their  sites.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  opinion  of  the  physicians  of  St»  Louis;  and  the  axgumeDts 
are  strong  in  favour  of  thia  view.  The  two  are  not  infrequently  found 
on  the  same  individuaL  Sometimes  a  circle  has  been  noticed,  situated 
half  cm  the  hairy  scalp,  half  on  the  neck,  the  first  segment  presenting 
the  characters  of  T.  tonsurans,  the  latter  of  H.  circinnatus.  Circles 
of  herpes  are  also  often  seen  on  the  hands  of  mothers  whose  children 
at  the  same  time  present  patches  of  Tinea  tonsurans.  Hardy  and 
Bazin  even  consider  syeosis  to  be  a  third  variety  of  the  same  afiSdotion. 
But  in  this  they  have  not  the  support  (A  their  colleagues. 

There  remain  yet  three  other  groups  in  M.  Caillault*s  classifioation, 

•  Hog's  lard.  15  grammes;  almond  oil,  2  grammes;   turbith  (sulphate  of  deutoxidc  of 
meronrjr)  0'50  centigramme. 
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which  our  limits  compel  as  to  dismiss  with  very  brief  notice.  Under 
the  head  of  cutaneous  hemorrhagic  diseases,  M.  Caillault  has  brought 
togetlier  two  affections  which  resemble  each  other  in  their  exteraal 
appearance,  and  in  nothing  else.  In  so  doing  he  has  departed  from 
the  principle  of  classification  which  he  had  adopted,  and  has  formed  a 
purely  artificial  class.  The  eighth  group  is  a  most  important  one,  and 
one  we  wish  we  could  treat  at  greater  length.  It  is  formed  of  the 
cachectic  diseases  of  the  skin.  Among  these  M.  Caillault  places,  as 
we  observed  before,  some  affections  usually  ascribed  to  congenital 
syphilia  Here,  too,  is  placed  phagedeenic  gangrene,  and  cutaneous 
diphtheria,  which  M.  Caillault  considers  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the 
serious  general  disease  known  by  that  name.  The  ninth  and  lust  class 
comprises  the  inflammatory  diseases.  The  characters  ascribed  to  this 
group  are,  that  they  are  not  contagious;  that  they  excite  more  or  less 
general  symptoms;  that  they  are  often  under  the  influence  of  dis- 
turbed digestion;  and  that  they  do  not  destroy  the  liability  to  a  second 
attack.  These  charactei-s  do  not  seem  to  us  of  sufficient  importance 
to  form  a  natural  group.  In  &ct,  several  of  the  diseases  classed  in 
this  group  clearly  belong  to  other  divisiona  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
case  with  zona  and  erythema  nodosum.  These,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  are  in  children  invariably  of  rheumatic  origin,  and  should  be 
placed  in  the  fifth  group  of  Caillault. 

In  bringing  this  article  to  an  end,  we  must  state  that  Mr.  Blake 
has  done  his  part  welL  The  translation  is  very  fair,  and  the  few  notes 
added  to  the  text  are  sensible  and  to  the  point. 


Review  IY. 

Train  Philosophique  et  Physiologique  de  FffiriditS  NatureUe  dans  les 
Hats  de  santS  et  de  maladie  du  Syst^me  NerveuXj  avec  Papplication 
mithodiqtie  des  lots  de  la  Procrkttion  au  I'raitemenb  general  des 
Affections  dont  eUe  est  le  Principe,  Ouvrage  ou  la  question  est 
consideree  dans  ses  rapports  amec  les  Lois  Primordiales,  les  tliiories 
de  la  Ghierationj  les  causes  diterminantes  de  la  Sexiudite,  les  modi- 
fications acquises  de  la  nature  origineUe  des  itres,  et  les  diverses 
formes  de  NhyropaJlhie  et  d*Aliination  Mentale.  Par  le  Dr.  Prosper 
Lucas.     Tomes  II.     Syo,—Patis,  1847-1850.     pp.  1562. 

A  Philosophical  and  Physiological  Ihreatise  on  Natural  Inheritance  in 
Healthy  and  Diseased  States  of  tite  Nervous  System  ;  wUh  MeUio- 
dical  Application  of  the  Laws  of  Procreation  to  the  General  Treat- 
ment  of  Affections  hosed  t^iereupon,  dec  dec.  By  Dr.  Prosper 
Lucas. 

This  is  a  most  iuteresting  and  elaborate  treatise  on  a  most  interesting 
and  elaborate  subject.  There  is  not,  indeed,  within  the  entire  range 
of  philosophical  physiology,  any  question  more  profoundly  suggestive 
than  that  which  embraces  the  law  of  Natural  Inheritance.  We  can 
well  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  with  which  an  earnest  and  scientific 
spirit  would  surrender  itself  to  this  great  and  varied  field  of  iuvcsti- 
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gation.  Nor  do  we  fail  to  perceive  at  once  some  measure  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  in  store  for  it — arising,  as  they  do,  not  from  any 
paucity  of  materials  relating  thereto,  but  from  the  enormous  number 
of  empirical  fects  with  which  the  subject  is  crowded.  For  the  pre- 
servation, rejection,  arrangement,  and  generalization  of  these  facts  is 
required  no  mean  capacity.  Some  of  them  are  the  accumulation  of 
ages,  and  their  original  observation  may  be  traced  even  to  the  remotest 
antiquity.  Their  repetition  in  all  succeeding  ages  has  at  once  increased 
the  number  of  objective  verities,  without  increasing  the  perceptive 
fEusulties  of  those  who  have  placed  those  verities  on  record.  In  short, 
*'  rayons  ajout6s  aux  rayons"  have  dazzled  the  eyes  of  each  successive 
observer,  and  destroyed  his  power  of  harmonious  co-ordination.  More- 
over, the  anomalies  and  biziarreries  of  this  subject  are  so  strange  and 
so  frequent  as  almost  to  defy,  at  first  sight,  anything  like  a  reduction 
to  the  beautiful  order  of  primordial  law.  At  times  the  path  appears 
smooth  and  unobstructed,  and  we  seem  to  be  on  the  way  to  great 
discoveries.  Some  startling  circumstance  then  meets  us,  which  upsets 
our  previous  calculations,  nullifies  the  exactness  of  our  classification, 
and  darkens  with  thick  doubts  what  was  but  a  moment  since  the 
fruitful  land  of  promise.  So  that  men  of  the  greatest  intellectual 
endowments,  and  of  the  calmest  judgments,  have  been  forced  into  a 
belief  of  the  emptiness  and  insufficiency  of  all  scientific  theories  upon 
the  qu^tion  which  has  here  engaged  the  attention  of  Dr.  Prosper 
Lucas. 

"  Nous  n'avons,"  said  the  famous  Montaigne,  nearly  three  centuries  ago, 
"  que  faire  d'aller  trier  dcs  miracles  et  des  difficultez  estrangi^res.  II  me 
semble  que  parmy  les  choses  que  nous  veoyons  ordinairement,  il  7  a  des 
estrangetez  si  incompr^bensibles  qu'elles  surpassent  toute  la  difficulty  des 
miracles.  Quel  monstre  est-ce,  que  cette  goutte  de  semence  de  quoy  nous 
soDimes  produicts,  porte  en  soy  les  impressions  non  de  la  forme  corporelle 
seulement,  mais  des  pcnsements  et  des  inclinations  de  nos  p^res  P  Cette 
goutte  d'eau,  oil  lege  elle  ce  nombre  infiny  de  formes  ?  et  comment  porte  elle 
ces  resemblances  d  un  progrez  si  t6m6raire  et  si  desreigl^  que  Tarri^re-fils 
respondra  k  son  bisayeul,  le  nepyeu  ^  Toncle  ?"* 

Even  the  illustrious  Isidore  Geofiroy  Saint-Hilaire,  in  his  '  History 
of  Anomalies,'  confesses  that,  in  spite  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
subject,  <<  Fexplication  complete  de  tous  ces  faits  est  hors  de  la  port4e 
de  la  science  actuelle."  And  another  authority  alludes  to  the  entire 
question  of  hereditary  transmission  as  belonging  less  to  science  than 
to  the  mass  of  empirical  facts  which  too  frequently  make  up  "  the 
baggage  of  practical  medicine."  Nevertheless,  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  entire  question  will  teach  us  very  much,  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Lucas,  and  enable  the  observer  to  predicate  with  tolerable  accuracy 
certain  sequences  from  certain  antecedents^  in  the  relationship  of  cause 
and  effect.  He  will  learn  much,  and  yet  desire  with  each  advancing 
Ktep  to  learn  more,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  language  of  Yauvenargues, 
"  plus  on  s*61dve  plus  Thprizon  a'^tend,**  although  with  that  extension 
will  come  (as  our  author  truly  observes)  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
comparative  powerlessness  of  our  scientific  grasp. 
*  Montaigne,  Essais,  lir.  U.  chap.  87. 
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It  k  obTiocH,  at  the  Tery  oataet,  ihfltibia  great  sabjecthas  a  double 
aq)ect. 

"The  first,**  wys  otnr  author,  ''is  that  of  the  mechanism  of  oororgMiization 
—that  form  of  life  dksiginted  hj  Bnrdach  under  the  name  of  plastic  existence ; 
an  ezpessionirhKh  in  his  opimmi,  as  in  ours,  embraces  tlie  oonfigon^ion  and 
material  oompeution  of  the  bodj.  The  second  is  liiat  of  the  df^amiim  or 
essential  power  of  the  organic  8tracture--a  power  ideni,ical  with  that  of 
existence  itself,  and  which  comprises  every  faculty  of  animated  being,  as  also 
every  method  of  its  manifestation.  Life  is  incessantlv  regenerated  under 
these  two  forms ;  thev  are  both,  therefore,  necessary  torms  of  inheritance. 
Goieration  transmits  by  the  first  or  plastic  path,  the  various  characteristics 
and  states  of  all  the  elements  of  organic  exi8tence---the  fluids,  tissues,  systems, 
organs,  and  material  eonformation.  By  the  second,  or  dynamic  {mth  are 
trsfflsmitted  the  various  characters  and  states  of  every  faculty  and  inherent 
energy  of  being.  It  is  the  latter  whidi  we  specially  propose  to  study,  and 
whose  history  we  shall  unfold."  (pp.  7,  8.) 

At  the  aame  time,  ihe  per£sot  iaolatioii  and  isd^pendoMe  of  tlie 
ph^ftique  from  the  fmrate  is  quite  impoeaiUe;  for  in  dealing  with  the 
dynamm  we  tread  immediatdy  upon  the  vast  eomplioatiMiB  of  the 
nervous  ^rston^  and  are  carried  headlong  into  ^ke  very  centre  of  the 
pkuUc  In  fiM^  aays  Lafon,  ^'le  corps  hnmain  vivant  et  anim^  n'est 
qoe  le  systdnie  nerveox  iui-mtee  ipii,  par  aes  distributions,  par  son 
exercise  dee  fi;>BotioBa  mentales  et  vitale^  par  la  eonstrttotion  physiqae 
et  oiganiqae  de  tootes  les  parties,  en  ccnsstitue  Tunit^  individueUe." 
It  seems  indeed,  to  us,  that  though  Dr.  Lucas  professes  to  deal  only 
or  chiefly  with  the  dynamic,  he  £nds  its  union  with  the  plastic  so 
inseparable,  thai  on  reaching  the  end  of  his  elaborate  treatise  we  feel 
we  have  had  neariy  as  much  to  do  with  the  one  form  as  the  otiier. 

And  not  only  is  life  generated  under  these  dualistic  conditions :  it 
is  generated  also  under  the  rigorous  application  of  two  nnfailing  laws. 
In  our  author^s  own  words: 

" La  premike  de  oes  Ids  est  PmveMium:  o'est  ceQe  oil  notre  esprit  ne  suit 
aaeun  BftodMei,  oil  E  improvise,  oil  il  compose  de  soi,  oh  il  imagine,  en  un  met, 
oh  il  crfo. 

"La  seconde  de  ces  lois  est  PimiUUioH :  e'est  eelle  oh  notre  esprit  se  sou- 
met  ^  Texemplc  celle  oil  il  oopie,  eelle  oh  il  se  souvient,  celle  ou  il  ripHe^* 
(p.  24.) 

That  is  to  say,  the  first  law  is  that  under  which  a  new  individual 
life  is  a  free  and  insubordinate  creation,  isolated  even  from  the  in- 
heritance of  predisposition.  It  is  an  original  composition,  a  fresh 
type,  having  no  dependence  upon  t^  source  from  which  it  sprang,  and 
no  conformity  thereto.  The  second  is  that  of  a  regulated  and  subor- 
dinate creation,  having  a  composition  analogous  to  otiier  types;  in 
fact,  a  repetition  of  itself  conforming  more  or  lees  to  anc^tcalor 
other  well  recognised  ohMaoteristics.  Every  animal  bom  into  the 
world  must  be  classified  imder  one  of  these  two  heads.  It  is  either 
improvised  by  nature  as  a  new  type  of  individuality,  to  be  or  not  to 
be  repeated  in  the  generations  which  are  to  follow;  or  it  is  an  imi- 
tation of  an  existing  type,  stamped  with  the  unmistakeable  die  of  some 
living  reality,  linked  or  not  witii  remote  or  immediate  progenitordiip. 
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Let  us  look  jfbr  a  moment  at  the  "  law  of  invoQ^ioii'*  as  it  afieots 
tbe  purely  plastic  or  ji^jaical  oonformatiozL  Now,  admitting  the 
trathfulness  of  the  narrative  whioh  traces  all  Biaiikind  from  Adam 
and  Eve,  it  is  olear  from  the  history  of  their  two  firstborns  that 
«  invention*'  obtained  very  so<mi  after  the  primsdval  pair  oi^ariBoned 
themselves  with  fig-leaves.  We  have  at  onoe  an  argument  iofc 
the  improvising  and  invfflitive  powers  of  what  we  call  Nature  in  the 
two  distinct  tjrpes  of  being,  physically  and  dynamically,  which  Gain 
and  Abel  present  to  us.  She  begins  her  varieties  at  the  very  be* 
ginning  of  the  Mosaic  record.  She  invests  a  wdf  and  a  lamb  with 
humanity  at  the  veiy  outset  of  her  creative  career.  And  truly  under 
the  hmnan  garb  these  two  great  types  have  been  perpetuated,  with 
endleRS  and  subtle  varieties,  from  that  pmod  imiAl  now.  In  fact, 
diversity  of  species  of  race,  and  of  individuality,  is  a  living  and  pri- 
DMTdial  law.  Independ^itly  of  every  other  feet  than  what  we  tenn 
individuality,  it  is  within  the  experience  of  all  of  us  that  in  the  plastio 
characteristics  of  life — configuration,  lineaments,  structure,  proportion 
— everything  changes,  differs,  and  transforms  itself  und^r  endless 
r^aticmship  and  in  endless  degrees.  For  in  every  species,  andrace^ 
and  perscHudify,  there  is  a  measure  of  t^idency  to  resist  the  coereing 
restrictions  of  typical  identity  and  resemblance.  The  Eoman  poet 
hadan  infinite  aenae  of  this  variety  of  type  when  he  wrote: 

**  Frsteroa  geans  banuuuiin,  motaqne  natantai, 
Sqaammigerum  pecudes,  et  Ista  arbosta,  fem^ne, 
Et  Tftrin  volucres,  Uetantia  qnm  loca  aqnamm 
Conoelebrant  eiroum  ripas,  fontesqne  laoiuqiie 
£t  qus  penrolgaat  nemora  A7ia  perroUtaxitea 
Horum  nnmn  quod  vis  generoHm  snmere  perge : 
Invoiies  tamen  tater  ae  iiatare  figuis : 
Iffeo  ratiooe  aUi  proka  eogDoaowe  matatm, 
Neo  jnater  poaset  prokm.**  .  .  •  . 

liiicretiiis :  De  Serum  Niaiurd,W:>,U. 

The  same  law  ebtaios  fi^wise  under  the  dynamic  form  of  esustenoe. 
Li  spite  of  the  perpetuation  of  individual  types,  there  is  an  ever- 
reounng  diversity  and  toadency  to  vdiat  is  termed  inventioii  or  origi- 
nality. Ajui  in  such  diversity  Nature  is  unqfuestionably  ri<^er  tlutn 
0iir  most  fertile  imaginationa  The  law  of  imitation,  however,  is  &r 
move  oompcehensive  and  universal  than  the  law  of  wikich  it  is  the 
antagonism.  The  correspondence  of  an  animal  form  with  that  from 
whioh  it  springs  has  its  analogue  (asBxr  Isaac  Newton  remarked)  in 
the  parity  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  and  (as  Winslow  demon- 
strated) in  the  syatem  of  the  double  and  single  bones  of  the  skeleton.* 
Nor  does  the  analogy  cease  hera     Many  of  our  compound  organs  and 


,  in  tiie  last  eoBtnry,  irant  so  Jnr  aatolnqiilfa  vrbaliierthe  Aatni  iriiioh  gvadn- 
aSf  derebqwd  iiaelf  in  tbe  wonb  was  not  tbenstth  of  two  enlin  boAieSt  one  of  wMoh 
beloDged  to  tbe  fatber,  and  tha  otbsr  to  tbe  instfaer.  **  CeUe  id^,**  be  remadcs,  "ftcait 
pr^Bwner  qoe  notre  corps  est  -doaMe,  et  qae  BonaaooBHs  oomposds  de  dear  eovps  HMs 
artisteBMnt  adoes^s  Vun  k  ratatoe.  La  sjm^trie  de  nee  ergnnes,  I'aRrangemMit  des  parlies 
exttfrleiirss,  et  lea  ph^nomtoes  de  plaaiears  mala^Ues  semblent  eonflxser  eette  epiaJon.**— 
Eiaaia  snr  I'BdaoMion  MMiebMde-desEnftints  et  sor  lean  Maladies.  JParls,  1764.  Bee  also 
Pn)fes8orFloai«ttS,inbisH6moiresd*Anat.etdePb7aioLOoaipai<es.    Fbi1s,1M4. 
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tissues  are  mere  multiples  of  tbeir  simple  and  diminished  selves.  Tlie 
muscles  are  merely  repeated  fibrous  bundles  of  simple  fibres;  the 
salivary  glands  are  rounded  masses,  the  result  of  accumulated  granu- 
lations of  smaller  but  precisely  similar  conformations.  The  same  may 
be  said,  temporarily,  of  the  kidney  and  its  capillary  vessels,  the  latter 
repeating  the  grape-like  arrangements  of  the  former;  so  also  is  the 
formation  of  the  embryo,  which  repeats  itself  either  transitorily  or 
permanently  in  every  organ.  Thus,  Nature  paves  the  way  for,  and, 
as  it  were,  preludes  the  repetition  of  type  of  animal  existence,  by  the 
repetition  of  type  of  individual  organs,  and  by  the  analogy  of  every 
element  of  which  those  organs  are  composed.  Thus,  imitation,  the 
original  principle  of  repetition,  is  a  law  of  organization  and  of  ter- 
restrial life,  so  profound  and  so  primordial,  that  life  and  organization 
are  inseparable  fix>m  it ;  and  at  the  very  dawn  of  embryotic  develop- 
ment this  principle  establishes  itself  and  weaves  its  influence  into  the 
elements  of  the  plastic  being. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  the  mechanism  of  life  that  this  primordial 
law  obtains;  nor  is  its  operation  confined  exclusively  to  a  physical 
sphere.  It  presides  likewise  over  the  entire  dynamic  range,  and  con- 
ditions the  moral  and  intellectual  being  of  untold  generations. 

"It  is  8Q£Bcient  to  state,"  says  our  author,  "that  uniformity,  as  diversity, 
is  at  once  dynamically  revealed  under  the  type  of  species  and  individuality ; 
and  that  under  these  two  types,  for  the  very  same  reasons  which  demonstrate 
the  primordial  nature  of  the  uniformity  of  the  plastic  characteristics  wbidi 
constitute  species,  uniformity  of  moral  attributes  is  necessarily  primordial 
also."* 

We  now  recur  to  the  law  of  invention,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
to  what  extent  and  in  what  relationships  it  passes,  under  the  name  of 
"  innateness,"  from  creation  to  procreation :  that  is  to  say,  to  what 
degree  beings  are  bom  different  from  the  individual  and  specific  type 
of  those  who  engender  them.  Here,  in  fact,  we  are  at  once  brought 
&oe  to  face  with  Mr.  Darwin,  and  may  be  led  into  endless  speculations 
on  the  '  Origin  of  Species.'  Dr.  Prosper  Lucas  asserts  energetically 
and  dogmatically,  that  fixity  of  species  is  absolute,  and  that  no  natural 
fiict  is  to  be  met  with  which  can  invalidate  this  great  primordial  law. 
He  dissents  from  the  opinions  of  De  Maillet,  Bauman,  Eobinet,  De 
Lamarck,  Geofi&oy  Saint-Hilaire,  and  Barduch  (who  is  more  reserved 

•  SpeiuippQB,  the  nephew  of  Plato,  oompoeed  a  work  in  ten  hooks,  entitled  AtoA^yoi  n»v 
ir«pi  d)v  irpayfiarc/oi^  ifiowv,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  principle  of  similarU^ 
is  the  one  ruling  feature  of  nature,  and  where  he  tries  to  determine  the  resemblance 
between  species  of  animals  and  species  of  plants. — Histohre  de  la  Philosophie,  torn.  IL 
p.  898. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  observe  that  ffx^tX  confusion  has  arisen  fW>m  a  misapplication 
of  the  terms  **  unity"  and  **  uniformity,"  as  though  they  were  synonymous.  This  was 
peculiarly  the  cose  with  Cnvier  and  6eoflh>y  Saint-Hilalre.  *'  On  a  oonfondu,**  says  Dr. 
Lucas,  **  sous  le  nom  d^wnHi  deux  id^  tr^distinctcs :  les  id^  €hmiU  et  d'tmifortniti.*' 
<•  Animality"  really  represents  and  embraces  both ;  both  receive  from  it  an  expression  of 
life,  and  assume  thereby  a  real  and  objective  existence ;  but  the  great  question  to  deter- 
mine is,  what  they  are  by  themselves,  and  where  they  so  exist  Unity  is  in  itself  the 
harmony  of  similar  and  dissimilar.  Thus,  all  nature  is  in  unity,  but  not  in  uniformity, 
fer  the  latter  is  the  correspondence  of  like  with  like,  and  is  restricted  to  the  less  compre- 
hensive range  of  classes,  orders,  individuals,  &c. 
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and  cautions  than  tLe  others),  and  observes:  "No;  species  neither 
appear  as  new,  nor  change,  nor  thus  disappear  in  generation  ;  so  that 
each  of  them  has  had  a  distinct  creation,  each  of  them  remains  faithfal 
to  its  nature,  and  to  its  physical  law  of  existence ;  and  so  long  as  they 
live,  they  remain  what  they  were,  or  they  are  no  more." 

"Logical  induction,  observation,  time,  history — these  are  tlie  monuments 
of  life  and  death,  upon  which  is  based  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  immuta- 
bility of  species ;  and  the  principle  underlying  it  is  the  proof,  as  it  b  the 
reason,  of  the  general  formula  which  we  desire  to  establish:  que  dans  la  pro- 
creation,  sous  le  type  spScifiaue,  VUvention  iCagit  plus ;  que  sous  ee 


ee  type,  en  u% 
mot,  il  fC existe  point  d* innate  normale  et  ginerale  'dans  VhreP  (pp.  99-100.) 

Is  this  position  confirmed  by  what  we  know  of  the  geological  suc- 
cession of  organic  beings  % 

"New  species  (says  Mr.  Darwin)  have  appeared  very  slowly,  one  after 
another,  both  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters.  Lyell  has  shown  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  resist  the  evidence  on  this  head  in  the  case  of  the 
several  tertiary  stases ;  and  every  year  tends  to  fill  up  the  blanks  between 
them,  and  to  make  the  per-centage  system  of  lost  and  new  forms  more 
gradual"* 

This  distinguished  naturalist  admits^  however,  that  '^  when  a  species 
has  onoe  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  identical  form  never  reappears."  Its  very  ex- 
tinction is  the  result  of  its  immutability ;  for  modification  and  im- 
provement are  the  best  assurance  of  perpetuity;  and  every  organic 
form  which  evades  the  law  of  change  is  liable  to  ultimate  extermina- 
tion. The  entire  subject,  in  Mr.  Darwin's  opinion,  is  a  *'  gratuitous 
mystery,"  because  we  do  not  classify  and  co-ordinate  the  facts  relating 
thereto  which  really  lie  at  our  disposal.  Facts,  however,  are  viewed 
so  differently,  even  by  the  same  observers  at  different  periods  and 
under  different  phases  of  opinion,  that  mystery  seems  almost  inevitable. 
Even  Dr.  Lucas  himself  appears  to  have  modified  his  convictions,  since 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  work  before  us  (published  three  years 
later  than  vol.  i.)  he  alludes  to  the  question  as  dark  and  pregnant  with 
difficulties,  embracing  at  onco  the  most  obscure  points  of  the  physio- 
logy and  pathology  of  natural  inheritance,  and  modifying  species  and 
individuals,  (vol.  ii.  p.  437  et  seq.) 

It  may  be  more  interesting,  therefore,  to  leave  the  large  and  vexed 
question  of  mutability  of  species,  in  order  to  note  some  of  the  changes 
and  diversities  which  crowd  the  more  limited  field  of  personal  or 
individual  life.  The  frequent  want  of  similarity  between  parents  and 
children,  and  between  children  of  the  same  parents,  is  unquestionably 
very  striking.  Even  twins,  Pierre  Bailly  has  observed,  ai*e  different  in 
voice,  lineaments,  gesture,  carriage,  <fec. ;  and  the  Siamese  celebrities 
who  were  united  by  the  umbilicus,  were  neither  of  the  same  height 
nor  of  the  same  character  of  expression.  Not  uncommonly  the  evidence 
afforded  by  varying  stature  towards  the  illustration  of  the  law  of 
diversity  is  well  worthy  of  note.  Dwarfe  are  begotten  by  parents  of 
ample  development  and  size,  and  subjects  of  remarkable  height  acknow- 

>  On  the  Origin  of  Species,  fcc,  hy  Chirlee  Darwin,  M.A.,  p.  818.    London,  186». 
i;8-xxix.  •* 
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ledge  the  progenitorsbip  of  iDsignifioant  stature.*  In  the  same  way, 
ehildren  of  the  most  engaging  appearance  have  a  double  parentage  <^ 
the  common{^aoe  and  even  unprepossessing  kind,  and  at  the  sane 
time  the  coarsest  and  even  most  repulsive  children  sre  begotten  of 
parents  who  have  everything  to  recommend  them  in  the  way  of  penooal 
attraot]ons.t  Again :  there  is  endless  variety  in  the  temperaments  of 
children  bom  of  the  same  parents.  Pierre  Bailly,  indeed,  says  that 
they  neariy  always  di£fer  from  each  other,  but  it  is  profaaUe  that  this 
statement  is  a  considerable  exaggeration.  Millie  and  Blumenbadi 
are,  though  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  of  the  same  opinion;  and  the 
latter  author  mentions  the  case  of  twin  sisters  united  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ba<^,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  whose  temper- 
aments were  extremely  different,  although  the  same  blood  flowed  in 
their  veins,  for  their  vascular  syrtems  were  connected  by  a  veiy  large 
communication. 

"Experience  (says  Dr.  Lucas)  has  conducted  physiology,  philosophy,  and 
theology  to  the  same  conclasion,  in  humanity ;  for  all  three  are  of  one  accord 
as  to  the  fact  of  native  diversity  of  character  and  intelligence.  It  was  to  this 
effect  that  the  Sorbonne  and  the  majority  of  theologians  pronounc^  when 
they  entertained  the  kmg-dispated  question  of  the  original  eq|uaUtv  or  inequality 
of  sonls.  They  denied  the  natural  equality :  they  even  demed  that  inequali^ 
proceeded  from  differences  of  organization."  (vol.  i.  p.  146.) 

We  oonfess  to  ayery  limited  respect  £(h>  the  opinion  of  thedogianstouelb- 
ing  any  large  and  comprehensive  question  which  extends  beyond  ihe 
limits  of  their  peculiar  province;  uid  certainly  the  Sorbonoe  is 
never  presented  to  our  minds  without  the  accompaniment  of  Casaubon's 
answer,  *'  and  what  have  they  settled  ? "  when  he  was  shown  over  tiie  &- 
mous  Hall  in  Paris,  and  told  that  there  ''the  Doctors  met  aaiddupuied  for 
three  hundred  years."  That  they  were  partly  right,  however,  in  respect 
of  the  present  question,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Native  differaxoes 
are  a  historic  fact  which  is  not  to  be  disturbed  by  Mr.  Bnckle's  fheony 
of  "  progress  of  opportunity,"  however  much  light  "  progress  of  oppor- 
tunity "  may  cast  upon  moral  and  intellectual  diversities."  t 

*  No  obatfvant  traTeller  In  Italy  can  hare  fiiUed  to  note  the  freqncncf  of  dwarft 
among  a  well-grown  and  handsome  people.  The  snttject  is  alluded  to  0f  we  remember 
rightly)  in  that  oharming  book,  The  Diary  of  an  Inralid.  There  is  reason  to  beUere  tliat 
tlieee  dwarA  are  chleily  aoddeots  of  indiiidval  life  escaped  ttam  the  ooereemtBt  of  here- 
ditary predisposition ;  for  their  parents  are  generally  tall  and  well^developed.  In  Milan, 
where,  perhaps,  in  both  sexes,  Italian  humanity  attains  its  most  perfect  derelopment,  the 
somber  of  dwarft  is  quite  extraordinary.  The  fact  that  they  are  bom  of  tali  and  hand- 
«0Be  parents  is  yet  Anther  confirmed  by  the  dreuattaaoe  that  the  proereatlTe  ftealty  Is 
llrw^ently  limited  in  dwarA  themselres. 

f  Travellers  have  frequently  been  astonished  at  the  ravishing  beauty  of  some  of  ttie 
Boman  female  peasantry,  and  contrasted  the  same  with  the  httfeoasness  of  their  maternal 
hags.  Bat  it  is  not  suAdently  recogaised  that  the  Italian  physiognomy  is  of  an  on- 
«Bdoring  type.    Beauty  fades  away  very  rapidly  under  the  Italian  skies. 

t  Authors  liave  endeavoured  to  point  out  remarkable  differences  in  the  characters  and 
4iaalities  of  famous  brothers.  Livy .  Suetontes,  and  Plutarch  are  i^>lete  with  tradttSoas  to 
this  effBct  from  Roman  history,  and  instance  in  pariicolar  the  fiunilies  of  the  Gracchi, 
Tarquin,  Vespasian,  and  Severus.  In  France,  the  brothers  of  Charles  IX^  in  the  Yaloia 
Ivanch,  and  the  brothers  of  Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XVT.,  in  the  Bourbon 
branch,  had  no  equality,  ner  coBfonnity  of  tastes,  capacity,  or  ohanMter.  So  also  in  the 
Buonaparte  family.  None  of  the  brothers  had  anything  in  common  with  the  great 
Kspoleon. 
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And  to  sach  an  extent  are  these  mental  and  moral  differences  some* 
times  carried,  thtft  all  trace  of  similarity  is  occasionally  lost  among 
members  of  the  same  family.  Parents  of  the  most  limited  &cnltieB 
and  unpr^KMBseesing  characters  are  gifted  with  children  of  the  happiest 
dispositians  and  most  nnquestiouable  talents.*  So  also  the  most  gifted 
parents  are  often  doomed  to  the  trying  discipline  of  uuintellectutd  and 
even  idiotic  children.  These  wonderful  contrasts  have  given  rise  to 
the  proverb :  Heroum  jUii  noxm  et  amentee  HippocraUsJUii.  What, 
then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  fitct  that  so  many  imbeciles  engender 
moaof  great  capacity,  and  so  many  capable  men  b^et  imbeciles  % 

"Par  qael  singulier  jea  de  la  nature,  s*6crie  un  auteur,  du  sage  P^ridfes, 
peut-il  sortir  deux  sots,  oomme  Parale  et  Xanthippe,  \m  furieux  comme 
Olinias  P  de  I'int^gre  Aristide  un  infame  Lysimaque  P  du  grave  Thucydide  un 
inepte  Mil^sias,  un  stupide  St^haneP  du  tenip^rant  Pnocion,  uu  dissolu 
Phocas  P  de  Sopbocle,  d' Aristarque,  d' Aristippe,  de  Th^mistocle,  et  de  Soorate, 
des  fils  plus  viis  que  la  pituite  ?  '*  (vol.  i.  pp.  156-7.) 

It  may  reaaonably  be  questioned  whether  M.  Moi«aa  has  not 
furnished  an  approximate  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  in  his 
remarkable  treatise  on  nervous  diseases,  in  their  relation  to  the  ''  phi- 
losophy of  histoiy,''  which  we  took  occasion  to  review  in  this  jonmal 
some  time  sincct  Our  readers  may  rraoaember  that  the  burden  of  M. 
Moroan's  elaborate  work  was  an  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  highest 
state  of  intelleotuatity  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  most  dangerous 
disease  of  nerve-tissue.  And  certainly  the  many  instances  recorded 
by  ^  French  psycholog^t  furnished  no  slight  evidence  of  the  juatioe 
of  his  theory.  It  would  seem  that  N^iusius  and  Burdach  are  much 
of  the  same  opinion,  for  they  affirm  that  superior  men  are  g^aerally 
the  o£&pring  of  simple  parents;  while,  conversely,  the  most  brilliant 
parents  are  affiicted  with  the  most  medkcre  and  stupid  children,  j:  We 
have  no  space  to  enter  upon  the  various  causes  which  Dr.  Lucas  has 
ennmerated  as  ezeroinng  an  influence  upon  the  drvendties  of  character 
and  individual  type  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  The  research  which 
he  has  made  upon  this  part  of  his  subject  betray  an  immmise  amount 
of  labour,  and  evidence  as  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  as 
with  modem  literature.  But  while  we  admit  the  &ct  of  diversity,  we 
are  by  no  jneans  prepared  to  indorse  all  the  positions  advanced  by  our 
author,  or  subscribe  unhesitatingly  to  the  dictum  of  M.  Bonnet :  "  Le 

*  Wbea  ihe  celebrated  Tilloteon  was  insUUed  Arehblifaop  of  Canterbmy,  he  offered 
up  jputlio  UMnkfl  to  God,  in  that  He  had  giren  him  lome  talent,  and  preeerred  to  him 
his  reafon.  He  made  special  allnaion  to  the  circunutanoe  of  his  mother^  long-standing 
teaaaitgr,  and  therabj  of  his  own  chance  of  reoeiTing  by  the  path  of  eenUnal  transmis- 
sion this  terrible  infirmity. — Bishop  Bomet. 

t  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Ch.  Rer^  Oct.  186».    Art.  French  and  German  Psychology. 

X  The  Umtrreriei  of  Urth  are  sometimes  as  remarkable  as  they  are  inexpUoaUe*  as  the 
•zpesieMoe  of  many  of  as  can  test^.  Poibronx  and  Femel  both  record  instances  of  deaf 
and  dmnb  bom  from  parents  of  the  most  perfect  sensorial  organizations,  whilst  Bonyyer 
Deamortiers  has  related  an  example  of  parents  endowed  with  integrity  of  ^eeeh  and 
]Mttiiagbe9ettiDg,by  a  kindofperiodie&ty,deafand  d«mb  offiipring.  and  ofipring  eqiallj 
gUted  M  themselres.  Moreouioas  stUl :  in  the  Aneeddes  of  Kedtaine  (tome  iL  p.  S41> 
we  read  of  a  family  who  resided  alternately  at  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  the  children  of  wm 
bom  in  the  latter  city  were  all  deaf  and  dumb,  whilst  those  bom  in  the  former  were  all. 
gifted  with  a  highly-cultirated  sense  of  hearing. 
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gerrae  porte  Fempreinte  originale  de  Tesp^ce,  et  non  celle  de  Tindivi- 
dualit^ :  c'est  trds  en  petit  un  homme,  un  cheval,  im'^aureau,  etc.  Mais 
ce  II 'est  pas  un  certain  homme,  un  certain  cheval,  un  certain  taureaiu*** 
For  we  are  persuaded  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  individual  is  as 
strongly  marked  with  the  individual  as  the  specific  type;  and  that  fre- 
quently the  coeroements  of  hereditary  predisposition  are  so  tremendous, 
even  from  the  first  hour  of  life,  as  materially  to  interfere  with  the  free 
agency  of  the  subject.  Where,  however,  diversity  is  apparent,  as  it 
constantly  is,  the  &ct  should  be  acknowledged  as  a  law  only  of  a  less 
certain  character  than  the  law  which  is  its  antagonism.  It  can  never 
be  right  (as  Dr.  Lucas  observes)  to  designate  variety  in  itself,  an  ano- 
maly of  nature,  a  simple  accident,  or  an  aberration  from  the  law  of 
hereditary  transmission,  although  Aristotle  has  given  the  great  weight 
of  his  name  to  such  a  mode  of  thought  and  clas8ification.t 

It  is  not  true,  in  any  sense,  that  variety  is  an  anomaly  of  genera- 
tion, or  that  a  deviation  from  the  hereditary  type  constitutes  a  claim 
to  monstrosity.  In  fact,  hereditary  differences  are  not  varieties  of  the 
dissimilar,  but  only  alternations  in  similitudes,  constituting  a  beautiful 
and  important  end  in  the  providential  arrangements  of  the  highest 
form  of  organic  life.  They  are  constant  and  regular  phenomena  of 
every  stage  and  degree  of  procreation,  dependent,  in  numberless  cases, 
upon  influences  superior  and  anterior  to  the  specific  act  which  ini- 
tiates foetal  development.  Moreover,  diversity  of  individuals  in  the 
unity  of  £unilies  has  the  strictest  analogy  in  diversities  of  families 
with  imity  of  race ;  in  diversities  of  race  with  unity  of  species ;  in 
diversities  of  genera  with  unity  of  orders ;  and  in  diversities  of  orders 
with  unity  of  class.  We  do  not  seek,  then,  for  the  solution  of  this 
problem  in  the  fisir-off  and  mystic  dreams  of  the  astrologist,  nor  in 
the  ignorant  superstitions  of  those  who  believe  in  demoniac  influences; 
nor  yet  in  that  unscientific  theory  which  would  dwarf  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  by  attributing  everything  which  has  the  least  semblance  of 
the  inexplicable  to  the  direct  and  personal  interference  of  the  Deity. 
"  Eemonter  k  Dieu,  c'est  remonter  k  Fauteur  et  non  pas  k  la  loi,  et 
c'est  la  loi  que  la  science  aspire  it  p^n^trer."  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
page  of  the  natural  world  which  is  ever  open  to  the  earnest  searcher 
after  truth,  and  which,  day  by  day,  reveals  its  treasures  more  abun- 
dantly to  those  who  duly  value  and  appreciate  them. 

We  leave  now  the  question  of  diversity  for  that  of  identity,  merely 
observing,  en  paeaanty  that  to  the  eye  of  the  philosophic  physiologist 
there  is  strict  identity  between  the  power  which  creates  and  the  power 
which  procreates.  The  active  principle  of  the  one  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  other. 

"  Ce  ne  sont  pomt  les  etres,  k  proprement  parler,  qui  se  reproduisent,  c*est 
a  Nature  qui  cr6e,  en  eux  et  par  eux,  dans  la  g^u^ration :  organes  imperson- 

•  Contid^tions  for  let  corps  organist  torn.  U.  ch.  7,  p.  219. 

t  **  He  who  hM  no  resetnblanee  to  his  parents  is  a  sort  of  monster,  ibr  nature  has 
deriated  in  him  fhnm  his  species ;  it  is  the  first  desree  of  de«eneration.'*'De  Gener. 
'-'Ta.iy.  S. 
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nels  de  son  activity,  ils  ne  sont,  decant  elle>  que  de  simples  instruments  encore 
tout  pleins  du  Dieu  de  vie  cjui  la  possMe,  ct  par  rinterm^diaire  desquels  elle 
renouvelle,  aelon  les  lois  pnmordiales  de  Tinstitution  des  etres,  I'oeuvre  qui 
les  a  cr6es."  (vol.  i.  p.  189.) 

And  £rst,  as  regards  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  physical 
characteristics,  and  the  various  material  elements  hy  which  identity  of 
structure  is  made  manifest.  The  resemblance  of  figure  and  general 
conformation  in  all  animals  to  the  parental  type  has  been  recognised 
by  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  almost  every  ancient  and  mo- 
dem observer.  Even  the  distinguished  Bonnet,  who  minutely  inves- 
tigated this  subject,  and  whose  leanings  were  all  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question,  admitted,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  that  he 
could  no  longer  withstand  the  evidence  in  favour  of  transmitted 
identity  which  he  everywhere  met  with.*  This  resemblance  extends 
itself  to  phy3iognomy,  gait,  and  all  the  minutise  of  physical  struc- 
tme.  It  was  its  recognition,  in  the  largest  sense,  which  inspired  the 
pen  of  Horace,  when,  marking  only  by  the  comparative  degree  the 
difference  between  youth  and  age,  he  wrote  :  *'  O  matre  pulchr&  filia 
pulchrior."t  The  graceful  lines  of  Virgil,  in  which  Juno  addresses 
^olus,  more  abundantly  testify  to  the  same  verity  : 

«•  Sunt  mih!  bii  septem  pnesUnti  oorpore  Nymphs, 
Qaarum,  qua  fonii&  pulcherrinut  Deiopelam 
Connabio  Jungam  sUbiU,  propriamqne  dioabo : 
Et  pulchr&  faclat  te  prole  pareiitem/*$ 

In  a  more  real  and  substantial  manner  have  Haller,  and  Portal, 
Giron,  Burdach,  and  countless  physiologists  evidenced  what  the 
"  tuneful  numbers*'  of  the  Roman  poets  have  recorded.  So  strongly 
was  the  truth  of  this  physiological  rule  impressed  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Crete,  that  they  enacted  a  law  by  which  the  most  beautiful 
of  every  generation  were  forced  into  matrimonial  alliances  which  would 
best  ensure  the  propagation  of  their  respective  types.  Our  author 
does  not  fail  to  allude  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  great  perfection 
to  which  we  have  brought  stock-breeding  in  England  is  owing  to  an 
instinctive  perception,  verified  by  ample  experience,  of  the  capacity 
which  every  organic  being  has  for  begetting  a  duplicate  of  itself.  And 
he  specially  mentions  (what  he  terms)  "  The  Leicester-spire  improved 
brettd"  of  dieep,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  physiological 
law  of  hereditary  transmission,  and  of  the  animo-chemical  law  which 
demands  variety  of  alimentation. 

It  is  obvious  that,  however  well  marked  may  be  the  physical  cha« 
i-acteristics  transmitted  by  a  parent  to  its  offspring,  our  opportunities 
of  marking  the  force  of  the  law  upon  which  the  fact  is  based  are 
largely  multiplied  in  the  field  of  morbid  anatomy.  The  type  of  a 
particular  disease  is  often  reproduced  with  a  marvellous  faithfulness  in 
succeeding   generations.      Facts  crowd  upon  us  from  every  side  to 

•  Op.  eit  torn.  iL  ch.  riU.  p.  219  et  eeq.  t  Lib.  i.  Od,  11. 

t  iBneid.  UU.  L 
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attest  this  verity,  and  to  warn  us  against  the  adoption  of  any  conrse 
of  indiscretion  or  sensuality  by  which  we  may  originate  in  ourselves 
what,  once  developed,  may  become  a  fatal  heirloom  to  those  who  may 
hereafter  trace  from  us  a  direct  lineal  descent.  So  unfailing  is  the 
power  of  the  hereditary  law  in  certain  families,  that  observers  have 
remarked  that  in  transmitted  diseases  (such  as  hysteria  and  chlorosis) 
which  are  almost  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  weaker  sex,  the  bro- 
thers of  sisters  so  affected  have  by  their  pallid  skins  and  excito-motory 
irritability  given  double  evidence  of  a  blood  alliance  with  the  victims 
of  the  hysteric  and  chlorotic  diatheses.*  That  there  are  occasional 
intervals  (so  to  speak)  of  physical  integrity,  we  are  well  aware.  That 
is  to  say,  there  are  individual  instances  in  many  famiUef  in  which 
an  immunity  is  afforded  to  a  particular  member  of  the  same  from  the 
morbid  scourge  to  which  the  collective  group  is  hereditarily  obnoxioua 
So  also  a  like  immunity  is  afforded  to  an  entire  famify  or  generation^ 
the  disease  having  but  suspended  for  awhile  its  influence,  to  re-appear 
in  the  subsequent  generation  with  undiminished  vigour.t 

In  connexion  with  the  hereditary  aspect  of  the  pathological  field  w© 
may  allude  to  certain  idio^ncrasies,  frequently  of  so  capricious  a 
<3haracter  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  most  unobservant.  In  some 
there  is  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  certain  poisons  and 
drugs.  A  brief  and  transitory  smell  (^  punt  will,  it  is  said,  in  a  few 
hours  define  a  blue  mark  upon  the  gums.  The  minutest  quantity  of  mer- 
cury will  salivate,  or  the  smallest  dose  of  opium  or  coffee  produce  an 
urticaria,  or  some  form  of  convulsion.  In  the  same  way,  and  upon 
the  same  principle,  so  susceptible  are  some  persons  of  certain  of  those 
€xanthematous  poisons  which  ordinarily,  once  exp^iding  their  viru- 
lence upon  the  organic  system,  shield  the  sufierer  firom  the  danger  of 
subsequent  exposure  to  the  same,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them 
to  pass  several  times  through  the  stages  of  small-pox,  scarlatina,  or 
measle&  On  the  other  haoid,  there  are  certain  states  of  systan, 
yielding  no  nidus  wherein  can  be  deposited  the  £atal  exanthematous 
ov%  pr^piant  to  so  many  with  the  genu  of  death.     And  Uiese  idio- 

*  Bee  Dr.  MarslMdl  Hall,  *  On  the  Dlflessee  uiA  DenagaieBts  of  tlit  Kerrou  Bysten.* 
I«oadoA,  1841.    See  also  Dr.  Ashwell's  Memoir  on  Chlovosie  and  its  Complioationi. 

t  There  ia  a  very  remarkable  case  recorded  in  the  Cyclopiedla  of  Practical  Medicine 
(ToL  ii.  p.  418),  which  well  illostrates  the  abore  phenomenon,  and  shows  (what  Di\ 
Eiaoas  calls)  ••  le  dooUe  conooors  de  llnneitd  et  de  VliyMdkXiS  k  sa  prodnetion.*'  The 
Jather  of  a  family  lired  to  the  o^  of  eighty-aix  and  always  enjoyed  perfect  health. 
By  marriage  with  a  healthy  woman  he  had  twelve  children — fire  sons  and  seven 
daag hters — of  whom  three  sons  and  a  daogbter  died  of  hemorrhage.  The  youngest  oC 
the  daughters,  who  fteper  had  a  ttfmpt^m  qf  this  predi^toiUian,  married  a  healthy  yoong 
man,  by  whom  she  had  fonr  sons  and  two  daoghters.  Three  out  of  the  four  sons  aUio 
4Ued  of  hsBmorrhage.  There  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  a  trace  of  this  disease 
«xistod  in  either  parents,  nor  on  either  side,  prior  to  the  geneiatioa  of  which  the  later 
notber  was  the  youngest 

Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  breeding  of  animals  are  aware  how  a  particolar 
«cdi)ur,  or  some  other  characteristio,  will  fkil  in  a  particolar  generation,  and  appear 
again  in  the  next.  It  is  common,  for  instance,  A>r  tHb  progeny  of  a  perfectly  white 
boar  and  sow  to  be  partl-colonred,  or  even  quite  black.  Enquirj  in  these  cases  into 
ancestral  characteristics  will  in  general  elicit  the  drcnmstance  that  colour  existed  in  the 
previous  generation. 
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^ncrasies  are  transmitted  with  wonderful  fiddifcy  from  one  genei-atios 
to  another.*  Again,  there  are  numberiess  instances  of  an  hereditaiy 
dislike  to  the  smell  of  cheese  or  beer.  The  famous  Montaigne  had  a 
most  extraordinary  antipathy  against  medicine,  which  he  acknow- 
ledges having  received  through  the  hereditary  channel  from  his  father, 
grandfather,  and  greatgrand&ther,  and  which  be  carried  to  snch  an 
•extreme,  that  when  told  by  his  physicians  that  death  was  certainr 
unless  he  took  something  which  they  had  prescribed  for  him,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Je  suis  done  que  mort."t 

One  of  the  most  important  and  curious  divisions  of  this  interesting 
subject  is  that  which  involves  the  duration  of  life.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  tables  of  the  many  aasmmnce  offioes 
with  which  England  is  now  flooded  are  based  upon  a  general  calcu- 
lation of  averages.  And  it  is  obvious  that  in  so  colossal  a  matter  no 
other  sort  of  compntation  could,  in  &imess,  be  admitted.  At  the 
iKune  time,  the  actuaries  of  the  various  offices  are  instructed,  by  the 
printed  forms  in  use,  to  institute  inquiries  as  to  the  longevity  of  the 
parents  of  those  seeking  assurance,  so  that  the  company  may  be  ftff- 
nished  with  every  legitimate  reason  for  declining  the  life  pres^^ted  to 
it.  In  many  fiunilies,  where  a  minute  physical  examination  of  its 
individual  members  might  give  no  evidence  of  disease,  the  limit  of 
life  could  be  predicted  from  hereditary  antecedents.  '^  Precocious 
deaths,"  says  Burdach,  "  are  in  some  social  circles  so  common,  and  so 
Gcpeeted,  as  to  render  precautionary  measures  absolutely  useless." 
So  impressed  is  Dr.  Prosper  Lucas  with  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
that  he  thus  appeals  to  us  to  fortify  his  own  conclusions  : 

"  What  physician,  nay,  what  man,  is  there  who  cannot  call  to  mind  like 
examples,  and  whose  experience  does  not  testify  to  the  powerlessness  of  art 
to  pat  off  this  premature  approach  of  the  closing  hours  of  existence,  or  to 
prolong  for  even  a  few  moments  the  last  pulsations  in  those  doomed  and 
mournful  families  where  life  has  but  one  age,  and  death  has  but  one  form?^ 
(voL  i.  p.  250.) 

Equally  true,  as  the  statistics  of  many  countries  can  testify,  are  the 
relations  of  prolonged  life  extending  itself  over  many  generations, 
defying  the  calculations  of  actuaries,  and  disappointing  the  hopes  of 
expectant  heirs.  With  the  increasing  civilization  (which  is  only 
another  term  for  the  grinding  pressure)  of  the  age,  will  probably 
diminish  the  number  of  modem  Methuselahs,  and  the  recurrence  of 
anything  so  ludicrous  as  the  following  out  of  many  anecdotes  with 
which  our  author  has  enlivened  this  part  of  his  work  : 

"On  the  31st. of  July,  1554,  the  Cardinal  d'Armagnac,  passing  along  the 

•  **  n  parait  oeriain,  qae  nous  oontraotons  de  noe  parents  la  dispoiitton  k  aToir  oil  k 
n'aroir  pas  la  petite  Y^le,  d'apr^s  des  exemplet  ties-nombreuz  des  gdn^ationB  qal  n'ont 
Jamais  ea  cctte  maladie,  malgre  qu'elles  n'aient  rien  fait  poor  l*^Titer,  malgr^  to  tentative 
ripUde  de  Vinoculation."  Foddr6,  Traits  de  M^ecine  L^ale,  2nd  edit,  1818.  Tom,  v. 
p.  860.  Fod4T4  cites  some  most  remarkabie  cases,  in  wbich  for  several  generations  ereiy 
member  of  a  famUy  enjoyed  a  transmitted  immunUy  fifom  the  influence  of  smaU-pox. 
t  EssaiB,  liv.  It.  cb.  87. 
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street,  saw  an  oW  man,  eighty-one  years  of  age,  weeping  at  tbe  door  of  a> 
house.  On  his  Eminence  demanding  what  was  the  matter,  the  old  man  re- 
plied that  his  father  had  just  been  beating  him  for  passing  his  grandfather 
in  the  street  without  saluting  him.  The  lather  was  103,  and  the  grandfather 
123  years  of  age."*  (From  the  'Etrennes  Historiqnes  de  Gessey,  1753.') 

There  are  few  of  us,  it  may  be,  who  have  not  received  in  childhood, 
upon  parental  authority,  the  "  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise"  maxim^ 
fortified  by  the  additional  advice  of  certain  dietary  precantiona. 
Without  implying  for  a  moment  that  the  advice  is  not  very  good,  ok 
that  its  propagation  is  not  to  be  encouraged,  we  are  persuaded  that 
too  great  an  efficacy  has  been  attributed  thereto,  and  that  early  rising,, 
sobriety,  and  alimentation,  have  but  a  secondary  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  longevity.  By  which  we  mean,  that  a  family  to  whom  has 
been  given,  hereditarily,  a  prolonged  tenure  of  life,  will,  individually 
and  collectively,  enjoy  and  transmit  that  longevity  to  the  succeeding 
generation,  in  spite  of  deviations  (not  too  extravagant)  from  the  strict 
rule  of  health,  which  might  prove  detrimental  to  others  not  so  pro- 
tected. Again,  the  most  careful  observance  of  dietetic  and  hygienic 
rules  cannot  protract  the  briefer  span  which,  through  the  hereditary 
channel,  has  become  the  lot  of  others.  "  Beaucoup  de  sobri^t^  nulle 
inquietude,  les  sens  et  Tesprit  ^galement  calmes,"  is  a  very  good  re- 
ceipt, but  it  is  not  in&llible.  There  are  natures  bom  to  different 
things,  and  requiring  different  things  :  and  there  are  natures  also 
upon  whom  is  stamped  so  legibly  the  die  of  longevity,  that  they  can 
defy,  within  a  reasonable  limitation,  all  the  rules  of  the  dietetic^ 
and  despise  the  conventional  traditions  of  the  sanitarian.  In  fact  (a» 
our  author  truly  remarks),  "  everything  demonstrates  that  longevity 
is  an  inherent  power  of  vitality  belonging  to  certain  privil^ed  indi- 
viduals. That  vitality  is  so  peculiar,  and  its  energy  so  generally  and  pro- 
foundly impressed  upon  their  naCures,  that  it  characterizes  all  the 
attributes  of  their  organizations."  (voL  i.  p.  279.) 

The  maximum  of  longevity  is  reached,  according  to  Burdach,t  in 
climates  where  extremes  of  temperature  do  not  obtain.  Dr.  Prichard  J. 
id  of  the  same  opinion,  while  li|joncourt  includes  Bussia  in  his  cate- 
gory of  centenarian  countries.  He  says,  in  that  most  remarkable 
book,  the  *  Gal6rie  des  Centenaires* — 

*  A  French  author,  Charles  L^oncotirt,  has  instituted  a  oomparlson  between  theikmiljr 
of  Abraham  and  that  of  a  modern  circle,  which  gives  bat  a  slight  preponderanoe  of  Ion- 
goYitj  to  the  "father  of  the  fWthfuL" 


Tears. 

Sarah  Dessen,  wife  of  John  Bowir, 

lived 164 

John  Bowir 172 

Their  eldest  son  (still  living,  bat 
lost  sight  of  at  the  beginafing  of 
the  present  oentnrj)     .    .    .    .    lif 

461 


Tears* 

Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  Ured  .    127 

Abraham 175 

Isaac 180 

4S% 


t  Traits  de  Physiolpgie,  torn.  ▼.  p.  S96. 
t  Natoral  History  of  Man,  toI.  i.  p.  S4S^ 
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**  A  rexception  des  parties  de  Tlnde,  ou  regne  un  printemps  perpetuel,  et 
ou  la  vie  de  rhomme  attcint  quelquefois  ii  ses  dcmieres  limites,  il  est  prouvd 
que  la  patrie  des  centeuaires  se  trouve  en  Europe,  dans  les  r6gious  du  nord, 
telles  que  la  Grande-Bretagne,  I'Alleinagne,  et  la  Russie,  tandis  que  Texistence 
est,  en  g6n6ral,  de  peu  de  dur6e  dans  les  climats  chauds,  tels  que  TEspagne  ou 
ritalie,  et  que  la  France,  situ6e  h  Test,  tient  le  milieu." 

Buffon,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  "la  difference  des  races,  des 
climats,  des  nourritares,  des  commodit^s,  n'eu  fait  aucane  K  la  dur63 
de  la  vie."* 

Passing  by  that  part  of  Dr.  Prosper  Lucas's  treatise  which  is  occu- 
yied  with  the  transmission  of  anomalies  of  s{)eciiic  types  of  organiza- 
tion, whether  arising  from  excess  or  deficiency  of  development,  we 
enter  upon  the  large  and  interesting  subject  of  the  lineal  inheritance 
of  our  moral  natures.  If  it  bo  true  (as  we  think  it  is)  that  our  imma- 
terial attributes  are  the  result  and  consequence  of  our  material  or- 
ganization, and  that  (to  use  the  energetic  expression  of  Yoltaire)  "  le 
physique  est  le  p^re  du  moral,"  it  is  obvious  that  anything  approaching 
to  a  proof  of  the  hereditary  character  of  the  one,  is  necessarily  a  proof 
of  the  other.  But  it  is  a  vast  and  intricate  question  which  we  need 
not  apologize  for  attempting  to  elucidate.  This  may  be  done  by  see- 
ing what  testimony  is  borne  to  the  affii*mative  of  dynamic  transmis- 
sion, by  proofs  of  authority,  and  by  proofs  of  experience.  By  the 
former  (to  which  we  shall  but  very  briefly  allude)  is  meant  the  in- 
fluence of  religions,  institutions,  and  morals,  of  men,  and  times,  and 
peoples.  By  the  second  is  meant  the  pure  and  simple  observation  of 
facts,  the  fundamental  source  and  common  basis  of  all  theories  and 
systems. 

1.  The  strict  dependance  of  the  moral  nature  of  beings  upon  thoso 
from  whom  they  have  been  procreated,  is  a  fact  recognised  from  all 
antiquity,  and  engraved  upon  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  religious 
faith.  The  Yedas  and  the  sacred  codes  of  the  Hindoos  push  this 
principle  even  to  the  most  intimate  identity  of  paternal  and  filial 
personalities.  "  Un  mari,  en  fecondant  le  sein  de  sa  femme,  y  renait 
sous  la  forme  d'un  foetus,  et  r6pouse  est  nomm^c  Djaia,  parce  que  son 
mari  nait  (Djaiati)  en  elle  une  seconde  fois."t 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  institution  of  castes  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  sexual  intercourse  between  them,  is  as  much  a  civil  and 
social  as  a  sarcerdotal  invention,  having  its  origin  in  the  recognition 
of  natural  inheritance. 

*'  Without  pretending  (says  Dr.  Lucas^  to  reject  auxiliary  causes,  such  as 
conquest,  differences  of  race,  &o.,  which  lavour  the  translation,  in  law  and  in 
social  fact,  of  this  instinctlTC  faith  of  humanity,  it  seems  to  us,  for  our  part, 
impossible  to  deny  either  the  sincerity  or  the  intervention  of  this  natural 
belief,  m  the  origiual  institution  of  castes,  in  presence  of  the  texts  themsel?es 

•  Hiitoire  Katarelle,  torn.  Ir.  p.  857.    Fifth  edit.  19mo. 
t  Manayft-Dhtrma-Sastra,  Loia  de  Manou,  eompreoant  les  institntioiis  religieoges  et 
eiriles  des  Indiens,  tradoitet  da  Sanskrit,  et  accompagn^  de  notes  explicatires,  i^ 
Lolselear  des  Longchamps,  1  toL  in  8to,  Taris,  1888.  Ur.  ix.  st  8.    (Largely  quoted  by 
i>r.  Lucas.) 
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bj  which  they  are  established.  All  doubts  sho«ld  fall  to  the  groand  before  the 
most  ancient  code,  where  we  may  read  an  exposition  of  the  motives  for  this 
monstrous  distribution  of  men — ^before  the  *  Mana?a-Dhanna-Sastra,'  which 
traces  itself  back  as  far  as  the  thirteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era." 
(vol.  i.  p.  344.) 

One  of  tbese  texts  assigns  a  particular  and  specific  origin  in  the 
body  of  the  Uaiversal  Brahma  to  the  four  primitive  castes  still 
existing  in  India  :  ''  Pour  la  propagation  de  la  race  humaine,  de  sa 
houchef  de  son  braSy  de  sa  cxdsaey  et  de  son  pied,  il  prodnisit  le 
Brahmane,  le  Kchatriya,  le  Yaysia,  et  le  Soiidra."  Or,  in  other  worda^ 
these  four  specified  parts  ref^resent  severally  the  sacerdotal  type  of 
humanity,  the  warlike  type,  the  agricultond  and  commercial  type^ 
and,  lastly,  the  type  of  the  slave.  Another  text  speaks  of  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  on  the  part  of  the  ofispring  to  escape  from  the 
procreative  type,  and  points  to  the  coercing  power  of  the  hereditary 
law. 

"  Un  homme  d'une  naissance  abjecte  prend  le  mauvais  naturel  de  son  p^re, 
ou  celui  de  sa  m^re,  ou  de  tons  les  deux  a  la  fois:  jamais  il  ne  peut  cacher  son 
origine." 

Again : 

"  Quelquc  distingu6e  que  soit  la  famille  d'un  homme,  s'il  doit  sa  naissance 
au  melange  des  classes  il  participe  a  un  degr6  plus  ou  moins  marqu^  du 
naturel  pervers  de  ses  parents." 

And  now  racdess  classes  are  collectively  designated  by  the  law  as 
impure  classes:  all  are  equally  excluded  from  sacrifices — all  pre- 
destined to  the  vilest  functions,  and  counted  to  be  of  no  more  valoe 
than  the  beasts  of  the  field.  So  that  the  very  thing  most  calculated 
to  effect  a  physiological,  and  thereby  a  moral  and  intellectual  improve* 
ment  in  mankind — ^that  of  enlarging  the  field  of  selection,  and  multi- 
plying the  possibilities  of  new  types — ^is  forbidden  by  the  stringency 
of  fanaticism,  and  the  miserable  coercements  of  a  traditional  faith. 

We  are  very  fitr  from  feeling  sure  that  in  our  own  land  something 
akin  to  this  influence  is  not,  though  in-  a  more  subtle  manner,  in  ex- 
tensive operation.  There  is,  indeed,  an  instinctive  social  propriety  in 
the  limited  exercise  of  such  an  influence ;  but  it  is  obvious  how  it  may 
be  permitted,  under  the  exacting  discipline  of  certain  creeds  and 
opinions,  to  attain  too  great  a  magnitude.  There  is  a  more  intimate 
<x)nnexion  than  many  will  acknowledge,  between  physiological  in- 
8tind»  and  modes  of  spiritual  aspiration.  Particular  "  schools**  of 
religion  have  an  undue  tendency  to  exclusiveness,  both  as  regards  the 
kingdom  of  earth  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  members  of  these 
respective  schools,  whose  surroundings  in  all  the  details  of  social  and 
sentimental  life  have  a  most  impressive  sameness,  pair  like  pigeons, 
and  beget  increasingly  degenerate  types,  with  no  capacity  for  original 
thought,  and  no  vigour  for  independient  action.  Such  and  so  great 
at  times  is  the  power  of  educational  sameness,  together  with  sameness 
of  faith  and  profession,  that  a  force  equal  to  that  of  consanguineous 
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alliance  is  brotigbt  to  exercise  its  deteriorating  inflaence  upon  men 
in  the  highest  position  and  authority. 

Without  pretending  to  any  great  lore  on  the  science  of  Larater, 
"Are  are  persuaded  that  we  could,  in  numberless  instances,  uiilock  the 
religious  tendencies  by  the  detective  key  of  physiognomy.  And  we 
have  been  impressed  with  a  belief  that  certain  physical  temperaments 
are  parcelled  out  into  certain  forms  of  religious  belief.  Hysteria,  for 
the  more  part,  inclines  to  take  one  view  of  religious  duties;  and  diseases 
of  a  less  excito-mototy  character,  another.  Whereas,  for  a  thoroughly 
healthy  bi^nce  of  all  the  elements  which  make  up  the  sooio-religioas 
fabric,  and  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  the  q)ecie8,  the  moral  and  physio- 
logical borders  of  selection  should  be  greatly  extended-  Such  opinions, 
indeed,  are  at  variance  with  the  wisdom  of  Manava-Dharma-Sastra ; 
but  they  are  not  on  that  account  necessarily  untrue,  even  in  the  fdjct  of 
the  text,  which  says :  '^  Tonte  contr^  oil  naissent  ces  hommes  de  race 
mM6e,  qui  corrompent  la  pur6t4  dee  classes,  est  bienidt  d6truite,  ainsi 
que  ceux  qui  nutbitent"  We  would  wish  even  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  these  remains  to  that  legal  obligation  of  children  in  all  the 
primitive  castes,  and  even  in  impure  and  mixed  classes,  to  follow  the 
employment  of  their  progenitcNrs.*  Aptitudes  are  not  so  hereditary^ 
nor  arts  so  difficult  to  acquire,  as  to  render  it  at  all  necessary  to  limit 
the  ambition  of  the  young,  or  dwarf  the  development  of  diversities 
of  natural  tastes.  In  fieust,  under  a  perfect  system  of  education,  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  free  young  minds  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
hereditary  law,  and  afford  them  opportunities  for  the  culture  of  an 
entirely  new  field  of  observation.  By  lessening  the  power  of  the  here- 
ditary law  we  at  once  lessen  the  m<H:al  responsibility  of  parents,  and 
augment  that  of  their  children.  And  we  cause  to  stand  out  more 
prominently  from  the  historic  page  those  penal  enactments  which,  in 
China  and  Japan,  render  an  entire  family  responsible  for  certain 
crimes  committed  by  one  of  its  members. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  above  observations  it  will  be  gathered,  that 
while  we  admit  the  instinctive  sense  of  the  hereditary  law  to  be  for- 
tified by  history,  we  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  conclusions  drawn 
therefirom  by  many  observers.  The  physiological  answw  given  to  those 
who  would  multiply  indefinitely  the  field  of  selection,  is  this :  "  By 
doing  so  you  mix  pure  with  impure  blood,  and  destroy  classes.''  But 
this  is  hardly  so,  as  long  as  the  great  ethnological  types  are  kept  dis- 
tinct. Moreover,  the  analogy  between  the  family  of  man  and  the 
larger  field  of  the  entire  animal  creation,  is  by  no  means  complete.t 
The  characters  of  nations,  and  the  traits  of  femilies,  and  the  indivi- 

*  This  Qatoral  tendeoo/  to  heraditorj  profeMioiu  likewise  o^tsiasd  in  Aneient  Oreeee, 
and  ercn  extended  itself  to  all  the  arts.  In  Turlcey  the  administration  of  Justice  is  the 
property  (so  to  spealc)  of  certain  families,  who  hereditarily  exercise  ito  fhncUons.  Hero- 
dotus also  alludes  (lib.  ii.)  to  the  seren  castes  then  in  anoient  JEQthiopia  and  .£gypt  «• 
remaining  £iithM  to  the  profiossions  of  their  fathers. 

t  Professor  Lordat^of  MontpelUer,  says,  that  so  certain  and  unfailing  is  the  transmission 
of  like  qualities  in  animah,  that  no  conclusions  therefrom  are  applicable  to  the  human 
nee.  Dr.  P.  Lueaaisof  a  different  opiaion.  See  Les  lots  de  TH^rMit^  Plqnlologiqne 
flont-elles  les  mdmes  chez  les  bdtes  et  chez  Thommo  ? — ^Montpellier,  18i2. 
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dualities  of  those  who  make  up  the  collective  group,  are  all  capable  of 
shedding  an  immense  influence  upon  alliances  of  blood.  The  annals 
of  the  English  "  stud-book,**  to  which  our  author  has  alluded,  do  not, 
in  our  opinion,  support  the  position  antagonistic  of  that  which  we  are 
desirous  of  maintaining.  The  purity  of  a  breed  {vide  ''Stud-book** 
and  ''  Peerage**)  is  no  proof  of  its  usefulness,  nor  of  its  aptitude  for 
general  purposes.  We  are  disposed,  indeed,  to  think  that  in  the 
breeding  of  race-horses,  the  great  expense  which  notoriously  attends  it, 
arises  as  much  from  the  immense  number  of  losses  and  failures  of 
stock  incidental  to  (what  is  termed)  highly  scientific  cultivation  of 
b]ood,  as  from  anything  else.  The  number  of  wretched  "weedy" 
animals  by  sires,  and  from  mares,  of  the  purest  breed,  surpasses  the 
belief  of  those  who  know  only  the  traditional  glories  of  the  "  Derby'* 
and  the  "  Cup**  days,  but  who  have  never  been  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  stable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cross  between  a  highly-bred 
race-horse  and  an  animal  of  less  refined  appearance  and  pretensions, 
produces  a  useful  animal,  pai-taking,  for  the  more  part,  of  the  properties 
of  either  parent.  So,  also,  in  the  breeding  of  pigs  and  sheep.  Of  the 
former,  our  most  approved  breeds  are  now  admitted  to  be  the  result  of 
a  variety  of  crosses  between  breeds  having  distinct  qualities,  whose 
blending  developes  into  the  ponderous  triumph  of  pinguitude  and 
solidity.  So  also  with  our  sheep,  though  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
they  are  not  so  susceptible  of  happy  crosses,  gifted  with  the  same 
power  of  peq^tuating  themselves,  as  the  porcine  tribe.  Farmers, 
however,  who  breed  for  general  purposes  of  usefulness  (which  is  remu- 
neration), cross  one  variety  of  sheep  with  another.  In  the  same  way, 
many  of  the  finest  poultry  for  the  table  are  crosses.  In  America, 
none  of  the  best  table  birds  (poultry)  are  of  pure  breed.  But  there 
is  little  doubt  that  many  kinds  of  animals  (sheep  in  particular),  the 
result  of  a  blood-cross,  are  not  able  to  perpetuate  themselves,  save 
under  the  fiat  of  inevitable  degeneration.  It  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  such  a  fiat  has  extended  to  the  human  race.  History  does 
not  prove  it  to  be  so.  It  only  proves  the  instinctive  perception  and 
institution  of  the  great  hereditary  law,  which  comprises  the  lesser  law 
of  class  and  family  and  individual  grouping.  Certainly,  if  we  bring 
ourselves  within  the  confines  of  a  limited  field,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice 
the  evil  eflects  of  too  close  an  alliance  of  aimiUa  with  similia.  To 
discover  sexual  opposites  which  are  capable  of  being  cultivated  into 
mutual  adaptation,  and  proclaim  to  them  the  primaeval  mandate,  '*  in- 
crease and  multiply,*'  is  to  make  no  little  advance  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  species.  If  the  conventional  requirements  of  European 
courts,  and  prejudices,  and  politico-religious  differences,  were  not  what 
they  ai'e,  we  should  not  now  be  indulged  with  the  spectacle  of  monarchs 
presiding  over  several  of  them  on  the  very  verge  of  imbecility,  from 
too  intimate  alliances  of  blood.^ 

2.  We  come  now  to  the  experimental  proofe  of  the  inheritance  of 

*  Greek  and  Boman  history  are  not  wanting  in  instaneea  of  an  analogoiu  kind,  where 
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the  moral  nature.     But  we  are  of  necessity  compelled  to  pass  over 
many  sabdi visions  which  might  engage  our  attention ;  merely  remark- 
ing that  Dr.  Prosj)er  Lucas  records  many  remarkable  instances  of  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  certain  characteristics  peculiar  to  various 
modes  of  sensorial  activity.     We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  more 
stringent  definition  than  that  which  comprises  the  action  of  the  senses, 
though  one  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  '^a  plurality  du 
principe  de  la  vie.**     Who  that  has  heard  of  Stoics,  and  Platonists, 
and  Peripatetics,  will  doubt  that  as  these  several  schools  disputed  not 
the  original  part  played  by  the  hereditary  law  upon  man's  higher 
nature,  so  abundant  evidence  is  everywhere  to  be  met  with  to  the  same 
effect  ?  *     Numerous  as  must  necessarily  be  the  exceptions  to  such  a 
rule,  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  father  and  mother  transmit  to  their 
children  physical  resemblance  to  themselves,  so  likewise  they  transmit 
the  attributes  of  mind  and  soul.     This  is  admitted  even  by  those  who 
do  not  study  the  question  in  a  material  point  of  view,  or  regard 
identity  of  the  psychical,  as  necessarily  dependent  upon  identity  of  the 
physical  nature.     Compelled  at  once,  "  de  phUosoplier  et  de  clirisUaniser 
tout  ensemble"  (as  Dr.  P.  Lucas  happily  expresses  it),  Zaochias  thus 
writes  : 

"  U  est  certain  que  la  plupart  des  penchants  et  des  affections  de  Vduie  . 
naissent  de  la  semence  des  parents,  ainsi  que  Ic  corps,  bien  que  Pdme  vienne  da 
dehors,  et  qu'elle  iChnane  point  d^une  force  de  la  matiere,  comme  la  vSrilS  catho- 
lique  Venseigne  le  plus  ginSralement,  L'dtre  colore  donne  le  jour  a  un  etre 
colcre,  I'envieax  ^  un  envieux,  le  snperbe  2i  un  superbe,  le  timide  a  un  timide, 
et  I'audacieux  a  un  audadeux,  &c."  f 

Some  authors,  on  the  contrary,  divide  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
body  and  those  of  the  soul,  admitting  the  hereditary  character  of  the 
one  ("  la  force  vitale,")  and  not  of  the  other  ("  le  sens  intime.")  Some, 
again  (as  Jacob  Boehme),  affirm  that  the  soul  is  propagated  beredi* 
tarily  through  the  physical  channeL  When  both  parents  (says  this 
writer)  are  bad  and  "  devil-possessed "  at  the  time  of  fruitful  copula- 
tion, a  bad  soul  is  sown.  And  in  the  ardour  of  his  convictions  he 
winds  up  by  this  apostrophe:  '^Faites  attention  iL  ceci,  vous^  mauvais 

the  law  of  racceedon  has  been  so  limited  as  to  render  necessary  the  evil  of  oonsan- 
gnineons  marriages.  M.  Girou  de  Buzareingues  says : — **  JJes  rois  d'Egypte  ^pousaient 
presqae  tocOours  lenrs  seeors.  On  crolrait,  dit  Anqnetil,  que  ces  alliances  perp^iuecs 
dans  les  families,  de  race  en  race,  anraient  dii  dtre  un  gage  perp^tuel  d'amitl^  et  de 
Concorde :  ce  Ait,  an  contraire,  le  germe  des  haines  qui,  non-seulement  ensanglantdrent  le 
tr6ne,  mais  qui  firent  le  malheur  des  peuples,  entrftin<^  par  leurs  princes  dans  les  guerres 
ciYiles."*— (Philosophie  Fbysiologique.  pp.  812-13.    Paris,  1828.) 

•  **  Flaton,  dans  les  Timee  (says  Dr.  Lacas),  ya  Jusqu'k  professer  qne  les  mauvais 
penchants  ne  sont  dos  qu'k  une  manvaise  quality  da  corps  et  it  uae  Education  \icieuse, 
en  sorte  qu*on  derrait  plntdt  aconser  le  phre  et  FiniHttOeur  du  m^hant,  que  le  mechant 
lui-m^me.'*  This  opinion  is  borne  out  by  modem  observation,  and  is  in  a  large  measure 
proved  by  the  statistics  of  drunkenness  and  insanity.  A  distingnished  French  psycho- 
logist, M.  Horel,  forcibly  dwells  upon  it,  as  also  does  the  present  able  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  See  also  on  this  sulject,  Quetelet*s  Becherches 
Statistiques  sur  le  Royanme  des  Pays-Bas,  Bruxelies,  1819 ;  also  his  Essal  lur  le  penchant 
au  Crime  auz  diffdrents  Ages. 

t  Fauli  Zacchiae,  Quittim.  Medicolegal,,  Avenione,  17S5,  lib.  i.  pp.  115-16-17-20. 
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parents;  yons  ramassez  de  Tor  pour  tos  en^EUits,  xamassez  leur  one 
bonne  ime,  oela  l^ir  sera  plus  utile.*"* 

Lastly,  among  those  who  have  believed  in  the  complete  transmission 
of  all  the  moral  and  ^iritaal  faculties  through  the  medium  of  the 
Boaterial  organisation,  are  Voltaire,  Lamettrie,  Qall,  Spunheim,  Portid, 
Oiron,  Baidach,  and  MtUler.  And  what  other  channel  is  there  so 
natural  or  so  obvious,  for  the  inclosore  of  the  hereditary  stream  of  the 
psychical,  as  that  by  which  we  learn  and  marvel  at  the  mighty  torrent 
of  the  physiological  'i  Species,  and  race,  and  &mi]y,  and  individuality 
are  inchided  in  it ;  and  a  like  transmission  of  natural  character  is 
attested  by  all  ethnologists.  Nor  is  a  full  recognition  of  the  rolling 
of  this  hereditary  stream  other  than  consistent  with  (to  continue  our 
metaphor),  the  occasional  eddies  and  backwaters  which  represent  the 
less  comprehensive  law  of  the  '*  Innate."  To  this  law  we  have  before 
alluded  as  at  times  influencing  the  dynamic  as  well  as  the  pUuUc  forms 
of  life,  and  largely  diversifying  ihe  morals,  inclinations,  and  qualities 
of  children,  however  well  marked  and  different  may  be  those  of  their 
parent8.t 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space,  nor  indeed  inclination,  for  any 
discussion  of  the  various  theories  which  have  obtained  respecting  the 
origin  and  transmission  of  the  soul.  All  that  Origen,  and  St  Je- 
rome, and  Tertullian,  and  Luther,  and  Mallebranche,  and  Leibnitz 
(for  theologians  and  philosophers  have  alike  essayed  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem) have  written  upon  the  su^eet,  do  not  in  any  sense  make  it  more 
clear,  but  only  indicate  man's  incapacity  to  discuss  what  he  can  never 
understand,  because  he  can  institute  therewith  no  flnite  comparisons. 
The  soul  may  (as  some  have  supposed)  have  pre-existed  from  all  eter- 
nity ;  or  (as  others  have  thought)  it  may  be  a  distinct  act  of  creation 
coeval  with  the  birth  of  every  man  born  into  the  world ;  or  (as  yet 
another  school  have  believed)  the  spiritual  part  of  each  created  being 
may  be  transmitted  with  his  plastic  organization.  It  does  not  matter. 
And  it  is  better  to  confess  that  "  through  a  glass  darkly"  we  can  only 
study  the  problem  here,  until  "  fiice  to  face**  the  great  mjrstery  is  made 
known  to  us  hereafter. 

Of  the  other  part  of  man's  higher  nature— of  the  mind  as  distinct 
from  the  soul — it  is  given  to  us  to  know  more;  and  hereditary 
facts  multiply  with  an  increased  study  of  the  subject^  fordng  us  to 

*  Jtcob  Boehme :  Qaannte  Qoestions  but  Torigliie,  Tesflenee,  Tdtre,  la  nature,  et  la 
propri^^  de  I'^t ;  tradnit  de  TAllemaiid.    1  toI.    PariB,  1807.     (Quoted  by  Dr.  Lucas.) 

t  So  perauaded  was  Fiutarch  as  to  general  Identity  of  transmitted  stmctnre,  that  be 
says : — '*  Generated  beings  hare  no  resemblance  to  prodaotions  of  art.  In  respect  of  the 
latter,  ss  soon  as  they  are  finished,  they  are  immediately  separated  ftt>m  the  hand  of 
the  worlonan,  and  hare  no  more  connexion  with  him.  They  are  made  hp  him,  but  not 
<if  him.  On  the  contrary,  that  which  is  engendered  proceeds  from  the  Tery  substance 
of  the  generating  being,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  holds  from  the  generator  something 
which  is  Tery  Jastly  punished  or  recompensed  A>r  him,  for  that  something  is  himself. 
The  children  of  Tidons  men  are  derived  from  the  very  essence  of  their  fathers.  That 
which  the  latter  possess  of  the  principle  of  life,  that  which  Ures  and  nouridies  them, 
and  constitutes  their  Tery  thought  and  speech,  is  precisely  what  they  gire  to  thefr 
children.  There  is  nothing  strange,  then,  in  the  ikot,  nor  is  It  difficult  to  beliere  that 
there  is  between  the  generator  and  the  generated  a  sort  of  occult  identity,  capable  Of  sub- 
jecting the  one  to  al\  the  consequences  of  an  act  committed  by  the  other.** 
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assent  to  ^e  position  of  Yoltaire,  that  genealogies  are  "  Writes  sur  les 
visages  et  manifest^  dans  les  mosnrs.'**  Bischoff  has  truly  said,  in 
bis  '  Treatise  on  the  Developm^it  of  Man  and  Mammiferoas  Auimals,' 
that,  alarmed  by  the  idea  of  what  is  called  "  materialism/'  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  view  this  question  of  cerebral  identity  in  a  very 
narrow  manner,  placing  the  organ  of  the  mind  under  di^srent  laws 
to  those  which  we  c^ply  to  other  parts  of  our  physical  structure* 
Even  a  distinguished  French  physiologist  has  written : 

**  Les  g^^tkms,  dans  I'esp^  fanmaiae,  h^ritent  naturellement  de  leurs 
parcBis  les  fonnes  corporelles,  les  truts  phjsionomiqaes,  le  teint,  la  constitu- 
tion efaimique,  la  erase  vitaie,  des  diatheses,  des  dispositi(ms,  des  maladies 
futures,  le  temperament,  ks  idiosjneracies,  soit  volgaires,  soft  excentriques, 
et  les  parties  du  oaractire  qui  tiennent  aux  modes  saiUants  de  rinstmot ; 
mats  etles  ^hSritentpas  des  modes  radieaux  du  sens  intime,  le  genie,  la  supi' 

rioriU  distinctive Oui,  dans  I'espdce  humaine,  Tauteur,  en  tant  qtf*intel^ 

Ugentj  ne  transmet  aux  descendants  que  la  substance  sur  laquelle  rhtdent  lee 
attriMs  esseniiels  du  sens  intime,  II  leor  donne  sa  spicialiti,  son  kumauiiS, 
et  les  met  dans  la  caniimnti  de  la  ehatae  des  mifanis  d^AdamP^ 

For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  entirely  dissent  from  these 
opinions.  We  believe  not  only  in  the  constant  reeemhUmeey  but  in  the 
very  ideniUy,^  of  that  which  constitutes  the  '^  sens  intime"*  of  our  na- 
tures. We  think  that  Dr.  Bush  wrote  something  approaching  the 
truth  when  he  said,  ''  It  is  probable  that  the  mental  and  physical 
qualities  of  adults  which  we  so  often  see  in  their  ofi^pring  gifted 
with  great  intelligence,  may  be  fbced  and  determined;  and  perhaps  we 
shall  some  day  be  able  to  predict  with  certainty  the  intellectual 
character  of  children,  when  we  know  the  specific  nature  of  the 
various  intellectual  ikculties  of  their  parents.**§  Nor  would  the 
chances  of  successful  prediction  be  diminished,  nor  the  law  of  identity 
be  invalidated,  by  the  circumstance  previously  alluded  to,  of  the  fre- 
quent begetting  of  imbecUes  by  highly  gifted  individuals.  For  if 
M.  Moreau*s  theory  be  correct,  and  superior  intellectuality  not  only 
becomes  dangerous  by  its  proximity  to,  but  is  actually  identical  with, 
disease,  these  seeming  anomalies  are  not  really  such,  but  rather  a 
fuller  and  more  complete  subordination  to  a  natural  law  which  points 
at  once  to  the  paths  of  precariousness  and  safety.  Yandermonde, 
and  Spurzheim,  and  Da  Gkma  Machado  even  thought  that  by  attend* 
ing  to  the  required  laws,  and  employing  the  same  means  as  were 
resorted  to  in  ancient  Crete,  and  as  exist  in  modem  establishments 
for  the  breed  of  various  animals,  a  reuse  of  talented  humanity  might 
be  perpetuated.  If  under  the  varying  social  and  educational  systems 
which  cover  the  wide  range  of  history,  it  is  not  apparent  that  gi'eat 

«  8«e  DletkmnAire  Philotophiqae.  Art.  Cat  on  et  Saidde. 

t  Lordst,  Les  lois  de  VR6t4diU  Pbysiologique  ioDt-eUea  les  mSmes  chez  lesBdtes  et  ches 
I'Honime  ?    pp.  19-28. 

t  It  is  of  Importance  that  these  two  expressions  sbonid  not  be  considered  as  sjnonymons. 
Our  antbor  gives  their  distinctaoos  very  liappily :  **  La  reuembUmet  n*exprime  que  les 
analogies,  que  les  points  de  rapport  et  de  confimnite  de  deux  clioses,  dtres,  corps,  ou  objets 
diiiirents.  Dans  toute  la  rigeur  de  son  expression  VidentUi  exclnt  non  plus  la  difR^enoe 
mais  la  distinction,  raais  la  duality  mCme." — Vol.  i.  pp.  572-3. 

I  On  the  Influence  off hysical  CSanses  on  the  Intellectual  Faculties,  p.  119. 
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men  have  transmitted  lineally  the  qualities  which  made  them  such, 
to  what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  the  circumstance,  and  what  expla- 
nation can  we  offer  of  the  &€t  ?  Is  it  that  the  innate  law  is  superior 
to  the  law  of  inheritance  ?  Is  it  that  greatness  of  any  kind  is  the 
result  of  so  perilous  a  combination  of  material  atoms  that  in  trans- 
mitting itself  it  becomes  weakness?  Is  it  that,  however  great  a 
resemblance  there  may  be  of  outward  conformation,  or  even  identity 
of  structure,  the  accidents  of  climate  and  food  and  education,  toge- 
ther with  the  absence  of  exciting  causes  or  occasions,  interfere  with 
the  manifestation  of  intellectual  power  similar  to  that  of  the  i)arental 
type  ?  Is  it  that  the  individuality  of  the  (so  to  say)  intelligentially 
weaker  parent  has,  in  the  seminal  blending  which  was  conception  and 
initiated  foetal  life,  overpowered  the  individuality  of  the  stronger,  and 
given  a  preponderance  to  the  animalism  which  constitutes  a  larger  part  of 
the  human  &mily  ?  Is  it  that  the  consciousness  of  transmitted  great- 
ness is  ever  accompanied  by  that  which  exercises  so  deteriorating  an 
influence  as  to  undermine  the  most  colossal  genius,  and  destroy  the 
blossoms  of  the  most  hopeful  promise  1  Or  does  the  explanation  lie 
with  more  probability  in  some  sort  of  combination  of  these,  and  (as 
Burdach  suggests)  in  that  love  of  harmony  which  is  nature's  most 
pleasing  feature,  and  which  leads  her  to  adjust  and  equalize  in  the 
course  of  ages  those  inequalities  which  distinguish  shorter  periods  of 
time?  "Nature  tends  everywhere  to  harmony;  so,  after  having 
taken  a  great  start  in  certain  individuals,  she  returns  promptly  to  her 
ordinaiy  measure.  Talents  die  out  in  a  family  to  whom  it  is  left  to 
live  upon  the  glory  of  its  ancestors,  and  while  ancient  races  degene- 
rate, new  ones  are  raised  up  which  re-establish  a  perfect  equilibrium." 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  certain  it  is,  not  only 
that  distinguished  men  in  every  department  of  science  and  art,  and  in 
the  spheres  of  professional  life,  do  not  perpetuate  their  greatness,  but 
that  they  even  do  not  perpetuate  their  species.*  So  striking  was  the 
contrast  between  Either  and  son  in  the  family  of  the  famous  Buffon, 
that  it  gave  rise  to  the  witticism  of  Eivarol,  who,  speaking  of  the 
younger,  remarked: — "CTest  le  plus  pauvre  chapitre  de  FHistoire 
Katurelie  de  son  p^re.*'  M.  Benviston  de  Chateauneuf  has  instituted 
some  very  curious  inquiries  into  this  subject,  and  published  the  results 
in  his '  M6moire  sur  la  Dur6e  des  Families  Nobles  en  France.*t  Their 
tendency  is  to  prove  the  remarkable  rapidity  with  which  families  rich 
in  all  that  illustrates  greatness  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  die 
out  and  become  extinct.     The  nobUity  of  the  sword  and  of  the  robe 

•  "  II  est  digne  de  remarqae,  (says  Dr.  Frosper  Laoas)  que  le  moarement  ascendant 
des  baates  faculty  d'un  assez  grand  nombre  de  fondateors  de  races,  s*arr6te  presqne  toa- 
Jours  a  la  troisi^me,  se  continue  rarement  jnsqu*2^  la  quatri^e,  et  presque  Jamais  ne 
d^asse  la  cinqul^e  g^n&ntlon.  Nous  le  voyons  s'^lerer,  Jusqu'k  ce  dernier  terme,  dans 
la  race  de  P^pin,  oil,  de  pere  en  fils,  se  suivent  Pdpin  de  Landen,  Pepin  d*Hdrista),  Charles- 
^lartcl,  Pepin-le-Bref.  et  enfin,  Charlemagne,  cliez  lequel  il  n*arrive  k  son  ^pannouissement 
que  pour  d^iner.  II  s*arrOte  au  second  terme,  dans  les  fbndatenrs  de  la  race  Cap^ienne, 
de  Bobert,  due  de  France,  k  Huges-Capet,  roi ;  de  mdme,  dans  celle  des  Guises,  quelqoca 
Instants  si  riche  en  hommes  remarqnables,  il  ne  va  pas  an  delk  rictlme  de  Blola.'* — Ycd.  i. 
pp.  590,  G91. 

t  Annates  d*H7gitee  publique  et  de  H^ecine  Legale,  1816,  torn,  xionr.  p.  37  et  seq. 
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are  not  alone,  he  says,  obnoxious  to  the  influence  of  this  law.  In 
science,  in  letters,  and  in  the  flue  arts,  the  most  celebrated  names  have 
disappeared  in  a  few  years,  leaving  behind  them  but  a  subjective  glory. 
The  family  of  Boileau  lasted  scarcely  two  hundred  years,  although  he 
diad  thirteen  male  children ;  that  of  Crebillon  counted  but  one,  that  of 
Bacine  but  three  generations.  Molidre  died  childless;  Corneille  did 
not  marry;  Danville,  Bailly,  Lavoisier^  Oondorcet,  had  only  daughters 
through  whom  to  transmit  the  stream.  And  where  are  the  descend- 
ants of  Byron  and  Moore?  Upon  whom  has  ^Etllen  the  mantle  of  the 
mighty  Humboldt?     Were  they  not  childless? 

And  this  kind  of  evolution  of  inheritance  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
mental  £Eu;ulties,  but  it  receives  a  fresh  sanction  from  pathological 
genealogies.  Theory  also  confirms  it  in  every  point.  Everywhere  we 
And  this  law  of  progression  and  retrogression  in  the  seminal  transport 
of  the  normal  or  abnormal  attributes  of  the  individual  type  of  being. 
Nor  is  it  right  to  say  that,  studied  in  its  largest  grasp,  this  law 
subverts  the  law  of  natural  inheritance.  Dr.  Prosper  Lucas  well 
fstys: 

''Ainsi,  loin  que  ce  fait  renverse  le  jprincipe  de  la  propagation  des  facult^s 
mentales,  il  ne  fait  qu'ajouter  h.  la  verity  et  h,  la  port^e  de  Pindnction  de 
Neuliss,  qui  ne  voit,  aveo  raison,  dans  ce  mouvement  Evident  de  Ph^r6dit6  de 
rintelli^nce,  qu'une  nouveUe  preuve  desa  r^it6  et  comme  de  sa  vie :  '  Atqve 
iddo  quidem  cerla  est  ilia  patenue  indoUs  in  posteritatem  transiiio  at,  in  claiis 
familus,  ilia  suos  velati  natales  habeat,  et  sumpto  incremento,  adolescat  et, 
senior  confecta,  deficiat  et  commoriatur.  Eximit  se  subitb  aliqna  de  vul^ 
familia,  et  secondus  gratis  auris,  ad  conspicuam  lucem,  ab  ignotis  tenebris 
emergit.  Eadem,  statim  obsolescente  venustatis  splendore,  vix  majonim 
gloriam  tuetur.  Tiim  magis  magisque  extabescens,  et  eruta  hominum  sensibus, 
aempitema  oblivione  deletur.'  "♦ 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  many  transmissions  of 
gait,  and  voice,  and  manner,  which  are  within  the  experience  of  every 
one.  Children  who  have  never  seen  one  parent  will  suddenly  call  a 
tear  into  the  ejre  of  the  otber.  By  the  inheritance  and  manifestation 
of  some  little  trait  or  gesture  the  treasured  past  is  unlocked,  and  we 
live  again  in  our  little  ones.  In  fact,  there  is  no  exception  to  the 
power  which  nature,  in  her  love  of  conformity  and  imitation,  has  of 
repeating  herself  in  all  the  cuitive  characteristics  of  individual  beings; 
and  to  humanity  is  applicable  in  its  most  extended  signification  the 
exact  and  rigorous  proposition  of  Girou  de  Bnzareingues : — *'  II  n'y  a 
rien,  dans  Tanimal^  qui  ne  puisse  se  transmettre  par  g^n^ration." 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  enter  into  some  of  the  elaborate  questions 
which  engage  the  attention  of  our  author  in  the  second  and  more 
bulky  volume  of  this  remarkable  treatise.  It  would  interest  us  to 
discuss  with  him  the  part  played  by  the  two  sexes  in  procreation,  as 
regards  the  distribution  of  paternal  or  maternal  type  in  the  physical 
and  moral  nature  of  descendants.  We  smile  at  some  of  the  physio- 
logical and  mechanical  speculations  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  propoi-tion 
of  fectorship  to  be  attributed  to  either  parent.     It  is  beyond  a  doubt 

*  Theatmm  Ingenii  Hamani,  lib.  i.  p.  826,  et  lib.  ii.  p.  209. 
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that  the  rttlative  proportion  both  of  charmoter  aoid  of  sex  ia  extremely 
aneqiwl,  and  that  in  many  fiunilieB  the  individoality  of  one  parent  is 
so  prominentlj  stamped  npon  the  oftpring  as  to  swallow  np  the  indi- 
▼tdnality  of  the  other.*  In  some,  again,  the  power  of  begetting  is 
Hnuted  to  the  prodnotion  of  one  sex,  that  sex  not  neeesaaiily  ^aiged 
with  the  oharaoteristics  of  the  parent  from  whoM  the  sexual  distinetioB 
is  derived.  In  other  cases  thero  is  a  happy  blending  of  parental 
^Muhies  and  forms,  and  equally  ha|^y  balanoing  of  sexittl  proportion. 
We  most  leave  it  to  the  canosity  of  onr  veadexe  to  fortify,  if  they 
think  fit,  their  own  fitmily  experioDoes  npon  this  physic^ogice-social 
riddle,  by  an  imn&ediate  referenoe  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Lucas  itsel£ 
The  investigation  may  eoat  them  some  time  and  trouble,  but  it  will 
not  be  unrewarded. 

And  we  shall  oandade  by  expressing  our  belief  that  it  is  not  suf- 
ficiently recognised  in  the  home  and  scholastic  management  of  children, 
in  the  assignment  to  them  of  particular  duties  and  professions,  in  the 
cruel  and  unmeasured  condenmatijoi  of  certain  &ults,  and  the  undue 
laudation  of  certain  better  qualities,  how  tremendoudy  coercing  may 
be  the  power  of  hereditary  predisposition.  The  utter  &ilure  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  miserable  disappointment  of  religious xeal,  are  too  often 
to  be  attributed  to  soi  ignorance  of  princif^es  and  fskots  which  are 
legible  upon  the  page  of  history  to  all  who  are  not  pufied  up  by  the 
fldf-importanoe  of  iSke  traditional  pedagogue,  or  blinded  by  the  feeUe 
incomprehensiyeBees  of  eonventional  the<dogy.  We  are  persuaded 
that  there  would  be  better  schoolmasters  if  those  who  profess  to  teach 
one  generation  would  more  study  to  learn  something  of  the  generation 
which  preceded  it.  For,  says  Lavater,  "  does  it  not  constantly  h^pen 
that  we  find,  trait  for  trait,  in  the  son  the  character,  temperament,  and 
most  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  £BLther?  And  how  frequenUy  does 
not  the  character  of  the  mother  re-appear  in  the  daughter  or  the  son, 
or  that  of  the  fiither  in  the  daughter  T 

We  believe,  also,  that  there  would  be  a  better  and  higher,  because 
more  practical,  class  as  well  of  hearers  as  preachers,  if  it  was  more 
considered  by  them  how  large  is  the  influence  of  the  law  we  have 
discussed,  and  how  intimately  it  is  boimd  up  with  our  entire 
social  economy.  'Its  non-recognition  makes  applicable  almost  to  every 
age,  and  certainly  to  our  own  immediate  day,  the  satire  of  Bemusat : 

^Parmi  nous  un  homme  religieux  est  trop  souvent  un  bomme  qui  se  oroit 
entour6  d*eimemi8«  qui  voit  avee  d^ifianee  ou  scandtle  les  ^^moits  et  les 
institutions  du  si^e,  qui  se  d^sole  d'etre  n^  dans  les  jours  maudits,  et  qui  a 
besoiii  d'un  grand  fond  de  bont6  imi^  pour  emp^cher  ses  pieuses  aversions  de 
devenir  de  Diortelies  haines." 

It  is  the  compilation  and  production  of  such  a  masterly  and  com* 
prdiensive  work  as  that  over  which  we  have  spent  much  time,  and  to 
which  we  have  given  great  reflection,  which  floods  with  light  the  entire 

*  We  hare  ourMlvet  seen  a  fkmous  white  boar,  who  is  gifted  with  thia  power  of  trasa- 
xnlttingr  bi«  indiTiduality  to  bis  progeny.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  however  bUidt  may  be 
the  sow  whom  he  faronrt  with  sexufU  attentions,  the  retulting  pigs  are  always  and  withont 
exception  white^  • 
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fidd  <^  knowledge,  shows  tis  how  intricate  is  the  dependence  of  one 
part  of  the  social  &bdc  upon  another,  how  every  science  bears  in  some 
way  npon  the  whole,  and  how  every  individual  member  of  the  great 
aggregate  may,  if  he  will  bat  be  at  the  pains,  better  his  own  condition, 
and  that  also  of  those  among  whom  he  extends  his  individual  interest. 
True  indeed  are  the  words  of  De  Qoatrefages : 

"  En  effet,  tout  individii,  pour  poimnr  rieinement  se  d6velopper,  ddt  6tre 
en  harmonie  complete  aveo  ks  conditions  d  existence,  avee  k  mihea  oil  il  vit ; 
tonte  espdee,  pour  se  propager  et  s'^tendre,  doit  aatiaCaire  k  k  m6ine  exigence. 
Da  moindre  disaccord  entre  ees  deux  term^  r^sulte  k  souffrance  pourl*mdi- 
vidu,  I'amoindrissement  pour  resp^ce." 


Review  V. 

Copy  of  the  Papers  rdcUing  to  QuaranHne  eormwmecOed  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  the  SOth  day  oj  Jtdy,  1861.  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  he  printed  6th  of  AngxM^  1861*   pp.  48. 

These  papers  on  QnarantiBe  we  can  eacneetly  reoommoid  to  Uie 
ai^oition  of  our  medical  brethren,  and  had  we  an  influential  voice,  we 
would  reoommend  them,  and  even  m<»>e  earnestly,  to  the  notice  <A 
statesmen  and  merchants,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  maMeia  of  the 
^Tst  importance  in  their  bearing  not  merely  on  oommetoe  and  the 
public  health,  but  also  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  cause  of 
humanity  throughout  the  world. 

Having  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Beview  discussed  quarantine  at 
some  length,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  at  present  to  a  brief  notice  of 
these  documents,  which  are  well  described  by  Dr.  Gavin  Milroy,  the 
honomry  and  able  seoretary  to  the  Quarantiiie  Oonmittee,  as  the  com- 
plement to  those  which  were  eommunioated  last  year  to  Idie  Board  of 
Trade,  and  of  which  we  gave  an  account  in  the  article  referred  to. 

The  first  of  the  papers,  entitled  "  Additional  Abstracts  of  Informa- 
tion from  the  Despatches  of  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  and  from  the 
Grovemors  of  British  Colonies,  addressed  to  the  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,"  are  chiefly  interesting  as  disclosing 
further  the  evik  of  the  present  system  of  quarantine  as  conducted  in 
many  countries,  especklly  those  under  arbitrary  governments.  We 
noted  in  the  margin,  by  a  word  here  and  there,  the  impression  we 
received  in  reading  the  details,  and  we  may  repeat  them  for  brevity 
sake^  not  doubting  that  other  readers  would  fe^  like  omnelves  in  the 
perusal :  they,  the  words,  were,  crutljUf  seoersy  very  lax,  imhuman,  mei^ 
cenary,  illogical^  inconsistent,  Kor  is  it  surprising  that  these  term» 
flhould  be  merited,  considering  what  quarantine  is,  based  on  no  soundi 
principles,  and  conducted,  as  too  often  it  has  been,  with  sinister  in- 
tents, in  connexion  with  an  arbitrary  police  and  by  mercenar^r 
officials. 

The  second  documents  eonsist  of  the  "  Report  of  the  Quarantine- 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  and  of  an  Appendix,"  the  former  drawn  up,  as  we  infer,  by  the 
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honorary  secretary,  to  whom  also  we  are  indebted  for  an  ''  Hi8t<»rical 
Sketch  of  Quarantine  Legislation  and  Practice  in  Great  Britain/' 
this  the  subject  of  the  appendix. 

In  our  former  article  we  have  given  the  names  of  this  committee. 
Their  labours  have,  it  would  seem,  been  in  no  wise  commensurate  with 
their  responsibility.  We  make  the  remark,  seeing  that  the  majority 
of  them  have  merely  signed  the  documents,  thereby  expressing  their 
approval  after  it  had  been  submitted  to  each,  without  offering  any 
suggestion  or  addition ;  and,  amongst  the  small  number  who  consti- 
tute the  exception,  we  rather  regret  to  notice  that  there  is  not  i)erfect 
harmony  of  opinion. 

The  report  itself  we  consider  a  very  able  one,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  fulfil  the  objects  in  view — viz.,  the  making  fully  known  how  qua- 
rantine is  really  conducted  at  present  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  its 
multi&rious  bearings  on  the  interests  of  society.  It  is  founded  on 
the  Parliamentary  Papers  already  alluded  to,  and  consists  of 
**  Queries  proposed,"  of  "  Answers  to  these  Queries,  and  of  explana- 
tory observations,"  followed  by  ''  illustrations."  As  an  example  of  the 
illustrations,  we  shall  quote  those  of  Query  II.  :^- 

Query. — "  What  are  the  diseases  which  render  all  arrivals,  without  exception, 
whether  sick  or  well,  horn  a  place  or  country  where  such  diseases  are  existing^ 
subject  to  quarantine  in  the  port  of  P 

lUuttratum, — "  The  diseases,  against  the  importation  of  which,  from  countries 
where  they  exist,  or  are  alleged  to  exist,  quarantine  is  chie%  directed  in  European 
ports  are,  the  pl^g;ue,  yellow  fever,  and  Asiatic  cholera:  and  wherever  the  quaran- 
tine system  is  vigorously  maintained,  as  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  Greece, 
&c.,  all  arrivals,  without  exception,  and  whether  any  sidcness  has  oocunred 
during  the  voyage  or  not,  are  then  liable  to  detention  before  {Hnitique  is 
granted? 

"The  periods  of  detention  recommended  by  the  International  Conference  of 
Paris,  ana  generally  adopted  by  the  above  nations,  are  these^* 
Prom  10  to  15  days  in  case  of  the  plague. 
„      6  to  15        „        „       yellow  fever. 
„      3  to  5  „        „       cholera. 

''  In  Neapolitan  ports,  the  quarantine,  on  account  of  the  plague,  is  from  15 
to  20  days,  and  that  on  account  of  yellow  fever  and  the  cholera  from  10  to  15 
days.  These  lengthened  periods  have  of  recent  years  been  enforced  in  other 
Mediterranean,  and  also  in  some  oceanic  ports,  as  in  those  of  Portugal  and  her 
colonies,  &c. 

'*  {a)  Plague, — ^In  the  summer  of  1858,  on  the  first  public  announoement  of 
the  existence  of  the  plague  in  the  district  of  Bengasi,  on  the  Barbary  coast  (the 
disease  had  been  existing  for  months  before  its  real  nature  was  recognised), 
restrictive  measures  of  extraordinary  rieour  were  at  once  put  in  force  mrough- 
out  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  ana  Black  Seas,  and  in  all  the  ports  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  not  onlv  upon  arrivals  from  the  infected  locality  and  other 
parts  of  the  African  coast.  But  upon  contiguous  countries  and  other  places 
which  might  be  supposed  to  have  direct  communication  with  the  seat  of  the 
fever,  however  healthy  these  places  might  continue  to  be. 

*' Malta,  from  its  position  and  its  trade  with  Tunis,  &c.,  was  exposed  to 
special  suspicion;  and  accordingly  the  most  stringent  quarantine  was  en- 
forced, even  in  various  Ottoman  ports,  upon  vesseS  arriving  from  or  com- 
municating with  it:  although  at  tjhe  time  a  quarantine  of  from  6  to  15 
days  was  kept  up  by  Malta  upon  all  arrivals  from  the  infected  district  of  Barbary. 
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''  Gibraltar  vUso  was  similarly  treated.  A  quarantine  of  21  days'  duration 
was  imposed  in  the  ports  of  Naples,  Greece,  Portugal,  &c.,  upon  all  vessels 
coming  from,  or  which  had  touched,  at  GibrsJtar.  Not  that  any  disease  existed 
there,  or  that  the  health  of  the  'Eock'  was  bad ;  but  merely  because  it  con- 
tinned  to  hold  communication  with  Morocco,  which  was  also  at  the  time  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  quite  free  from  any  pestilential  malady. 

''  HjDweyer  unwillingly  obliged  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  mles  and  praC' 
tice  of  other  Mediterranean  ports  from  the  fear  of  retaliatory  measures,  Malta 
and  Gibraltar  had  actually  to  put  each  other  in  quarantine ;  Midta,  because 
Gibraltar  had  intercourse  with  Tankers*  &c. ;  and  Gibraltar,  because  Malta  had 
intercourse  with  Tunis  and  Bengasi,  both  British  colonies  being  all  the  while 
in  perfect  health. 

"No  case  of  the  disease  was  observed  beyond  the  districts  around  Bengazi, 
where  it  first  appeared."  (p.  14.) 

Did  space  permit,  we  could  wish  to  give  other  instances  of  the 
manner  in  which  quarantine  is  conducted.  As  regards  the  badness 
of  the  system  it  discloses,  it  needs  no  comment. 

The  same  reason,  want  of  space,  prevents  our  giving  the  general 
conclusions  deducible  from  the  evidence  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
Report.  They  are  comprised  under  nine  separate  heads,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  certain  number  of  recommendations. 

These  condasions  and  recommendations,  we  hope,  have  not  been 
drawn  np  and  given  in  vain.  That  they  will  command  universal 
assent  and  approval  is  too  much  to  expect.  We  have  expressed  some 
r^ret  that  amongst  the  members  themselves  there  appear  to  be 
dissenting  voices  on  some  particulars  which  we  will  not  stop  to 
specify.  We  also  see  with  some  regret  that  cholera  and  yellow  fever 
are  held,  at  least  by  one  of  the  number,  to  be  equally  fit  subjects  for 
quarantine,  implying  that  they  are  communicable,  and  their  outbreak 
preventible  by  restrictive  measures,  measures  which  in  so  many  in- 
stances have  been  found  futile.  We  must  declare,  with  Dr.  W.  Farr, 
adopting  his  words,  that  we  are  ^'  unable  to  assume  that  the  intro- 
duction of  dangerous  diseases  can  be  prevented  by  any  quarantine 
regulations."  This,  his  opinion,  is  appended  to  the  first  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  ending  with  the  words,  ''  our  object  is 
to  amend  and  utilize,  not  to  discontinue  or  to  abolish,  the  existing 
machinery  of  action."  Such  a  proviso  as  that  expressed  by  Dr. 
Farr,  is  surely  in  limine  of  the  first  importance,  and  for  a  real  reform 
to  be  effected  must  be  carefully  considered. 

Now  we  are  expressing  regrets,  we  will  not  conceal  another  that 
we  have  felt  arising  oat  of  the  circumstance  that  one  of  the  members 
excuses  himself  for  not  signing  the  Report,  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  "recently  been  employed  by  the  Government  in  a  confidential 
inquiry  into  some  questions  connected  with  quarantine,"  and  is 
thereby  "precluded  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  Report  of 
the  Committee,"  and  of  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  various 
points  with  sufficient  freedom  to  render  his  remarks  of  any  value." 
We,  for  our  part,  should  have  thought  that  this  his  inquiry  would 
have  rendered  him  more  competent  to  advise  in  so  important  a 
matter,  the  great  and  final  object  being  the  elucidation  of  truth  and 
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the  clearing  of  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  system,  if  qnaran- 
tine  be  neceisary,  as  efficient  as  possible  and  as  little  injurious  as 
possible.  We  hardly  know  what  to  understand  by  "  confidential  in- 
quiry" in  such  a  matter  as  seems  to  need  the  most  perfect  publicity. 

Ajiother  name  is  wanting  amongst  the  signatures  of  the  members, 
that  of  Sir  William  Pym,  the  bUe  and  the  first  Superintendent- 
Cteneral  of  Quarantine,  whose  death  occurred  before  the  Report  could 
hare  reached  him.  May  his  'successor,  should  a  successor  to  the 
office  be  appointed,  hare  all  his  good  qualities,  and  an  inquiring  mind 
as  much  as  possible  free  from  bias,  and  enlightened  by  science.  Were 
an  unsuitable  person  to  follow  him,  pledged  to  certain  doctrines  and 
determined  to  uphold  them,  great  might  be  the  resulting  evils.  This 
country,  instead  of  setting  an  example  of  an  enlightened  policy  to  other 
countries  in  matters  of  quansptine,  might  be  in  danger  of  the  reverse 
and  of  a  retrograde  movement — a  thing  not  impossible,  considering 
how  little  the  public  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  quarantine, 
and  how  happily  the  mass  of  the  people  are  ignorant  of  its  ^lormities 
and  abuses. 

The  appendix  to  the  Report  is  an  able  and  interesting  document, 
and  it  might  be  quoted  in  support  of  what  has  just  been  said  of  the 
danger  of  a  relapse  or  retrograde  movement.  It  relates  how  this 
country,  till  a  comparatively  recent  period  of  its  history,  was  exempt 
from  quarantine ;  how,  when  restrictions  were  first  enforced,  they 
were  not  extrinsic,  but  merely  local  and  for  the  occasion — an  out- 
break of  plague,  and  this  up  to  1710,  the  year  when  the  first  quaran- 
tine legi^tive  enactment  was  made ;  and  how  afterwards,  according 
to  the  hypothetical  views  entertained  of  the  nature  of  infection,  and 
the  public  alarm  produced  by  the  spread  of  destructive  epidemics 
abroad,  the  system  was  variously  modified ;  and  in  the  changes  it 
thus  underwent,  illustrating  in  a  striking  manner  its  history,  cradled 
as  it  was  in  terror,  nursed  in  ignorance,  and  for  a  while,  still  growings 
tolerated  in  indiffisrence,  till  at  length  its  evils  got  to  such  a  head  as 
to  be  almost  intolerable,  when  attracting  attention  and  exciting  in- 
quiry, conducted  chiefly  by  men  of  the  medical  profession,  French 
and  English,  its  reform  was  entered  upon. 

A  few  of  the  extreme  acts  which  were  perpetrated  during  the  period 
referred  to,  are  well  fitted  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  enactments  at 
different  times,  and  the  abuses  to  which  they  were  open  in  practice. 
In  1604,  justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  shut  up  infected 
houses,  with  their  inhabitants,  for  forty  days,  the  well  and  the  sick 
together,  prohibiting  egress  or  entrance.  In  1721,  two  vessels  from 
Cyprus,  then  infected,  having  cotton  and  other  goods  on  board,  wore, 
by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  burnt,  with  their  cargoes,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  23,935^.,  and  this,  although  there  had  been  no  disease  amongst 
the  crew  during  the  voyage,  or  after  reaching  port. 

In  17d2,  all  vessels  coming  from  foreign  ports  without  a  clean  bill 
of  health,  were  compelled  to  go  to  a  foreign  Lazai*etto,  and  there 
perform  quarantine,  and  have  the  goods  forming  their  cargo  depurated 
before  they  could  obtain  leave  to  enter  their  destined  home  port. 
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In  1770,  a  quarantine  of  forty  days  was  imposed  on  all  vessela 
ih>in  certain  ports,  and  whatever  their  lading,  the  articles  were  eon- 
flidered  susceptible,  even  grain,  aad  needing  depuration. 

In  1813,  when  yellow  fever  was  prevalent  at  Gibraltar,  a  vessel  of  two 
hundred  and  tweuty-six  tons  was  chartered  by  a  merchant  there,  who 
wished  to  avoid  the  fever,  and  who  brought  with  him  a  few  goods  of 
his  own.  "The  quarantine  duty  that  had  to  be  paid  before  she  was 
released  from  quiuttntine  at  Stangate  Creek,  where  she  had  been  de- 
tained for  a  length  of  time,  amounted  to  124^.,  and  her  fi'dght  waa 
only  751,'*  None  on  board,  either  during  the  voyage  or  on  arrival, 
were  sick.  Even  as  late  as  1845,  the  deplorable  case  of  Her  Majesty's 
ship  JEdair  occurred,  which  is  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  our 


We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  thanks  to  Br.  Ghtvin 
Milroy  for  his  able  exertions  in  this  good  cause,  and  our  hopes  that  he 
will  not  relax,  for,  as  we  have  before  said,  it  is  only  by  importunity 
aud  perseverance  that  any  long-rooted  evil  cui  be  got  rid  o£ 

Review  ^71. 

1.  Zechurea  on  the  Diagmms  and  TrecUmmt  qf  the  Prinevptd  Forme  qf 
Fctrcdysis  of  the  Lower  EatremUiee.  By  C.  £.  Bsown-S6qva&d^ 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Para- 
lysed and  the  Epileptic,  kc  &c, — 1861.     pp.  118 

2.  Cou/rae  qf  Letibturee  on  the  Fbysidogy  and  Fatliology  qf  the  Nervous 

System,  Delivered  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eiigland, 
May,  1858.  By  C.  E.  Brown  SfiQUARD,  M.D.,  &a— 1860. 
pp.  276. 
Qua  readers  will  remember  that  already*  we  have  put  them  ia  pos- 
session of  an  exegetical  statement  as  to  the  lectures  comprehended  in 
the  work  placed  second  in  the  heading  of  this  review,  which  are  well 
known  as  having  deservedly  obtained  the  public  &vour.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  about  to  abuse  their  patience  by  any  recapitulation,  or  to  con- 
duct them  a  second  time  through  the  novel  physiological  positions  esta- 
blished, or  sought  to  be  determined,  therein.  We  are,  however,  about 
to  invite  their  oonsideratioii  of  an  appendix  which,  in  publishing  tha 
lectures  in  a  separate  form,  the  author  has  subjoined;  and  to  this 
appendix  (containing  as  it  does,  additional  material  oi  much  value, 
and  remarks  which  command  attention,  as  leading  to  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  various  observations  presented  in  the  lectures)  we  give 
precedeiice  of  comment  rather  than  to  the  later  lectures  on  Paraplegia^ 
because  it  is  in  its  nature  complementary  to  the  comae  which,  being 
delivered  antecedent^,  anticipates  by  its  more  general  and  initiaitive 
character  the  special  subject-matter  of  the  volume  on  Parapl^[ia. 

Passing,  then,  entirely  over  the  lectures  themsdves  on  the  Physi- 

<^ogy  and  Pathdogy  of  the  Nervous  System,  we  find  that  the  recently 

added  appendix  (above  fifty  pages  in  length)  contains  important 

matter  both  of  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  nature,  much  of  which  the 

*  See  tiM  BimilMr  of  this  Jovmal  fbr  July»  iSdS. 
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author  in  the  first  instance  omitted,  apparently  as  it  were  for  sym- 
metry's sake,  or  fearing  lest  the  demonstration  of  the  subject  should' 
lose  in  transparency,  or  be  in  any  way  impeded  by  digression.  In 
this  postscript  we  find  the  writer  addressing  himself,  in  the  Jirst  place, 
nnshrinkingly  to  examine  and  controvert  certain  objections  wfaicb 
have  been,  or  might  be,  preferred  with  regard  to  some  of  the  viewr 
previously  urged  by  him ;  in  the  second  place,  to  give  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  deductions  which,  referring  to  the  treatment  of  several 
diseases,  may  be  drawn  from  the  principles  inculcated  in  the  lectures; 
and  in  the  third  place,  to  present  some  "  additional  fiu^ts"  in  proof  o§ 
some  of  his  propositions. 

Of  these  several  articles,  we  here  purpose  to  give  the  salient  points, 
and  we  shall  offer  no  apology  for  dwelling  to  some  extent  upon  the j^«( 
intention  which  the  author  has  had  in  mind — that,  namely,  of  meetin^^ 
''  objectians,**  for,  being  fully  sensible  of  the  deep  responsibility  attach- 
ing to  the  promulgation  of  theories  so  subversive  of  accepted  physio- 
logical doctrines,  as  are  many  of  Dr.  Brown-S6quard's,  and  being  at 
the  same  time  mindful  of  the  necessity  of  an  unbiassed  attitude  in  their 
reception  by  those  to  whom  tbev  are  so  strange,  we  have  ventured  to 
assume,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  question  of  objectiona 
is  one  of  the  greatest  gravity,  and  therefore  demands  the  freest  scope. 
This  must  be  especially  so  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  views  alluded  to, 
conclusions  of  much  practical  moment  regarding  human  life  and  the 
alleviation  of  its  troubles,  depend  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
scientific  teaching,  the  false  dicta  of  which,  like  incautious  language 
generally,  deserve  pre-eminently  to  bo  described  as  "  the  dry  rot  of 
the  world." 

The  amount  of  space  allotted  to  this  review  precludes,  we  regret  to 
say,  such  an  intimate  examination  into  either  objections  or  rejoinder 
as  the  subject  well  deserves;  and  consequently,  whilst  using  all  needful 
and  possible  carefulness,  1^  through  over  or  under-statement,  as  re- 
spects broad  principles,  misconception  should  find  room,  we  are  com* 
polled,  as  regards  many  highly  important  illustrative  physiological  and 
pathological  facts,  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  text  itseJf 

The  objections,  real  or  supposed,  which  ai'e  adduced  for  notice,  but 
summoned  only  to  be  refuted,  are  nine  in  number,  and  are  contained 
In  the  following  clauses : 

L  The  alleged  existence  of  voluntary  movements  and  of  sensibility 
in  children  apparently  deprived  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

II.  The  alleged  existence  of  voluntary  movements  and  sensibility  in 
parts  of  the  body  considered  as  deprived  of  their  natural  connexion 
with  the  encephalon. 

III.  The  all^^ed  existence  of  sensibility  and  voluntary  moyementa 
in  men  and  animals  deprived  of  all  the  parts  of  the  encephalon  except 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii 

IV.  The  occurrence  of  cases  proving  that  considerable  alteration  of 
the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla  oblongata  may  exist  without  producing 
pandysis  either  of  sensibility  or  of  voluntary  movements. 

V.  The  existence  of  cases  in  which  an  alteration  in  the  two  sides  of 
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ihe  pons  Varolii  appeared  to  have  produced  a  paralysis  only  in  one 
ade  of  the  body. 

YI.  The  existence  of  cases  in  which  an  alteration  existing  in  one 
side  of  the  pons  Varolii,  or  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  appears  to  have 
produced  paralysis  on  both  sides  of  the  body. 

VII.  The  occurrence  of  cases  in  which  an  alteration  in  one  side  of 
the  pons  Varolii,  or  of  neighbouring  parts,  has  produced  paralysis  in 
the  same  side  of  the  body. 

VIIL  The  occurrence  of  cases  and  experiments  which  appear  to 
prove  that  there  are  in  various  parts  of  the  encephalon  and  in  the 
spinal  cord>  motor  nerve-fibres  which  are  not  of  a  voluntary  or  motor 
nature. 

IX.  Anatomical  and  pathological  dissections  which  appear  to  prove 
that  there  are  nerve-fibres  coming  firom  the  spinal  cord  which  decus- 
sate in  parts  above  the  medulla  oblongatfL 

Having  above  enumerated,  in  as  condensed  a  manner  as  completeness 
of  expression  will  permit,  the  statements  or  descriptions  of  iacts  which 
are,  or  may  be,  urged  as  objections,  we  shall  now  adduce,  in  an  equally 
concise  form,  the  answers  which,  according  to  onr  author,  are  to  be 
given  to  these  objections. 

Objection  I. — The  simple  uiswer  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
categorical  counter-statement  that,  the  various  movements  supposed, 
in  the  animals  in  question,  to  be  indicative  of  sensibility,  and  of  an 
exercise  of  the  will,  are  in  fact  nothing  more  than  reflex  or  excited 
movements;  but  then  comes  tlie  question  (so  very  difficult  of  solution). 
How  must  reflex  movements  be  explained  in  cases  where  no  spinal 
cord  exists?  or,  if  it  does  exist,  where  it  is  not  united  with  the 
nerves  1 

As  explanatory  of  these  excited  movements  in  such  instances,  there 
are  four  hypotheses  which  may  be  urged.  It  may  be  assumed,  with 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  that  the  fluid  sometimes  found  in  place  of  the 
nervous  centres,  surrounded  by  membranes^  may  be  looked  upon  as 
containing  the  elements  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  their  primitive 
state  of  development,  and  that  this  fluid  may  act  as  those  organs 
would  do  if  complete.  Seeing  that  in  the  human  embryo  no  move- 
ments exist  so  long  as  the  nervous  centres  are  in  a  liquid  state,  the 
latter  portion  of  the  above  supposition  cannot  be  considered  tenable, 
although  it  is  possible  that  the  liquid  In  the  vertebral  canal  of  monsters 
contains  a  sufficient  number  of  nerve-fibres  and  cells  to  produce  some 
reflex  movements.  Again,  in  certain  cases  wherein  a  rudiment  of  a 
spinal  cord  exists,  but  after  death  is  found  to  have  no  union  with  the 
nerves,  it  may  be  assumed  that  before  death  such  union  (no  doubt  of 
the  slightest  possible  kind,  yet  still  sufficient  to  permit  of  reflex  actions) 
did  really  exist;  but  that,  owing  to  softening  and  manipulation,  sepa- 
ration had  been  produced. 

A  third  mode  of  explanation  may  hold  good  in  certain  anencephalio 
cases,  wherein  the  nerve-fibres  are  found  forming  loops  embedded  in  a 
filamentous  tissue,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  granules;  viz.,  that 
this  granular  matter  may  be  in  reality  grey  nervous  substance  in  an 
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•tfl/  stage  of  cleTelopment,  nid  thafc  this  inoompktelj-developed  gnf 
matter,  if  unable  to  produce  reflex  movements  sufficieBtly  strong  to 
be  obser? ed,  may,  at  any  rate,  help  other  parts  in  their  piodnction. 

The  reMainiag  possible  method  o£  ezj^anation  is  that  the  ganglia 
of  the  spinal  and  sympathetic  nerves,  which  in  monsters  are  deprived 
of  nervooB  centres,  wad  very  exaggerated  in  size,  become  endowed  with 
reflex  powers.  In  order  to  render  this  supposition  at  all  acceptable, 
we  mast  assume  that  the  nerves  of  the  msscles  are  connected  with 
these  gamglia  by  many  more  nerre-tubesthan  nsoal;  that  the  branches 
of  communicaii<m  between  the  ^nal  nerves  and  the  sympathetic 
guiglia  are  hurger  than  osiud ;  and  that  the  fibres  pass  from  the  periphery 
of  the  spinal  nerves  into  these  communicating  branches. 

(MjecHan  IL — This  has  already  been  partly  anticipated  in  the  original 
leotoreS)  Koe.  T.  and  VL  The  o)]jectiott  kwes  all  force  owing  to  absence 
of  any  proof  that  nerve-tissue,  erven  when  much  atrophied,  indurated,  or 
softened,  loses  its  properties ;  or  that^  in  cases  even  of  complete  liquefieu^ 
tion  and  apparent  disorgaaisation  soch  a  condition,  as  found  cifter  death, 
actually  existed  before  death.  In  nuaieroiis  cases^  wherein  division  of  the 
cord  had  been  supposed,  but  in  whieh  paralysis  of  motion  or  sensation 
did  not  exist,  either  this  division  Lad  occurred  bek>w  the  part  of 
the  cord  whence  the  nerves  were  givm  off^  or  the  division  had  been 
incomplete. 

OhjectMu  m. — ^The  statements  involved  in  this  objection  rest 
primarily  upon  the  determination  of  Longet.  Dr.  Brown-S€qaard 
niges  that  the  ^  agitation"  and  the  ^^crias"  in  antmak  deprived  of  all 
ilM  enoephaka  excepting  the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla  obl<»gata,  are 
really  not  iadieations  of  any  perception  of  sensation,  or  of  v<dition, 
bat  merely  the  result  of  reflex  action;  the  agitation  of  the  limbs 
being  ideivlisai  with  that  produoed  by  experimental  separation  ci  the 
iqpinal  coni  from  the  encephalen ;  and  the  cries  bdng  determined  by 
tension  of  the  vocal  cords  along  with  sudden  reflex  contraction  of  the 
expiratory  nrascles.  In  opposition  to  several  experimenters,  Brown- 
S^uard  finds  that  cries,  along  with  agitations,  may  be  prodnced  even 
after  divisicn  of  the  pons  Varolii  in  cats,  rabbits^  and  guinea-pigs. 
When,  howsrer,  the  medulla  oblongata  is  removed,  although  the 
agitations  are  stUl  produced  by  pri<^iDg,  the  mes  are  not  so  produced. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  if  the  motor  nerves  of  the  larynx  were  con- 
ziected  with  the  ^inal  eord,  aiHl  not,  as  they  are,  with  the  medulla 
oblongata^  such  cries  would  still  be  formed  (the  contraction  of  the 
expiratory  muscles  bdng  still  producible  along  with  the  agitation  of 
the  limba)  Thus,  also,  im  anenc^halic  or  acephalic  cases,  when  the 
entire  eneephalon,  except  the  medulla  oblongata^  alone  or  with  the 
pons  Varolu,  is  wanting,  there  is  no  proof  that  1^  movements  pn^ 
diiced  were  other  than  convulsive  oc  reflex. 

Objection  IV. — The  existence  of  such  cases  as  are  herein  alluded 
to  is  of  course  freely  admitted.  The  comparatiyely  slight  effects  re- 
sulting in  some  of  the  cases  adverted  to  is  explicable  on  the  assumption 
^lat  in  many  instances — as,  for  example^  in  cases  of  sHght  pressure  fiom 
tumours,  we  have  only  a  separation  and  not  a  destruction  of  fibres; 
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and  again,  By  the  oirotraigtanoe  that  tli«  fibres  oondacting  senaatiaa  or 
the  mandates  of  the  will,  ooBstitate,  in  their  nervous  oentresy  but  m 
small  proportion  of  the  stroctare  of  these  centres,  so  that  they  may 
more  or  less  weM  escape  damage,  even  when  the  centre  in  question  is 
materially  affected.  Such  cases  as  those  last  cited  indicate  incidentally, 
that  the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla  oblongata  do  not  form  the  centre 
for  Tc^tion  or  for  perception  of  sensory  impreanons. 

Before  x>assing  on  to  the  next  formal  objection.  Dr.  Brown-S^nard 
alludes  to  the  experiments  of  Dra.  Yulpian  and  Philipeanx,  in  which 
they  had  divided  a  lateral  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata  transversely, 
about  a  line  in  front  of  the  nib  of  the  "  calamus  scriptorius,'*  without, 
as  they  assert,  destroying  voluntary  movement,  or  sensibility  in  the 
two  sides  of  the  body.  The  so-considered  volitional  movements  which 
ooour,  are  explained  by  Brown-S6quard  as  being  in  fact  convulsive, 
and  the  cries  as  being  obviously  c^  a  reflex  origin ;  and  the  experiments 
cannot  in  any  way  invididate  the  pr(^M>sition,  that  voluntary  motor 
and  sensory  fibres  are  necessary  as  communications  between  the  i^inal 
cord  and  those  parts  of  the  encephalon  anterior  to  the  pons. 

Objection  T. — As  respects  those  cases  in  ^idiich  structoral  alteratioiia 
of  "bath**  sides  of  the  pons  Yarolii  speared  to  produce  paralysis  on 
*^  one'^  side  of  the  body  only,  very  minute  examination  would  no  doubt 
have  demonstrated  that  the  alteration  was  in  reality  greater  on  one 
side  than  the  other. 

ObjeoHon  VI. — As  to  eases  included  under  this  objection,  experience 
points  out  that  very  frequently  extensive  disease  of  one  side  of  the 
pons  is  accompanied  by  alterations  extending  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  same  organ,  although  this  oftentimes  is  not  observable. 

Objection  VII. — As  respects  the  existence  of  pandysis  on  the  side 
of  the  body  corres^nding  to  ikt^  affection  of  the  pons  VaroHi,  kc^  the 
existence  of  such  a  phenomenon  has  ah'eady  met  with  an  explanation 
in  Lecture  XII.,  and  also  in  the  author's  *  Journal  de  la  Physiologies' 
1858  (July  and  October). 

Objection  VIII. — ^Touching  the  point  of  this  objection,  the  presence, 
along  with  motor  fibres  of  a  volitional  nature,  of  non-voluntary  motor 
fibres,  originating  f^m  the  same  locality,  in  many  parts  of  the  ence- 
phalon (especially  the  medulla  oblongata),  is  sought  by  Dr.  Brown* 
S^quard  to  be  established  by  the  fact,  that  in  certain  injuries  of  one 
mde  of  the  brain  in  mammals  we  may  have,  along  with  paralysis  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  convulsions  or  local  spasins  co-existing 
on  the  same  or  corresponding  side. 

Our  author  maintains,  that  if  the  nerves,  by  the  alteration 
of  which  the  convulsion  or  spasm  is  produced,  wew  voluntary  in 
fbnction,  they  would  be  of  necessity  alfected  in  like  manner  as  the 
volitional  ones  allotted  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  then 
we  should  have  paralysis  on  both  sides  of  the  body  (the  cerebral 
alteration  being,  nevertheless,  only  one-sided). 

ObjectUm  IX. — The  dissections  here  alluded  to  are  those  of  Dr. 
Ttirck,  whereby  he  found  that  in  injury  of  part  of  the  encephalon  the 
nerves  passing  thence  into  and  along  the  spinal  cord  become  altered  ia 
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structure,  and  that  they  orofls  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord 
either  iu  the  poDS  Varolii  or  in  parts  anterior  to  it.  Considering  that 
there  are  fibres  originating  in  various  parts  of  the  encephalon  which 
are  not  sensory  or  motor,  the  fact  has  nothing  in  it  which  can  invali- 
date the  statements  made  in  the  Lectures,  as  to  the  place  of  decussa- 
tion for  sensitive  and  volitional  nerve  fibres. 

Part  II.  of  the  Appendix,  embracing  the  application  to  the  practical 
treatment  of  diseases  of  some  of  the  views  set  forth  in  the  Lectures,  is 
principally  concerned  with  their  surgical  bearings,  and  especially  has 
reference  to  the. treatment  of  fractures  of  the  vertebrae.  Respecting 
this  (to  the  surgeon)  knotty  point,  the  author,  reviewing  the  literature 
of  this  branch  of  surgery,  and  quoting  illustrative  and  apposite  cases 
placed  on  record,  endeavours  to  prove — 

Istly.  That  in  man  and  animals  the  laying  bare  of  the  ^inal  mem- 
branes, or  even  dividing  them  and  so  exposing  the  oord,  is  "  nofP  a 
more  dangerous  operation  than  the  exposure  of  the  brain  or  its 
coverings  f  indeed,  the  ^'  meninges  of  the  brain  are  much  more  liable 
to  become  inflamed  than  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  is  proved  by  the 
relatively  small  number  of  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
meninges  after  they  have  been  injured  by  a  piece  of  bone,  a  sword, 
&c*'  This  proposition  is  sought  to  be  supported  both  by  analogy 
from  operations  on  the  lower  animals,  and  also  by  pathological  cases  in 
which  portions  of  vertebree  in  man  had  been  removed,  exposing  the 
oord — i.e.,  we  presume,  the  dura  mater.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  these  cases  the  spinal  membranes  were  not  divided. 

2ndly.  That  death  following  fracture  of  the  spine  id  commonly  pro- 
duced by  pressure  upon,  or  morbid  excitation  of,  the  cord  by  broken 
pieces  of  bone,  and  is  not  the  result  of  partial  or  complete  section  of 
the  cord — i.e.,  of  a  paralysis  or  loss  of  action  ;  such  an  injury  artifi- 
cially produced  not  being  followed  by  alterations  in  the  kidney  and 
bladder,  <bc.,  so  common  as  causes  of  death  in  fractured  spine.  This 
declaration  is  supported  by  the  consideration  that  when  the  fi-acture 
is  high  up  in  the  cervical  region  and  the  cord  crushed,  death  is  rapid, 
owing  to  the  cessation  of  respiration,  and  partly  to  the  paralyzing  in- 
fluence on  the  heai*t ;  when  the  fracture  is  low  down  in  the  same 
region,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  life  may  be  saved,  if 
the  cord  is  only  partially  cut  and  not  crushed,  and  it  is  the  same  if 
there  is  pressure  only,  as  (according  to  Dr.  Brown-S€quard)  usually  is 
the  case.  To  what  extent  observation  serves  to  prove  that  this  is  com- 
mon, we  are  not  quite  sure.  When  the  fracture  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
dorsal  region  there  is  a  chance  for  the  patient's  life  being  saved,  even, 
it  is  stated,  "  if  the  cord  is  completely  severed  ;*'  and  of  course  the 
chance  is  still  greater  if  only  a  part  of  the  thickness  of  this  organ  is 
divided  or  crushed. 

The  8U])position  that  sloughs,  sup])osed  to  be  from  pressure,  affections 
of  the  kidney,  bladder,  &c.,  so  frequently  causes  of  death  in  fractured 
spine,  are  due  to  morbid  excitation  of  the  cord  (and  not  owing  to  loss 

*  The  author  controverts  the  Bopposltion  that  In  cases  of  tapping  for  spina  bifida,  it  is 
ilia  entrance  of  the  air  which  sets  up  meningitis,  by  adducing  the  fact  that  this  in- 
^        aUon  attends  the  operation  as  frequently  when  it  is  a  subcutaneous  one  as  otherwise. 
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of  action),  owing  to  partial  or  complete  section  of  the  oord,  is  based  on 
considerations  to  be  alluded  to  hereafter  (p.  384),  regarding  the  action 
of  the  nenroos  system  in  producing  alteration  of  nutrition. 

3rdly.  That  *e-union  may  occur  after  a  wound  of  the  spinal  cord,  so 
that  its  function  maj  return — a  &ct  proved  as  well  firom  experiments 
on  animals  as  fromi  human  pathologi<»l  cases.* 

4tiily.  That  the  removal  of  some  parts  of  the  vertebree  may  be  fol- 
lowed, although  perhaps  slowly,  by  the  production  of  new  bone;  so 
much  so,  that  the  posterior  half  of  the  osseous  ring  of  five  or  six 
vertebrae  may  be  restored  after  removal 

5thly.  That  all  the  cases  of  fractured  spine  in  which  the  trephine 
has  been  applied  either  show  the  great  value  of  its  use,  or,  at  any  rate, 
show  that  surgical  interference,  when  rendered  suitably,  is  not  harmful 
or  dangerous.  On  this  subject  Dr.  £rown-S6quard  thus  expresses 
himself  somewhat  forcibly : 

"  It  is  evident  that  operatioDS  which  are  not  dangerous,  and  which  may  save 
the  life  of  three  or  four  patients  oat  of  a  number  of  sixteen  or  seventeen — i.e., 
nearly  20  per  cent.,  should  not  be  n^lected.  The  per-centage  of  cores  after 
these  operations,  compared  to  the  per-centa^  of  cures  (perhaps  less  than  one 
per  cent.)  when  neither  of  them  b  performed,  shows  clearly  the  importance  of 
such  kinds  of  surgical  interference  after  fracture  of  the  spine."  (p.  259.) 

Again: 

"Three  distinct  operations  may  be  performed  on  the  spine  in  cases  of  frac- 
ture :  1st.  The  extirpation  of  broken  pieces  of  bone ;  2ndly.  The  raising  up, 
or  lifting  out,  of  the  posterior  arch  ofone  or  several  vertebrae,  when  pressing 
upon  the  spied  cord;  Srdlv.  The  application  of  the  trephine.  These  various 
operations,  or  one  or  two  of  them,  ought  to  be  em})loye(i  in  almost  all  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  spine,  especially  in  the  cervical  re^on  and  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  dorsal  region  where  pressure  upon  the  spmal  cord  is  attended  with  so 
much  danger.  The  op^tion  should  be  performed  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
the  fi-acture,  and  before  inflammation  has  set  in.  If,  after  having  laid  bare  the 
spiuad  cord,  it  is  found  necessary  to  reduce  a  fracture  of  the  body  of  one  or 
several  vertebrae,  the  reduction  will  be  much  easier,  and  attended  with  much 
less  danger,  than  if  the  vertebral  canal  had  not  been  opened  in  its  back  part.". 

As  regards  this  surgical  operation  of  removing  portions  of  the  in- 
pressing  arch  of  the  vertebra  by  the  trephine,  or  by  a  Hey's  saw,  to 
be  performed,  of  course,  only  in  certain  cases  of  fracture,  no  doubt 
much  discrepancy  of  opinion  is  permissible,  though,  on  canvassing 
most  English  surgeons  of  the  present  day  on  its  expediency,  we  expect 
we  should  too  frequently  be  met  with  the  ominous  shake  of  the  head — 
quieta  non  movere — and  perhaps  as  much  objection  as  if  Galen's  opera- 
tion of  trephining  the  sternum  for  empyema,  or  that  of  nephrotomy 
for  the  removal  of  renal  calculi,  or  that  of  excising  a  carcinomatous  mass 
connected  with  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  were  advised. 

We  think  that  an  enumeration  of  the  various  cases  placed  on  record, 
in  which  the  operation  has  been  performed,  with  a  short  risum^  of  some 

•  One  of  the  cases  to  which  reforenoe  wUl  be  made  Airther  on,  in  which  depressed  por- 
tions of  six  Tertebne  were  removed  artiflcially  by  Dr.  Potter  in  America,  shows  remarkably 
the  power  of  enduing  pressure  possessed  by  the  spinal  cord.  In  that  case  bone  which  bad 
been  depressed  as  long  as  three  months  and  ten  days  was  removed,  with  the  effect  of 
allowing  return  of  sensation  wliich  previously  had  been  entirely  wanting  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.  Sensation  became  "  nearly  complete**  in  four  or  five  hours.  Unfortu- 
nately, nothing  is  said  about  any  restoration  of  motor  power. 
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of  tlien,  will  be  here  historically  uaefbl,  and  will  at  all  efveirtB  aerve 
to  show  what  former  anrgeons  o£  repute  thought  of  the  matter,  and- 
80  incline  some  to  receive  with  more  impartiality,  if  not  with  favour, 
the  8«ggeBtion  in  qnestkm  which  has  been  made.  « 

It  is  well  known,  looking  &r  back,  that  Paulas  jSgineta  urged,  that  in 
cases  of  fractured  vertebro,  oompression  of  the  spinal  marrow  or  mem- 
branes taking  place,  it  was  necessary,  "if  possible,  to  attempt  to  extract 
by  an  incision  the  compressing  bone  ;*'  and  tbftt  in  the  case  of  a  broken 
piece  of  the  vertebne  being  felt,  an  incision  of  the  skin  must  be  made 
to  extract  it.  Celsas,  and  later  of  the  ancient  writers,  held  the  same 
of^nion. 

Trephining,  in  eaaes  ci  fractured  spine,  was  in  modem  times  long 
•go  advocated.  It  was  spoken  of  by  Dr.  B.  James,  in  his 
'Medicinal  Dictionary*  (London,  1743,  vol  ii.),  who,  under  the 
heading  of  '  Fractures  of  the  Yertebrse,*  recommends  the  elevation 
and  removal  of  fragments  pressing  on  the  spinal  cord ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  coincides  in  the  then  general  opinion,  that  if  the  oord  be 
wounded  **  death  follows  inevitably ;"  and  it  was  recommended  in 
1796  by  Chopart  and  Desault  The  operation  was  afterwards 
put  into  practice  in  this  country.  It  had  been  successfully 
performed  in  France  by  the  celebrated  Louis,  Perpetual  Secre- 
tary of  the  French  Academy  of  Surgery,  in  the  year  1774;  but 
in  England,  was  first  performed  by  the  younger  (Mr.  Henry) 
Cline,  in  the  year  1814,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Mr.  South, 
in  his  translation  of  'Ohelius*  Surgery,'  voL  i  p.  538,  describes 
the  performance  of  the  operation  by  Wickham,  Attenbury,  Tyrrell, 
Holscher,  Smith,  Rogers,  and  Astley  Ooq>er,  and  it  was  also  done 
by  Mr.  South  himself.  It  was  with  partial  success  performed  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Barton  in  America,  in  1824,  as  is  described  in  Oodman's 
edition  of  Cooper's  work,  on  *  Dislocation  and  Fractures'  (p.  421),  and 
Packard's  Translation  of  Malgaigne  (p.  343)  ;  and  successfully  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  of  Caerphilly,  in  South  Wales,  as  noticed  in  the  number  of 
this  Review  for  July,  1838,  p.  162;  and  by  Dr.  Potter,  of  New 
York,  as  recorded  in  the  *  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,'  edited  by 
Dr.  Lee,  voL  iv.  p.  176,  1845.  Dr.  A.  Mayer,  of  Wiirzburgh,  per- 
formed the  operation  with  benefit,  as  described  in  Walther  and 
Ammon's  '  Journal  d.  Cbirurg.,*  1848,  vol.  xxxvii.,  the  patient  dying  a 
fortnight  after  with  pulmonary  disease ;  so  did  Dr.  Laugier,  in  a  case  in 
which  the  spinal  cord  was  ruptured,  as  detailed  in  the  *  Bulletin  Chirur* 
gical,'  1 839,  tome  i.,  p.  401.  A  case  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Quemsey,  in  which 
the  operation  was  in  other  respects  not  injurious,  and  was  attended  by 
a  return  of  the  functions  of  the  cord,  may  be  seen  related  in  the  'Medical 
Times  and  Gazette,'  for  July,  1856,  p.  86.  In  one  of  two  cases  of 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  above  alluded  to,  for  he  performed  the  operation  twice 
(that  which  was  performed  in  the  year  1822),  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Astley  Cooper  and  also  Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Travers  were  present, 
and  gave  their  support  to  the  measure.  Kespecting  the  (operation  we 
may  quote  the  great  Abemethy's  words  :  ^  I  think  it  is  a  proposition," 
he  said,  ''  too  hardy  to  be  acquiesced  in ;  but  I  see  nothing  in  it  but 
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vhai  is  rational;  it  is  the  only  mocie  HbaA  ooeurs  to  one's  mmd." 
And  Astley  Cooper,  who,  as  we  befove  said,  perfiormed  the  operai^oii, 
stated,  "  If  it  saves  only  a  life  in  one  lM»dredy  it  is  more  than  I 
have  yet  seen  %cco<npli^ed  by  soi^gefy  ('Treatise  on  Dislocations,' 
ifc.,  1842,  p.  559).  It  seems  i^uA  Jager  is  fnFoorable  to  the 
operation.* 

*  With  regard  to  theae  operations,  we  tbonld  bare  been  glad  (In  order  to  hare  made 
nich  complete  Inferences  as  thej  mi|^t  hare  led  to)  if  it  had  been  in  oar  power  to  hare 
giren  all  the  drenmstances  connected  with  the  cases  which  hare  happened.  But  this,  in 
spite  of  our  researches  in  all  direetions,  we  are  nnable  to  do.  It  will,  ncTertheless,  not  be 
oninterestlng  If  we  state  the  particulars  we  have  gleaned  of  most  of  them.  The  operation 
first  placed  on  record  as  being  Hf.  Louis's,  and  related  in  a  posthnmoos  oommnnication 
read  before  the  French  Boyal  Academy  of  Medicine,  April  18th,  1774  (see  Archir.  G^^raU* 
1886,  torn.  ii.  p.  417),  was  performed  in  1762,  at  Blarboorg  Hospital,  on  a  soldier  who  was 
shot  in  the  back.  He  fell,  and  at  once  became  paralysed  in  the  tower  Ifmbe.  Foot  days 
after  the  acddent,  the  patient  was  Ihrst  seen  by  Louis  *,  he  then  had  much  ftrer,  with 
entire  continence  of  urine,  and  the  ball  had  been  extracted.  At  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
several  moveable  portions  of  bone,  some  of  large  size,  could  be  felt.  These  were  re- 
moved, and  an  abundant  and  healthy  suppuration  set  in.  Day  by  day,  the  patient 
improved ;  the  extremities  recovered  their  sensibility,  and  finally  their  power  of  motion  to 
Buoh  a  degree  that  he  could  wallc  with  the  use  of  a  stick,  the  legs  remaining,  however^ 
weak,  and  without  their  ordinary  **  embonpoint.**  **  Qnoiqnll  en  sort,**  says  Louis, 
■*  c*e6t  nne  victime  que  Part  a  soustrait  h  une  mort  certaine.**  Ailer  relating  this  case, 
Louis  details  two  or  three  others  in  which,  as  it  appeared  after  death,  the  removal  of  loose 
bone  embarrassing  the  spinal  cord  would  have  been  most  useftil.  He  allndes  to  the  proba- 
bility of  his  xeadUig  a  fhture  paper,  in  which  the  important  sub|)ect  of  tiie  diagnosis  of 
flueh  oases  would  be  considered.  Of  this,  which  would  have  been  a  valuable  document, 
we  regret  to  saywc  have  found  no  traces.  Respecting  the  operation  by  Ur.  Cline 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  In  1814,  we  find  that  it  was  pexformed  upon  a  man  who 
had  finllen  from  a  window,  and  evidently  suffered  displacement  of  the  twelfth  dorsal 
vertebra.  Two  broken  and  loose  spinous  processes,  and  also  the  arch  of  a  vertelmiv 
were  removed.  Convulsions  subsequently  came  on,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  fifth 
day  after  admission  into  the  hospital,  and  the  third  after  the  operatfoo.  After  death, 
the  spinal  cord  at  the  injured  part  was  found  three-fourths  torn  throu|^  and  the  sheath 
much  lacerated ;  and  there  was  oblique  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  spinal  cord  had  been  compressed  between  the  back  of  the  body  of  the  twelfth  vertebra 
and  the  arch  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra,  owing  to  the  moving  forwards  and  down- 
wards  of  the  latter  vertebra. 

One  of  Mr.  Tyrrell's  cases  may  be  seen  related  at  length  tn  the  Lancet  fbr  1836-7, 
vol.  ii.  p.  685.  The  operation  took  plaoe  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Feb.  5th,  1837.  The 
patient  was  a  man  aged  thirty,  on  whose  back  a  huge  piece  of  timber  had  fUIen,  pro- 
ducing complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs.  The  spinous  process  **  of  the  last  dorsal 
vertebra  was  found  to  recede,  whilst  the  spine  of  the  first  lumbar  appeared  to  prq}ect  far 
beyond  its  natural  limit**  No  crepitus  was  disthiguished.  On  the  following  day,  Hr. 
Terrell,  with  the  sanction  of  Hr.  Green,  removed  the  spine  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and 
by  a  Hey*s  saw  and  forceps  afterwards  removed  the  arch,  which  *'  was  fblt  to  be  materially 
pressing  on  the  spinal  marrow.**  Three  or  four  hours  after  the  operation.  **  feeling**  had 
returned  imperfectly  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  thl^.  The  urine  which  was  retained, 
became  ammoniaeal,  and  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation,  the  wound  going  on 
fkvoorably,  symptoms  of  pleurisy  set  in,  and  he  died  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  aoddent. 
The  body  was  not  examined.  The  other  case  In  which  Mr.  Tyrrell  removed  portions  of 
an  in-pressing  vertebra,  is  alluded  to  at  the  end  of  the  report  of  the  above  case,  but  it  is 
described  at  length  in  Ollivier  d' Anger's  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  1887, 
vol.  1.  p.  881,  ftom  the  pen  of  M.  Georgri  of  B<>logna,  who  was  present  at  the  operation. 
The  operation  was  performed  October  17th,  1833,  upon  a  man,  aged  thirty,  at  St  Thomas*» 
Hospital,  who  fell  on  his  back  whilst  carrying  a  load,  fhMturing  the  lamins  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  dorsal  vertebrse.  The  lower  pirts  of  the  body  were  completely  paralysed. 
Some  hours  after  the  operation,  the  patient  could  foeA  when  he  was  pinched,  but  this 
return  of  sensibility  was  only  momentary,  and  he  never  regained  power  of  moving  the 
legs,  although  he  passed  the  evacuations  voluntarily.  He  died  of  peritonitis  and  ente- 
ritis fifteen  days  after  the  operation.  The  spinal  dura  mater  at  the  part  corresponding 
to  the  operation  was  very  dark  In  colour,  but  the  spinal  cord  was  not  examined,  as 
the  parts  were  kept  as  an  anatomical  preparation. 

The  case  in  which  Dr.l>avid  L.  Eogers,  of  New  York,  operated.  Is  described  In  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xvi.  1885.  p.  01,  and  was  that  of  a  man  nged  thirty-one, 
who,bj  falling  upon  a  box,  Feb.  8rd,  1884,  ftactured  the  spinous  process  of  the  first  lumbar 
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^>eaking  of  the  operation,  South  says  (loc.  cit),  that  it  "  would  of 
course  never  be  thought  of  unless  symptoms  of  compression  existed  f 
and  again,  ^<  the  only  reasonable  objection  to  the  operation  of  tre- 
phining the  spine  is,  that  we  cannot,  previous  to  the, operation,  ascer- 
tain whether  the  spinal  cord  be  simply  compressed,  or  whether  it  be 
partially  or  entirely  torn  through,  or  whether  the  symptoms  of  com- 

Tertebra.tnd  depressed  it  npon  the  spinal  oord.  FanUyais  remaining,  the  operation  for  the 
removal  of  depressed  bones  in  separate  portions  was  pcrfbrmed.  In  their  remoral,  the  irre- 
gular edges  came  in  contact  with  tlie  spinal  cord,**  caiuiog  excmciating  pain, accompanied 
with  convulsive  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  ;**  but  afterwards  the  spinal  cord,  of 
which  two  inches  were  exposed,  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  injured.  In  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  operation,  the  patient  expressed  himself  as  being  much  relieved  ; 
'*  sensibility  returned  to  the  lower  extremities,  respiration  became  easy,  and  with  Ihe 
assistance  of  an  anodjme,  he  slept  Ibr  several  lioors."  The  patient  died  on  the  eighth 
day  after  the  operation,  with  gangrene  in  one  foot,  after  beiug  for  three  days  delirious. 
The  wound  in  the  back  had  gone  on  well,  and  there  had  been  no  recurrence  of  any 
symptom  indicating  pressure  on  the  spinal  oord.  After  death,  there  was  found  also 
fhicture  through  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra, "  but  no  displacement.**  **The 
spinal  cord  seemed  in  a  healthy  condition.*' 

The  operation  by  Dr.  Alban  W.  Smith,  of  Kentucky  (as  related  in  the  American  Ked. 
and  Suig.  Journ.,  July,  1829,  p.  94)  was  performed  tivo  years  af.er  a  fall  and  fracture,  with 
displacement,  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  third  and  fourth  dorsal  vertebrc,  along  with 
compression  of  the  oord.  There  was  complete  paralysis  of  aU  the  limbs,  except  the  muscles 
above  the  elbow  on  each  side.  After  the  operation,  sensibility  was  regained  in  the  thighs 
and  in  the  hands ;  but  no  ftirther  particulars  of  the  case  were  given. 

The  operation  by  Dr.  Barton  was  performed  in  the  Pennsylvanian  Hospital,  August  1 8th» 
1824,  upon  a  man  who,  having  fallen  fnm  the  mast-head,  had  sustained  fracture  of  the 
spinous  process  and  arch  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra ;  also  separation  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  dorsal  vertebrs  ftom  each  other,  and  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  ninth  vertebra, 
with  great  comprescion  of  the  cord,  so  that  perfect  paralysis  was  produced.  The  spinous 
process  and  arch  having  been  removed,  sensibility  began  to  return  forty -eight  hours  after 
the  operation,  and  increased  until  the  third  day,  when  collapse  set  in,  preceding  death. 
On  post-mortem  examination,  about  two  quarts  of  blood  were  fbund  hi  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  and  also  much  blood  eilhsed  in  the  spinal  canaL 

The  operation  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Caerphilly,  in  South  Wales,  described  in  the  British 
and  Foreign  ^Ledical  Beview,  is  related  in  oonnexion  with  a  notice  of  Sir  C.  BeU*s  Institutes 
of  Surgery,  and  was  performed  upon  a  patient  in  whom  **  were  present  the  usual  s}-mp- 
toms  of  oompression,  paralysis  of  the  organs  of  locomotion,  the  rectum,  and  the  bladder. 
The  situation,  as  far  as  the  operation  was  concerned,  was  unfavourable :  the  lumbar 
region.  The  posterior  arch  of  the  bone  was  raised,  the  symptoms  of  compressioB  re- 
lieved, and  the  patient  did  well.  As  far  as  other  circumstances  Here  concerned,**  oon- 
tinues  the  reviewer,  "the  situation  was  indeed  favourable,  for  it  may  have  been  at  a 
point  where  the  medulla  spinalis  no  longer  retains  its  cord-like  form,  and  where  preasur* 
is  less  suddenly  fatal  in  its  effects." 

The  case  related  by  Dr.  Potter  occurred  in  Michigan,  and  was  that  of  a  man  aged 
twenty-one,  on  whose  neck  a  thick  tree-branch  fell  from  a  great  height,  Fdnnary  28rd, 
1844.  He  became  at  once  senseless,  and  very  shortly  stertorous  and  cold;  the  pulse 
became  slow  and  almost  imperceptible,  and  continued  so  throughout  the  night.  On 
the  day  following,  stertor  continued,  and  vomiting  came  on.  Much  improvement  had 
taken  place  on  the  third  day,  but  large  quantities  of  pus  began  to  be  passed  by  the 
bladder.  Large  abscesses,  which  were  opened,  formed  all  over  the  back,  and  in  tlie  glutei 
muscles,  and  sloughs  over  the  sacrum.  There  was  complete  absence  of  sensation  or 
power  of  movement  below  the  upper  part  of  the  tliorax.  The  patient  fluctuated  veiy 
nmch,  being  at  one  time  much  l>etter,  at  another  much  worse,  until  near  the  end  of  May, 
when  he  began  to  expectorate  pus.  On  the  4th  of  June,  after  ail  the  preliminary  acts  of  the 
operation  w  ere  completed,  the  operator  "  proceeded  to  remove  the  spinous  processes  and 
portions  of  the  vertebrx,  piece  by  piece,  tiU  he  came  to  the  spinal  cord,  when,  as  soon  as 
there  was  room,  he  introduced  the  handle  of  a  small  scalpel  under  the  oompreestog 
vertebrae,  so  as  not  to  ii^Jure  the  cord,  while  he  continued  to  use  the  forceps.  Pro- 
ceeding in  tills  msnner,  he  removed  parts  of  the  four  inferior  cervical  and  the  two 
upper  donal  vertebrie.  The  vertebne  «eie  so  much  ossified  as  to  render  it  extremely 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  point  of  compression.  There  appeared,  however,  to  be 
but  four  that  were  fractured  so  as  to  produce  compression,  although  the  spinous  proeespea 
of  the  two  inferior  ones  removed  were  more  or  less  fractured.    On  the  whole,  oesifieatSoR 
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pression  result  from  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  different  aituaiioDS 
above  mentioned." 

Amongst  the  above-quoted  opinions  of  varions  authorities,  we  find 
a  very  respectable  amount  of  sanction  accorded  to  the  operation; 
several  writers  of  eminence  and  much  practical  experience  have,  how- 
ever, withheld  their  approval  of  it.  For  example,  Sir  C.  Bell  was 
highly  averse  to  the  operation,  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  by  no  means  a 
favourer  of  it.  Malgaigne,  in  his  '  Traits  des  Fractures  et  des  Luxa* 
tions,'  1847,  tome  i  p.  415,  strongly  disapproves  of  it,  except  when 
there  is  a  wound  of  the  surface  and  the  bone  is  splintered ;  one  of  his 
points  of  objection  arises  from  the  fear  of  air  finding  an  entrance  into 
the  arachnoid  cavity,  but  it  is  pretty  dear  that  these  fears  were  not 
ao  well  founded  as  he  thought.  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw,  in  his  paper 
upon  Injuries  of  the  Back  in  Holmes's  ^  System  of  Surgery,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  235,  strongly  protests  against  the  recourse  to  the  operation  in  such 
cases;  the  vivid  sketch  which  Mr.  Shaw  depicts  of  the  wound,  and  its 
healing,  is  painful  enough,  but  yet  we  think  careful  nursing  and  con- 
stant cleansing  of,  and  attention  to  the  wound,  would  go  &r  to  pre- 
vent the  evils  that  might  arise  from  it.  In  the  case  before  alluded 
to,  in  which  Louis  removed  fragments  of  bone  which  were  creating 

bad  taken  place."  The  pulsations  of  the  eord  were  seen  and  felt  clearlf,  and  before  the 
•pcntion  the  patient  felt  as  if  he  were  being  pricked  all  over.  **  Sensation  appeared  to 
retnm  almost  instant  aneonsly,**  and  fonr  or  fire  boon  after  the  operation,  **  he  could 
readily  tell  which  fbot  or  toe  was  touched.  Sensation  was  nearly  p^ect,  except  in  the 
Uab  in  which  was  the  abscess :  in  that  it  was  less  natural.**  The  discharge  fh>m  the 
abscesses,  which  had  been  diminishing,  now  qnlte  ceased,  and  from  tliis  time  pus  was 
expectorated  in  large  quantities.  *  The  wound  gave  but  little  trouble.  Healthy  granula* 
tions  formed  and  flUed  up  the  carity,  and  cioatriiation  commenced  aronnd  Its  margin. 
But  the  expectoration  and  difBculty  of  breathing  increased,  and  the  patient  died  June  23Dd, 
eighteen  days  alter  the  operation,  apparently  from  suppuration  of  the  lungs,**  a  morbid 
proeess  which  of  course  existed  long  before  the  operaUon. 

The  case  <a  Dr.  Holscher  (described  in  the  Hannoversohen  Annalen,  vol.  Ir.  p.  330)  waa 
one  of  complete  paraplegia  fh>m  fracture  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebrte.  On 
the  thirteenth  day  after  the  injury,  when  sloughing  over  the  sacrum  had  begun,  Holscher 
removed  the  posterior  arches  of  these  vertebrse,  and  also  some  coagulated  blood.  In  six 
weeks  the  wound  from  the  operation  had  quite  healed,  and  eight  weeks  after  the  opera- 
tion sensibility  re-appeared  In  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  afterwards  higher  up ;  a  few 
weeks  later,  the  legs  could  be  moved  a  little,  and  alter  twelve  weeks  the  patient  ooald 
raise  himself  in  bed,  and  move  slightly  his  legs.  He  died  of  hydrothorax,  ascites,  &c.» 
and  alter  death  the  spinal  cord  was  found  quite  healthy,  the  spinal  membranes  being 
dense  and  vascular  at  the  place  of  operation,  ligamentous  tissue  uniting  the  bony  parts. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey,  related  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Oazette  (July  36th, 
1856),  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  thirty-four,  who,  whilst  drunk,  fell  into  the  hold  of 
•  ship,  February  28tb,  1866,  his  head  coming  In  contact  with  a  block.  He  was 
rendered  insensible  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  bad  symptoms  of  pressure  upon 
the  spinal  cord.  Fracture  of  the  arches  of  the  fifth  and  tixth  cer\-ioal  vertebna 
was  detected  by  cutting  down  and  removing  the  structures  casing  several  vertel»rn» 
and  these  were  remored.  The  operation  was  performed  eight  days  after  the  accident, 
lethargy,  intermlttenoe  of  the  pulse,  and  other  bad  symptoms  having  arisen  ;  and  the  effect 
was,  according  to  Mr.  Jones,  material  improvement,  both  as  regards  the  pulse,  senratlon,  and 
general  symptoms.  The  patient,  however,  di«d,  March  9th,  ftx>m  coma,  which  suddenly 
tame  on.  On  post-mortem  examination,  which  was  unsatisfactory  owing  to  the  im- 
patience of  ftiends,  the  cord  was  found  **  entire  and  un-lacerated  in  ito  posterior  aspect, 
but  had  the  appearance  of  injury  on  the  left  side  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  fhicture  of 
the  bodies  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebra,**  which  *♦  were  preserved  in  their  natural 
position  almost  entirely  by  the  integrity  of  the  anterior  common  ligament,  so  com- 
plete was  the  injury  and  displacement.**  Mr.  Jones  looked  upon  the  l«-ngth  of  tima 
which  eUpaed  between  the  injury  and  the  operation,  and  also  the  want  of  apparatus  ft>r 
fixing  the  head  and  spinal  column,  aa  elements  of  the  non-success  of  the  operation. 
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|>f«88iire  vpon  the  spinal  cord,  mucb  soppttratiofi  occurred,  as  Louis  aays^ 
*  U  s^^tablU  une  suppurcUion  abondante  et  louahle,^^  We  do  not  see,  in- 
deed, wbj  sappuratioii  oonnected  with  a  compound  fracture  of  the  spine, 
ettiier  accidentally  or  intentionailiyprodiiced,  should  be  attended  by  worse 
«ffbets  than  that  which  often  follows  a  similar  fracture  of  the  ci*aniunL 

Again,  we  think  Mr.  Shaw  does  not  sufficieiltly  consider  the  pos- 
aibilitj  of  fracture  of  the  posterior  parts  of  vertebrse  without  fracture, 
or  at  least  without  displacement  and  consequent  in-driying  of  bone  by 
direct  '*  blows**  concentrated  upon  the  spinal  column,  ^  tergo;  or, 
«gain,  of  the  effects  of  gun-shot  wounds.  In  connexion  with  this 
It^r  p<HDt,  we  find  in  the  same  volume  as  that  containing  Mr.  Shaw's 
paper,  a  communication  by  Mr.  Longmore,  Professor  of  Military  Sur^ 
gery,  tScc.,  at  Fort  Pitt,  on  gun-shot  wounds,  in  which  (see  page  53)  h^ 
mentions  a  case  wherein  '^  a  ball,  which  had  lodged  in  the  elev^ith 
^iorsal  vertebra  and  was  causiBg  oompressioB,  with  complete  para- 
pl^^**  was  remored  with  the  elevator  by  M.  Baudens.  In  this 
case  ^  the  paralysis  diaappeai'ed  immediately  after  the  extraction  of 
the  bullet,  but  tetanus  came  oti  four  days  afterwards,  and  pix>ved 
speedily  fiitaL**  Mr.  Longmore  thinks  the  operation  of  trephining  the 
ipfne  can  only  be  resorted  to  in  very  rare  cases,  by  reason  of  the 
mischief  in  such  cases  being  usually  complicated  and  extensive;  and 
in  the  most  recent  work  with  whidi  we  are  acquainted  on  military 
4Wirgery,*  it  is  stated,  in  the  section  on  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  spine,t 
that  whilst  resection  may  be  useful  in  cases  where  projectiles  are  only 
superficially  lodged  in  the  spine,  yet  when  deeply  lodged,  or  when 
splinters  of  bone  are  m-pressed,  resection  and  trepannation  are  to  be 
forborne,  because  we  have  no  surety  as  to  the  amount  of  pressure 
and  as  to  the  true  condition  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  ourselves  help  thinking  that  as  yet  we  are 
not  in  possession  of  sufficient  facts — that  is,  the  operation  of  cnttii^ 
down  and  removing  fragments  of  the  vei'tebne  which  are  exercising 
pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord  has  not  hitherto  been  performed  with 
snfficieut  fi'equency — to  enable  us  to  consider  the  question  as  set  at 
rest  either  in  one  way  or  another.  Without  in  any  way  professing  to 
consider  all  the  bearings  of  the  matter  (one  which  might  well  occupy 
a  paper  of  some  length),  we  would  observe  that,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the 
question  of  the  performance  of  this  operation  involves  two  considera- 
tions— Istly,  as  respects  the  chances  of  recovery  from  such  an  opera- 
tion in  any  given  case;  and  2ndly,  as  respects  the  general  advisability 
of  performing  the  operation  under  any  circumstances.  Tlie  main  tUffi- 
cuUy,  no  doubt,  is  one  qfdiaguons.  If  there  be  any  conuderable  displace^ 
ment  of  large  or  small  fragments  of  the  fractured  bodies  of  vertebras 
without  other  fracture,  then,  of  course,  the  operation  would  be  useless,  as 
it  would  appear  to  be  quite  impossible  to  replace  such;  but  if  the  pressure 
be  only  due  to  fracture  and  displacement  of  the  posterior  arches,  the 
laminse,  the  spinous  processes,  <bc.,  then,  considering  the  power  which  the 

*  Hflitilr-Cbiniigiache  Stodien  in  den  ItuHaniiohen  Lasarttban  you  1869;  Yon  Dr, 
Hermum  Demme  in  Bern. 

t  Zwdto  AbtbeUong,  p.  199. 
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spinal  cord  has  of  recoveriiig  from  injariea,  we  can  see  no  rational  objec- 
tion to  the  operation  being  res<Mrted  to  under  certain  circumstances. 
Of  course,  even  in  such  a  contingency,  the  risk  from  any  other 
extensive  injury,  or  from  utter  crushing  of  the  cord,  if  the  acci- 
dent has  recently  occurred,  or  of  disorganization  from  inflammatoij 
changes^  if  not  so  recent,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Again, 
the  difficulties  would  be  increased  if,  along  wkh  fractured  posterior 
arches,  the  bodies  of  vertebre  were  also  fractured;  but  if  it  should  be  that 
with  this  last  complication  the  displacement  were  veiy  slight,  then,  ccm- 
flidering  the  free  movement  which  by  the  operation  must  naturally  be  per- 
mitted to  the  spinal  cord,  aooording  to  its  anatomical  arrangements^ 
there  seems  reason  to  h<^  that  a  certain  degree  (and  how  little  might 
suffice  !*)  of  room  in  a  backward  direction  might,  by  removing  parts 
of  the  posterior  arch,  be  allowed  to  the  cord  thus  encroached  upon 
and  pushed  backwards  from  the  front ;  in  this  manner,  at  any  rate 
for  a  time,  relief  might  be  obtained ;  and  even  to  gain  a  brief  period 
wherein  painful  spasm  may  be  prevented,  a  return  of  sensory  and 
motor  power  permitted,  and  di8tnii>ance  of  nutrition  and  secretion  by 
"  exeUemerU^  of  the  i^unal  cord  recovered,  much  ought  to  be  under- 
taken in  such  cases. 

Possibly  more  careful  observation,  keeping  in  mind  our  Decent  advances 
in  knowledge  as  to  the  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  spinal  cord, 
may  in  some  cases  actually  enable  us  to  determine  whether  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  ^inal  cord  are  af^ted  or  not  by  pressure.  We  are 
well  aware  that,  as  Ollivier  8ays,t  i&  most  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
vortdbrse,  at  least  from  falls,  there  is  more  or  less  fbactxure  of  the 
^  hodie$''  of  the  vertebrae^  with  such  dispkoement  of  frsgmoits  as  to 
produce  encroachment  upon  and  actual  trapping  of  the  spinal  cord, 
yet  we  cannot  but  suppose  (from  the  anatomical  consideration  of  the 
parts  concerned)  that  if  all  fractures  of  the  spine  were  duly  and  ac- 
curately examined  and  recorded,  indnding  cases  from  blows  and  gun- 
shot wounds,  as  well  as  those  from  fidls,  instances  in  which  the  chief 
or  only  injury  of  the  cord  is  from  displaced  parte  of  the  arches  or 
lamin»  would  be  found  to  be  less  rare  than  is  imagined.  |  And 
Ollivier  himself,  whilst  disclaiming  §  any  expectation  of  good  by 
operative  interference  when  the  pressure  of  the  cord  arises  from  dis- 
placed fragments  of  the  bodies  of  vertebras,  observes,  "  neverthdieBs^  if 
the  fracture  has  been  caused  by  a  direct  cause,  if  it  is  reoaotest  to  the 
vertebral  laminse,  it  is  conceivable  that  trephining  the  ^ine  neiay  offer 

*  We  could  point  to  cases  of  which  we  have  note^  in  which  the  spinous  processes 
and  the  bodies  also  of  the  rertebra  were  oonsiderahljr  fraetored,  without  tha  broken 
fragwtenU  qfikete  bodies  being  at  all  displaetd. 

^  Loc  dt.,  ToL  L  p.  880. 

}  No  doubt  the  more  careful  registration  and  critieism  of  eases  of  ft-actnred  qiines, 
which  in  onxr  hospitals  and  elsewhere  has  been  made  daring  the  last  few  yean,  have  shown 
that  recorery,  without  anj  artiScial  removal  of  bone,  maf  be,  in  such  cases,  looked  for 
more  frequently  than  was  thought  possible  by  former  surgeons ;  for,  not  to  go  so  fsr  back 
as  Hippocrates  and  Panfais  JBgineta,  who  thought  that  recorery  was  impossible  in  erery 
case  in  which  there  was  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  by  depressed  bone,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  most  of  our  early  European  aargeoiis,  that  any  inpurj  prodnotng  lesion  of  the 
cord,^  of  wbateTer  kind,  was  ineyiubly  fatal. 

§  Loc  clt.,  p.  881. 
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«ome  cbance  of  success."  Careful  observation  of  cases  of  fractured 
spine,  with  special  reference  to  the  question  whether  there  be  merely 
fracture,  with  depression,  of  the  posterior  arch,  or  whether  some 
other  fracture  coexist,  will  alone  help  to  clear  up  this  piece  of 
diagnosis. 

With  regard  to  fears  and  hesitation  in  resorting  to  the  operation  itself 
of  removing  portions  of  fractured  vertebrae — the  other  element  for  con- 
sideration in  this  question — we  certainly  can  see  no  reason  for  their 
entertainment.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  cases  on  record,  as  well 
as  from  operations  on  the  lower  animals,  and  from  what  happens  in 
the  parallel  cases  of  trephining  the  cranium,  that  neither  is  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  spinal  membrane  necessarily  attendant  on  the  operation,, 
nor  IS  the  suppuration  connected  with  the  healing  process  subsequent 
to  the  operation  to  be  of  necessity  dreaded.  Again,  there  is  no  justi- 
fication  for  objection  on  the  score  of  any  contemplated  want  of  power, 
in  the  re-forming  of  removed  bone :  this  is  borne  out  as  much  frx>m 
experiment  on  animals  as  from  the  results  of  cases  placed  on  record 
in  which  portions  of  diseased  vertebra  in  man  have  had  to  be  removed; 
and  the  recent  researches  of  Oilier  on  the  reproduction  of  bone  go  far  to 
neutralize  any  doubts  which  may  exist  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a 
restoration.  We  may  here  also  allude  to  one  or  two  cases  which 
we  have  known  in  which  death  after  fracture  of  tbe  spine  arose 
from  pysemia,  apparently  owing  to  the  detention  of  pus  about  the 
vertebrse  and  within  the  spinal  canal,  which  would  most  likely  have 
Ibund  an  exit  had  trepanning  been  resorted  to. 

Dr.  Brown-S4quard  then,  quitting  the  subject  of  surgical  inter- 
ference in  cases  of  fractured  spine,  passes  on  to  observe  upon  the 
possibility  of  preventing  sloughs  over  the  sacrum,  nates,  &c.,  in  cases 
of  injury  or  disease  of  the  contents  of  the  spinal  canal.  These  secon- 
dary affections  are  considered  by  him  to  be  owing  to  disturbance  of 
nutrition  (as  before  said),  due  to  irritation  of  the  cord  or  of  nerves 
destined  for  the  bloodvessels;  and  prompted  by  the  results  of  ex|>eri« 
ments  on  lower  animals,  he  suggests  that  the  occurrence  of  these 
sloughs,  when  threatened,  might  be  prevented  by  the  alternate  appli- 
cation of  powdered  ice,  and  warm  poultices.  In  like  manner  the 
'<  reflex"  disturbance  of  nutrition  in  organs  situated  within  the  several 
cavities  of  the  body,  so  frequently  produced  by  bums,  and  also  the 
attendant  pain,  are  said  to  be  remarkably  obviated  by  the  local  appli- 
cation of  ice  to  the  burnt  part,  by  which  the  vital  properties  of  the 
nerves  are  reduced.  Hence,  also,  the  excellence  of  belladonna  as  a 
narcotic  in  cases  of  bums  in  pr^erence  to  opium. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  third  part  of  the  appendix  is  occupied  in 
suggesting  and  giving  reasons  for  recommending  in  the  case  of  tetanus, 
liydrophobia,  and  other  such  convulsive  diseases  (when  apparently 
arising  from  peripheric  irritation),  the  division  of  the  nerve  through 
which  the  excitation  is  conveyed  to  the  central  part  of  the  nervous 
system. 

In  Part  III.  (the  concluding  section)  of  the  appendix,  additional 
cases  are  adduced  illustrating  the  production  of  paralysis  caused  by 
lesion  of  the  encephalon  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body,  a  species 
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of  paralysis  which  appears,  at  any  rate  ia  the  cases  noted,  to  have  been 
owing  to  a  reflex  influence  upon  some  portion  of  the  nervous  system, 
due  to  an  irritation  of  some  part  of  a  cms  cerebellL  Cases  by  Dr.  Lente 
and  Dr.  Chew  are  quoted,  and  one  with  an  accompanying  engraving 
showing  the  relations  of  the  parts,  by  Dr.  Ogle,  cited  from  the  forty- 
second  volume  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Society.' 

Having  now  concluded,  to  the  extent  we  originally  proposed,  our 
analytical  notice  of  one  of  the  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
we  will  at  once  pass  on  to  the  main  object  which  we  have  in  view — 
viz.,  the  succinct  consideration  of  Dr.  Brown-S^quard*s  new  volume 
on  the  *  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  the  Principal  Forms  of  Paralysis 
of  the  Lower  Extremities,'  than  which  disease,  so  frequent  in  oc- 
currence, so  diversified  in  characteristics,  so  multifarious,  and  in  too 
'many  cases  so  obscure  in  causation  as  it  is,  there  is  hardly  any  other 
that  could  be  selected  upon  which  the  practical  physician  would  desire 
sound  and  reliable  information.  We  are,  of  course,  not  about  to 
indulge  or  provoke  our  readers,  as  the  case  might  be,  with  anything  like 
an  exhaustive  and  systematic  dissertation  on  this  subject;  we  merely 
set  before  ourselves  tlie  duty  of  becoming  the  exponent  of  the  views  en- 
tertained by  the  author  on  the  matter,  only  making  one  or  two  com- 
ments en  pasaantf  as  opportunity  may  ofler,  on  the  chief  and  salient 
details  dwelt  upon  by  him,  feeling  (as  the  author  himself  no  doubt  does) 
that  the  fiual  adjudication  of  several  points  connected  with  the  matter, 
owing  to  the  want  of  material  as  data,  must  be  postponed  of  neces- 
sity for  the  present. 

The  subject  is  treated  of  in  four  lectures,  which  formed  part  of 
a  course  delivered  in  the  year  1859  a(  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Dublin;  their  principal  object  being  "to  point  out  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  a  clear  diagnosis  of  the  various  forms  of  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs,  and  especially  of  the  two  most  frequent  and  distinct 
forms — the  reflex  paraplegia,*  and  the  jmralysis  due  to  myelitis." 
{p.  5.)  This  diagnosis  between  two  specific  afiections,  in  one  of 
which  there  is  supposed  to  be  no  organic  alteration  of  the  cord, 
but  only  a  diminished  supply  of  blood;  whilst  in  the  other  the  cord 
is,  according  to  the  author's  statement,  over-supplied  or  surchai'ged 
with  blood,  is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  circumstance  that  lecture 
the  first  is  devoted  to  the  elaborate  proof  of  the  "  very  existence"  of 
one  of  these  forms  of  paralysis — viz.,  the  reflex  paraplegia.  Truly  did 
that  notorious  and  philosophical  chai*acter,  Mrs.  Glass,  of  immortal 
memory,  preface  her  instructions  for  jugging  the  hare  by  directing 
that  it  should  first  **  be  caught."     The  fact  is,  that,  although  dis- 

•  It  may  be  well,  in  limine,  to  observe  that  ibis  exprettion  •*  reflex.**  us  used  here  and 
«lMwiiere,  U  not  dctiirned  to  carry  witli  it  reference  to  any  supposed  method,  or  any 
imagined  state  of  f  pinal  cord  by  which  the  paraplegia  it  brought  about— aa,  for  example, 
by  any  peculiar  or  speclflc  sUte  of  the  capHlarief.  It  should  Imply  only,  as  In  the  case  of 
reflex  ACTION,  that  the  loss  of  voluntary  po.ver  in  the  affected  limbs  is  the  result  of  eomo 
peripheral  morbid  impression  acting  upon  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  in  a  direction  back- 
wards  through  the  spinal  cord,  in  which  structure  it  may  be  said  to  be  •'reflfcted*'  upon 
them.  To  speak  in  this  sense  is  to  avoid  iminuatlon  of  oar  belief  in  a  mcchitnlMU  the 
caListeaee  of  which  we  can  only  guess  at. 
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oonrsed  upon  and  admitted  into  meditial  noeology  hy  systenatio 
writern,  and  implicitly  acknowledged  bj  men  of  high  repute,  both  in 
pest  years,  as  by  Stanley,*  GraveSjf  Stokes,^  Rayer,^  OmTeilhier,|| 
Ac,  and  more  reoently,  as  by  Romberg,^  Leroy  d'Etiolles,**  cum 
muUis  alUa;  and  although  a  vajst  nmnber  of  isolated  cases^  de- 
monstrating the  posuble  existence^  and  iUnstrating  the  hi8t<nry  of 

*  The  reader  will  pertiapa  remember,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1818  Mr.  Stanley 'ft 
attention  was  directed  to  the  class  of  cases  alluded  to,  wMch  snbeeqaeatly,  in  18SS,  he 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  profession,  in  a  paper  read  belbre  the  Koyal  Medical  and 
Chimrgloal  Society.  In  that  paper  are  also  contained  cases  ilhistrating  the  same  patho- 
logical point  obsenred  by  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Dartmonth,  and  Mr.  Horwood,  of  Goeport.  It  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  8tanley  AiUy  recognised  the  influence  exercised  by  the  spinal  cord  npon 
the  kidneys  and  other  yiscera  by  means  of  the  sympathf^c  nerre,  and  inversely  also  tha 
Snfloenoe  which  the  Tiscera  through  the  same  agency  may  have  on  the  spinal  cord.  Thus 
at  page  978  (loc.  dt),  after  speaking  of  the  influenee  of  the  spinal  cord  on  vtrious  ozgans, 
he  says,  **  But  the  same  phenomena  may  occur  in  an  opposite  order,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
compound  ftraoture  or  other  severe  iojury  of  the  lower  extreodty  IbHowed  t^  retention  of 
mine,  from  irritattoi  aiistng  in  the  anterior  emral  and  isohiatic  nerves,  and  communi-^ 
cated  through  the  InmlMtf  and  sacral  plexuses  of  spinal  nerves  to  the  nerves  of  the 
bladder." 

t  Dr.  Graves*  observatkms,  it  seems,  appeared  in  print  in  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Stanly's  paper  above  mentioned,  having 
been  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  at  the  Meath  Hospital,  in  November,  1832. 

t  Dr.  Stokes'  remarks  on  the  form  of  paraplegia  in  question  may  be  seen  in  Benshaw'a 
London  Medical  and  Surgical  Jonmal. 

i  Traits  des  Maladies  des  Reins,  he  Paris,  1889.  In  voL  iii.  p.  167,  Rayer  has  a 
distinct  section  devoted  to  'Rapports  de  la  Py^lte  avec  les  maladies  de  la  Moelle 
^piniere.'  In  this  he  speaks  of  the  lower  limbs  being  frequently  the  seat  of  a  numbness 
In  disease  of  the  urinary  passages.  He  draws  attention  to  the  paper  by  Stanley  Just 
alluded  to  above,  and  himself  relates  cases  In  which  paraplegic  symptoms  were  appa- 
rently due  to  disease  of  the  kidney,  bladder,  urethra,  &c.  So  it  appeared  to  Bayer 
himself,  but  the  unequivocal  cases  in  which  the  eonnexioa  between  inch  diseases 
and  paraplegia,  or  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  were  too  few  to  trckt  the  author's 
certain  determination  as  to  their  relationship.  Rayer  does  not  pass  over  the  ob- 
servations of  Lallemand,  who  had  noticed  in  bis  work,  *Des  Pertes  Seminales  Invdun- 
taires,*  feebleness  and  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  extremities  in  cases  of  seminal  losses ; 
cases  in  which  lesions  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  are  often  associated.  Rayer  also 
quotes  a  case  related  by  Ammon  (Preuss.  Mediclnisch.  ZeHung,  1882,  p.  6),  of  inflamma- 
tory disease  of  the  bowels,  followed  by  a  bloody  state  of  the  orine,  owing  It  was  found  to 
morbid  deposits  in  the  kidney,  fan  iriiloh,  towards  the  dose  of  life,  the  lower  limbs  became 
paralysed. 

II  In  the  *  Anatomic  Pathologlque  du  Corps  Humain.'Cmvellhler  details  a  case  of  disease 
of  the  kidneys.  In  which  complete  anaesthesia  of  the  lower  limbs  came  on  along  with  other 
phenomena,  no  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  being  found. 

Y  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  Sydenham  Society's  Translations,  voL  IL 
pp.  876-894. 

**  The  observations  of  Dr.  Raonl  Leroy  d'EtioUes  are  contained  in  his  woric,  *  Des 
Paralysles  des  Membres  InfiMeores  on  Paraplegics;  Recberches  sur  leur  Mature,  leur 
Forme,  et  leur  Traitement,'  Paris,  1866  and  1857,  which  originally.  In  1868,  was  success- 
frilly  written  as  a  prize  essay  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  of  which,  as  being  not 
well  known  In  this  country,  anticipating  a  ftiller  analysis  to  be  given  at  a  future  time,  we 
will  now  say  a  few  words.  Of  the  first  part  of  this  work,  consisting  of  four  chapters^ 
Chapter  I.  is  engaged  in  considering  the  question,  reviewing  the  general  subject  of  myelitis, 
and  in  enumerating  tlie  varieties  of  paraplegia,  independent  of  myelitis ;  Chapter  II. 
is  concerned  with  paraplegia  produced  by  disorders  of  the  genito-urinary  organs; 
Chapter  III.  In  considering  paraplegia  consecutive  to  hysteria  and  chloro-hysteria ;  and 
Chapter  IV.  treats  of  paraplegia  consecuUve  to  losses  of  blood  w  to  ansemia  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.  In  this  part  of  the  book,  no  less  than  seventy-five  cases  are  brought 
together  from  diverse  Eonrces,  pointing  out  the  varied  regions  from  which.  In  reflex 
IMU'aplfgia,  the  Irritation  surts ;  among  which.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  afilections 
of  the  urethra,  prostate,  bladder,  kidney,  uteru^  &c.,  we  flud  pregnancy,  caUmeniftl 
suppression,  uterine  bsemorrhage,  artificial  partvritlon,  liaemorrhoitls.  self- abuse,  &c., 
alleged  as  c&Wfcn,  Experiments  undertaken,  though  UDsucces^fuliy,  on  the  lower  animals^ 
with  the  view  of  artificially  producing  refiex  paraplegia,  are  related  at  p.  114 ;  and  mention 
Is  made  of  many  instances  in  which  paraplegia  is  prodooed  hi  the  brute  creation,  as  from 
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paraplegia  as  a  i^eflex  phenomenon  (i.a,  as  t^e  resuU  of  some  morbkl 
impression  transmitted  to  the  spinal  cord  from  some  centripetal  nerve^ 
and,  as  it  were,  thence  reflected  peripherad),  are  to  be  found  richly 
scattered  through  English  and  foreign  medical  literature,  the  actuality 
of  this  form  of  disease  has  of  late  been  impugned  by  physicians 
pf  ability  and  research.  Thus,  it  has  been  questioned  by  Dr.  GuU^*' 
in  England,  and  on  the  Continent  by  no  less  exp^enced  observers 

the  arpenieal  preparations  in  the  ease  of  the  dog  (as  mentioned  by  Orflla) ;  in  partorition  and 
pregnancy  in  the  eow,  and  in  eaaea  of  olots  in  the  aorta  in  the  horse,  as  described  by  Gonbanlt 
at  Alfort  The  caoses,  sy mptoma,  diagnosis,  pathological  anatomy,  treatment,  &c.,  are  giT«» 
of  the  various  aflTections  treated  of.  The  chapter  on  hysterical  paraplegia  is  a  long  and 
important  one ;  the  anihor  eridently  looks  upon  this  affectiou  as  a  reflex  form  of  para- 
plegia. AUhoogh  not  now  concerned  with  the  remainder  of  this  work,  of  whieh^ 
as  before  said,  we  xnirpose  giving  some  notice  to  English  readers,  when  it  is  coai- 
plcted,  we  may  refer  to  the  first  fasciculus  of  the  second  part  as  containing  information 
on  paraplegia  fh>m  metallic  agents,  from  fever,  from  gastric  Irritation :  a  form  which  h» 
terms  ^  idiopatlilc,''  inaamoeh  as  it  appears  to  bo  independent  of  any  asceriainable  caiK# 
»  whatever,  is  described  as  rapid  and  progressive  in  its  approach,  unattended  by  pain 
on  pressure  upon  the  back  at  any  spot,  or  by  any  affection  of  the  sphincters,  and  is  for 
the  most  part  rapidly  cored. 

«  See  Trani-actioos  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chlmrgical  Sooiety,  vol.  xxxix.  186tf„ 
page  195,  "  Cases  of  I'araplegia  associated  with  Gonorrhosa  and  Stricture  of  the  Urethra.** 
In  this  communication  Dr.  Gun  adduces  cases  of  paraplegia  from  disease  of  the  urethra* 
In  which,  after  death,  organic  changes  were  found  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  some  of  these 
the  cord  appeared  outwardly  to  be  quite  sound,  and  was  only  found  to  be  diseased  by  the 
use  of  the  microscope.  But  Dr.  Brown-Sdquard  seeks  to  overthrow  the  dictum  that  actual 
organic  change  is  nece»»ary  in  such  cases  of  paraplegia,  and  illustrates  his  statement  \>j 
dting  a  ease  related  by  Dr.  Gull  himself,  in  the  Guy's  Hoipital  Beports,  Third  Series* 
voL  iv.  p.  174  (1858),  in  whieh  the  microacope  quite  failed  in  detecting  morbid  changes  ot 
any  kind  in  any  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  although  completely-marked  paraplegia  had 
existed,  following  immoderate  venereal  indulgence  and  difficulty  in  micturition.  Thi» 
Oase  of  Dr.  Gull^  if  not  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  urinary  paraplegia,  may  possibly 
have  been  (we  would  suggest)  one  of  cerebral  parapl^^  but  inasmuch  as  the  head  waa 
not  examined  after  death,  this  is  of  course  mere  conjecture.  {This  omission  is  to  be  ro> 
gretted,  as  also  the  non-examination  of  the  various  nerves  given  oiTfrom  the  spinal  cord  : 
a  point  to  which  T>t,  Hinds,  of  Birmingham,  drew  attention  *,  see  British  Medical  Journal* 
April  9th,  1859.)  It  wu  not,  apparently,  the  resnlt  of  any  urethral  or  vesical  disease;, 
but  again,  owing  to  the  acknowledged  habits  of  the  **  veneris  intemperantia,**  it  may  have 
been,  after  all,  one  of  those  oases  in  which  this  kind  of  ioduigenco  has  the  disease  ha 
question  for  its  chastisement.  In  such  cases,  though  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  tha 
opinion  advanced,  it  may  be  that  the  paraplegia  is  the  direct  resnlt  of  an  irritation  of  the 
glans  penis,  as  the  habits  alluded  to,  if  freely  indulged,  are  doubtless  a  source  of  snoh 
irritation ;  if  so,  the  case  in  question  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  what  may  appro* 
priately  be  termed  geniiid  paraplegia.  Dr.  Handfield  Jones  (loc.  clt,  see  page  896),. 
abo  states  that  in  a  cate  of  paralysis  fh>m  cold  and  wet,  where  death  occurred,  he 
examined  parts  of  the  spinsl  oord  without  finding  any  trace  of  **  exudation.**  Dr.  Gull* 
again,  in  the  volume  last  mentioned  of  the  Guy*s  Hospital  Beports  (p.  176).  repeats 
his  observations  with  reference  to  the  supposition  that  paraplegia  might  be  pro- 
duced by  morbid  impressions  conveyed  thereto  by  Incident  nerves  independent  of 
structural  lesion.  He  suggests,  respecting  the  case  of  paraplegia  above  alluded  to,  in 
whieh  no  microscopic  change  was  found,  that  possibly  it  would  have  been  found  if  the 
patient  had  lived  longer ;  or  perhaps  "  it  might  have  recovered  itself  by  the  slow  procesa 
of  nutrition.**  titill  later,  in  the  sixth  volume  Just  issued  (which  we  had  not  seen  wlien  thia> 
article  was  written),  we  find  that  Dr.  Gull  (page  818),  in  a  paper  on  Paralysis  of  the 
Lower  Extremities  consequent  upon  Disease  of  the  Bladder  and  Kidneys,  appears  to  na 
to  have  somewhat  altered  his  views  upon  this  subject,  for  whilst  we  gathered  from  the 
passages  formerly  quoted  tiiat  he  looked  upon  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  peraplegiaof  this- 
kind  (however  brought  about)  as  undetermined,  he  now  speaks  of  its  occasional  existence 
as  an  *<  established  doctrine.**  He,  however,  concludes  that  vihen  paraplegia  does  arise  ftons 
nrinary  disease,  it  is  not  from  irritation,  but  from  inflammation,  and  that  of  a  chronic  kind^ 
of  these  organs— paraplegia  does  not,  in  flwt,  set  in  until  the  suppurative  stage  has  set  in 
(excepting  in  the  case  of  acute  gonorrhoea) ;  and  is  owing  to  an  extension  of  disease  through 
eontinuous  structnres  to  the  cord  itself.  We  have  not  the  opportunity  at  present  of  anar- 
lyzing  this  communication,  but  hope  to  do  on  some  other  occasion.  Suflice  it  to  say  thai 
among  other  points  of  otiiectlon,  he  takes  strong  exception  to  the  cases  of  sapposed 
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than  Hasse,*  Yalentiner,  and  also  (as  it  were  on  second  thonglita,  and 
under  the  influence,  as  he  appears  to  admits  of  Hasse  and  Valentiner) 
by  Bomberg,  in  the  later  (the  third)  edition  of  his  work  (1857)  ;t  in 
the  earlier  edition  of  which  he  had  fully  described  the  yarious  degrees 
of  paraplegia  arising  from  diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal,  dysentery, 
enteritis,  &c.,  and  quoted  instances  related  by  numerous  writers  in 
support  of  this  view. 

Independent  of  the  conviction  resulting  fix>m  the  actual  observation 
of  cases,  such  as  the  frequent  forms  of  paralysis  of  certain  sets  of 
muscles  in  children,  often  as  transient  as  unexpected  (whether  from 
intestinal  worms,  disordered  digestion,  teething);  as  also  from  the 
motley  group  of  what,  £sdling  a  more  appropriate  designation,  we 
call  hysterical  affections,  in  which  muscles  very  suddenly  lose  power, 
and  as  quickly  regain  it  (and  here  we  distinguish  cases  of  so  termed 
hysteria  wherein  actual  motor  power  is  lost,  from  those  in  which 
merely  the  wlU  is  wanting) ;  we  ourselves  have  no  more  hesitation,  ' 
and  find  no  greater  difficulty  in  accepting  d  prion  the  general  dogma 
of  reflex  paralysis,  than  in  recognising  that  of  reflex  AonoN  or 
8PASM.  We  know  nothing,  absolutely,  of  the  mechanism  (so  to  say) 
of  such  so-termed  reflex  movements  as  take  place  in  the  healthy 
human  body  every  moment  of  our  lives.  Thus,  likewise,  is  it  in  dis- 
ease. We  really  know  no  more  of  the  subtle  process  or  delicate  changes 
(molecular  or  otherwise)  under  which  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  an 
^ irritcUion,''  or  "excitement,''  or   "morbid  impression^   at  a  given 

paralysis  mentioned  by  Leroy  d*£tioIlea,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  only  •^mnscolar 
weaknetf t**  as  also  to  one  often  qnotcd  from  Dr.  Graves,  in  which  he  thinks  the  para- 
plegia was  owing  to  reeical  distention.  He  also  remarks  npon  the  insnfllcienoy  with 
which  the  history  of  urinary  paraplegic  casei  corresponds  with  that  depicted  by  Dr. 
Brown-SiSqaard  in  his  Table  of  Diagnosis,  and  finds  it  impossible  to  recognise  the 
rapport  which  that  obsenrer  experimentally  obtained  to  his  views  npon  a  contracted  state 
of  the  spinal  capillaries,  inasmuch  as  when  he  performed  similar  experimental  the  expected 
phenomena  of  contraction  of  bloodvessels  did  not  appear  to  follow  the  irritation  of  renal 
nerves.  We  cannot  say  that  this  paper  of  Dr.  Gull's  has  materially  altered  our  mind 
respecting  the  possible  production  of  paraplegia  from  affections  of  the  urinary  organs, 
without  the  production  of  any  organic  lesion,  and  certainly  several  of  his  objections  appear 
to  us  wholly  ungrounded.  His  general  observations,  however,  regarding  the  value  and 
relation  of  symptoms,  and  the  due  recognition  of  the  order  of  morbid  processes,  are  of  the 
highest  value. 

•  See  pp.  116, 117  of  the  Krankhelten  des  Nervenapparates,  by  K.  E.  Hasse,  in  tha 
Handbuch  der  Speciellen  Pathologic  und  TUerapie,  Band  iv.  abtheil.  1,  edited  by  Yircbow. 
It  will  be  found  that  Has8e*s  main  difficulty  in  recognising  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  ut«rus, 
Ac,  as  causes  of  paraplegia,  arises  from  the  ''{nfrequency**  with  which  such  a  disease  is 
00  produced,  raralytic  symptoms,  he  considers,  ought  not  to  fail  (according  to  the  view 
which  he  is  slow  to  accept)  in  tiie  somewhat  common  cases  of  almost  complete  atrophy  of 
one  or  both  kidneys.  Nevertheless,  in  conclusion,  Hasse  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
these  remarkable  and  rare  cases  are  not  at  present  capable  of  explanation. 

t  Romberg,  after  allowing  the  existence  of  reflex  immobility  of  musdea,  and  alluding 
to  Dr.  Stick^s  use  of  such  phenomena  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  di^ase  of  the  spinal  cord 
(Annal.  d.  Charitd-Krankenhaus.  1856,  B.  vii.  8.  158-171),  here  says  (p.  918):  «*EiD 
abergang  dieser  refiectorischen  ImmobiliUit  in  LEhmung  ist  bisher  weder  dureh  expert* 
mcntelle  noch  klinisohe  Beobachtung  erwieeen,  und  meine  friihere  annahme  von  Befiex* 
paralysen,  gegen  welche  sich  von  verschiedenen  Seiten  (Hasse,  Valentiner,  Jtc)  Zweifel 
und  Widerspmch  erhoben  halien  entbehrt  eine  sichtre  Grundlage.*' 

X  Sir  Charles  Bell  had  asked  the  question  (see  <  The  Nervous  System  of  the  ^nman 
Body,'  1844,  p.  856),  **  are  we  to  admit  or  deny  ttiis  influence  of  dtranged  bowels,  of  visceral 
irritation,  in  producing  external  pains,  local  paralysis,  or  partial  spajms?  No  man  wlio 
attends  to  disease  can  deny  the  existence  of  this  influence.** 
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peripheric  locality  induces  tbe  more  ^miliar  *'  spasm*'  of  muscles  or 
capillary  vessels,  through  the  iuterventioD  of  a  central  nervous  struc- 
ture, than  we  do  of  the  conjectured  intermediation  by  which  a 
paralysis  or  *'  want  of  action"  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  cases 
results  from  some  distant  and  unwonted  irritative  influence  or  im- 
pression propagated  oentripetally. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  another  perplexing  point  of  investi- 
gation, and  that  is,  the  determination  of  the  exact  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  rendered  possible  that  an  ex-centric  irritation  orspasm  should, 
in  a  given  case,  so  act  upon  the  central  spinal  cord  as  to  give  rise  either 
to  paralysis  or  spasm  of  muscle  or  vessel.  The  frequency  with  which  such 
ex-centric  morbid  impressions  must  of  course  occur  in  the  system,  and 
yet  be  unattended  by  any  phenomena  of  the  kind  mentioned  ;  and  the 
apparent  disproportion  which  mostly  exists  between  the  intensity  of 
the  irritation  and  the  resulting  evil  effects,  render  it  perfectly  clear 
that  some  special  but  at  pi'esent  unknown  condition  or  attitude  of  the 
nervous  system  generally,  or  of  particular  parts  of  the  nerve-structure, 
must  of  necessity  be  coincident  in  cases  of  reflex  paralysis  or  spasm, 
without  the  existence  or  co-operation  of  which  the  given  irritation 
would  be  wholly  powerless  in  producing  these  specific  effects  on  the 
central  nervous  parts,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  upon  which  these 
states  depend.  This  presumed  exceptional  condition  or  disposition  of 
the  nervous  system  (whether  of  spinal  cord,  or  nerves,  or  the  sympa- 
thetic system  of  nerves),  we  believe  to  be  all- worthy  of  closer  investi- 
gation than  usually  is  accorded  to  it  by  neuro-pathologists,  surrounded, 
as  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be,  by  many  difiiculties;  and  we 
i*ecommend  it,  as  a  fitting  object  of  exploration,  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  now  on  every  side  so  fniitfiilly  developing  our  know- 
ledge of  the  history  and  progress  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

On  the  subject  of  reflex  paraplegia,  Dr.  Brown-S^uard  establishes 
two  propositions.  Firstly,  that  a  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  may  be 
caused  by  an  alteration  in  the  periphery  or  the  trunk  of  the  various 
sensational  nerves;  and,  secondly,  that  this  kind  of  paralysis  differs 
extremely  from  the  other  kinds  of  paraplegia  in  many  of  its  symptoms, 
and  by  the  frequency  and  rapidity  of  its  cure.  (p.  7.)  Both  these 
enunciations  are  arrived  at  by  inference  from  numerous  cases  related, 
showing  that  rapid  or  immediate  cure  of  paraplegia  followed  "  the 
removal!  or  cure  of  tbe  alteration  of  a  nerve  which  was  considered  as 
the  cause  of  the  paralytic  affection,"  it  not  being  possible  that  such  a 
rapid  cure  could  occur  if  the  paraplegia  were  deteimined  by  organig 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes. 

Dr.  Brown-S6quard  detaib  a  number  of  &cts,  accumulated  from 
various  sources  and  by  many  well-known  authors  (which  we  cannot  now 
specify),  demonstrating  that  all  the  otlter  parts  of  the  body  may  be  affected 
witit  paralysis  of  a  reflex  kind :  from  which  ho  very  justly  (as  we  think) 
argues  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  this  affection  in  the  lower 
limbs.  Even  tbe  paralysis  depending  on  muscular  atrophy  ho  con- 
siders in  many  cases  (p.  10)  to  be  of  a  reflex  origin,  the  atrophy  being 
due  to  a  peripheric  excitation,  such  as  neuralgia.     He  then  proceods 
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to  relate  several  caseg,  placed  on  reo<M!d  bj  competent  and  tnut- 
worthj  observers,  of  reflex  paraplegia  depending  upon  disease  of 
the  uterus,  urethra^  kidney,  boweli^  thoracic  viscera,  joints,  skin, 
kc*  At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  two  objecti<ni8  which  have  been 
offered  have  to  be  met  and  disposed  of — viz.,  in  the  first  place, 
that  in  the  cases  cited  there  is  no  need  to  admit  the  principle  oi 

•  On  ref^renee  to  Dr.  GrarM*  *  System  of  Clinical  Kedidne/  184S,  p.  996,  wherein  be 
tlkidee  to  hie  prerioatly-iMilxHahed  Leetorw  en  the  inl^lMt,  it  wiU  be  leen  how  ekftriy  that 
obeenrer  had  recognised  the  ezlftenee  of  caaee  of  rtiex  paraplegia,  though  he  h^d  not 
Tentored  or  waa  able,  indeed,  to  indicate  the  rationale  of  ench  oaeee,  further  than  to 
speak  of  "  impressioiM  made  on  the  extremities  of  the  nenree,  generating  a  mortdd  action 
fai  them :  that  this  morbid  aetion  will  be  oopfejed  along  thiir  brandies  or  trunks  to  the 
spinal  cord  or  brain ;  and  that,  continuing  its  propagation,  it  toMj,  b7  *  retrograde  coone. 
be  carried  thence  along  the  nenres  to  distant  organs,  and  in  this  way  give  rise  to 
disease  in  parts  originallf  intact  and  iMaUhj."  Referring  to  i^Jaries  done  to  the 
**XXTSXMX  BXAIICHE8'*  of  the  neTToas  tree,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  **  the  le»ion  is  not 
confined  merely  to  the  part  iojnrcd,  bnC  in  many  instanees  U  propagated  back  towards  the 
nerroas  eentres ;  and  that  in  this  way  not  only  the  nervous  filaments  of  the  injured  part 
may  be  aJfeeted,  but  also  tlie  main  trunk  sf  the  aerre  and  other  branches,  or  that  the 
lesion  may  reach  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  thus  produce  still  more  extensive  eSStcU  on 
the  system.'*  And  again,  *'  What  I  endeavoured  to  imprees  upon  the  class  at  that  time  was, 
that  pain,  numbncfs,  spasm,  and  loss  of  the  power  of  muscular  motion,  may  be  produced  by 
eanses  acting  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  thai  such  afltetiosM  commencing  in  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves  may  be  propagated  towards  their  centres,  so  as  to  be  finally  con- 
founded with  diseases  originating  in  the  centres  themselves."  (p.  397.)  Dr.  Graves  then 
recapitulates  some  of  the  data  on  which  hte  views  were  founded.  Numerous  ca«es  are 
detailed  and  quoted,  Aowfaig  the  dependeaee  of  pasaplegia,  as  well  asof  various  other 
forms  of  paralysis,  upon  disease  and  irritation  of  peripheric  parts,  as  of  the  bowels,  kidneys, 
urethra,  lower  extremities,  &c. 

Our  more  ancient  medical  records  dearly  show  that  the  existence  of  various  forms  of 
paraly  sis  without  any  organic  lesioB  of  the  spinal  cord  being  thought  of  or  before  discovered 
after  death,  had  been  long  familiar ;  and  without  professing  to  go  very  far  into  the  lite- 
rature of  the  matter,  we  think  the  following  instances  of  what  we  say.  dted  from  medical 
literatare  of  variotts  periods,  may  be  addnoed  as  interesting  to  the  reader.  Thus,  n 
oase  is  recorded  by  Lslius  a  Fonte  EngaUaus,  a  Venetian  physician  (whose  work, 
*  Consultationes  Medics^*  repnbliebed  at  Frankfort  in  1609,  will  be  found  curious  and 
vrorthy  of  examination),  and  dted  again  by  Lieutand  in  hie  woric,  *  fiUstoria  Anatomico- 
Medica ;'  Parisiis,  1768,  lir.  i.  observ.  6S.  in  which  disease  of  the  kidneys  was  sup- 
posed to  .have  given  rise  to  paralytic  symptoms.  Of  this  case,  in  which  fever  and 
suppression  of  urine  preceded  entire  loss  of  sensation  and  motion  in  the  legs,  Lselins 
a  Fonte  remarks,  that  by  maltreatment,  the  blood  which  had  been  driven  to  the 
inferior  parts  **  malignam  hi  renibua  inflaaMiationem  produxit,  qnm  iptmiU  meduOm  com- 
municata,  potuit  spiritum  ac  virtutis  aaimalis  infloxionem  aroere,  qua  per  propagines  ner- 
Tomm  sexti  parts,  vedcs  fanpertitar,  fro.**  After  death  it  is  said  by  Laelias,  *'  renem 
sinistrum  compertum  esse  nignim,  et  ab  Mdem  latert  etiam  sirfnalem  meduUam  alfeoUm." 
(loc.  dt.  p.  364.)  Again,  Theopbilus  Bonetw,  in  his  recondite  '*  Sepolchretum,"  lib.  L 
sectio  XV.  De  Paralysi,  shows  dearly,  that  in  the  year  1700,  the  connexion  between 
diseases  of  the  viscera  and  varioua  degrees  and  fbrms  of  paralysis  was  recognised.  In 
his  renurks  upon  Obserratlon  9,  allading  to  Willis  *C»p  de  Paralysi,'  he  observes, 
ourtousty  enough  too,  referring  to  us  Englishmen:  **AirecUoni  colics  orebro  et  gravius 
obnoxii,  demum  paralytid  evadunt:  casus  adeo  frequens  apnd  Angio*  nt  morbi 
hiUns  socoessio  inter  istius  prognostica  habeatv:  nam  qui  torminum  in  ventre,  aut 
paroxysmos  atrodores  per  intervalU  redeuntea  pati  solent  aut  ddoribus  droa  abdo- 
minis viscera  paulo  atrocioribus  fere  continue  molestantur,  tandem  in  haUtu  corporis 
ac  memorls  dolores  vagos.  ddn  postea  stupores,  et  deniqoe  non  raro  •KivntrCa^  sire  reso- 
lutiones  subeunt ;  HuJus  modi  eflRMtus  causa,  tum  a  morbi  sede,  tum  a  materia  morbifica 
immutatis  procedit :  Use  nimlrum  qu*  per-exigua,  sed  aoris  et  hrritativa,  nervos  tantiun 
aplanchnicos  incurrebit,  perindeque  ob  visoerum  flbras  vdlicatas  in  lis  spasmus  et  dolores 
debat,  po^ttea  copiosior,  simulque  hebetior  et  narootica  evadens,  per  apinaiem  meduUam 
drpluU,  atgue  netrot  kit  aui  UUa  membris,  auttmmicuUt  detHnatot  suMens,  in  parMm$ 
rapectivU  retolutionts  pctrU.'"  Bonetus  also,  in  his  remarks  upon  Observation  6  of  this 
section,  adduces  the  authority  of  several  in  support  of  tiie  alleged  connexion  between 
aflections  of  the  colon  and  paralysis.  Among  others,  he  gives  the  sui^XMitiou  of  Spigelios, 
that  the  morbid  humour  passed  ih>m  the  intestines  into  the  lumbar  vessels,  which  became 
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causation  envnoiated ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  impossible 
at  all  to  explain  the  production  of  a  paralysis  by  a  reflex  action,  (p.  19.) 
Of  these  <A)jectioa8,  the  former  might  be  grounded  on  the  supposition 
that,  as  regards  the  cases  of  paralysis  from  diseased  uterus,  the  cause 

swollen,  and  so  pressed  upon  tbe  Mrv«s  and  indneed  pwslfsis  of  the  legs.  At  ptge  875 
^  TCOords  a  ease  *  imbecillitas  totins  ocrporia  et  diMnuyifaia/  from  disease  of  the  spleen 
and  liver. 

TVnUs  also  gives  proof  of  the  supposed  dependence  of  paralysis  of  a  certain  kind  npon 
Tiaoeral  disease,  as,  for  example,  when  speaking^  of  coUo  (see  cap.  zr.  of  the  Pars  Paiho- 
logloa  of  his  Treatise  *  de  Anlma  Brntornm/  in  the  Opera  Omnia,  published  at  Amsterdam, 
1682),  he  says,  "Postquam  dolores  colici  aliquandiu  in  ventre  dessevieront  ssepenomero 
fccmtes,  et  dein,  morbo  ingraTesoente,  membra,  et  mnscnlos  ftre  omnes  In  toto  corpore 
incessant,  tandemqne  non  rare  in  paralysin  terminantar.*'  He  then  goes  on  to  say  tiiat 
the  **  materies  morbifloa**  is  not  transmitted  hy. arteries  bat  by  nerves,  and  that  it  "  in  spi- 
nalemfnMfuOamillabitar.qaam  snbiens.ac  in  imam  ejus  sabsidens  primo  in  lumbia,  ac  poster 
aerTiM  plerisque  aHis,  qui  k  spina  proe«dant,  affeotis,  in  membris,  et  muecniis  aliis  dolore9 
exoriri  faeit ;  deniqoe  nervorum  dnctlbus,  k  Materia  morUfioa  in  ipsis  ad  plenitudinem 
aggesta,  inforctis,  paralysis  infertar."  In  the  above  quotation  we  have  a  little  of  the  nerve- 
pathology  of  that  day. 

Morgagoi  also  net  with  Instances  sopposed  to  lllvstrate  the  same  i nl^t ;  and  thi» 
author  mentions  a  ease  in  the  chapter  on  woonds  of  the  thorax  in  his  work  *  De  Causis  et 
Sed.  Morb.,*  &c,  in  which  ndmbness  or  paralysis  Arom  the  middle  of  the  body  downwards* 
was  caosed  by  a  wound  of  the  thorax,  owing,  as  he  thought  probable,  to  **  injury  of  the 
niTERCOflTAi.  HXBvx  and  lesion  of  the  orxat  STXPATHEnc." 

Camper  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  in  virtue  of  the  commnnioatlon  between  the 
radial  nerve  and  the  sympathetic  that  painters'  colic  **  atid  other  affections  qf  internal 
porta,**  produced  paralysis  of  the  arm.  (See  his  Anatonico-PathologiOK  DemonstrattofeeSr 
lib.  i.  p.  13.)  He  attributes  paralysis  of  the  tower  limbs  in  colic  to  the  union  of  nerves  of 
various  parts  with  those  of  the  intestines,  especially  those  parts  whose  nerves  are  united 
"cum  intercostali  aut  octavo  pari**  (loc.  cit.  8.)  We  may  incidentally  mention  that  he 
also  describee  a  cose  of  IsDimobittty  of  the  wrist  from  writing,  eared  by  removing  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  (p.  12.) 

Portal,  in  his  Cours  d'Anatomie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  275,  341,  and  319,  suggests  that  it  is  by 
connexion  between  the  sacral  and  visceral  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  that  diseases  of  the 
fattestines  and  pelvic  contents  prodnee  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  tbe  limbs. 

Broossais  alludes  to  cases  of  what  are  termed  ^  sympathetic  pabaltsis,**  owing  io 
affection  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  &c.;  and  Van  Swicten,  in  his  Commentaries,  vol.  i. 
p.  348,  mentions  as  a  reason  rather  agarost  the  opinion  (which  thus  evidently  prevailed)  that 
complete  paraljrsis  may  arise  in  the  leg  and  thigh  of  the  same  side  Arom  an  alteratioa 
in  tlie  kidney,  the  fact  that  the  large  ner^-es  within  the  abdomen  distributed  to  the  leg 
are  so  placed  as  scarcely  to  be  compressed  by  any  so  large  a  swelling  of  the  kidney. 

Culien  formerly,  and  later  Chomel,  Trousseau,  with  many  other  writers,  have  spoken 
of  paralysis  independent  of  myelitis  or  other  affection  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  many 
haye  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  what  they  term  "idiopathic**  paralysis  —  i.e., 
paralysis  without  discoverable  lesion  It  will  be  found  |dso  that  Ollivier  d'Angers,  in 
his  work  '  Traits  de  la  Moelle  Ephiiere,*  vol.  ii.,  relates  cases  in  which,  owhag  to  sup* 
presdon  and  retardation  of  the  catamenial  discharge,  more  or  less  paraplegia,  along  with 
other  symptoms,  was  originated. 

In  the  systematic  Nosographie  Organique  of  Boisseau  (Paris,  1880,  vol.  iv.  p.  774),  we 
find  the  following:  statement :  **  H  est  powible  qoe  la  lesion  des  nerfs  ganglionnaires  pent 
sympathiqnement  determiner  des  paralysies,  presque  tOHJours  alors  de  pen  de  dur^e ; "  and 
at  page  668  he  enumerates,  among  other  causes  of  iivjury  to  the  spinal  cord,  "  les  contu- 
sions et  les  compressiciu  de  I'abdomen ; "  "les  lesions  du  placenta  de  la  matrice ; '*  ** Tabus 
des  organes  sexuels ; "  **  les  irritations  gastriques."  Again,  hi  the  Diet,  des  Sciences  M^cales, 
1819,  voL  xxxix.  p.  377,  we  find  that,  among  other  causes,  paraplegia  is  attributed  to  "  lea 
alterations  sympathlques  qu*elle  ^prouve  k  I'oeoasion  de  certaines  affections  gastriques  et 
intesthiales,"  &c.  Lastly,  it  may  be  remembered  that  in  1855  the  Montpeliier  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  Letters  proposed  the  following  thesis  for  a  prize :  *'  Des  paralysies  qui 
paraissent  ind^pendantes  de  toute  Mdotk  appreciable  des  centres  nerveux." 

The  above,  selected  from  a  great  number  of  instances  and  facts  related  by  older  authors, 
will  amply  snfllce  to  show  how  experience  had  led  them  to  assodate  lots  of  muscular  power 
with  morbid  irritations — to  recog^nise,  in  fact,  a  reflex  paraplegia.  * 

Kot  to  multiply  indefinitely ,  prooft  of  the  recognition  of  what  we  now  call  reflex 
paralysis,  we  may  mention  sach  titles  of  published  works  as  the  following  :--I>isser- 
tatio  de  collca  passione,  cjusiue  symptomate  iliustriori  paresi,  1618 ;  Dissert,  de  para- 
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was  pressiiie  upon  the  obturator  nerve  and  eacral  plezns;*  and  that  in 
eases  of  disease  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  or  the  viscera,  the  ccMsa 
vera  was  to  be  sought  in  unemic  or  other  poisoning  of  the  blood ; 
whilst  in  those  cases  of  paraplegia  from  extenial  cold  or  wet»  we  have 
instances  of  rheumatic  paralysis;  and  in  cases  supposed  to  arise  from 
affections  of  the  skin,  joints,  dec.,  the  paraplegia  had  really  no  real 
relation  to  these  local  affections,  being  merely  ooincidentally  produced, 
along  with  them,  by  some  common  affection  of  the  cord.  Our  auU^or 
admits  that  in  some  cases  the  paraplegia  is  produced  in  the  varied  ways 
here  alleged;  but  affirms  that  in  others,  without  doubt,  we  have 
neither  sufficient  enlargement  of  the  womb  to  produce  the  suggested 
pre8sure,t  nor  any  relation  whatever  between  the  paraplegia  and  any 
retention  of  urine,  &c  Again,  when  we  do  have  paralysis  from  obvious 
nromic  poisoning,  other  symptoms  are,  in  addition,  produced;  and 
Dr.  Brown-Sdquard  thinks  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  complete 
paraplegia  can  be  produced  by  a  peculiar  poisoned  condition  of  the 
blood  which  ''  circulates  elsewhere,"  without  some  other  part  than  the 
lower  extremities  being  also  affected. 

We  agree  with  our  author,  that  this  supposition  is  difficult  of 
reception,  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  cases,  and  some 
are  even  quoted  by  himself  showing  that  a  certain  degree  of  paralysis 
of  muscles  may  arise  from  a  general  state  of  the  blood,  and  if  any 
degree  of  paralysis  may  so  arise,  why  not,  it  may  be  asked,  complete 
paralysisi  For  example,  at  p.  42  of  this  work,  where,  speaking  of  the 
various  kinds  of  paraplegia  which  have  to  be  contra-distinguished,  he 
makes  mention  of  "  those  resulting-  from  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid, 
lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  opium,  belladonna,  tobacco,  camphor,  mush- 
rooms, fish,  and  those  resulting  from  loss  of  blood,"  &c  Certainly 
among  these  various  causes  are  some  which  operate  locally  only  by 
virtue  of  a  general  state  of  the  blood.  Again,  we  have  ourselves  records 
of  cases  in  which  hemiplegia  appeared  to  be  connected  with  urtemia 
without  any  actual  brain  lesion  discoverable  to  the  eye  having  been 
found  after  death. 

Ifei  ex  colidL,  1633;  Diwertatio  de  paral/d  dysenterfdi  familiAri,  1750 ;  Dteertatlo  de 
methodo,  parecin  ex  co1ic&  ratloni  conrenlenter  curandi,  1763;  Dissertatio  de  paraljral 
brachii  anius  et  pedia  alter-ntrius  lateria,  dyseutericls  familiari,  1760 ;  ke,  fre. 

•  The  consideration  of  this  ot^eetion  recalls  to  oor  mind  a  care  related  by  Morgagnl, 
showing,  as  he  conjectures,  that  difflcoltj  in  moving  the  thighs  is  apt  to  remain  after  par- 
turltioa.  owing  to  bruising  or  injuring  of  the  obturator  and  iliaoos  intemus  and  psoa* 
muscles,  which  are  contiguous  to  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  pelvis.  S^e* 
the  *  De  Causis  Morboram/  &o. ,  vol.  ii.  chap.  4 ;  and  airo  the  mention  made  by  PorUl  (loc  ^u 
pp.  375  and  379),  of  numbness  in  the  thighs  in  pregnant  women,  from  pressure  upon  the 
erural  nerve,  and  of  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  lower  extremities  by  pressure  on  nervca 
wiihin  the  pelvis  from  congestion  or  obstruction  of  the  rectum  or  from  enlarged  baMnor- 
rholdal  veins.  The  numbness,  or  as  he  expresses  it,  the  *' stupor  femoris,**  of  pregnant 
women,  is  ascribed  by  Camper  (loo.  dUllb.  ii.  p.  7)  to  pressure  on  the  obturator  or  posterior 
emral  nerve. 

t  It  is  of  interest  to  remark  that,  according  to  Mr.  Stanley*8  before-quoted  eommunl- 
eation  (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  vol.  xvlii.  p.  370)» 
Mr.  Hunt  had  noticed  the  occurrence  of  **  oases  of  disordered  uterus  combined  with 
loss  of  ))ower  in  the  lower  limbs,  in  such  a  degree,  that  the  patients  were  wholly  oon- 
ilued  to  their  beds ;  adding  that,  by  the  subsequent  and  perfect  recovery  of  some  of 
tliese  patients,  it  was  clearly  proved  tiiere  had  been  no  change  of  structure  in  the  parts  to 
which  the  symptoms  were  nferred  as  the  source  of  initation.'* 
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We  have  on  record  many  iDstances  among  the  lower  animals  of  para- 
Ijsis  of  the  lower  limbs  following  the  use  of  certain  metals;  thus  the 
hinder  parts  of  the  dog  are  known  at  times  to  have  become  paralysed 
when  antimony  is  given  for  the  mange.  In  connexion  with  this  sub* 
ject,  we  may  quote  the  supposed  affection  of  the  va^  nerves  in  hooping 
cough  by  the  specific  poison ;  and  refer  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
hold  (as  alluded  to  by  the  late  Dr.  Todd  in  Part  iii.  p.  115,  of  Todd 
nnd  Bowman's  *  Physiology/)  that  neuralgia,  as  of  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  cranial  nerve,  is  owing  to  their  forming  "  a  focus  of  attractioa** 
for  a  morbific  matter  generated  in  the  blood  in  persons  exposed  to  the 
paludal  poison  —  a  poison  which  of  course  must  affect  the  entire 
mass  of  circulating  blood.  See  also  in  Dr.  Todd's  *  Collected  Clinical 
Lectures,'  1861,  p.  51,  a  sttktement  referring  to  periodical  neuralgic 
affections  being  **  due  to  the  determination  of  some  poison  to  a  par* 
ticular  nerve." 

In  certain  of  the  cases  of  reflex  paraplegia  in  which  the  relation 
between  paraplegia  and  some  affection  of  the  joint  or  skin  was  thought 
by  objectors  to  be  only  that  of  having  a  common  cause,  it  seemed  clear 
that  some  closer  connexion  than  this  existed,  as  there  was  not  merely 
**  referred"  pain  due  to  a  centric  cause,  but  real  inflammation  of  the 
joint,  skin,  Ao,  To  this  difficulty  in  diagnosing  the  various  forms  of 
paraplegia,  we  shall  allude  later  on. 

In  reference  to  the  second  objection,  that  concerning  the  positive 
method  in  which  a  reflex  action  can  produce  paraplegia,  the  mode  of 
action  involved  in  the  causation  is  believed  by  our  author  to  be 
twofold ;  being,  firstly,  a  "  oontraction  of  the  Uoodveeselit^  either  of 
the  spinal  cord,  or  of  tlie  motor  nerves,  or  of  the  muscles,  owing  to 
irritation  starting  from  various  parts  and  reflected  upon  the  structures 
mentioned;  and,  secondly,  want  of  nutrition,*  but  thb  is  probably 
the  case  only  when  progressive  and  rapid  atrophy  of  muscles  occurs, 
(p.  25.)  The  statement  promulgated  as  to  the  dependence  of  this 
form  of  paraplegia  on  a  contracted  state  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
cord  through  reflex  transmission  of  peripheral  irritation,  is  made  to 
rest  on  the  absence  of  any  visible  changes  in  the  cord  as  to  colour, 
consistence,  vascularity,  &c.  (post  mortem),  in  such  cases,  and  upon 
actual  experience  as  to  the  contraction  of  bloodvessels  of  the  spinal 
pia  mater  produced  experimentally  by  in*itation  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

As  legards  this  last  pillar  of  substructure  upon  which  the  statement 
or  opinion  just  named  is  built,  the  matter  will  be  better  under- 
stood if  we  quote  our  author  verbatim.  At  p.  24  of  his  work  ou 
'  Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities,'  he  observes— 

''A  contraction  of  bloodvessels  in  the  spinal  cord  I  have  seen  (in  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater)  taking  place  under  my  eyes,  when  a  tightened  li^ture 
was  applied  on  the  hihis  of  the  kidney,  irritating  the  renal  nerves,  or  When  a 

•  The  very  Interesting  nitject  of  the  relex  Inflnenee  on  nntrition  (and  teeretioo)  wiU 
te  ftmncl  well  considered  in  the  tenth  of  the  Leolves  on  the  Physiolofy  and  Pathology  of 
the  Nerrons  System  placed  at  our  heading,  page  161.  wiiere  reasons  "^.g'^^jQ*"  ap- 


posing that  the  reflected  irritation  acu  dlw^ctly  on  the  tissnes,  prodwteg  allsratleni  of  the 
Interohanges  naturally  existing  between  them  and  the  Wood.    Bee  ahro  Landir"*  Trail* 


Complet  de  Paralysies,*  tome  L  part  1,  pp.  48-47. 
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similar  openlton  was  performed  on  the  btoodfeweis  and  itenres  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules.  GeneFally  in  these  cases  the  eontraetion  is  much  more  erictmt 
on  the  side  of  tiw  cord  conesponding  witii  the  side  of  the  irritated  nenres, 
which  fact  is  in  harmony  with  another  and  not  rare  one,  'observed  firat  bj 
Comhaire  (as  regards  the  kidney),  and  often  seen  by  me  after  the  extirpation 
of  one  kidney,  or  one  supra-renal  capsule — i.e.,  a  paralysis  of  the  corresponding 
lower  limb. 

Thii^  tliea,  in  short,  is  the  grasd  central  idea  upon  which  the  doc- 
trine of  reflex  panJysb  is  based^  the  regulating  point  by  whidi  it  is 
directed  :  ^  The  ffroduadan  of  a  cwUraet$d  or  spasmodic  0(mdUi<m  qf 
ike  bioodvesaeU  of  the  $pined  cord,  enamg  to  mn  irritaUon  re^fieeted  upon 
their  waUe,  and  originating  from  wiihoutf  vnaooompanied  by  ackuU 
struetural  aUeiyUian.''  This  view,  indeed  a  novel  one^  not  put  forth 
dogmaticallj  bj  oar  author,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  as  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  true,  has  certainly  sufficient  basis  for  its  foondsr 
tion  to  raise  it  from  the  level  of  a  mere  fimoifol  hypothesu  or  im- 
potent oondusion.  It  would  have  been,  we  conceive,  within  the 
limits  of  scientiflc  propriety  to  recognise  it  as  something  more  than 
arlntrary,  if  only  arrived  at  by  a  mi^thod  of  exclusion,  all  otiier  sap« 
posed  causes  of  the  paralysis  being  determined  as  insufficient ;  but^  as 
we  have  seen,  the  author  has  a  certain  amount  of  auxiliary  analogical 
support  on  his  side,  and  as  the  Arabs  say,  ^  a  small  date  stone  may 
prop  up  the  witor  jar."  For  granting,  as  we  must,  according  to  our 
author's  statonent,  the  production  of  spasm  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
intra-spinal  pia^nater,  as  a  oonsequence  of  experimental  irritation  of 
spinal  nerves,  it  is  but  a  single  and  a  short  step  further  to  conceive  the 
possibility  of  spasm  of  intra-medullary  Uoodvessels :  and  we  know, 
from  pathological  observation  and  from  actual  experiment,  that  arrest 
of  Uood-circiilatioii  in  nervous  structures  will  diminish,  and  ultimatdy 
arrest,  the  fonction  of  the  delicate  structures  whose  blood-supj^y  and 
oonse^ent  nutriti<m  depend  on  those  vessels. 

The  author  does  not,  however,  suppose,  aj^rently,  that  in  this 
reflex  paraplegia  the  vesiBels  <^  the  spinal  cord  alone  are  oontracted, 
for  he  proceeds  to  say  (loc  cit) — 

"  It  is  probable  that  irritation,  starting  from  the  urinary  and  other  organs, 
produces  a  paraplegia  by  a  contraction  rather  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  spinal 
cord  than  of  those  of  the  motor  nerves  and  musdes.  However,  in  this  form 
of  paraplegia  it  is  not  rare  that  a  notable  diminution  of  temperature  of 
the  paralyzed  limbs  shows  that  the  bloodvessels  of  these  parts  are  also 
contracted." 

As  we  before  remarked,  this  view  is  at  least  novel,  for  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  temporary  and  transient  paralyses  or  con- 
vulsions of  parts  of  the  body,  as  connected  with  t^nporary  and 
transient  *^  congestions"  of  the  nervous  centres — Le,,  with  the  pre- 
sence of  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  blood  in  their  vessels.  Thus, 
in  reference  to  certain  cases  in  which  paraplegia,  along  with  other 
pcuraly  tic  symptoms,  was  occasioned  by  peripheric  irritation,  related  by 
Ollivier  d' Angers  (as  mentioned  by  us  at  p.  391),  we  find  that  author 
observing  that,  "  he  does  not  /or  a  moment  doubt  that  theee  phenomena 
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were  produced  hy  a  momeniary  spinal  eonffeaUon,  of  which  the  lower 
part  of  the  cerwcal  region  and  the  euperior  dared  part  of  the  spinal 
card  and  iis  membranes  were  the  seat;  U  was  smdent  thai  this  temporary 
afflux  of  blood  in  the  spinal  vasctdar  system  had  taken  place  tohen  the 
uterus  ceased  to  be  a  centre  of  derivation  Jbr  thisjUddJ* 

Booh  Bpecaladons  as  the  above  one  quoted  from  Ollivier  have 
hitherto  fbr  the  most  part  prevailed,  and  we  can  easily  miderstand 
that  objectors  will  be  found  to  Dr.  Browo-S6quard's  conclusions  re- 
garding the  oonnezion  between  this  variety  of  paralysis,  and  a  con- 
tracted state. of  the  capillaries  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  will  gravely 
pronounce  the  Caledonian  verdict  of  ''  non-proven."  Others,  it  may 
be,  allowing  the  possibility  or  even  probability  of  a  contracted  con- 
dition of  the  capillaries  of  the  spinal  COTd  or  spinal  nerves,  or  of 
the  muscles,  as  a  result  of  outside  irritation,  may  be  indisposed  to 
admit  that  it  is  by  reason  of  its  arresting  nutrition  that  this  condition 
is  connected  with  the  paralysis  in  question.  At  any  rate  it  may  be 
reterted  by  its  advocates  that  such  objecters  are  not  in  a  position  by 
actual  observation  te  "  disprove"  this  conjectured  association,  and  we 
are  certainly  unaware  of  any  sufficiently  weighty  antecedent  or  collateral 
reasons  for  repudiating  it.  Moreover,  it  may  be,  and  has  been  objected^ 
that  such  a  prolongation  of  spasm  of  the  bloodvessels  as  Dr.  Brown- 
S^uard's  view  supposes,  is  of  very  unlikely  occurrence.  We  do  not  see 
any  inherent  difficulty  in  this  matter.  Observation  furnishes  us  with 
instances  in  which  capillary  vessels  are  maintained  in  a  dilated  state  for 
weeks  and  months,  under  certain  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  vessels  of  tiie  conjunctiva  in  some 
forms  of  neuralgia.  Why  may  such  vessels  not  remain  long  in  the 
opposite  state?  Again,  permanent  contraction  of  various  muscles  by 
nervous  irregularity  is  well  known,  and  tends  te  support  the  possi** 
bility  of  the  conjecture.  Setting  aside  the  assumption  that  the 
paralysis  from  irritation  of  a  peripheral  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  is  conditioned  by  a  contracted  state  of  the  capillaries  either  of 
the  spinal  cord  or  of  the  moter  nerves,  or  of  the  muscles  themselves^ 
by  reflex  action,  through  the  intervention  of  the  spinal  centre ;  there 
are  yet  other  conjectures  which  may  be  entertained  on  the  subject, 
and  which  arc  equally  tenable  with  the  previous  one,  being  alike  in^ 
capable  of  disproval.  For  example,  acknowledging  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple that  the  walls  of  capillary  vessels  may  be  acted  upon  by  nsflex 
nervous  action,  it  may  be  held  that  the  supposed  outside  irritation  or 
morbid  impression  may  produce  paralytic  results  by  virtue  of  a  reflex 
depressing  or  paralytic  effect  upon  the  vaso-moter  nerves  of  the  para- 
lysed muscles,  the  '*  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  alone"  being  intern  un- 
cial ;  for  any  one  inspecting  the  relation  of  the  various  p<urtions  of  the 
sympathetic  system  to  each  other  along  the  back  of  the  abdomen, 
and  thorax,  and  their  connexion  with  the  large  bloodvessels,  may  easily 
conceive  the  existence  of  such  an  intercommunication  as  would  allow 
an  impression  te  be  conducted  from  any  one  part  of  the  sym pathetic 
tract  to  another,  without  the  spinal  centre  being  at  all  concerned  in  the 
transit. 
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Again,  aDother  conjeoitire  :  even  allowing  the  necessity  of  the  spinal 
cord  being  directly  concerned,  and,  as  it  were,  interposed  in  the  course 
taken  by  the  supposed  morbid  impression,  why  may  not  this  reflex 
paralysis  be  a  pathological  illustration  of  that  depressing  or  inhibitory 
effect  upon  the  nerve-structure  itself  of  the  spinal  centre  (apart  from 
it-s  contained  capillaries),  which  we  know  that  certain  impressions  upon 
an  afferent  nerve  may  produce  %  As  physiologists,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  fully  to  recognise  the  possibility  of  such  an  influence  being 
exercised ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  a  variety  of  pathological  facts 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  applications  of  this  principle.* 
What  this  influence,  so  exercised  on  the  centitd  nervous  material 
may  be,  or  how  it  necessitates  a  paralysis  of  motor  nerves  connected 
with  that  particular  part  of  the  nervous  centre,  is  another  and  further 
speculation.  This  entire  question  is  obviously  closely  allied  to  that 
general  one  before  alluded  to,  concerning  the  influence  possessed  by 
the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  upon  the  bloodvessels 
by  means  of  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  to  the  subject  of  nutrition  and 
secretion  as  phenomena  dependent  on  nervous  influence,  in  connexion 
with  which  the  Pri^  Essay  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Campbell,  of  America,  on 
the  "  Excito-secretory  System  of  Nerves,"  may  be  consulted.t 

Leroy  d'Etiolles,  at  page  124  of  his  work  before  noticed,  under 
the  heading  of  ''Hypotheses  sur  la  mani^ro  dont  se  produit  cette 
Paraplegic,"  asks  whether  it  would  be  reasonable  to  consider  that  in 
cases  of  pai*aplegia  from  disease  of  the  kidneys  this  affection  was 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  pus,  which  reacted  upon  the  spinal  cord, 
and  for  a  time  arrested  the  nervous  influx  1  This  suggestion,  not  by 
any  means  chimerical  in  some  cases,  accords  with  that  made  lately  by 
Dr.  Gull,  namely,  that  *'  instead  of  regarding  the  nerves  as  the  chan- 
nels through  which  the  cord  is  secondarily  affected  in  disease  of  the 

•  This  qaettion  of  inhlbttoiy  or  depretslog  Isflaeiice  exercised  t>7  minpreot  nenrea  on 
tbeir  nervous  centre^  Is  well  and  Ailly  commeDted  upon  by  Dr.  Bandfield  Jonei  in  the 
Britleh  Medical  Joomal,  February  5tb,  1859,  where  apposite  ailosions  to  yarioas  modem 
obeenrert  and  wriiers  on  the  »ut>)ect,  sueh  at  rflUger,  Litter,  Bemsrd,  Weber,  Kc^  are 
made,  with  nnmerout  relationt  of  pathological  catet  bearing  upon  and  iUuitrated  l»y  the 
tnt^eete. 

t  In  reference  to  this  subject,  we  may  quote  a  passage  or  two  fhun  the  antiq[uated 
but  by  far  ih>m  uninteresting  or  uninctrucUTe  works  of  Dr.  Anthony  Knck,  quondam 
Professor  at  Lcyden.  In  bis  *  Sialographia  et  ductuum  aquoforum  Anatome  Nots,* 
Logduni  Batarorum,  1696,  st  page  24,  **  De  SaliTE,**  after  tpetking  of  the  various  theories 
advsnced  in  explanation  of  the  secreUon  of  their  proper  fluid  by  the  salivary  glands,  and 
referring  to  the  y&y  nun>erous  nerves  distributed  to  the  glands,  much  more  than  is  enlA- 
cicnt  fbr  their  movement  and  relation,  he  proceeds  to  observe :  "  Si  ligatura  injidalur  in 
nenrum  ad  glinduism  tendentem,  aut  tranrversim  dissecetur  nervus,  non  tamen  ideo 
aecretionem  oesf  are  observimus,  scd  tardiorem  solum  modo  et  msgis  lentam  procedere.^ 
Agtin,  at  p.  16  of  hit  'Adenographia  Curiosa  et  Uteri  Foeminei  Anatome  Nova,*  LugdunI 
Batavcrum.  1696:  under  the  second  chapter,  *'I>e  Glandulis  Conglomeratis  Tulg6dlctis,**he 
has  the  following  passage:  **  Ductus  autem  hi  Lactiferi  soli  non  suflSciunt  ad  lac  eeocr^ 
nendum,  ted  simul  necessarium  Aiit,  per  nervos  numerosissimos,  ex  nervis  thoracSds 
oriundoe,  coplam  ypirituum  affluere,  lactis  secretionem  promoventium.  Constat  enim, 
obstmctis  compressione  nervis,  humorum  secretionem,  aliis  in  partibus,  aut  lentb  proce> 
dere,  aut  plan^  oeseare.**  Such  expressions  are  certainly  to  be  considered  remarkable,  as 
indicating  a  very  early  foreshadowing,  by  means  of  experimental  research,  of  much  that 
bat  in  quite  recent  times  received  /Vesh  and  more  explicit  attent  ion  concerning  the  secretory 
tyttem,  and  of  our  pretent  knowledge  of  the  dependence  of  the  tecretiont  upon  the 
bloodrettelt  and  nerves  dittribnted  to  the  glands  and  thiir  excretory  duett. 
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uriDarj  organs,  we  ought  rather  to  look  to  the  veins  or  the  blood  Usdj 
as  the  means  by  which  the  lesion  is  propagated,  and  instead  of  attri< 
bating  the  paraplegia  to  functional  depression  of  the  nervous  energies, 
to  refer  it  to  inflammatory  changes."  The  paraplegia  from  seminal 
losses  Leroy  d'Etiolles  considers  to  be  owing  to  perturbation  {ebranle- 
ment)  of  the  brain  and  the  large  expenditure  of  the  nervous  fluid,  as 
well  as  to  the  feebleness  resulting  from  an  exaggerated  secretion. 

Lecture  II.  is  devoted  to  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Beflex 
Paraplegia,  with  special  notice  of  "reflex  urinary  paraplegia  * — i.e.,  para- 
plegia arising  from  some  impression  or  irritation  in  the  urinary  organs, 
toi^otU  or  independent  of  structural  alteration  in  the  spinal  cord  or  its 
membranes.  The  before-mentioned  objections  advanced  by  Dr.  Gull*  to 
the  supposed  existence  of  such  a  form  of  disease  are  combated  (p.  31),  and 
it  is  concluded  that  the  facts  adduced  by  that  physician  do  not  prove,  as 
he  inferred,  that  wh^a  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs  causes  paraplegia, 
it  is  of  necessity  by  virtue  of  myelitis  being  produced ;  inasmuch  as,  by 
Dr.  QulVsown  showing,  the  spinal  cord  may,  even  in  cases  of  paraplegia 
where  the  cord  was  expected  to  be  diseased,  remain,  even  microscopicaUy, 
healthy.  Of  course  such  urinary  irritation  may  in  some  cases  l>e  con- 
nected with  myelitis  by  the  propagation  of  some  inflammation  of  a 
vein  fnom  the  urinary  organs  to  a  vein  of  the  spinal  cord;t  "or," 
again,  the  urinary  disease  and  the  paraplegia  may  be  merely  associated, 
and  only  related  as  having  some  cause  in  the  diseased  spinal  cord,  com- 
mon to  them  both. 

In  diagnosing  the  form  of  paraplegia  termed  ^  urinary^  from  that 
produced  by  myelitis,  Dr.  B.-S€quard  introduces  the  following  inte- 
resting table  (p.  33),  giving  a  synoptical  view  of  the  various  (we  sup- 
pose generaUy)  observed  differential  symptoms : 

Urinaiy  Paraplegia,  Paraplegia  from  Myelitic. 

1.  Preceded  by  an  affection  of  the  1.  Usually  no  disease  of  the  urinary 
bladder,  kidneys,  or  prostate.]:  organs,  except  as  a  consequence  of  the 

paralgsii.X 

2.  Usually  lower  limhs  alone  para-  2.  Usually  other  parts  paralysed 
lysed.  besides  the  lower  limbs. 

3.  No  gradual  extension  of  the  pa-  3.  Most  frequentljr  a  gradual  ex- 
ralysis  upwards.  tension  of  the  paralysis  upwards. 

4.  Usually  incomplete  paralysis.  4.  Very  frequently  paralysis  com- 

plete. 

5.  Some  muscles  more  paralysed  5.  Degree  of  paralysis  same  in  the 
than  others. f  various  muscles  of  lower  limbs. 

•  See  p.  887. 

t  We  know  of  oonlj  one  ease  of  what  appeared  to  be  urinary  reflex  paraplegia,  in  which 
dlseate  of  an  Intenrening  yein  appeared  to  propagate  diseaae  to  the  cord  ftom  pelvic 
▼isoera.  It  may  he  a  point  for  coniideratJon  whether  myelitis  ooenrring  in  old-standing 
disease  of  the  vinary  organs,  may  not  he  of  the  nature  of  what  are  caUed  **  secondary 
deposits.*' 

X  Dr.  Grayes  (loc.  oit)  mentions  that,  according  to  his  obserTati<m,  in  reflex  para- 
plegia, the  mine  is  torbid,  scanty,  and  voided  oftener  than  nsoal,  bat  that  he  had  *'nerer 
•ten  U  in  any  o<ue  decidedly  ammoniacal,  even  in  the  advanced  itaget  qf  Ihe  disease,  and 
tehen  tkepa*ient  was  completely  bed-riddenT 

}  GraTes  (\oe.  dt.  p.  418)  says  that  this  reflex  paraplegia  in  aU  cases  assames  a 
creeping  form,  and  ••  generaUy  appears  at  first  in  one  limb,  and  afterwards  in  the  other.- 

68-xxix.  '8 
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Urinary  PtrrapUffU.  PmmpUgiafNfm  MyMi§. 

6.  Reflex  po^ror  neither  mnoh  i»-  C.  Eeflftxpow«roftemlo64|Or80Bi»i^ 
creased  nor  completelj  lost.  times  rnuoh  increased. 

7.  Bladder  and  rectniu  rarely  para-  7.  Bladder  and  rectum  usually  pa- 
iysed,  or  at  least  only  slightly  so.  ralysed  completely  or  nearly  so. 

8.  Spasms  in  paralysed  muscles  8.  Always  spasms,  or  at  least 
extremely  Tare.  twitchiuffs. 

9.  Very  rarely  ^mmos  in  the  spine,  9.  Always  some  d^reeof  p«n  ex- 
dither  spotttaneeosly  or  caused  by  isting,  spontaaeonsly  or  ewed  by 
pressure,  cold,  &e.  extend  excitation. 

10.  No  feelinff  of  pain  or  oonstcifi*  10»  Usually  a  feeltnff  as  if  a  ooid 
iion  round  the  abdomen  or  chest>  was  tied  tijghtly  arouna  the  body  at 

the  upper  limit  of  the  paralysis. 

11.  No  formication,  no  pricking,  no  11.  Always  formications  or  prick- 
^tisagreeabte  sensation  of  cold  or  heat,      ing,  or  both,  and  veij  often  sensations 

of  neat  and  ooid. 

12.  AjuestinBia  me-t  12.  Ansstbcmyeiy  frequent,  and 

always,  at  lemt,  numbaeas. 

13.  Usually  obstinate  gastric  de-  13.  Gasirio  digestion  good,  unless 
raBgement4  the   myelitis  has  extended  high  up 

the  cord. 

14.  Great  changes  in  the  degree  of  14.  'Ameliorations  very  rare,  and 
the  paralysis,  corresponding  to  changes  not  following  changes  in  the  condition 
in  tne  disease  of  the  urinary  oraans.  of  the  urinary  organs. 

15.  Cure  frequantly  aod  rapidly  ob*  15.  Freqaioitly  a  slow  and  geadiud 
tained,  or  taking  jJaoe  spontaneously  promas  towuda  aiatal  issue;  very 
after  a  notable  amelioration  or  cure  of  rarely  a  complete  coca. 

the  urinary  affection. 

Suohave  the  diBtufbetive  fioattires  widdi  the  aoilior  eaiabUflhes  as 
in  the  main  obaervable  batwaen  the  two  claoaeo  of  diseaae  in<}uastioB% 
Not,  ve  suppose,  that  he  intends  it  to  be  onderstood  that  every  one 
of  the  enumerated  peculiarities  are  observable  in  each  case,  but  that, 
hj  comparing  a  large  nomber  of  cases  belonging  to  one  or  other  cate- 
gory, such  distinctions  ar^  on  the  whole,  capable  of  beng  made;  just 
as  wa  may  state  that  stoae  in  the  bladder  produoea  paia  at  the  end  of 
the  penis,  or  that  pain  at  the  knee  is  a  symptom  of  diseased  hip-joint, 
or  that  epileptic  fits  are  attended  by  biting  of  the  tongue  or  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  without  affirming  that  such  attendants  are  invariablj 
necessary  for  the  identification  of  those  various  diseases. 

As  i-egards  the  state  of  the  muscles  in  reflex  parapl^;ia,  they  do 
170T,  as  a  rule,  become  atrophied,  although  exceptions  to  this  exist. 

The  author  th^  reviewing  the  chatacteristic  symptoms  of  eaeh  form 
of  parsp^ia,  goes  on  (page  35}  to  indicate  how  a  reflex  paraplegia  is 
to  be  contra-distinguished  from  paraplegia  resulting  from  (1)  myelitis; 
{2)  meningitifl ;  (3)  pressnee  by  a  tunoiuv  diseased  bo&e,  &c.;  (4)  to- 

-•  In  Mr.  Stanley's  juper  baton  tMwMi  U,  Mr.  Omt  speste  ot**tk  peeiill«r  IMiag 
«f  tight  wires  or  coid^'  as  exfeUogr  Qn  omss  of  reflex  pvapUgi*)  In  dUfcrent  direotlOM 
'**  through  the  limbt."    This  syDptom  is  not  usually  observed  or  alluded  to. 

t  111  most  of  th»  CMet  aMooed  by  Mr.  Staal^  as  iUMtraitag  reflsoc  parapleiria,  it  ia 
■^baervabie  thai  atoMtioa  -was  greaitly  afflietod :  aa  maek  ao  la  the  malori^  of  cases  aa 
41m  niaseiilar  powar.- 

t  We  baYe  been  for  a  long  period  watching  m  ease  of  rcHaac  nteaflf  parapiegte,  meal 
prabehly  arising  at  the  onset  fhim  stoae  in  the  htdney,  in  wfaloh  the  AmctlOBa  of  the 
atomaehbasreaairerbeea  setiooalirdistwbad.  la-thla  caae  theta  ia 
Ahesia  below  the  knees. 
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movr  in  tlM  guf  mnfcter  of  tiie  spinal  ooaed;  (5)  l^wteria,  which 
Tariefy  is  oonridcred,  as  it  is  by  L«roy  d'Etiolles,  to  be  probably  bat  a 
reflex  paxaly«s;  (6)  seminal  kases;  (7)  h»monhi^  within  the  spinal 
canal;  (S)  hwnorrhage  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  oord ;  (9)  ^inal 
oongestion;  (10)  spinal  effhsion;*  (11)  non-inflanunatory  softening; 
(12)  obstades  in  the  oirciilation  of  blood  in  the  aorta  or  in  its  prin- 
cipal ramifieatiouB  in  the  pelvis  (gen^cally  on  anena^-an) ;  (13)  presBoi^ 
on  nervea  in  1^  p^vis^f 

We  confess  to  a  disappointment  in  not  finding  any  remarkfl  offered 
with  regard  to  a  form  of  paraplegia  which  at  various  times  and  by 
numerous  writers  has  been  supposed  to  exist,  but  regarding  which 
there  i^pears  but  little  recent  evidence  or  experience  of  a  strictly  pre- 
cise or  satisfactory  nature.  We  allude  to  paraplegia  occasioned  by 
disease  ^  wkkm  the  oranvam.**  That  our  older  pathologists  recognised 
this  form  of  paralysis,  may  be  gathered  from  Morgagni,  who  in  hia 
work,  *  De  Sedibus  et  Oausis  Morborum,'  in  Section  VI.  Cft  his  Chap- 
ter I.  (on  ikie  Diseases  of  the  Head),  describes  •*  the  lower  limbs,  as  fer 
as  related  to  muscular  action,"  as  being  paralytic,  owing  to  a  scirrhous 
state  of  the  cerebellum  ;  and  a  case  is  mentioned  by  Bonetus,  in  his 
'  Sepulchretum,'  voL  ii.  p.  369,  of  parapl^a  following  spasm  from 
effusion  into  the  cerebral  Tentricle  and  "dryness^  of  the  brain. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  August,  1814,  Mr.  H.  Earle  suggested,  in 
reforenee  to  a  case  which  had  &]len  under  his  care  in  the  year  1811, 
that  the  paraplegia  depended  possibly  "  on  some  morbid  a£fection  of 
Ihe  brain  or  its  membranes,  v^ich  rendered  it  incsmable  of  transmit- 
ting its  influence  to  the  extreme  parts  of  tiie  body.  This  statement 
may  be  seen  in  a  communication  made  by  him  at  page  10  of  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  'Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,*  1815,  Apropos 
of  a  review  which  had  appeared  in  the  same  periodical  upon  Mr.  Bayn- 
ton's  *  Essay  on  the  Cure  of  Crooked  Spine.'  Jjater  on.  Dr.  Baillie  re- 
cognised this  variety  of  paraplegia,  f    This  gentleman  read  a  paper  at 

*  It  U  poHlUe  w»mi^  Bippwe  tliKt  iiiid«r  eertain  clffenmeliaees  tht  spliiid  e^ 
aetniOlj  o(wipr«SM(i(ioMtoh«Y»ito  fiB«tieM  poraljrted)  by  mtou  flnidefkHed  wttfato  the 
spinal  cavity,  but  wecaimot  belp  thinking  such  a  contingency  to  be  rare ;  the  mere  preseoce 
€f  fluid  oBlflWe  the  oord  (unless  the  entire  spinal  arachnoid  and  the  cerebral  araohnoSd 
MTPitics  bo  so  Adl  as  to  prvrent  tiie  yielding  whteh  wMdd  be  expevienoed  by  tmoh  fluid, 
to  the  oolIectlTe  movements  of  the  cord  and  that  predaeed  by  the  palsatiea  of  its 
vessels)  would  appear  but  little  able  to  produce  an  effect  sufficient  to  paralyse  mobility 
md  seassAieii.  We  do  n«t  find  the  prediction  of  Dr.  Maty  verlfled  with  regard  to  para- 
plegia ftooi  the  piessnra  of  eltased  flidd  in  the  thto*  vettetaniUs,  who  thoi«bt  it  might 
eventually  be  possible  so  clearly  to  diagnoee  the  symptoms  aiising  fhua  snob  pressuv^  that 
surgeons  would  trepan  the  spine  for  its  removal. 

t  Cbncenrfng  this  dtiferenoe  between  the  symptoms  of  paraidegia  of  a  reflex  kind  and  that 
ftauothersooreea,  it  is  of  interest  to  reOr  as  fturtaohaa  Mr;  Stanley's  paper  belbre  adverted 
to,  where,  foreseeing  thediflleulty  of  the  tnt^eet,  he  observes  at  the^olose<p.  279) :  **But  ia 
the  present  paper  I  have  simply  intended  to  illustrate  by  a  variety  of  Ikots  the  redprooal 
connexion  between  the  kidneys  and  the  spinal  cord,  of  the  importance  of  vrhlch  there  can 
be  no  dottbt,  when  we  eoMider  tha*  mUU  bp  more  exatt  abttrvatkm  cmr  dttMymmta  is 
improved,  cotes  of  parol^Ha  to  lAe  lower  limbe  may  be  t^Amitted  to  v  in  mU<*  ^^^*'*^ 
Jbd  fmcertoin  whether  U  U  a  dUta$e(fihe  tpinal  cord  or  qf  the  kidnetf  to  «W<*  ow 
irtaimetU  ahomtd  he  direetod. 

X  See  VOL  i.  of  Wardrop^  edition  ef  Us  works,  1«2«,  pag»  2.  «nd  also  the  Medici 
Transaottons  pabUshed  by  the  CoUege  of  Fhyeicians,  vol.  t1.  USO. 
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the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  November,  1 81 7,  in  which  he  observes  :* 
*'  In  adults,  however,  when  there  has  been  no  accident  affecting  the  spine 
by  outward  violence,  paraplegia,  I  believe,  depends  most  commonly  in  a 
great  measure  upon  a  disease  affecting  the  brain  itself.  This  opinion  I 
have  entertained  for  several  years,  and  some  other  medical  men  have 
likewise  held  the  same  opinion*"  (alluding  to  Sir  H.  Halford,  Mr.  Cope- 
land,  and  Sir  J.  Earle).  He  does  not  deny  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
paraplegia  from  disease  within  the  spinal  cavity,  but  looks  upon  it  as 
being  very  rare.  He  also  thinks  that  the  spinal  marrow  may  be  pressed 
upon  by  fluid  thrown  out  "  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain,"  which 
may  '<  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  theca  vertebralis."  It  is  true  that,  at 
page  22,  he  remarks  that  he  had  not  had  much  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  morbid  appearances  in  paraplegia.  At  page  24,  he 
says,  "  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  in  those  cases  of  paraplegia  in 
which  the  brain  is  found  to  be  diseased,  the  morbid  affection  extends  to 
both  hemispheres  of  the  brain ;  but  this  point  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
a  great  number  of  diasectiona"  These  opinions  of  Dr.  Baillie  were  evi- 
dently opi)06ed  to  those  of  many  of  hb  contemporaries;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  one  whose  opportunities  and  whose  powers  of 
observation  were  so  good,  was  led  to  adopt  such  views.  Can  it  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that,  in  those  days,  the  spinal  cavity  was 
even  less  opened  after  death  than  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Copeland,  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Baillie,  had  referred  in  his 
*  Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseased  Spine,* 
1815  (p.  10),  to  the  **  other  cases  of  palsy  of  the  lower  limbs,  the 
cause  of  which,  is  connected  with  some  derangement  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain."  Moreover,  the  reader  curious  on  this  subject,  will  find 
a  lengthy  comment  on  Paraplegia,  "  as  dependent  on  some  morbid 
alteration  of  structure  in  the  encephalon,"  by  Mr.  H.  Earle,  in  the 
thirteenth  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society*  (1827),  p.  616.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Earle  refers 
to  the  cases  which  he  had  noticed  in  the  year  1815,  as  above  cited. 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  however,  as  is  seen  from  his  work  on  '  Pathological 
and  Practical  Besearohes  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain,'  had  evidently  not 
assured  himself  with  regard  to  this  question  of  parapl^ia,  as  a  result  of 
disease  of  the  cerebrum.  At  p.  320  of  his  third  edition,  when  speaking 
of  the  various  classes  of  efymptoms  connected  with  organic  cerebral  disease^ 
be  observes,  with  regard  to  the  paralytic  ones,  that  one  form  maybe  that 
of  paraplegia,  in  which  case  the  cerebellum  or  tuber  annulare  is  affected. 
Subsequently,  however,  he  says,  <' It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  cases  of 
this  class,  with  paraplegia,  are  rather  unsatisfactory  from  want  of 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  spinal  coixl;".and,  furthermore, 
"perhaps  it  may  be  considered  as  a  point  not  yet  ascertained,  whether 
pairaplegia  ever  arises  from  disease  confined  to  the  bi-ain.** 

Professor  Alison,  we  find,  associated  paraplegia  with  oerebi-al  disease 
in  some  cases ;+  and  quite  recently.  Dr.  Watson  (1857),  at  p.  502  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  '  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,' 
observes : 

»  8e«  Transmctions,  toI.  vI.  1820,  p.  17. 
t  Bee  hlf  OotUBes  of  Patbologf ,  1844,  p.  69S. 
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"Paraplegia,  that  condition  in  which  all  the  parts  bdow  a  transverse  line 
are  paralysed,  though  it  sometimes  results  from  cerebral  disease,  is  much  more 
commonly  the  consequence  of  mischief  in  the  spine." 

Again,  at  p.  702,  Dr.  Watson  says  : 

''In  the  other  form,  the  paraplegia  or  the  diminished  sensibility  seems  to 
have  an  encephalic  origin,  and  its  apparent  causes  are  such  as  operate  upon 
the  nervous  svstem  generally — mental  and  moral  causes — ^influences  which 
tend  to  lower  the  nervous  energy.  No  definite  or  appreciable  change  presents 
itself  in  the  spinal  cord;  but  subarachnoid  effusions,  collections  of  fluid  in 
the  cerebral  ventricles,  with  general  wasting  perhaps,  or  general  softness,  or 
general  induration  of  the  nervous  substance,  are  frequent  attendants  on  this 
condition." 

No  less  an  authority  than  Romberg,  recognises  the  very  occasional 
existence  of  the  paraplectic  form  of  cerebi^  paralysis,  especially  in 
diseases  of  tbe  medulla  oblongata,  cerebeUum,  pons  Varolii,  and  in 
chronic  hydrocephalus  ;  and  quotes  from  Qolis'  work  on  the  '  Diseases 
of  Children,'  in  support  of  his  statements.*  Lastly,  Dr.  Bright,  when 
speaking  of  symptoms  produced  by  effusion  of  blood  within  the 
cranium,  afber  remarking  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  decided  instance 
of  paraplegia  from  this  cause,  proceeds  to  say — "  Gases  occur  where 
paralysis  of  the  two  lower  extremities  has  appeared  to  depend  on  other 
diseases  or  injury  in  the  brain ;  but  of  these  we  should  be  somewhat 
sceptical,  from  the  obvious  sources  of  error  to  which  they  are  liable, 
amongst  which  the  unobserved  or  the  imsought  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  its  membranes  are  the  most  to  be  suspected." 

Most  likely  in  many  of  the  cases  observed,  from  which  the  exist* 
ence  of  cerebral  paraplegia  was  inferred,  organic  changes  in  the  cord 
would  have  been  recognised,  had  the  appliances  which  we  now  possess 
for  minuter  scrutiny  of  organic  tissues  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
observers.  Possibly  also  this  pathological  view  may  have  received 
force  from  the  beb'ef  untenably  entertained  by  several  anatomists  of 
i*epute,  as  by  Sauoerotte,  Foville,  Bouillaud,  Pinel,  Grandchamps, 
Serres,  <fcc.,  that  the  corpus  striatum,  presided,  as  it  were,  over  the 
movements  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  upper  ones  being  dominated 
by  the  optic  thalami. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  consider  in  this  place 
the  various  arguments  r^arding  paraplegia  from  cerebral  causes  which 
might  with  propriety  be  iu:ged  as  well  far  as  against.f  We  have  only 
introduced  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  it  was  not 
without  reason  that  we  exi>ected  Dr.  Brown*  B6quard  to  have  takea 
notice  of  it,  and  to  show  that  it  is  a  question  which  has  received 
such  attention  from  others  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  fnll  and  particular  con- 
sideration. 

Emphatic  warnings  as  to  the  limits  of  space  conceded  to  this  article 
forbid  our  enlarging,  as  we  might  profitably  do,  upon  what  Dr.  Brown- 
•Sequard  has  written  on  the  various  subjects  comprehended  under  the  se* 

•  Loc.  dt.  pp.  9S1  and  9*7. 
t  AtkenUon  may  be  direeted  to  a  case  reeently  reoorded  by  Laborde,  In  whiob  inoom- 
plete  paraplegia,  In  addition  to  amaaroiU  and  paralysis  of  the  vagos  nerve,  was  pro- 
duced by  oysU  In  the  brain.    See  Sydenham  Society's  Year  Book,  1«C0,  p.  1*2,  as  cited 
itoui  L'Uulon  M^dloale,  137, 1859. 
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parate  headings  which  wehayenamed  above;  weare  eonseqaentlj obliged^ 
in  respect  of  them,  to  abridge  what  we  shoald  have  had  pleasure  ia 
describing  in  extensd,  and  for  the  remainder  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  original.  Among  other  points  of  interest  he  will  perceive  (p.  41) 
that  our  author  looks  upon  the  so-called  cases  of  '*  idiopathic'*  para- 
plegia as  eseentially  reflex  in  character,  or  dependent  upon  some  real 
affidotion  (congestion,  serous  effusion,  ke.)  of  the  spinal  eord;  although 
even  after  death  it  may  be  not  possible  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the 
paraplegia. 

He  will  also  perceive  that  the  forms  of  paraplctgia  sometimes  found 
connected  with  rheumatism,  gont,  fevers,  cholera,  dec,  are,  according 
to  oiir  author,  most  frequently  to  be  attributed  to  serous  effusions  within 
the  spinal  canal,  or  to  venous  congestion,  or  sometimes  to  reflex  action. 
As  regards  "  prognosis**  of  reflex  paraplegia,  the  author  observes  : 
"  Of  the  two  forms  of  reflex  paraplegia,  one  of  whicli  depends  upon  an  in- 
sufficiency of  nutrition  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  other  upon  an  alteration  of 
nutrition  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  the  first  is  almost  always  curable 
when  the  external  irritation  whieh  has  caused  it  has  eeased  ;  while  the  seeond 
is  very  frequently  inourable,  whotfasr  its  external  oanee  has  ceased  or  not.  It 
is,  therefore,  moi&  important  for  the  prognosis,  to  asoertain  ff  there  has  been 
or  not  a  rapid  atrophy  of  muscles  in  cases  of  reflex  paraplegia.'* 

The  questkm  of  ^treatment"  of  reflex  paraidegia  takes  up  thirteen 
pages,  and,  in  addition  'to  the  obvious  consideration  of  the  urinary 
irritation,  is  itself  specially  brought  forward  under  two  headings,  in 
reference  to  the  paralysis.  FirtUi^ — with  a  view  to  the  prevention  or 
diminution  of  the  transmission  ef  any  Bervons  influence  from  the 
diseased  part  to  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  paral3r8ing  the  sensitive  nerves 
by  injecting  narootics  (belladomHt  and  opium)  into  the  bladder,  vagina, 
rectum,  and  by  their  internal  use  also.  JSmmdly — with  a  view  of  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  spinal  eord  itself.  This  is  to  be^ 
sought  in  the  use  of  revuleives  (as  reoommonded,  it  will  be  remembered, 
by  Graves  and  others),  cold,  and  galvanism,  i^nts  which  seem  to  have 
this  effect  owing  to  their  inducing  excessive  oontractioB  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  cord  in  the  first  instance,  and  subseqaeDtiy  and,  in  conse- 
quence, their  dilatation,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  mus^ 
cular  action — ^relaxation  being  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  previous 
contraction.  We  also  must  enjoin  ^frequent  recumbeoi^  on  the  baok  (the 
limbs  being  held  up  so  as  to  &vour  gravitation),  and  resort  to  remedies 
calculated  to  increase  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  cord,  and  so  to  inten- 
sify its  vital  properties,  as  sulphur  (md  strychnia,  the  latter  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  tlm  faculty  as  well  by  its  power  of  increasing  the  quantify 
of  blood  in  the  spinal  c<Nrd,a8  by  its  power  of  acting  in  a  special  and  direct 
manner  upon  the  structure  of  the  cord,  independently  of  the  amount 
of  blood  therein  contained.*     The  deficnent  nutrition  of  the  cord  must 

'  •  Dr.  OrATM  in  the  itrongest  teniis  reoommends  the  use  of  strfohaia  conthraed  "  tmliZ 
$ame  tmHbiefffeam  the  fffgUmUproAtoed,**  wkiea.9iii9tnr  ia  to  h^  Nsortcd  to,  h  weU  in- 
temallj  as  in  the  form  of  iMiths.  Graves,  however,  counsels  reconrse  to  stimulant  liniments 
and  blisters  to  tlie  legs  and  tbigbs  in  tbe  first  instance  and  before  the  above  remedies  are 
tried;  bot  be  denemces  their  appUoation  to  the  back  or  loins  ae  being  highly  annoying 
and  quite  mefllcacioas.  The  aso  of  merouxy  in  reflex  paraplegia  ie  spoken  of  by  the  same-. 
Mthor  as  *^  decidedly  iiUuioos.*'    We  ra«y  here  notice  that  S>r,  Wateon,  in  the  tariicit 
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alao  be  racratsed  by  suitable  food ;  and  the  muscnkr  atropby  an<f 
ooDsequent  dimmntion  of  irritability  (effects  of  ovtsr^rest)  must  be 
oonnteraoted  by  aach  remedies  as  galvanism,  sbampooiog,  &c.  The 
application  of  heat  and  cold,  sometimes  alternately,  to  the  skin,  and  of 
revulsives  to  the  lower  limbs,  must  be  made,  though  their  applica* 
tion  to  the  region  of  the  spine  (as  Graves  suggested)  is  of  much  lesa 
utility. 

Lecture  IIL  is  appropriated  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
paraplegia  arising  irom  myelitis,  meningitis,  and  simple  congestion  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes — a  form  of  paralysis  in  all  respects 
quite  distinct,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  from  the  reflex  variety.  Id 
this  chapter,  also,  an  interesting  comparison  (p.  61)  is  drawn  between 
the  symptoms  caused  by  myelitis  limited  to  a  small  extent  of  the 
dorsal  region  at  its  middle  part,  and  those  from  myelitis  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  cord ;  violent  spasms  in  the  paralysed  limbs  existing  in 
the  former  variety,  as  in  oases  of  fractured  spine,  tumours,  &c. ;  and 
but  Htde  or  none  in  the  latter,  exc^  under  certain  circumstances* 
The  salient  points  of  difiference  between  myelitis,  meningitis,  and  spinal 
congestion  are  well  shown,  being  classified  (pp.  71—73)  according  to  the 
variety  of  phenomena  respectivdy  presented  by  the  three  kinds  of  ner- 
Tous  conductors — ^motor  (better  called  volitional),  sensory,  and  vaso- 
motor— existing  in  the  apinai  cord.  Thus,  as  regards  the  meter  or  vo- 
iiiUmal  conductors,  we  find  that,  as  paralysis  and  cramps  result  from 
their  excitation,  these  symptoms  are  in  myelitis  mere  frequent  and  com- 
plete than  in  meningitis  or  spinal  congestion,  inasnrach  as  in  this  disease 
(myeHtis)  the  number  of  motor  conductors  submitted  to  alteration,  as 
well  as  the  degree  of  excitation,  is  greater;  the  chief  cause  of  paralysia 
in  meningitis  and  congestion  being  pressure  (which  is  of  course  very 
Tariabie)  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  the  narrow  eands  through  which  th^ 
pass  out  of  the  spinal  cavity.  The  rigid  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  tfa^ 
'^  back"  in  meningitis  seems  to  be  due  to  reflex  action,  as  in  tetanus. 

As  respects  conductors  of  senmtive  impresnons,  it  seems  to  be  the 
rule,  that  it  is  in  cases  of  myelitis  that  we  have  the  frequent  "  refe- 
rence** of  various  sensations  so  well  known  (formication,  tingling^ 
heat,  dec.)  to  the  ddn  and  othw  parts  of  paralysed  parts  ;  whilst  it  is 
in  (uncomplicated)  meningitis  and  congestion  that  this  referring  of  sen- 
sations is  "  almost  null."  This  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  oondoctors  of  aenaaticm  where  they  pass  out  of  tiie 
spine  are  not  at  all,  or  very  slightly,  excitable  from  pressure.  Then, 
as  regards  alteration  of  "  vaao-nuOor  nerves  f  in  myelitis  the  efiects  of 
excitation  of  these  nerves  are  very  striking,  as  shown  by  morbid 
changes  in  the  urine,  the  formation  of  sloughs,  rapid  atrophy  of 
muscles,  serous  infiltrations,  &c. ;  and  these  effects,  specially  alkalinity 
of  the  urine,  are  more  remariLable  than  in  cases  of  meningi^s  or 
spinal  congestion.     Oftentimes  in  all  three  affections,  in  the  neigh- 

emotion  of  his  Leotocs  (toL  L  p.  529).  had  aUttded,  in  speiddiigr  of  the  »o  of  •tryebBiUin 
paraplegta,  to  **  tome  striking  inrtanoes  of  reooTcry  from  paraplegia  wider  the  udiibitto 
of  this  drogr.-  He  goes  on  to  lay,"  No  good  oan  reasoaahlj  be  ezpeoted  ftom  it,hnt  mmHk 
harm,  onlees  the  oocd  be  ftf  from  orgnic  din  me." 
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bourhood  of  some  part  where  the  effects  of  excitation  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  are  observed,  the  results  of  paralysis  of  these  nerves  are  notice- 
able, such  as  dilatation  of  bloodvessels,  iacreased  heat,  abundant  perspi- 
ratioQ,  &c, 

A  few  words  only  suffice  for  the  "  prognosis'*  of  subacute  or  chronic 
myelitis  in  the  doi*sAl  or  lumbar  region.  This  variety,  different  from 
that  of  acute  myelitis,  is  described  (p.  74)  as  almost  dways  capable  of 
being  arrested  and  sometimes  cured,  although  perhaps  in  all  oases  some 
results  of  the  paraplegia  may  remain,  such  as  diminished  capacity  in 
directing  the  movements  of  the  lower  limbs. 

The  subject  of  ''Treatment"  of  myelitis,  meningitis,  and  spinal 
congestion  occupies  the  remainder  of  this  Lecture. 

As  regards  the  former  disease,  treatment  is  directed  to  consist  of 
means  tending  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  spinal  cord. 
Recumbency  should  be  prohibited,  the  limbs  kept  as  hot  as  possible, 
the  hot  douche  frequently  applied  to  the  spine,  or  the  cold  shower 
bath,  followed  instantaneously  by  friction,  so  as  to  produce  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  of  the  skin ;  dry  cupping  to  the  spine.  If  the  myelitis 
arise  from  caries  or  other  organic  affection  of  the  spine,  then  the 
cautery,  moxa%  &o.,  to  the  diseased  spot  will  be  in  requisition. 
Touching  internal  remedies,  on  the  same  principle,  those  endowed  with 
the  property  of  diminishing  congestion  of  the  spinal  cord  are  to  be 
exhibited,  especially  belladonna  and  ergot  of  rye— -remedies  which 
(dilating  the  pupils)  strongly  excite  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  and 
diminish  the  reflex  power  of  the  spinal  marrow,  by  lessening  the 
contained  amount  of  blood.*  If^  after  six  or  eight  weeks  of  this 
treatment  no  good  follows,  then  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  to  be 
added;  and  if  the  coexistence  of  meningitis  also  be  suspected  from 
the  outset  of  the  disease,  this  drug  must  be  given  from  the  first  For 
the  purpose  of  alleviating  pain  and  general  soothing,  those  remedies 
which,  like  opium,  induce  spinal  congestion,  are  to  be  avoided ;  conium, 
Indian  hemp,  hyoscyamus,  especially  the  latter,  being,  on  the  contrary, 

*  Respecting  the  use  of  ergot  of  rye,  which  of  Ute  yean  has  obtained  some  celebrity 
in  certain  cases  of  disease  or  derangement  of  the  ftinctions  of  the  spisal  cord,  It  is  of 
interest  to  notice  that  the  earliest  systematic  notice  of  its  use  in  such  cases  with  wtiich 
we  are  conversant,  is  the  reference  to  it  in  a  oommanlcation  by  Dr.  Payan,  of  Aix 
(Boucbes  du  Rhone),  to  the  Revue  HMiosIe,  1889,  tome  i.  p.  857,  in  which  he  suggests 
that  the  Talae  of  its  therapeutical  use  as  a  qnickener  of  uterine  action,  as  also  in 
amenorrhoea,  passive  nterine  hsemorrhage,  paralysis  c^the  bladder,  fcc,  is  due  to  its  primary 
action  upon  the  spinal  cord,  from  which  nenres  of  sensibility  and  motion  addressed  to  these 
orgiins  atTected  by  the  ergot,  are  derived ;  and  quotes  four  cases  of  paraplegia,  in  which 
very  remarkable,  and  in  some  cases  very  rapid  cures  or  benefit  was  produced  by  its 
administration  in  the  form  of  infusion.  We  cannot  here  go  into  the  consideratioo  of 
these  cases,  which  are  titled  as  follows : — 1.  Chronic  Paraplegia  without  Orgnnic  Lesion 
of  the  Spinal  Cord :  use  of  ergot  of  rye ;  cure.  3.  Paraplegia  consecutive  to  a  Com- 
motion of  the  Spinal  Cord,  uselessly  treated  in  dllTercnt  ways ;  cured  by  ergot  of  rye. 
3.  Enfeeblement  of  the  Lower  Extremities,  following  Potts*  Spinal  Disease:  ergot  of 
rye ;  perceptible  amelioratioo.  In  these  cases  the  remedy  was  administered,  however, 
under  the  supposition  that  no  inflammatory  action  about  the  spinal  cord  existed,  its 
disturbance  of  function  being  attributed  to  a  **  want  of  action,**  **  manque  d*aotion  sans 
lesions  organiques,**  an  **  inertio  de  la  moelle,**  &c,  this  remedy  being  supposed  only 
useful  in  cases  requiring  stimulation  of  the  oigans  enervated  by  the  spinal  oord,  cases 
in  which  the  cord  requires  awakening  fhmi  its  stupor.  Dr.  Payan's  explanation  of  the 
utility  of  this  remedy  will  be  seen  to  diifer  essentially  ih>m  that  given  by  Brown-5<^uard. 
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freely  used.  Of  coarse  the  morbid  alterations  in  the  kidney,  bladder, 
&c.,  demand  individual  and  particular  consideration ;  and  constipation, 
with  its  too  frequently  attendant  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal 
cord,  must  be  sedulously  combated ;  nutritious  diet  and  moderate  exer- 
cise not  being  neglected. 

Of  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  meningitis  and  spinal  congestion 
much  the  same  may  be  said  as  of  myelitis.  Meningitis  is,  however, 
more  open  to  cure  than  the  latter  disease,  and  blisters  and  iodide  of 
potassium  are  particulariy  serviceable  in  its  treatment.  If  much 
effusion  into  the  spiaal  canal  exist,  diuretics  are  necessary.*  Spinal 
congestion,  if  of  very  long  standing,  is  very  difficult  of  cure. 

The  treatment  of  the  sloughs,  ulcerations,  d^c,  so  frequently  accom- 
panying paraplegia  from  myelitis,  and  the  result  of  altered  nutrition 
from  irritation  of  vaso-motor  nerves,  has  been  already  alluded  to.  (See 
p.  384.) 

Lecture  the  "  Fourth"  and  last  (p.  84)  is  concerned  with  the  symp- 
toms and  treatment  of  various  other  forms  of  paraplegia — such  as  those 
arising  from  white  non-inflammatory  softening  of  the  spinal  cord, 
hfismorrhage,  tumours,  &o, ;  with  a  review  of  the  symptoms  of  para- 
plegia in  general,  and  with  *'  condusions.** 

In  paraplegia  from  white  aqfimingf  the  result  commonly  of  inter- 
rupted supply  of  blood  from  alterations  in  the  bloodvessels,  &c.,  we  have 
marked  absence  of  pain  in  the  spine  or  limbs,  or  of  cramps  or  spasms  in 
the  legs.  At  first  there  is  great  weakness,  especially  at  the  knee  and 
ankle,  tottering,  &o, ;  then  the  paralysis  becomes  much  more  marked, 
and  sensibility  throughout  the  legs  and  pain  over  the  sphincters  much 
diminished;  the  urine  being  but  rarely  changed.  2%6  temperature  of 
the  legs  ie  generaUy  much  increased. 

The  panplegia  fh)m  hasmorrhage  may  be  distinguished  by  its  sudden- 
ness, by  pain  at  the  affidcted  part  of  the  spine,  both  as  well  without  as 
with  pressure  upon  the  spot,  and  by  pain  in  those  parts  of  the  body  sup- 
plied by  nerves  from  the  region  of  the  cord  which  is  implicated.  The 
sphincters  are  almost  always  quite  paralysed  from  the  very  first.  Not 
rarely  myelitis  occurring  around  the  hsemorrhage  implicates  the  symp- 
toms; and,  of  course,  if  the  hiemorrhage  be  confined  to  the  lateral 
half  of  the  grey  matter,  we  have  loss  of  motion  in  the  side  of  the 
body  corresponding  to  the  hiemorrhage,  and  loss  of  sensibility  on  the 
opposite  side.  Hasmorrhage  into  the  grey  matter  is  from  the  first 
attended  by  diminution  of  the  sensibility.     If  the  htemorrhage  is  in 

*  With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  cantharides  in  paraplegia,  the  words  of  one  of  oar  most 
praetioal  English  physicians  may  here  be  aptly  and  beneficially  quoted.  In  his  urork  on 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Dropey,  ftc.,  18S7  (p.  44),  Dr.  Seymour  says :  **  I  have  suc- 
ceeded beyond  my  hopes  in  restoring  the  use  of  the  limbs  in  early  life  in  this  dreadfbl 
disease.  It  has  been  long  known  (the  cantharides)  to  be  usefbl  in  such  oases,  and  in 
pressing  it  upon  the  oonsideratioa  of  the  profession,  I  am  advocating  no  very  novel 
practice,  though  the  sucoeesftil  oases  are  scattered  through  diffiurent  works.  In  all  the 
cases  in  which  I  have  (een  its  administration  effectual,  it  has  acted  as  a  potveri\il  dinretle, 
and  if  Dr.  BailUe's  opinion  be  correct  as  to  one  of  the  causes  of  these  diseases  (*  if  there 
be  any  efRision  of  serum  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  which  is  a  very  common 
occurrence,  a  porUon  of  the  serum  may  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  theca  vertebraiis,  and 
press  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  marrow*),  this  diuresis  will  sufficiently  explain  ita 
utility  in  the  paUy  of  the  lower  extremities." 
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Ae  TertebnJ  canal,  cuMh  the  quBal  oord,  we  bare  more  extended 
pain,  aloBg  with  laofe  aoMsthesia,  and  frequ^aUy  ako  tatenic  oon- 
▼uliioDS)  which  60  not  exist  whenthe  tJanaeof  the  oord  ttaelf  is-only  af- 
laeted.  Of  oovvBe  hnaaorrhage  iato  the  oovd  often  eoexiata  with  softening. 

As  respects  the  prognosis  of  paraplegia  from  hsnnorriiage  and  from 
aoftening,  that  from  the  former  cause  is  much  more  grave  than  that 
frem  scllettiog^  as  there  is  a  great  probabiiitj  of  its  ivcarFsace,  and 
ako  of  great  cdteraAiona  oauaed  by  efiosed  blood.  Oureof  paraplegia 
from  either  caaae  is  not  known  bj  the  aathor ;  in  seme  oases  of  white 
aaftening  amelioration,  howerer,  takes  place,  and  arre&i  in  BHmy  cases 
may  be  anticipated. 

In  parapl^ia  due  to  tnmoaiB  of  TarMOS  kimda,  we  iiaTe  Taried 
i^nal  symptoms,  aocoirdiDg  to  fike  locality  of  the  tumour,  and  sAbo 
symptoms  of  disease  of  other  organs,  in  coBseqoeiice  of  irritation 
of  nerves  onginating  at  the  part  where  the  tumour  exists.  If  no 
myditis  or  meningitis  be  set  up,  ihen.  the  symptoms  are  vexy  much 
these  of  non-inflammatety  softening;  exerting  that  we  have  pain  in 
the  spine  produced  in  addition  to  th^  effects  of  irritation  or  deatmc- 
tion  of  individual  nenres  or  sets  of  nerves;  aad  the  aeetrtained  func- 
tions of  the  grey  part  or  the  white  posterior  or  latesal  parts  e€  the 
cord  will,  of  course,  explain  numerous  symptoms,  according  as  these 
xeqpectively  are  the  seat  of  the  tumour.  The  well-known  i^rmptoms 
of  diminished  power  of  guidiag  the  movwneata  of  the  legs,  unle$9  (he 
paUent  can  84e  them,  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  an  alteration  of 
some  of  the  posterior  roots  of  nerves  fmd  of  the  posterior  white  and 
grey  portions  of  the  spinal  cord;  and  the  atteadaat  partial  aoMsthesia 
of  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  ^Mt  and  legs  b  specially  spoken  of  aa  a 
symptom  of  some  tumour  pressiug  upon  the  posterior  smrftiee  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  cord.  The  persistence  of  the  reflex  power  of 
that  part  of  the  i^Mnal  cord  which  Ib^  situated  behw  many  tumours  is 
indicated  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  between  paraplegia  from  this  cause 
(a  tumour),  vad  that  due  to  the  effects  of  pressure  dependent  on 
e^Rised  material  in  localised  meningitis,  in  which  eases  the  reflex 
lenity  of  the  dorso-lumbar  part  of  the  cord  is  diminished. 

The  frequency  of  i^pasm  of  the  limbs  in  a  case  of  tumour  of  the 
lumbar  part  of  the  cord,  whilst  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  baok, 
along  with  fever,  is  most  frequent  in  lumbar  meningitis,  is  to  be 
noted ;  as  also  the  difficulty  of  diagnosing  between  tumours  of  the 
lumbar  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  cases  of  meningitis  limited  to  the 
lumbar  part  of  the  meninges,  and  again  between  paraplegia  from 
myelitis  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  aaid  that  from  a 
tumour  which  by  irritation  has  produced  inflammation. 

In  this  lecture,  also,  we  have  a  consideration  of  the  significancy  of 
various  symptoms  belonging  to  or  co-existing  with  paraplegia,  and  aidnd 
of  summary  offered  of  the  various  rules  of  treatment  in  separate  cases, 
having  special  reference  to  the  use  of  belladonna,  ergot,  strychnia,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium,  eantharides,  the  various 
sedatives,  tonics,  and  revulsives.  We  find  our  author  speaking  from  his 
own  experience  of  phosphorus  as  being  of  questionable  service,  and 
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very  gnarded  against  the  resort  to  mercury,  whioh  bas  been  so  much 
abased  in -the  treatment  of  paraplegia;  bnt  of  the  iodide  of  potassium 
he  speaks  in^ealogntic  terms,  as  it  appears  to  excel  even  mercury  in 
power  (^  absorption,  and  is  free  from  the  depressing  influenoe  of  that 
remedy.  Of  this  agent  he  observes,  ^  it  is  the  cmly  known  remedy 
that  may  be  employed  without  danger  in  the  various  -forms  of  para- 
plegia." (p.  114.)  The  oantharides  appears  useful  only  in  cases  of 
dn^ic  myelitis. 

This  lecture  and  the  Tolnme  are  brought  to  a  termination  with  the 
fallowing  axiomatic  conclusions : 

"  Ist  That  there  is  a  form  of  paralysis  of  the  bwer  limbs  entirely  distinct 
from  all  others,  as  proved  by  its  mode  of  production,  by  morbid  anatomy,  by 
its  symptoms,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  certain  mode  oi  treatment,  and  that 
this  form  of  paralysis  fully  desenres  the  name  of  reflex  paraplegia. 

"  2nd.  That  the  reflex  paraplegia  may  be  caused  \yj  the  most  varied  irri- 
tations of  the  skin,  the  mucous  and  serous  membraaes,  tlie  abdominal  or 
thoracic  visfsrs,  as  well  as  of  the  genital  organs  or  the  trunks  of  the  ^inal 
nerves. 

"  3rd.  That  most  cases  of  paraplegia  can  be  placed  in  two  groups,  entirely 
different  one  from  the  other,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  ol  symptoms 
of  irritation  of  the  motor,  sensitive,  and  vaso-motor  nerve-fibres. 

"  4th.  That  most  of  the  therapeutical  means  to  be  employed  in  paraplegia 
are  also  to  be  grouped  in  categories,  one  of  which  is  fitted  to  those  cases  in 
which  there  are  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  the  other  to  those  cases  in  wfaish 
these  symptems  do  not  esitt."  (p.  117.) 

On  reviewing  the  labours  contained  in  the  disquisition  of  whidi  we 
have  above  endeavoured  to  give  a  concise  resume  (in  which,  however, 
we  have  abstained  from  giving  any  general  history  of  pan^le^ia,  or 
presenting  our  readers  with  anything  like  an  essay  on  the  subject),  we 
cannot  HboI  to  notice  especially  that  the  subject  of  paraplegia  has  been 
handled  in  a  most  comprehensive  manner,  its  varied  circumstances 
being  considered  in  their  fullest  and  widest  bearings,  and  many 
attendant  difficulties  as  to  diagnosis  and  modes  of  treatment  cleared 
up.  Previous  observations  had  practically  established,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  possibility  of  a  reflex  form  of  parapl^a;  and  Mr.  Stanley's 
anatomical  explanation,  as  before  alluded  to  (p.  386),  resting  upon, 
the  known  connexion  between  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  sympa- 
thetic nerves  distributed  to  various  viscera^  was,  as  far  as  it  went,  good 
and  true.  The  further  inquiry  presents  itself  to  what  extent  is  the 
explanation  thrown  out  by  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  regarding  the  supposed 
condition  of  the  capillaries  of  the  spinal  cord,  to  be  ratified  as  a  just 
and  admissible  one?  The  subject  must  be,  even  in  Dr.  Brown- 
S6quaid's  mind,  far  from  being  absolutely  a  settled  one,  more  cases 
and  observations  being  required  to  render  any  view  irresistible ;  also 
further  experiments  and  further  microscopical  investigations  of  the 
spinal  cord,  as  Romberg  has  suggested.*  Moreover,  this  latter  writer 
has  very  properly  counselled  the  use  of  electricity  applied  to  the 
mnsdes  in  determining  the  chacaoter  of  supposed  instances  of  reflex 

•  LOC.  Cit.  p.  913-14,  edition  1857. 
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paraplegia;  and  respecting  aBsame<l  cases  of  this  affection  placed  on 
record^  alluding  specially  to  those  described  by  French  writers,  he 
seems  to  think  that  many  which  are  termed  paraplegic  are  not  such  in 
reality,  and  sospects  the,  what  he  terms  yague,  description  of  a  **  weak- 
ness' of  the  limbs  given  in  the  relation  of  many  cases.*  We  are  our- 
selves willing  to  concede  that  the  description  of  some  of  these  writers 
hardly  amounts  to  what  would  be  designated  paralysis  in  certain 
instances,  and  that  some  of  them  are  described  without  being  suffi- 
ciently criticised  {ohne  entsprechende  KrUik);  but  these  doubtful  cases 
do  not  suffice  to  destroy  the  evidence  afforded  by  others  of  a  more 
positive  nature.  Again,  we  would  ask  how  the  various  degrees  of 
weakness,  when  extreme,  are,  as  mere  symptoms,  and  especially 
when  aggravated,  to  be  distinguished  from  various  grades  of  slight 
paralysis )  In  either  case  all  that  is  meant  is  that  the  patient  finda 
himself  uuable,  by  an  act  of  volition  (and  this  not  occasionally  only), 
to  move  the  muscle  or  sets  of  muscles  in  question  at  all,  or  with 
more  or  less  imperfidction.  Weakness  of  the  muscle  passes  insensibly 
into  complete  or  incomplete  inability.  As  we  before  said.  Dr.  Brown- 
8^qnard*s  is  but  a  conjectural  explanation; -but  there  appear  to  be  no 
reasonable  grounds  for  antagonism  or  exception  to  it.  Hitheilo,  even 
by  those  who  recognised  its  existence,  no  interpretation  of  this  so- 
called  reflex  paraplegia  has  appeared  beyond  the  bare  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  anatomical  connexion  existing  between  certain  organs 
primarily  diseased  or  deranged,  and  the  central  spinal  cord  whose 
functions  are  in  some  way  or  other  perverted.  The  one  suggested  by 
Dr.  Brown-S6quard  is  at  any  rate  not  an  unlikely  one;  it  is  perfectly 
intelligible,  and  to  a  certain  degree  consorts  well  with  our  present  views 
of  nerve-  pathology,  having  aniJogy  for  its  support.  We  do  not  see  ho w 
we  can  consider  ourselves  entitled  to  anticipate  any  actual  demonstration 
carrying  us  to  the  very  truth  of  the  matter,  and  perhaps  we  shall  have 
to  be  content  to  say,  as  on  so  many  occasions,  "  Sufficit  si  quid  fiat  in- 
telligamus,  etiamsi  quomodo  quodque  fiat  ignoramus."  More  practical 
points  for  inquiry,  we  venture  to  think,  are  the  following — viz.,  to  what 
extent  has  the  diagnosis  between  paraplegia  from  some  primary  affection 
of  the  cord  and  that  from  diuease,  derangement,  or  irritation,  &c.,  in 
distant  parts — i.e.,  of  "  excentric"  origin — ^been  substantiated  9  and  to 
what  degree  can  we,  in  a  rational  manner,  depend  upon  one  or  other 
form  of  treatment  being  alone  applicable  to  either  form  of  parapl^ia  t 
Our  own  experience  quite  coincides  with  that  of  our  author  in 
leading  us  to  acknowledge  a  reflex  variety  of  paraplegia,  produced 
in  some  or  other  way;  and,  for  the  most  part,  we  think  that  the 
discriminative  line  of  treatment  recommended  by  him,  provided  that 
the  form  of  paraplegia  was  veiy  manifest,  is  the  correct  one.  We  are 
of  opinion,  however,  that  he  has  coloured  his  picture  a  little  too 
vividly,   that  his  outlines  are,   on  the   whole   (perhaps  inevitably) 

*  Bombcig  farther  alludes  to  the  microsoopieal  investigAttons  of  TOrek  on  tlie  trans- 
formations into  granular  and  fat  corpuscles,  which  are  found  in  the  spinal  cord.  He 
also  takes  excepUon  later  on  to  those  cases  of  paralysis  supposed  to  be  due  to  discasei  of 
the  intestines. 
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too  lucid  and  diatioct,  and  that  he  has  not  brought  forward  with 
sufficient  prominence  and  force  the  difficulties  which  very  often  prac- 
tically, and  at  the  bedside,  exist  in  defining  the  exact  cause  of  the 
parapl^^;  or,  in  other  words,  in  establishing  to  which  category  a 
given  case  pertain&     Being  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  proper 
adaptation  of  remedies  in  the  various  forms  of  paralysis  depends  upon  a 
just  diagnosis,  and  how  pernicious  treatment  may  prove  in  the  absence 
of  such  diagnosis,  one  is  not  a  little  tantalized  by  the  contrast  between 
the  clearness  and  precision,  on  the  one  hand,  with  which  the  time  line 
of  treatment  is  mapped  out,  and  on  the  other,  the  consciousness  that 
cases  iu  actual  practice  of  reflex  paralysis  are  very  numerous  in  which, 
(as  in  reflex  epilepsy)  the  ''  fons  et  origo  mali,''  the  exact  and  vulne- 
rable source  of  the  outside  irritation,  Mis  to  declare  itself  openly. 
Certainly,  with  regard  to  the  majority  of  cases  of  epilepsy,  we  know 
no  point  in  the  whole  range  of  pathology  more  difficult  than  the  de- 
termination of  the  source  of  the  morbid  irritation.     As  Dr.  Brown- 
S^qnard   observes  (p.  S),  speaking  of  the  characteristics  of  reflex 
paralysis, ''  An  outside  irritation,  startmg  from  some  sensitive  nerve, 
exists  before  the  reflex  paralysis  appears."     The  enigma,  both  as  regards 
epilepsy  and  reflex  paralysis,  is,  in  too  many  instances,  to  discover  the 
spot  from  which  it  does  start,  as  the  expectation  of  cure  depends  on 
this  discovery  and  on  the  removal  of  the  irritation,  although  in  very 
many  cases,  even  when  the  cause  is  removed,  the  effect  does  not 
entirely  or  quickly  cease.     In  this  respect  we  experience  a  want  in  the 
author  s  work  of  more  guidance,  owing  to  the  absence  of  specific  indi- 
vidual cases,  the  relation  of  whose  circumstances  should  illustrate,  en- 
force, and  render  more  intelligible  the  general  propositions  adduced. 
We  naturally  have  our  misgivings  as  to  the  direct  connexion  supposed 
to  subsist  between  certain  forms  of  paralysis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
many  lesions  of  viscera,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  &c.,  on  the  other,  which 
are  d^cribed  as  occurring  in  the  parapl^o  patient,  so  difficult  is  it  to 
demonstrate  the  *^pimciwrrk'  or  source  from  which  real  or  supposed 
morbid .  impressions  (especially  in  inward  parts)  are  conveyed  along 
the  nervous  channels  oentripetally. 

Touching  the  question  of  treatment,  the  author  attempts,  as  we  have 
described,  to  show  why  it  is  that  one  set  of  remedies  best  suits  the 
reflex  form,  and  why  others  alone  are  useful  in  other  forms  of  para- 
plegia, basing  their  various  uses,  which,  indeed,  are  empirical  (in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word),  upon  their  supposed  action  on  the  capillai*ies 
of  the  spinal  cord,  dilating  or  contracting  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
thus  increasing  or  diminishing  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  cord.  This  ex- 
planation, of  course,  has  exactly  the  same  cogency  and  weight  as  that 
given  of  the  causation  of  the  paraplegia  itself,  and  it  would  appear  that 
our  author  was  led  to  make  the  inferences  which  he  did  respecting 
the  connexion  between  reflex  paraplegia  and  a  contracted  state  of  the 
spinal  capillaries,  by  noticing  the  action  upon  these  vessels  of  those  re- 
inedies  which  proved  successful  in  ^ven  cases.  This  proposition  sug- 
gests a  question  which  we  should  like  to  have  answered  ;  for,  remem- 
bering that  reflex  paraplegia  is  thought  essentially  to  depend  upon  a 
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**  contraeiiim''  of  8pip>l  owpfllwiea,  and  thai  tlie  uselkil  actioa^oertsin 
xeokedies  aasamed  to  prodnoa  oontraetiML  of  spinal  oafHllaiias  is  attri- 
bated  to  Hae  supposed  &ot  tliai  the  esotsmve  oontoaetbii  of  tbesa 
yessek  is  folloivwl,  sx  ndommiHti,  by  tbnr  dilatatMD,  one  is  luiavmd- 
ably  driv«si  to  mqmn,  how  it  is  tiiat  ths  original  oODtraotion  of  thesa 
yarnl^f  the  oonjeetund  sme  qud  nom  of  t^s  dioeaso,  does  not^  by  the 
saipo  lawy  lead  spontaoaously  tQ  their  reaotioiiafy  dilatation,  a&d  tins 
siibeequeatly  to  a  spontaneous  care  of  the  disease  t 

There  is  one  vefieotton  which  nstusally  arises  in  the  mind,  on 
emuridering  the  yaloe  of  diagnostic  diflfoonnces  between  vaiiove  kinds 
of  paiapl^a,  and  it  is  one  which  iai^t,  we  believe,  adverted  te  by  omr 
author.  It  is  this— viz.,  to  what  extent  may  oertann  organic  changes 
foond  in  the  spinal  oord  after  death,  incases  of  pan^skgia,  be  the  reralt 
of  abnormal  mdecolar  or  other  conditions  of  the  cord,  obkhnallt 
]»0UQBT  AMom  nr  ths  kbtlex  yajiibtt  op  pabaplbgia,  and  thaw* 
fore  the  resoH  of  morbid  ezcwatric  impressions  conveyed  to  the 
nervous  oentre  by  atiferant  nerves  f  This  is  manifestly  a  problem  of 
no  little  signifieaaee,  ami  one  idiich,  as  &r  as  we  know,  yet  awvuts  its 
eolation. 

We  have  ample  data,  it  woold  appear,  for  sopposing  that  toquent 
aberrations  from  the  ordinary  and  healthy  condition  of  tiie  cerebnd 
oqnlliuriefl,  sndi  as  not  nnoommonly  exist  in  epilepsy  of  ez-eentrie 
origin,  may  in  the  course  of  time  and  in  particular  instances  lead  to  or^ 
ganie  oecebrai  ebssiges.  Why,  then,  may  not  suefa  sequences  occnr  with 
regard  to  Um  spinal  oord,  however  the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  oapil* 
lanes  may  have  been,  in  the  first  pkiee,  ooncUtioned  %  Indeed,  ^th  re- 
gard to  the  spxal  coed,  acase  related  by  Portal*  is  much  to  the  purpeee. 
It  is  one  in  which  spasmodlio  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  ^'  leji^*  1^  was 
for  a  length  of  time  wont  to  tdce  place  shortly  before  tiie  catainenial 
periods,  abiding  when  ike  attendant  flux  had  ceased.  8iibaequen4iy> 
the  1^  leg  beoAme  paralysed,  and  then  e^pasmodic  action  of  1^  lef^am 
came  cm ;  the  patient  died  of  coma,  and  after  death  the  spinal  cord  liras 
found  to  be  red  and  softened,  but  this  struotmad  alteration  was,  curi^ 
ously  enough,  on  the  "  rigM*  side.  It  is  an  interesting  speoulatioBi 
whefiherornotintiii8case1^i^>asm  was  ofareAexchssaoter  originally, 
and  the  subsequent  paralysis  due  to  interpOAing  histological  alteratioBs 
in  the  cord,  which  in  the  first  instance  waie  the  result  of  functional 
<diangBs,  which  functional  ones  had  fidlowed  the  condueticm  of  morbid 
impressions  along  afferent  nerve*fibre&  We  think  we  ave  justified  at 
this  juncture,  especiaUy  in  calling  attention  to  the  contingency  v4ii^  we 
have  mentioned,  because  the  point  under  oonsidttution  is  that  of  a  '^  09n* 
tractecT  stateof  spinal  o^lazy  vessels;  and  it  is  a  contraoted  stateof 
bloodvessels  (diminished  calibre — i.e.,  and  therefore  diminidied  blood- 
supply)  which,  when  permanent^  leads  to  softening  sad  o^er  intmiato 
alterations  of  deticate  nervous  tissue. 

If  we  are  able  to  recognise  the  pes^biiity  of  such  an  ocourience,  it 
is  very  easy  to  conceive  ^wt  peet-mortem  examination  may,  in  indivi* 

^  Conn  d*Anatomto  M^cUmIc,  1B0S«  toiMir.  Vk  HC 
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dual  cases,  be/or  from  hti^amg  tu  t^  ike  dimgfums  beiw^n  tke  r^sm 
and  the  other /onm  of  pcmipi&sn^, 

fiifere  bnngiBg  oar  observaticHM  to  a  cHom,  we€aiiii»t  help  refemng 
to  a  lectiuns  bj  Mr.  W^l%  on  Paraplogiay  wlkiob  upfeaictd  in  tka 
'Medical  Times  and  Gaeatte'  fiar  Novembtr  14t^  18d7.  In  it  we 
&k.6,  besides  a  good  reoonmt  of  the  then  OMsfciag  state  of  our  know- 
ledge oa  tho  matter,  sereral  iateresting  practical  remarks,  enfewang 
attentioQ  in  a  pointed  waj  to  tho  reflex  fona  of  tbe  disease.  Tbia 
Tariety,  as  it  occurs  in  couMOLioa  wilk  djooaoo  of  tbe  urinary  organs^ 
is  described  **  ad  nainram^  botb  as  regards  its  sertiology,  mode  of  ap- 
proaeh,  and  r^palar  coovse ;  it  i^pears  to  us,^  howerer,  that  in  certain 
respects  some  confusion  eodsts  in  tbia  deseriptiMi  touebix^  the  diag- 
nostic symptoHisof  tbe  reflex  form  of  panplegia  and  tbat  howt  myditis. 
In  tbe  matter  of  treatment  Mr.  Wells,  in  one  respect,  difibrs  Tery 
decidedly  botb  from  Gravesand  Brown-S^uavd,  and  tbat  is  as  regards 
tbe  exhibition  of  strychnia  as  a  remedy. 

After  enlarging  on  the  mode  of  treatment,  general  and  local,  which 
is  desirable  in  reflex  paraplegia  from  urinary  disease,  he  remarks  : — 

"As  to  strychnia,  I  have  seen  it  tried  in  small  doses,  and  I  have  seen  it 
carried  on  tilt  its  cbaracteristie  eflbcts  have  been  prodoced ;  I  h&voseea  it  do 
harm,  but  1  have  never  seen  it  do  any  good  whatever.  Galvanism  or  electro- 
galvanism,  on  the  contrarv,  I  feel  quite  certain,  is  of  very  great  utility ;  but  it 
mast  be  used  perseveringly." 

From  the  results  of  our  own  practice  we  can  by  no  means  endorso 
this  anathema  as.  respects  the  nux  vomiea,  provided  tbat  the  proper 
cases  for  its  administration  hare  been  sheeted;  and  wo  have  no  doubt 
that  in  parapl^a,  as  in  many  other  diseases,  owing  to  deflotent  care^ 
or  impossibility  by  reason  of  compHeations,  in  duly  diagnoang  parti- 
cular cases,  good  and  efficient  reraodies  have  acquired,  like  tbe  onee 
naughty  dog  of  renown,  that  ^bad  name**  which  undeeerredly,  but 
in£Ulibly,  sticks  to  it  for  ever  after.* 

In  considering  the  literary  character  and  quahficatioBS  of  the  works 
phioed  at  the  head  of  this  Artide^ — and  we  spedk  chiefly  of  tlmt  devoied 
to  the  subject  of  paraplegia — we  observed  undoubted  indication  of 
hastiness  in  composition  and,  in  consequence,  some  ooeasionsl  oIh 
scurity  in  meaning— -as,  for  example,  at  p.  59,  where  a  certain 
amount  of  intricacy  attends  the  detineatioD  of  the  ddagnostic  difference 
between  the  forms  of  local  myelitis.  Again,  in  places,  we  experienced 
difficulties  owing  to  the  absence  of  strict  separation  between  different 
subjects  treated  of,  sections  wanting  here  and  there  their  appropriate 

•  Htn  iM  nnii^AlM  aHiide  t6  tk«  coniwiiinrtfaM  rad  tU  ^"Mrlnglf  \tj  Dr.  W.  ffiads 
<menUooed  before  at  page  S87),  in  which  two  cases  of  paraplegia,  supposedly  from  disease 
of  the  kidney,  are  related.  In  Case  I.  this  aiftction  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  serofalous 
staU  of  the  kidney,  b«t  oslbrtanately  the  spinal  ooid  was  I4>paremiy  not  exaatoed.  !■ 
Case  II.,  the  patient  was  tairering  ftooa  hsBmatoria  and  pain  in  the  left  loin,  the  left  1^ 
bein^more  afl<eeted  thtn  the  oUmt  one,  and  was  still  nnder  treatment.  Dr.  Hinds  has 
recently  informed  us  that  regarding  this  second  case,  though  the  health  has  shown  a 
slight  improvement,  the  paralysis  has  slightly  inoreased,  and  both  lower  extrenitiea 
ivetty  equally  Implicated.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  ld«^,  the  paMcnt  paased  blood 
fimn  tha  bladder,  a  quarter  of  an  boor  beAwemaMar  water.  Tbe  ioubar  pain  has  «ol 
tfaaseredlfitftaBerlyhad.  HeoemplahuiMNiiof  aambnsBiof  b9tkhlpa,kgs,«HliU^M. 
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headings — as  at  p.  109,  where  that  of  treatment  is  not  separated  from 
that  of  symptoms ;  or  at  p.  42,  where  that  of  diagnosis  runs  into  that 
of  prognosis.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  more  detailed  and  didactic 
guidance  as  to  the  doses  of  remedies  required  would  for  the  purposes 
of  many  readers  much  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

These  imperfections,  easUy  to  be  removed  in  a  future  edition,  do  not, 
however,  in  any  manner,  detract  from  the  abstract  value  of  the  works, 
and  we  think  that  the  profession  is  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Brown-S6quard 
for  the  able  and  complete  madfter  in  which,  by  the  juxtaposition  and 
comparison  of  pathological  cases,  and  of  the  results  of  experimental  re- 
search, he  has  illustrated  the  general  subject  of  paraplegia,  and  espe- 
cially the  more  limited  one  of  reflex  paraplegia. 

We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  completion  of  those  Lectures 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  which  are  now  in  the  course 
of  publication  by  the  author,  and  with  which  we  hope  to  make  our 
readers  familiar  at  a  future  time. 


Keview  VII. 

MSmoires  de  VAeadhnie  Imperiale  de  M^dedne.      Tome  xxiv., 
pp.  cix.  et  654.     4to.— Pari*,  1860. 

I.  Passiko  over  M-  Dubois'  eulogium  on  Geoffrey  SL  Hilaire  and 
M.  Gu^rard's  '  Beport  on  the  Medical  Employment  of  the  Mineral 
Waters  in  France  during  1857,*  we  come  to  M.  Trousseau's  *  Beport 
on  the  Epidemics  observed  in  France  during  1858.'  The  complaints 
of  the  neglect  or  inefficiency  of  the  official  reporters,  which  we  noticed 
in  our  last  review  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Academy,'  are  reiterated 
again  by  M.  Trousseau.  Fortunately,  thei*e  seems  to  have  also  been 
less  to  report  uppn  during  1858;  even  typhoid  fever,  that  standing 
scourge  of  the  French  provinces,  having  proved  far  less  prevalent  than 
usual.  Still,  one  affection  took  on  a  great  extension,  and  alone  caused 
more  deaths  than  all  the  other  epidemic  diseases  of  the  year  combined. 
Diphtheria,  which  had  b^un  to  manifest  itself  in  1857,  spread  rapidly 
and  extensively  in  1858,  so  that  few  departments  were  exempted. 
Unfortunately,  the  statistics  which  have  been  obtained  cannot  be 
regarded  as  exactly  representing  the  mortality,  and  still  less  the  num- 
bers, of  those  attacked.  Such  as  they  are,  those  received  from  thirty- 
one  departments  represent  1568  adults  and  7474  children  (ie.,  un<^ 
sixteen  yeai's  of  age)  as  having  been  attacked  by  the  disease,  165  of 
the  former  and  3384  of  the  latter  dying.  M.  Trousseau  thus  describes 
some  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  invasion  of  this  epidemic  : 

"  The  iuvasion  of  diphtheria  has  not  taken  place  simultaneously  through- 
out France.  Already  m  1857  several  departments  were  invaded,  the  disease 
appearing  in  a  certain  number  of  localities  along  the  sea  coast,  from  Boul<^e 
to  Havre,  and  beyond.  At  the  same  time  it  appeared  in  England,  where  the 
extent  of  its  propagation  has  excited  extreme  solicitude.  Frequent  commani- 
cations  between  the  places  affected  would  seem  to  explain  the  aUnost  regular 
I>rogre88  of  the  disease,  taking  Boulogne  as  a  starting  point;  but  an  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  is  far  torn  confirming  this  supposition.    Not  only  other 
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<)cntres  existed  sioiultaneously,  bat  these  were  situated  in  the  most  distant 
provinces  of  the  Pjrenean  chain ;  and  even  with  respect  to  the  littoral  de- 
partments, it  will  be  found,  bjr  inspection  of  the  dates,  that  the  invasion  did 
not  take  place  through  places  in  proximity.  The  same  was  observed  in  1358. 
Diphtheria  did  not  traverse  France  more  or  less  rapidly  from  one  point  to  the 
other;  but  it  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in  countries  situated  at  great  dis- 
itances  from  each  other,  not  having  followed  the  progressive  course  analogous 
to  that  of  which  the  first  invasion  of  cholera,  for  example,  furnished  so  striding 
an  example.  When  epidemics  explode,  in  the  absence  of  a  single  impulsioa 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  partial  centres  may  become  established,  whence 
.the  disease  radiates  to  the  environs.  This  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  epi- 
<iemics  of  typhoid  fever.  The  disease  is  found,  spontaneously  developed  or 
imported  from  a  distance,  fixing  itself  in  a  centre  of  population,  whence,  after 
having  been  developed  for  some  time,  it  extends  to  tne  neighbouring  com- 
munes, sparing  some,  and  implanting  itself  in  others,  but  always  the  prodect 
of  an  importation  which  may  be  traced.  Diphtheria  does  not  obe^  tuis  law. 
One,  two,  or  three  centres  of  population  in  a  country  are  attadced  with  various 
intensity,  without  its  being  possible  to  seize  the  origin  of  the  contagion  or  to 
trace  any  relation  between  the  affected  localities. 

"  If  in  place  of  studying  its  propagation  at  gjreat  distances,  we  content  our- 
selves  with  following  the  mode  of  communication  of  the  disease  in  each  local 
4:entre,  we  are  met  with  no  less  difficulties.  Sometimes  the  family  in  which 
the  first  case  is  observed,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  '  parent-house'  of  the  epidemic, 
is  almost  entirely  subjected  to  various  degrees  of  the  diphtheritic  intoxication; 
while,  at  others,  a  single  child  alone  is  affected,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  house  remaining  entirely  exempt.  Sometimes  we  may  follow  the  succes- 
sion of  the  early  cases  in  neighbouring  houses,  but  in  general  even  small 
villages  do  not  furnish  such  a  series.  Isolated  farms,  having  no  communica- 
iion  with  the  affected  hamlets,  are  attacked,  while  the  cases  occur  in  the 
village  at  hazard,  or  at  all  events  without  any  ascertainable  affiliation.  Must 
we,  uien,  renounce  the  investigation  of  the  mode  of  propagation^of  this  disease, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the  registration  of  contradictory  facts  P  Not  so. 
Even  presumptions,  providing  they  be  advanced  with  extreme  reserve,  maj 
^erve  as  a  starting-point  for  ulterior  researches. 

"  The  first  question  is  this :  Is  diphtheria  contagious  ?  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  reply,  yes.  It  seems  to  us  incontestable,  and  the  epidemic  of  1858  would 
furnish  numerous  examples,  that  the  contact  of  a  healthy  individutd  with  a 
diphtheritic  patient  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  development  of  the  disease. 
For  transmission  to  take  place,  cohabitation  is  often  necessary.  The 
more  carefully  cases  liave  been  observed,  the  more  they  have  confirmed 
the  existence  of  centres  of  contagion.  If  it  be  true  that  the  disease  once 
produced  has  an  indisputable  tendency  to  extend  in  the  house  in  which  it  has 
appeared,  its  mode  of  importation  is  far  from  offering  an  analogy.  In  some 
«ases  it  is  known  for  certain  by  whom  the  disease  has  oeen  imported ;  but,  iu 
general,  ignorance  prevaib  with  respect  to  the  antecedents,  or  it  is  known  that 
me  child  first  attacked  has  never  left  the  village,  and  has  been  placed  in  no 
possible  relation  with  any  one  suffering  from  it."  (pp.  xxxvi-xl.) 

In  other  circumstaDces  of  its  history,  diphtheria  is  no  less  irregular. 
We  are  unable  to  fix  its  mean  duration,  nor  does  it  exhibit  during  its 
invasion  the  periods  of  increase  and  decline  like  other  epidemics.  It 
is  thus  evident  that  its  period  of  incubation  cannot  be  determined. 
The  disease  is  as  insidious  in  its  progress  amidst  a  population,  as  it  is 
in  its  course  in  individual  cases.  A  first  case  may  or  may  not  be  im- 
mediately followed  by  others,  and  then  a  fortnight  or  more  may  elapeo 

58'-xxix.  ** 
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1>efbre  the  next  invasion — the  epidemic  proceeding  on  a  jerking  coarse, 
disappearing  and  returning  at  indeterminate  intervals.  After  speaking 
of  the  numerous  cases  of  eruptive  affection  of  the  pharynx  observed 
during  this  epidemic,  M.  Trousseau  goes  on  to  describe  the  varieties  of 
diphtheria  itself : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  of  late  years  diphtheria,  departing  from  the  course 
which  it  had  formerly  followed,  has  frequently  proved  fatal  without  determin- 
ing asphyxia  properly  so  called.  Hence  its  division,  pretty  ^nerally  ad- 
mitted, into  two  forms :  the  one,  croupal,  properly  so  called,  mvading  the 
larynx  by  preference,  and  interoeptinff  the  respiratory  passages ;  the  other, 
toxical,  having  no  special  laryngeal  localization,  and  characteri»Mi  (besides  the 
enormous  glandular  tumefaction)  by  general  symptoms  of  poisoning.  It  is  a 
matter  of  mterest  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  whicn  the  epidemic  of  1858  cor* 
reiponded  to  one  or  other  of  these  types.  Although  the  documents  are  defec- 
tive with  respect  to  comparative  diagnosis,  we  may  state  that  the  diphtheria 
did  not  assume  an  uniform  character,  and  that  cases  of  laiyngeal  diphtheria 
and  others  of  toxical  diphtheria  were  met  with  in  the  same  localities.  It  is 
possible  that  in  some  places  one  of  these  forms  predominated,  while  it  was 
more  rare  at  other  points ;  but  nowhere  was  the  one  form  observed  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others. 

"  In  the  analysis  of  the  Eeports  we  have  found  some  interesting  examples 
of  the  primary  generalisation  of  diphtheria.  Thus,  at  the  Rochefort  Hospital, 
the  employment  of  blisters  had  to  be  discontinued  because  the  denuded  sur- 
face of  the  skin  became  covered  with  false  membranes,  even  in  individuab 
exempt  from  diphtheritic  affections  (examples  from  other  localities  are  also 
given  by  M.  Trousseau).  In  the  cases  of  some  children,  nearly  all  the  mucous 
membranes  have  been  invaded  but  secondarily.  Even  in  the  well-defined 
croupal  form,  diphtheria  often  becomes  cutaneous,  and  extension  to  the  skin  is 
not  of  itself  alone  an  indication  of  the  generalization  of  the  affection.  Paralysis 
of  the  velum,  with  its  consequences,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  frequent 
occurrence  during  convalescence.  Many  practitioners  report  that  most  of  the 
children  cured,  besides  the  nasonnement,  and  immense  difficulty  in  deglutition, 

suffered  later  from  generalized  paralyses With  respect  to  treatment,  no 

method  was  resorted  to  during  this  epidemic  which  was  not  already  known, 
and  for  which  and  against  which  numerous  facts  have  been  recorded.** 
(pp.  xlv-xlviL) 

TL.  On  ihe  Menial  State  m  Chorea.  By  M.  MABCfi.— M.  March's 
memoir,  illustrated  by  18  cases,  is  terminated  with  the  following 
conclusions : 

"  1.  Disturbance  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  is  a  very  comm<m  oc- 
currence in  chorea.  In  a  given  number  of  patients,  at  least  two-thirds  exhibit 
more  or  less  well  marked  traces  of  this.  The  immunity  of  the  remaining  third 
is  not  explicable  by  the  age  or  sex  of  the  patients,  by  the  acute  or  dux)nio 
condition  of  the  disease,  or  by  the  intensity  or  extent  of  the  convulsive  move- 
ments. 2.  Four  morbid  elements,  sometimes  isolated,  but  generally  associated, 
require  our  notice  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  subjects  of  chorea.  (1.)  The 
disturbance  of  the  moral  sensibility,  manifested  in  some  notable  change  in  dis- 
position, wiiich  becomes  singular  and  irritable,  and  gives  rise  to  an  unaccus- 
tomed tendency  to  gaiety,  or  especially  to  sadness.  (2.)  The  disturbance  of 
the  intellect,  as  characterized  by  diminution  of  the  power  of  memory,  a  great 
mobility  oi  ideas,  and  an  impossibility  of  fixing  the  attention.  (3.)  Hallucina- 
tions which  occiur  during  the  state  between  waking  and  sleep,  more  rarely  on 
valdug  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  during  dreams.    Frequently  linaited  to 
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the  sense  of  sight,  they  extend  in  rare  cases  to  the  general  sensibility,  and  even 
to  the  sense  of  hearing.  They  may  be  met  with  in  simple,  nncomplicated 
chorea,  bnt  they  are  of  mnch  more  freqnent  occurrence  when  the  chorea  is 
associated  with  hysteria.  Although  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  these  hal- 
lacinations  are  not  an  alarming  symptom,  in  certain  excei>tional  ones  they  may 
lead  to  excitement  and  delirium.  (4.)  The  maniacal  deliriam  which  sometimes 
complicates  chorea  from  the  commencement  or  during  its  coarse.  This  is  a 
dangerous  condition,  which  in  more  than  half  of  its  subjects  leads  to  des^, 
amidst  formidable  nervous  accidents,  and  even  in  the  more  fortunate  cases 
frequently  leaves  after  it  various  forms  of  intellectual  disturbance.  Inhalation 
of  chloroform,  prolonged  baths,  and  antispasmodics,  are  the  means  which  have 
been  found  of  most  service  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  which  every- 
thing seems  to  prove  is,  in  the  great  mtqeritj  of  cases,  a  purely  nervous  de- 
lirium." (p.  19.) 

III.  Clinical  Eesearchea  in  Auac^Jiation  of  th$  Head.  By  Dr. 
RooEB. — The  declaration  of  the  value  of  anscoltation  as  a  meaas  of 
detecting  disease  of  the  bead  in  children,  made  some  years  since  by 
two  American  physicians  (Drs.  Fisher  and  Whitney,  in  the 
<  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science'  for  1838  and  1843),  has  not 
made  much  impression  in  Europe;  and  Dr.  Boger,  not  altogeiher 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  ezaminatioA  the  subject  has  received, 
resolved  to  instiiate  an  investigation  upon  a  so&uentiy  large  seale  to 
confer  weight  upon  any  conclusions  that  might  be  drawn  from  it.  To 
this  end  the  heads  of  about  three  hundred  children  were  examined, 
those  subjects  being  first  selected  who  were  supposed  to  be  la- 
bouring under  oerebral  disease  or  rachitis,  and  then  others  as  they 
offered  themselves  indiscriminately  (having  first  established  the  exist- 
ence of  a  cephalic  souffle  in  children  apparently  healthy)  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  or  in  private  practice.  It  so  happened  that  Dr. 
Hennig  was  pursuing  a  similar  inquiry^  upon  a  smaller  scale,  at 
Leipzig;  at  about  the  same  tin>e,  and  Dr.  Boger  compares  the  results 
of  these  two  investigations  with  the  prior  researches  of  Drs.  Fisher 
and  Whitney. 

Auscultation  of  the  head  in  health, — For  auscultation  of  the  head. 
Dr.  Boger  agrees  with  Dr.  Hennig  that  the  flexible  stethoscope  is  the 
preferable  instrument,  and  in  order  to  hear  the  cephalic  souffle  with  as 
much  distinctness  as  possible,  this  must  be  applied  over  the  region  of 
the  anterior  fontanelle.  Other  sounds  are  also  to  be  heard  and  distin- 
guished. Thus,  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  nasal  fossse  gives  rise  to 
a  cephalic  respiratory  sound,  which  in  some  cases  of  dyspnoea  be- 
comes so  rapid  as  to  be  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  proper 
souffle.  When  the  child  speaks  or  cries,  the  voice  gives  rise  to  a  re- 
markable and  piercing  cephalic  resonance.  Deglutition  and  suction 
give  rise  to  other  sounds,  and  a  well  exercised  ear  may  sometimes 
listen  to  the  double  pulsation  of  the  heart,  especially  when  palpitation 
exists.  As  to  the  cephalic  souffle  itself,  while  the  Ameri<»n  writers 
maintain  that  it  is  always  an  abnormal  sound,  Dr.  Hennig  declares 
that  it  is  purely  a  normal  sound,  which  even  disappears  upon  the  super- 
vention of  disease.  Both  these  views  M.  Boger's  investigations  lead 
him  to  r^^rd  as  too  exclusive ;  for  he  found  that,  a  normal  souffle  may- 
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exist  in  exceptional  cases,  but  that  such  normal  sovjle  is  hy  no  means 
the  rule.  It  is  neither  an  exclusive  phenomenon  of  disease  nor  a 
habitual  phenomenon  of  health.  He  regards  it  as  itither  an  unfavour- 
able sign  than  otherwise,  and  one  which,  when  met  with  in  children 
apparently  well,  leads  to  the  fear  of  some  latent  or  imminent  disease. 

Auscultation  of  the  head  in  disease, — According  to  Drs.  Fisher 
and  Whitney,  cerebral  auscultation  may  be  employed  at  any  period 
of  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age :  but  Dr.  Hennig  declares  that  the 
souffle  is  not  audible  after  the  third  or  fourth  year;  and  M.  Roger 
states — able  stethoscopiat  as  he  is  well  known  to  be — that  he  has 
never  been  able  to  hear  this  souflEle  except  in  early  infancy,  prior  to 
the  closure  of  the  fontanelle.  The  other  sounds  induced  by  respi- 
ration or  the  propagation  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  are  even  more 
distinctly  heard  at  a  more  advanced  than  at  an  early  period  of  ossifi- 
cation ;  but  the  sole  abnormal  one,  the  souffle  is  imperceptible  after 
the  closure  of  the  fontanelle.  All  that  can  be  really  said  of  cerebral 
auscultation  is,  then,  that  it  may  reveal  a  bellows-sound  in  certain 
pathological  conditions  of  young  infants.  M.  Koger  details  at  con- 
siderable extent  the  various  i*e8earches  he  has  made  in  the  different 
diseases  of  early  childhood,  with  this  result : 

"  Is  there,  then,  any  cerebral  affection  which  may  be  recognised  with  tolerable 
certainty  by  means  of  the  »ouffle  /  None.  Absent  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  absent  in  meningitis,  in  convulsions,  &c.,  tliis  abnormal  sound  has  only 
been  heard  in  some  imants  the  subjects  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  but  not 
with  sufficient  constancy  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  effusion.  Neither  from 
its  presence  or  its  absence  can  we  positively  conclude  as  to  the  existence  of 
any  cerebral  disease  whatever. 

"On  the  other  hand,  cerebral  auscultation  renders  unexpected  scrrice  in  the 
diagnosis  of  diseases  dependent  upon  alterations  of  the  olood ;  since,  as  we 
have  shown  bv  numerous  examples,  we  are  enabled  by  the  presence  of  this 
9(neffle  to  conclude  as  to  the  existence  of  an  an»mic  and  ricketty  condition. 
Auscultation  of  the  head  has  indeed  in  such  patients  a  great  advantage  over 
auscultation  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck,  by  reason  of  the  greater  facility  of  its 
application  in  these  young  subjects 

"  I  should  much  regret  the  trouble  I  have  taken  in  collecting  these  nume- 
rous cases,  and  in  examining  into  and  invalidating  the  results  announced  by 
preceding  observers,  if  I  did  not  remember  that  it  is  often  more  difficult,  and 
sometimes  as  useful,  to  correct  an  error  as  to  demonstrate  a  truth.  I  may 
add,  that  if  my  inquiries  on  this  point  of  stethoscopic  science  have  terminated 
in  an  almost  complete  negation,  I  have  during  this  pursuit  of  truth  met  with 
some  facts  on  my  way  which  I  believe  to  be  new  and  of  practical  interest. 
ITiey  are  as  follow: — 1.  The  existence  of  a  cephalic  sovffle  in  the  chloro- 
aniemia  of  very  young  subjects.  In  this  it  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
while  it  is  quite  exceptional  in  affections  of  the  brain.  2.  The  nature  of  this 
souffle,  which  is  always  a  sound  connected  with  an  alteration  of  the  blood,  an 
inorganic,  not  an  organic  sound.  3.  The  frequency  of  chloro-anaemia  during 
the  first  year  of  life,  and  at  the  epoch  of  dentition.  4.  The  frequency  of 
anamia  in  pertussis.  5.  The  possibility  of  the  early  recognition  of  the  changed 
condition  oT  the  blood  by  means  of  auscultation  of  the  cranium.  This  enables 
it  to  be  promptly  met,  which  is  of  importance  in  very  early  life,  when  every 
cause  of  enfeeblement  of  the  economy  may  lead  to  (especially  when  there  is 
predisposition)  general  tuberculosis.  6.  The  frequency,  if  not  constancy,  of 
the  cephalic  «&i^,  as  well  as  carotidean  sounds,  in  rickets.    7.  The  demon- 
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stration  by  ibis  souffle  and  its  cbaracters  of  tbe  nature  of  rickets,  vbich 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  disease  localized  in  the  osseous  system,  but  as  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  as  a  disease  implicating  the  entire 
economy.  8.  The  demonstration  by  means  of  exact  figures  of  the  epoch  when 
the  fontanelles  commence  closing  (at  ten  months  in  a  fourth  of  the  subjects), 
and  of  that  at  which  such  closure  should  be  complete  (between  two  and  three 
years  in  almost  aU  the  cases).  This  fact  is  not  without  its  pathological  and 
juridical  importance.  On  the  one  hand,  a  delay  in  the  closure  indicates  a 
retardation  of  the  general  ossification,  and  announces  the  imminence  of 
rickets,  or  the  commencement  of  hydrocephalus ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
precocious  closure  of  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  indicates  the  possibility  of  a 
microcephalon  with  consecutive  idiocy.  The  determination  of  tne  condition  of 
the  fontanelles  at  a  given  period  of  early  infancy  may  aid  the  medical  legist  in 
approximatively  determining  the  age  of  a  young  subject,  or  in  resoR'ing  a 
question  of  identity."  (pp.  93-96.) 

IV.  The  Pathciogtcal  Anatomy  of  Internal  Strangidationa,  and  tli,e 
practical  Consequencee  thence  deduaible.  By  M.  Duchaussoy. — This 
Prize  Memoir,  occapying  between  two  and  three  hundred  pages  of  the 
volume,  is  far  too  elaborate  and  exhaustive  to  admit  of  analysis  in  the 
space  we  have  at  command.  Being,  indeed,  a  repertory  of  almost  all 
the  known  facts  upon  the  subject  on  record,  it  must  l>e  referred  to  by 
all  future  inquirers,  and  to  their  notice  we  commend  it.  The  memoir 
is  founded  upon  more  than  700  recorded  cases,  in  5 1 8  of  which  the  results 
of  autopsies  are  stated;  and  these  are  classified  with  all  the  elaboration 
characteristic  of  the  French  writers.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  cases 
referred  to  are  due  to  British  authorities  that  the  author  is  led  to 
believe  that  internal  strangulation  is  oflener  met  with  amongst  our- 
selves than  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Continent,  and  this  he 
attributes  to  the  differences  which  prevail  in  the  alimentary  regimen. 

Y.  On  the  Retraction,  Cicatrization,  and  Inflammation  of  the  dm" 
bilical  Vessels,  and  on  tJie  Ligamentous  St/stem  which  succeeds.  By 
Charles  Robin. — ^This  is  a  minute  anatomical  account  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  conditions  and  relations  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  umbilicus,  illustrated  by  several  plates.  Without  the 
aid  of  these  latter  it  would  not  be  possible  to  give  an  intelligible 
account  of  the  paper. 

VI.  On  the  Value  of  Svlpluite  of  Cinclionine  in  the  Treatment  of 
Intermittent  Fever.  By  M.  Moutard-Martin. — ^This  is  one  of  the 
answers  returned  to  a  circular  addressed  by  the  Director-Cleneral  of 
Public  Assistance  to  the  physicians  of  the  various  Paris  Hospitals, 
i^questing  them  to  test  the  efficacy  of  sulphate  of  cinchonine  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  and  to  report  to  him  the  results  of 
their  observation.  M.  Moutard-Martin  first  makes  some  observations 
upon  the  causes  which  have  led  to  various  succedanea  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine  being  vaunted  as  perfect  substitutes  for  this  substance, 
which  have  eventually  proved  to  be  well  nigh  worthless.  This  has 
arisen  from  the  mode  in  which  the  trials  of  these  substances  have  been 
conducted,  indispensable  precautions  having  been  neglected.     Thus,  if 
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a  mbjecfc  of  ague  quit  the  locality  in  which  he  has  acquired  the  infeo- 
tioQ — the  air,  mode  of  life,  <&c.,  thus  undergoing  a  complete  change — 
the  paroxysms  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  at  once  cease  to 
appear.  It  is  just  under  these  conditions  that  patients  in  hospital 
upon  whom  most  of  the  trials  are  made,  are  found.  Thus,  while  the 
author  was  uUeme  at  the  H6tel-Dieu,  Ghomel  was  desirous  of  testing 
the  efficacy  of  caU-eedrin  in  ague;  but  of  18  cases  admitted  within 
the  iqiace  of  lour  months,  there  were  only  2  in  which  the  paroyxsms 
had  not  disappeared  or  become  so  modified  as  to  render  the  triid  of  a 
new  remedy  inexpedient.  It  is  essential,  then,  before  administering 
such  that  the  patient  should  be  watched  for  some  days:  and  it  is 
obvious  that  a  few  cases  taken  under  such  precautions  are  of  more 
value  than  a  greater  number  imaccompanied  by  such  a  guarantee. 
These  precepts  were  indeed  laid  down  by  Chomel  himself,  about  forty 
years  since,  during  the  early  trials  made  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
but  they  have  of  late  been  too  much  lost  sight  o£  M.  Laveran  has 
shown  their  truth,  even  as  applied  to  the  feveES  of  Algeria,  in  whkh 
the  mere  passage  of  the  patient  from  the  place  where  he  had  go&- 
tracted  his  disease  into  the  nearest  hospital,  generally  leads  to  a  rapid 
cure,  withont  the  aid  of  medicinal  agents. 

Owing  to  his  observing  these  and  otiier  precautions,  the  anther 
found  that  among  51  cases  of  intermittent  which  presented  them- 
selves, he  was  only  enabled  to  test  the  efiLcacy  of  the  sulphate  of  cineho- 
nine  in  2Z  patients,  and  in  4  of  these  the  disease  was  spontaneoody 
declining,  the  medicine  being  giv^i  only  to  hasten  its  disa{^>earance. 
In  the  2^  other  patients,  the  disease  either  spontaneously  disappeared, 
or  was  so  ameliorated  as  not  to  justify  any  conclusions  being  drawn. 
Of  Uie  19  oases  in  which  the  cinchonine  was  fairly  tried,  13  were 
cured,  in  2  its  action  was  incomplete,  and  in  4  it  entirely  failed. 
The  following  are  the  author's  general  coudusions: 

"1.  Sulphate  of  cinchonine  adsQinistered  in  intermittent  lever  exerts  an  ^ 
iaccuitestahle,  but  variable,  action.  2.  Sometimes  this  acticm  is  rapid,  snd  it 
cots  the  paroxysms  short,  like  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  In  other  cases  it 
operates  slowly,  whatever  be  the  dose  given,  the  paroxysms  only  gradoallv 
disappearing.  3.  The  dose  always  requires  to  be  I^^r  by  at  least  a  third 
than  that  of  sulphate  of  quinine  employed  under  the  same  circumstances. 
4.  To  secure  its  curative  action  a  dose  is  required  varying  in  different  indi- 
viduals from  ten  to  fifteen  grains.  5.  In  this  nose  it  frequently  gives  rise  to 
certain  physiological  effects  (as  headache,  sense  of  weakness  or  Outness,  colic, 
&c)  which  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  aggravate.  6.  The  therapeutical  action 
of  the  cinchonine  is  not  proportionate  to  its  physiological  action :  for  some- 
times it  has  cured  without  the  patients  having  been  aware  of  its  action,  while 
on  other  occasions  it  has  failed  when  its  physiological  action  has  been  ener- 
getic. 7.  It  cannot  replace  the  sulphate  of  quinine  m  the  treatment  of  severe 
mtermittent  fever.  8.  But  it  may  become  a  precious  adjuvant  to  this,  by 
completing  a  cure  which  has  been  commenced  by  one  or  two  doses  of  sulphate 
of  quinine.  In  this  way  we  may  unite  certainty  of  treatment  and  economy  of 
administration."  (p.  466.) 

The  23  cases  are  given  in  detaiL 
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TIL  On  tha  complete  Ohlikrabim,    of  the  Neck  of  the   Uterus  in 
Pregnancy.     By  M.  Depaul. — M.  Depanl  observes  that  great  doubts 
have  been  entertained  by  most  authors  as  to  the  reality  of  this  patho- 
logical conditk>D,  uterine  deviations  having  in  their  opinion  been  mis* 
taken  for  it.     At  all  ev^its  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence ;  and  three 
cases  having  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  come  under  his  own  notice, 
he  has  deemed  it  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the 
subject     We  will  first  fttmisk  brief  abstracts  of  the  three  cases,  full 
details  of  which  are  given  by  the  author.     1.  He  was  called  to  a 
woman  at  full  term,  who  had  been  in  labour  during  two  days,  and 
whcmi  he  recognised  as  a  formar  patient  in  whom  he  had  applied  the 
cephalotribe  on  account  of  a  narrow  pelvis.     She  had  continued  y&ry 
well  since  that  period.     On  the  present  oocaaion,  the  most  careful 
examination,  both  witk  the  finger  and  the  speculum,  made  repeatedly 
by  himself  and  M.  Paul  Dubois,  failed  to  disoover  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  orifioe  in  the  cervix  uteii;  and  alter  temporizing  as  long  as  it 
seemed  safe  to  do  so,  a  free  incision  was  made  opposite  the  portion  of 
the  cervix  against  which  the  head  was  felt  to  be  presenting.     Owing 
to  the  state  of  the  pelvis,  the  cephalotribe  had  to  be  employed.     By 
its  aid  delivery  was  effected  without  difficulty,  and  the  woman  did  very 
well     2.  This  woman,  who  had  formeriy  borne  a  child,  ^tered  the 
Hdtel-Dieu  when  about  at  her  seventh  month,  on  account  of  vomiting, 
which  resisted  eveiy  means  that  had  been  had  recourse  to.     This  con- 
tinued more  or  less  after  her  admission,  and  was  followed  by  eclampsia; 
and  as  owing  to  her  excessive  emaciation  and  debility,  life  was  con- 
sidered in  imminent  danger,  it  was  resolved  to  induce  labour  by  means 
of  the  uterine  doucha     On  examining  the  condition  c£  the  cervix  for 
this  purpose,  M.  Depaul  was  much  surprised  to  find  a  complete  oblite- 
ration of  its  mtemcU  orifice,  the  external  orifice  being  gaping  and 
capable  of  admitting  two  fingers.     The  finger  passed  into  tins  cavity 
was  arrested  at  the  depth  of  a  centimetre  by  a  thick,  resisting,  trans- 
verse partition,  which  so  effectually  cut  off  all  communication  with  the 
interior  of  the  uterus,  that  not  even  a  small  probe  could  be  passed  into 
this.     An  examination  by  the  [s^)eculum  fully  corroborated  the  conclu- 
sion that  had  been   drawn.      A  free  aperture  was   made   into  the 
obstructing  part,  the  liquor  amnii  becoming  then  discharged,  and  the 
OS  uteri  somewhat  dilating.    The  dilatation  continuing,  the  woman  was 
delivered  by  the  forceps  some  hours  afterwards,  without  difficulty.    The 
convulsions  returned  soon  after  the  delivery,  and  two  days  afterwards 
she  died.    At  the  autopsy,  a  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  which  had  not  been 
suspected  during  life  (the  true  cause  of  the  obstinate  vomiting),  was 
discovered.     Although  the  traces  of  the  incisions  which  had  been  prac- 
tised in  the  cervix  were  discernible,  had  the  details  noted  above  not 
been  known,  the  obstacle  which  had  existed  could  never  have  been 
suspected.     The  case  is  probably  the  first  example  of  obliteration  of  the 
internal  orifice  on  record.     3.  The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  primipara. 
It  was  found  that  no  orifioe  whatever  existed  in  the  cervix  uteri;  and 
after  the  labour-paius  had  existed  for  a  considerable  time,  incisions 

were  freely  made  through  the  projecting  part  until  a  considerable 
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anerinre  bad  been  formed  These  caused  no  pain  and  but  little 
bleeding,  and  after  waiting  awhile,  the  pains  not  proving  sufficient  to- 
complete  the  labour,  a  liring  child  was  delivered  by  means  of  the 
fbrcep&  This  patient  became  again  pregnant,  and  was  delivered  of  a 
large  child  without  any  difficulty.  4.  Besides  the  above  cases,  M.  Yos* 
seur  has  communicated  to  the  author  another,  which  has  never  been- 
published.  This  also  presented  itself  in  a  primipara  at  full  time.  It 
differed  from  the  others,  inasmuch  as  the  obliteration  consisted  only  in 
a  false  membrane  occluding  the  os,  which  was  ruptured  by  means  of 
tho  finger-nail  daring  the  presence  of  strong  pains.  To  these  four 
cases  M.  Depaul  adds  abridged  accounts  of  six  others  which  have- 
already  beeu  published. 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  origin  of  the  obliteration  is  traceable  to 
inflammation  of  the  cervix,  in  consequence  of  prior  laborious  parturi- 
tion ;  and  indeed  the  lacerations  and  contusions  of  this  part  often  pro- 
duced in  an  ordinary  labour  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  is- 
usually  so  soon  restored  after  that  process  to  its  natural  state.  There 
are  other  cases,  however,  in  which  this  morbid  condition  of  the  cervix 
arises  during  the  progress  of  pregnancy,  and  that  in  primipara.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  mere  agglutination  of  the  orifice,  although 
both  conditions  may  be  only  different  degrees  of  the  result  of  a  similar 
inflammatory  process,  the  greater  thickness  and  older  date  of  tho  adhe- 
sions constituting  the  peculiarity  of  the  mode  of  obliteration  now  under 
consideration.  It  certainly,  however,  does  not  suffice  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cervix  be  developed  either  prior  to  or  during  pregnancy,  to- 
give  rise  to  obliteration  of  its  orifices.  This  very  exceptional  occur- 
rence supposes  the  existence  of  special  conditionB,  the  nature  of  which 
is  at  present  unknown. 

After  dwelling  upon  various  points  in  relation  to  the  accurate 
diagnods  of  this  condition^  M.  Depaul  goes  on  to  observe : 

''There  are  certain  congenital  or  accidental  anatomical  dispositions  of  the 
uterus  and  vagina  which  tlirow  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  diagnosis  of 
the  obliteration  of  the  external  orifice.  It  is  of  importance  that  these,  and  the 
means  of  distinguishing  them,  should  be  examinea  into,  especially  as  some  of 
(hem  have  been  considered  to  have  deceived  most  of  those  who  have  pub- 
lished cases  of  complete  obliteration  during  pregnancy.  To  commence  with 
that  to  which  most  of  such  errors  have  been  attributed,  deviation  of  the  uterine 
orifice :  It  is  generally  believed  that  during  pregnancy  the  development  of  the 
uterus  takes  place  in  a  re^lar  manner,  each  portion  contributing  in  an  equal 
proportion  to  the  general  mcrcase.  This  is  an  error  which,  for  my  part,  I  have 
long  endeavoured  to  destroy ;  for,  in  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  unequal  than 
the  development  of  the  vanous  parts.  Confining  myself  to  the  subject  before 
me,  I  mav  mention  that  I  have  demonstrated  a  great  number  of  times  upon 
women  who  have  died  at  various  more  or  less  advanced  periods  of  gestation,, 
that  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus  acquires  a  much  more  considerable  in- 
crease than  does  the  posterior  wall,  so  that  the  vertical  axis  of  the  tumour 
formed  by  the  uterine  globe  does  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  cervix^ 
as  might  be  supposed,  but  is  directea  much  more  forwards,  and  that  in  a 
varying  proportion  in  di£ferent  individuals,  and  in  an  increased  degree  as  the 
term  of  gestation  draws  to  an  end.  From  this  disposition  it  results  that  the- 
orifioe  of  the  cervix  does  not  correspond  with  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  but  is- 
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carried  more  or  less  backwards  upon  a  much  higher  plane  than  thai  of  the 
summit  of  the  tumour  plunged  in  the  pelvis.  To  attain  this  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  around  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  which  covers  the  presenting 
part,  and  carry  the  finger  sometimes  to  a  level  with  the  sacrum.  Through 
inexperience  or  careless  examination,  an  obliteration  might  be  supposed  to 
exist ;  but  a  well-practised  finger  is  not  deceived,  and  passing  along  the 
tumour  to  the  insertions  of  the  vagina,  it  will  perceive  either  the  relief  formed 
by  the  uneffaccd  cervix  or  a  simple  depression  surrounded  by  an  edge  which, 

though  sometimes  excessively  thin,  can  always  be  slightly  raised It 

seems  to  me  to  be  completely  unjust  to  endeavour,  on  the  ground  of  errors 
thus  arising,  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  most  of  the  cases  of  obliteration  which 
have  been  recorded.  I  do  not  deny  that  in  the  case  of  excessive  deviation  of 
the  cervix  the  diagnosis  maj  not  be  difficult;  but  in  order  that  it  should  prove 
impossible,  the  superior  limits  of  the  vagina  either  must  not  be  sought  for  or 

cannot  be  reached. Deviation  of  the  cervix  is  not  the  only  cause  of 

error  which  we  have  to  guard  a^^ainst.  The  difficulty  may  arise  from  a  pecu- 
liar conformation  of  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  uterus,  and  from  an  extreme 
narrowness  of  its  aperture.  These  conditions  may  be  congenital  or  may  be 
the  results  of  lacerations  ordinarily  produced  during  prior  deliveries.  The 
superior  extremity  of  the  vagina  is  not  always  detacned  at  the  same  height 
from  the  cervix,  so  that  the  va^nal  portion  of  the  organ  is  far  from  being  of 
the  same  length  in  all  women.  But  a  much  more  singular  congenital  disposition 
is  sometimes  met  with.  The  vagina  is  not  inserted  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  orifice,  but  on  the  very  edge  of  this  aperture,  so  that  the  vaginal  cul-de- 
sac  does  not  exist.  When  we  make  an  examination  in  such  cases,  in  place  of 
the  projection  formed  by  the  cervix  we  come  upon  the  concave  vault  formed 
by  tlie  extremity  of  the  ya^na,  in  which  is  the  opening  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  womb.  This  vault  is  ordinarily  smooth  and  without  bridles,  but  the 
aperture  may  be  excessively  small ;  and  I  have  recently  met  with  a  case  in 
which  a  yery  small  probe  could  not  be  passed  iu.  The  woman  had  been  mar- 
ried seven  years,  and  had  never  become  pregnant.  The  finger  easily  distin- 
guished a  small  depression,  which  corresponded  to  this  almost  microscopic 
orifice.  It  was  easily  recognisable  by  means  of  the  speculum,  and  during  the 
menstrual  period  blood  was  seen  escapmg  from  it.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  same  dbposition  in  two  other  women  at  an  advanced  period  of 
their  first  pregnancy.  It  is  far  more  common  to  see  the  va^final  portion  dis- 
appear or  undergo  considerable  change  as  the  result  of  difficult  delivery  re- 
qoiriug  instruments.  The  more  or  less  contracted  orifice  ma^r  then,  so  to  say, 
be  lost  amidst  the  cicatricial  tissue ;  and  nothing  but  an  attentive  examination, 
and  considerable  skill  in  conducting  this,  will  discover  it.  But  while  admitting 
the  difficulties  which  exist  in  the  magnosis  of  these  (^es,  I  am  convinced  that 
by  attentive  and  repeated  exploration,  bearins^  in  mind  the  antecedents  and 
other  circumstances,  the  orifice,  however  small  it  may  be,  will  not  long  escape 

detection  by  the  true  practitioner 

**  Among  the  yicions  conformations  which  the  vagina  may  present,  there  is 
one  which  should  not  be  forgotten,  for  in  some  cases  it  may  give  rise  to  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  obliteration  of  the  cervix,  or  at  least  of  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  orifice.  I  allude  to  the  presence  of  a  transverse  partition  situate 
at  a  yariable  height,  and  dividing  the  cavity  of  the  canal*  into  two.  In  other 
cases,  thb  segmentation  of  the  vagina  is  due,  not  to  a  partition,  but  to  a  kind 
of  co-arctation  or  circular  wrinkling,  occupying  its  vertical  direction  only  to 
a  ver^  limited  extent.  The  narrowed  portion  consists  in  these  cases  of  hard 
cicatricial  tissue,  the  inequalities  of  which  often  render  the  detection  of  the 
orifice  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  shortness  of  the  vagina,  and  explorations 
with  the  speculum,  finger,  aud  probe,  enable  us  to  recognise  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  vagina  aud  not  the  neck  of  the  uterus  which  has  undergone  the  change  in 
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form.  The  detection  of  the  aperture  is  rendered  less  difficult  bj  the  fact  Uut 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  yagina  is  rather  narrowed  than  dilated,  and  can  be 
eaaUy  felt  and  seen  throughout  its  entire  extent"  (pp.  684-530.) 

yilL  On  Ostwmyditia  and  Secondary  AmputaUon  after  Ottn-^hot 
Injuries.  By  M.  Julbs  Roux. — ^This  paper  contains  the  observations 
made  by  its  author,  a  Surgeon  of  Marine  at  Toulon,  upon  the 
wounded  who,  returning  from  the  Italian  war  in  1859,  were  plaoed 
under  his  care  in  the  hospital  of  St,  Mandrien  His  object  is  to  indi- 
cate the  frequency  of  the  ooourreace  of  osteomyelitis  after  gun-shot 
wounds,  and  the  danger  this  imparts  to  seoondary  amputation ;  and 
to  advocate  the  preferability  of  disarticnlation.  We  have  already 
noticed  his  memoir*  when  it  was  read  at  the  Academy,  and  the  dis- 
cussion which  it  gave  rise  to. 


Review  VIIL 

Om  Smaknervemas  dndningssdtt  i  grodtungan  jemie  anmdrkningar 
qfver  nervemas  likartade  dndningssciU  %  de  ofiriga  liogre  Sinnes- 
orgcmema,  Akademisk  AfhandUng  af  Ernst  Axel  Key,  Medi- 
cine Licenciat  o.  Kir.  Mag.  Lund,  tryckt  uti  Berlingska  Boktryo- 
keriet,  1861.     With  a  Plate.     8vo,  pp.  35. 

On  the  Mode  of  Termination  of  Uie  Gustatory  Nerves  in  the  Tongue  of 
the  Frog  ;  with  Observations  on  a  similar  Mode  of  Termination  cf 
the  Nerves  in  Hie  Organs  of  Higher  Sense,  An  Academic  Thesis. 
By  Ernst  Axel  Key,  Med.  Lie.  et  Chir.  Mag. 

The  present  essay  is  an  amplification  of  a  paper  previously  published 
by  the  author  in  the  German  language,  '  Ueber  die  Endigungsweiae 
der  Geschroacksnerven  in  der  Zange  des  Frosches,*  in  Reichert*s  and 
du  Bois-Reymond's  *Archiv'  for  1861,  No.  3,- p.  329.  The  retina 
and  the  ol&ctory  region  are  the  portions  of  the  subject  into  which 
especially  the  writer  has,  in  the  Swedish  version,  more  fully  entered. 

What  structures  of  the  retina  are  to  be  considered  as  the  proper 
terminations  of  the  nerves,  or  what  in  general  in  this  complicated 
apparatus  are  to  be  referred  to  the  nervous  S3rstem,  aud  what  to  the 
connective  tissue?  have  long  been  disputed  questions^  respecting  wliich 
the  most  varying  opinions  have  been  propounded.  The  author  is 
inclined,  with  Schult'Ze,  to  consider  Miiiler's  filaments,  together  with 
the  membransa  limitantes  and  the  reticulated  intervening  substance, 
as  a  form  of  connective  tissue,  constituting  a  support  in  the  retina  for 
the  nervous  elements.  As  to  the  latter,  it  would  appear  that  the 
"  rods"  in  Jacob's  membrane  may  with  tolerable  certainty  be  con- 
sidered as  nervous  terminal  formations.  The  nature  of  the  "  cones" 
is  much  m(H«  doubtful.  They  would  seem  in  some  parts  (the  more 
peripheric)  to  be  in  connexion  with  nerves,  in  others  with  connective 
tissue,  and  in  a  third  to  be  continued  as  a  purely  epithelial  formation. 

•  Britiih  and  Foreign  Kedieo-Cblntrgieal  Beriew,  rol.  xxri.  p.  969. 
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The  author  suggests  that  it  is  possible  that  where  the  cones  are 
decidedly  of  a  nervous  nature,  as  in  the  macula  lutea,  fine  nervous 
structure  may  ascend  centrally  in  them,  and  that  they  are  not  in 
their  int^rity  to  be  oonsidered  as  iftrvous  formations.  Where  the 
rods  are  again  present,  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  principal 
terminal  nerve-formations,  although  it  might  also  be  possible  that  the 
cones,  even  where  they  present  themselves  as  being  in  connexion  only 
with  connective  tissue,  may  nevertheless  contain  central  nerve- 
formations  which  have  hitherto  escaped  observation.  In  support  of 
this  view  the  author  points  out  some  anali^es  in  comparative  histology. 

After  Eckbard  and  Ecker  had  made  known  their  suspicion  that 
the  epithelial  oells  in  the  olfacUiry  region  were  in  connexion  with  the 
nerves,  Max  Sohultze  succeeded,  as  Kolliker  expresses  it,  in  as  nearly 
as  possible  deciding  this  question. 

Thus,  M.  Schultze  invariably  found  in  this  region  in  all  classes  of 
vertebrate  animals  two  dissimilar  species  of  cells,  which  had  already 
been  in  part  seen  by  Eckhard  and  Eoker,  but  had  not  been  by  them 
quite  correctly  underatood  and  described.  One  kind  of  these  cells 
were  modified  non-ciliated  epithelial  cells,  whose  inner  prolongations 
often  united  with  one  ano^er  by  means  of  lateral  filaments,  and 
eventually  ramified  towards  the  subjacent  layer  of  connective  tissue, 
without  entering  into  any  eonnexion  with  the  nerves.  <<  Between 
these  wa$  a  great  quantity  of  other  cells  of  entirely  different  form, 
and  of  a  peculiar  chemical  nature."  They  consisted  *'  of  a  rounded 
cellular  body  and  two  minute  efferent  fihunents  proceeding  iu  opposite 
directions,  one  of  which,  the  peripheric,  terminated  on  a  level  with 
the  f^  surface  of  the  epith^ium ;  while  the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
passed  into  the  basement  layer  of  connective  tissue  in  the  mucous 
membrane."  The  latter  filamrat  was  extremely  fine,  and  agreed  both 
in  appearance  and  chemical  properties,  so  far  as  these  could  be  ascer- 
tained, with  the  minute  varicose  filaments  in  which  the  olfactory 
nerve  was  lost  in  the  mucous  membrane  itself.  The  peripheric  efferent 
filaments  of  the  peculiar  cells  (varicose  fibre  cells,  ol&ctory  cells,  Sob.) 
bore,  in  many  animals,  capillary  prolongations  on  their  extremities  in 
the  surface  of  the  epithelium. 

Clarke  has  quite  recently  denied  the  presence  of  the  olfactory  cells 
in  the  mammalia  examined  by  him — ^the  sheep,  rabbit,  and  cat ;  a  result 
attributed  by  the  author  (who  found  them  in  the  sheep,  rabbit,  and  most 
easily  in  the  frog)  to  his  adopting  different  methods  of  investigation. 

That  the  effei*ent  filaments  of  the  epithelial  cells  form  connexions 
with  one  another,  and  that  they  present  enlargements,  and  here  and 
there  dilate  to  inclose  nuclei,  is  quite  true,  aud  has  been  stated  by 
Schultze.  The  presence  of  the  ol&ctory  oeUs  in  the  frog  and  the  pike 
has  been  confirmed  also  by  Clarke.  He  is  inclined  to  assume  that 
they  anastomose  with  eflferent  filaments  from  the  epithelial  cells,  which 
is,  however,  adds  the  author,  never  the  eeae. 

Having  quoted  the  observations  of  Balogh,*  the  author  adds : 

•  Das  Jaoobwm'iche  Organ  dei  Schafet,  in  the  Sitmngab.  d.  kai«crl.  Akademie  dtr 
Wiisenscliaftcn,  Band  xlii.  p.  449. 
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"Tlie  existence  of  tbe  olfactonr  cells  appears  to  me  now  to  be,  by  reason  of 
what  I  have  stated,  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  Their  connexion  with  the  nerve 
filaments  has  not,  indeed,  been  directly  observed ;  but  considering  their  pecu- 
liarities, by  which  they  are  so  manifeptly  distinguished  from  the  other  epitoclial 
formations,  and  the  complete  correspondence  between  their  central  offshoots 
and  the  peripheric  nerve  filaments ;  and,  finally,  seeing  that  the  last-named 
formations  meet  each  other  in  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  probability  which  exists  in  favour  of  their  direct  con- 
nexion is  so  great  as  to  border  upon  absolute  certainty." 

In  the  vestibule  and  ampullse,  Schaltze*  found  the  auditory  nerve 
to  terminate  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous  to  that  in  which  the 
ol^tory  nerves  end  in  the  olfiu^torj  region.  Thus  he  found  that  the 
nerves  in  the  ampullss  and  sacs  of  the  ossicles  in  various  fishes,  after 
they  had  lost  their  medullary  sheath,  emerged  from  the  foundation  of 
connective  tissue  as  free  axis-cylinders,  and  ramified  as  minute  fila- 
ments among  the  epithelial  elements.  Among  the  somewhat  modified 
epithelial  cells  were  peculiar  formations  analogous  to  the  olfiustory 
cells,  whose  minute  central  offshoots  corresponded  exactly  to  the  fila- 
ments into  which  the  axis-cylinders  passed  through  repeated  sub- 
division or  ramification.  Neither  here  did  he  succeed  in  directly 
observing  the  connexion  between  the  nerves  and  the  proper  ceUs  j  but 
it  wotdd  appear  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  are  the 
terminal  formations  of  the  former.  Yarious  observations  are  in  fiAvour 
of  a  similar  ternunation  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  vestibule  and 
ampuUsB  in  other  vertebrate  animals. 

Shortly  after  Schultze  had  discovered  the  mode  of  termination  of 
the  nerves  in  the  olfactory  region,  Billroth  undertook  the  examination 
of  the  tongue  of  the  frog,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  mode 
of  termination  of  the  gustatory  nerves.  The  interesting  results  he 
obtained  have  been  communicated  in  the  'Deutsche  Klinik,'  May, 
1857,  p.  191 ;  and  in  MuUer's  '  Archiv,'  1858,  p.  159. 

Leydigt  had  already  found  that  the  cells  investing  the  extremities 
of  the  fungiform  papillss  of  the  tongue  of  the  frog  were  of  a  different 
nature  from  that  of  the  other  cells  on  the  tongue.  Thus  at  the  edge 
of  the  papillso  the  cells  lost,  their  cilice  and  their  clear  appearance,  and 
acquired  finely  granular  contents,  with  some  tendency  to  yellow. 

Billroth  found  that  the  nerves  ascended  only  in  the  broad  or  fungi- 
form papillae,  and  that  the  nerve-filaments  were  pointed  directly  under 
the  epithelium.  From  these  their  apparent  ends  he  could  not  see  any 
prolongations,  but  on  removing  the  epithelium  he  observed  a  few  pale 
fibrillflB  projecting  over  the  sutiace  of  the  papillse,  and  he  believed  that 
these  were  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  emerging  from 
the  connective  tissue.  He  found  that  the  cells  on  the  extremities  of 
the  broad  papillsB  were  decidedly  different  from  the  others,  both  in 
the  greater  darkness  of  their  contents  and  in  the  dificulty  of  isolating 
them,  in  consequence  of  their  firm  adherence  to  one  another  and  to 
the  papilla.     Billroth  believed  that  the  most  central  ones  were  in  con- 

*  On  the  Mode  of  Tcrroination  of  the  Auditory  Kerre  in  tbe  Labyrinth :  MUUcr's 
Archfv,  ISfiS,  p.  848. 

t  Lebrbuch  der  Uittologie,  1857,  p.  807. 
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nexion  with  the  nerves,  and  that  they  were,  in  fact,  terminal  gan- 
glionic cells.  In  his  later  essays,  however,  he  expresses  himself  with 
much  doiiht  as  to  this  mode  of  termination,  which  he  then  considered 
as  probable,  only  if  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  olfactory  nerves 
discovered  by  Schultze  should  acquire  confirmation. 

Fixen  denies  all  connexion  between  the  nerves  and  the  epithelium.* 

Hoy  erf  believes  that  he  has  so  fully  established  the  mode  of  termi- 
nation of  the  nerves  in  the  broad  papillae  of  the  tongue  of  the  frog, 
that  we  may  thence  deduce  inferences  as  to  the  mode  of  termination 
of  other  nerves  also.  According  to  him,  the  nerve-branch,  ascending 
in  a  papilla,  terminates  at  a  short  distance  from  the  epithelium,  being 
sepamted  from  the  latter  by  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  "  with  a 
somewhat  aixjhed,  sharply-defined  extremity,  in  which  the  cylindrical 
ends  of  the  nerve-filaments  themselves  lie  close  to  one  another,  and 
appear  as  a  layer  of  round  bodies." 

Krause  has  also  recently j:  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  mode  of 
termination  of  the  nerves  in  the  papilbs  of  the  tongue  of  the  fix>g. 
He  has  only  occasionally  succeeded  in  seeing  a  minute  prolongation  of 
a  nerve-filament  above  its  apparent  blunt  extremity,  and  he  considers 
the  frog's  tongue  to  be  an  unsuitable  object  for  the  investigation. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  literature  of  his  subject,  the  author  now 
proceeds  to  lay  before  his  readers  the  results  of  his  own  investiga- 
tionsf,  which  were  carried  on  under  the  able  guidance  of  Professor  Max 
Schultze. 

The  solutions  used  by  the  author  in  hardening  the  tongue  were 
either  an  extremely  weak  solution  of  chi*omic  acid  (one-fourth  to  one- 
sixth  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce),  or  one  of  four  grains  of  bichromate  of 
potash  in  the  ounce  of  water.  The  sections  were  made  as  fine  as 
l)ossible  with  scissors — 

"If  from  such  preparations  we  endeavour  to  brush  away  the  epithelial  in- 
vestment, the  rest  of  the  epithelium  separates  with  tolerable  ease  and  com- 
pleteness, while  its  several  elements  fall  from  one  another,  or  remain  attached 
to  one  another  only  in  small  groups,  the  proper  epitheHum  remainins^ 
attached,  forming,  as  Billroth  strikingly  expresses  himself,  as  it  were,  smaU 
crowns  on  the  ends  of  the  papillse.  Every  such  epithehal  crown  stands  on  a 
central,  somewhat  elevated  ptateau  at  the  end  of  the  papilla.  Around  this 
plateau  runs,  in  the  edge  of  the  papilla,  a  fiu-row  or  constriction  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  itself.  In  this  furrow  the  ciliated  marginal  cells  and  the  bobbin- 
shaped  intervening  cells  have  their  attachment,  and  usually  some  of  the  latter 
remain  after  the  removal  of  the  others. 

"  If  we  cause  a  dilute  solution  of  soda  to  act  on  a  papilla  so  prepared,  we 
shall  find  that  the  uerve-trunk  ascending  in  the  eentre  of  the  papilla,  at  some 
distance  from  the  extremity  expands,  with  its  neurilemma^  into  a  basin- shape. 
This  expansion  occupies  superiorly  exactly  the  same  extent  as  the  proper  epi- 
thehnni,  and  forms  precisely  the  plateau  on  which  the  latter  stands. 

'*  The  central  epithelium  on  the  ends  of  the  napillsB  has  therefore  the  ex- 
panded neurilemma  itself  as  its  support,  while  the  surrounding  fringe  of 

*  De  UngQK  ranine  textnrft,  p.  25.    Dorpat,  1807. 
t  Mikroskopische  Untennchnngen  uber  die  Zung«  des  Frosches:  MttU«r*8  Archir,  1869, 
p.  481.     See  also  our  Microscopical  Beport  far  April,  18G0,  p.  617. 
X  Anatomische  UntenachaDgen,  p.  66.    Banover,  1861. 
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ordinary  epithelial  cella  is  attached  to  the  abore-nientioned  forrWj  wit^  w- 
dinary  connective  tissue  as  its  substratum.  This  arrangement  is  in  itself  suffi- 
dent  to  justify  us  in  distinguishing  the  former  as  the  nerve-epithelium*' 

Od  further  examination  it  appeared  that — 

"The  cellular  elements  therein  are,  as  in  the  olfactory  rqg:ion,  of  two  kinds 
—namely,  modified  epithelial  cells,  which  do  not  appear  to  Ee  connected  with 
the  nerves,  and  pecunar  cellular  formations  imbedcbd  between  the  same,  which 
are  the  nenrous  terminal  formations/'  (p.  21.) 

"The  epithelial  ceUs  themselves  stana  in  a  single  layer,  and  consist  of  cylin- 
drical cells,  which,  on  a  level  with  each  other,  pass  into  tapering  efferent  filaments. 
These  run  into  the  foundation  formed  of  the  nervous  expansion,  and  here,  or 
rather  somewhat  sooner,  divide  into  numerous  branches,  which  unite  with  one 
another,  here  and  there  contain  nuclei,  and  over  the  whole  expansion  form  a 
coherent  networic. 

"Among  the  different  filaments  of  the  epithelial  cells  above-desenbed,  lie  at 
different  levels  a  number  of  cellular  formations,  which,  in  form,  appearance,  and 
behaviour  towards  reagents,  agree  with  the  olfactoiy  cells  in  the  olfactory 
r^on,  and  with  the  '  auditory  cells'  in  the  ampullae,     (p.  22.) 

"The  peculiar  cellular  formations  above-mentioned  might,  by  reason  of 
their  form  and  their  agreement  with  the  rods,  and  the  granular  matter  be* 
longing  to  them  in  the  retina,  be  suitably  designated  by  tte  same  of  rod-oeUs. 

"  By  the  arrangement  of  tbe  eyutheM  ceUa  and  rod*oells  with  respcet  to  ooe 
another,  we  have  two  divisions  in  the  epithelium — namely,  a  sup^dal  one, 
containing  the  bodies  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  the  peripheric  efferent  fila- 
ments of  the  rod-cells ;  and  an  inner  one,  occupied  by  the  efferent  filaments 
from  the  former  and  the  bodies  of  the  latter.  iTiese  two  divisions  together 
exhibit  a  number  of  striking  agreements  with  the  layer  of  rods  and  the  outer 
granular  layer  in  the  retina,  and  I  believe  they  may  with  good  reason  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  them."  (p.  26.) 

The  author  concludes  with  some  observations  on  the  nerves.  The 
fine  varicose  filaments  into  which  the  axis-cylinders  for  the  most  part 
divide  in  the  nervous  expansion  itself,  enter,  like  those  axis-cylinders 
which  have  not  previoosly  so  divided,  into  the  inner  division  of  the 
epithelium. 

"  That  they  there  enter  into  connexion  with  the  central  efferent  filaments 
firom  the  rod-cells,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  we  have  only  once  seen  these 
formations,  and  convinced  ourselves  of  the  harmony  between  them.  Under  par- 
ticularly favourable  circumstances  I  was  able,  the  first  time  I  distinctly  saw 
an  axis-cylinder  separate  into  varicose  filaments,  to  perceive  one  of  these  passing 
directly  into  a  rod-cell.  The  central  efferent  filaments  from  the  rod-cells  are 
therefore  to  be  considered,  if  we  wiU,  as  broken-off  nerve-filaments. 

"The  observation  just  mentioned  of  the  direct  connexion  between  the 
proper  epithelial  elements  and  the  nerves  in  the  tongue,  roust  be  regarded  as, 
to  a  certain  extent,  corroborative  of  the  direct  connexion  between  the 
above  described  corresponding  formations  in  the  other  organs  of  higher 
sense."  (p.  30.) 

The  author  sums  up  the  bearings  of  the  flBUsts  and  arguments  de- 
tailed in  his  interesting  and  instructive  essay  in  the  following  deduc- 
tion— 

"  That  the  nertee  in  the  broad  papilla  of  the  tongue  of  the  frog  finally  pate  inlo 

the  most  minute  varicose  filaments,  which  at  their  extremities  bear  peculiar  cellular 

formations  existing  in  the  epithelium  itself  (gustatory  cells  or  rod-cells).    The 

beautiful  harmony  which  is  thus  shown  to  prevail  in  the  mode  of  termination 
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of  the  nerves  of  higher  sense,  may  be  considered  as  eyidence  in  favour  of  the 
correctness  of  the  results  arrived  at." 

We  may,  however,  remark,  that  a  comparison  of  the  sentence  last 
quoted  with  the  preceding  paragraph,  would,  at  first  sight,  make  it 
appear  as  if  the  author  had  been  led,  so  &r,  into  arguing  in  a  circle. 
This  fidlacious  mode  of  argument  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  instance  rather 
apparent  than  real.  The  wish  of  the  author  is  evidently  to  show  that 
the  two  facts  alluded  to  mutually  support  each  other.  The  essay  is 
illustrated  with  a  well  exocuted  plate  containing  eleven  figures. 

Revibw  IX. 

CUnique  MkUcah  de   Pffdid-Dieu  de  Paris,     Par  A.  Tbousseau. 

Tome  premier. 
OUnical  Lectures  an  Medicine  delivered  at  tJie  Ht^d-DieUf  Faria,    By 

A.  Tbousseau.    Vol.  I. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  sedulous  pro* 
feeaional  labour,  unbodied  in  a  aeries  of  clinical  lectures.  M.  Trous- 
seau has  well  deserved  the  gratitude,  not  merely  of  those  who  have 
listened  to  his  teaching,  but  also  of  those  who.  only  know  him  by  his 
published  works. 

The  introduction  forms  an  apt  prologue  to  the  connected  whole. 
Daily  attendance  at  the  bedside,  habitual  familiarity  with  the  sick, 
whether  in  a  medical  or  in  a  surgical  ward,  are  marked  out  as  of 
primary  importance.     The  result  will  be— 

"These  confused  materials,  which  one  amasses  without  order  and  without 
method,  are  nevertheless  excellent  of  their  kind.  Usdess  to-day,  yon  will 
find  them  later  on  buried  in  the  treasures  of  your  menK»y.  Now  an  old  man, 
i  yet  recal  the  patients  I  saw  forty  years  ago,  when  I  made  the  first  steps  in 
my  career ;  I  remember  the  principal  symptoms,  the  anatomical  lesions,  the 
numbers  of  the  beds,  sometimes  even  the  names  of  the  invalids,  who  at  this 
so  distant  date  have  struck  mv  memory.  These  remembrances  are  often  of 
service  to  me :  they  still  afford  me  instruction,  and  sometimes  you  hear  me 
invoke  them  in  our  conferences  by  the  bedside."  (pp.  ix — ^x.) 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  accessory  sciences  (chemistry^  for 
example)  is  declared  to  be  unnecessary,  and  even  prejudicial  to  success 
as  physicians;  careful  observation  and  collation  of  results  form  no 
unimportant  part  of  the  student's  curriculum,  and  with  this  end 
in  view : 

"  That  he  will  especially  learn  to  know  the  course  of  diseases,  the  most 

important,  the  most  essential  knowledge  for  the  practitioner To  know 

the  natural  course  of  disease  is  more  than  the  half  of  medicine."  (p.  xx.) 

This  very  necessary  acquirement  is  by  no  means  easily  attained. 
The  student  must  watob  the  practice  of  different  physicians  in  cases 
of  the  same  malady,  the  remedies  employed,  and  the  results  of  the 
treatment,  bringing  at  the  same  time  his  own  mental  powers  to  com- 
pare and  analyse  the  whole,  himself 

**  Knlliai  addictnt  in  verba  jnrare  magistri.** 
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The  knowledge  thus  made  his  own,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
•*  boussole" — the  compass  of  therapeutics. 

The  facts  of  therapeutics  ai-e  shown  to  have  been  ia  great  measure 
primarily  derived  from  the  domain  of  empiricism ;  yet  tliough  such  be 
the  case,  the  employment  of  remedies  is  by  the  intervention  of  tho 
physician  reduced  to  certain  rules,  and  arranged  in  accordance  with  a 
standard  no  longer  empirical 

The  varieties  of  nosological  ari-angements  and  their  probable  value 
are  then  noticed.  A  strong  preference  is  expressed  by  M.  Trousseaa 
for  those  appellations  which  do  not  imply  adhesion  to  any  special 
medical  doctrine.  ''  They  will  be  so  much  the  better  the  less  they 
have  of  nosological  meaning."  (p.  xxxii.) 

The  advice  to  students  may  be  well  closed  by  this  quotation : 

"But,  gentlemen,  when  you  know  enough  {connattre)  to  be  able  to  re- 
eogpise  {ree(mHatire)—tMow  me  tliis  play  on  words — ^hasten  to  forget  noso- 
logies, remain  by  the  bed  of  the  invalid  studying  each  malady,  studying  the 
same  malady  in  the  case  of  each  patient ;  as  the  naturalist  stucQes  the  plant  in 
itself,  in  all  its  elements,  in  all  its  varieties,  forgetful  of  classes,  famibes,  and 
q)ecies,  until  he  will  know  enough  to  systematize — that  is  to  say,  to  compre- 
hend, to  discover,  and  to  establish  analogies."  (p.  xxxiv.) 

This  work  treats  in  order  and  at  considerable  length  in  some  of  the 
chapters,  on  the 

Eruptive  Fevers. 

Exanthemata. 

Affections  of  the  Mouth  and  Larynx. 

Pulmonary  and  Chest  Affections. 

The  space  allotted  will  not  allow  of  our  doing  more  than  noticing- 
some  of  the  principal  subjects — ^three  more  especially  which  from  their 
intimate  characters  or  frequent  occurrence  have  the  most  of  daily  iute- 
rest  for  the  practitioner. 

I.  The  stages  of  incubation  and  access  of  scarlatina  are  carefully 
described,  with  their  contingent  accidents;  the  extremes  of  incubation 
named  by  the  Professor  are : 

One  case  of  twenty-four  hours  only. 

One  case  where  the  symptoms  pointed  to  positive  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  relieved,  however,  on  the  eighth  day  by  the  appearance  of 
the  characteristic  eruption. 

The  co-existence  of  abundant  miliary  eruption  (p.  9)  is  stated  as 
almost  invariable  when  the  scarlatinal  rash  is  at  all  confluent.  The 
error  of  those  authors  is  ,then  commented  on,  who  declare  the  more 
abundant  the  skin-rash,  the  less  the  chance  of  serious  intercurrent 
affections.  Directly  opposed  to  this  is  M.  Trousseau's  experience 
that,  ''  The  severity  of  the  disease  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  intensity 
of  the  eruption.*'  (p.  10.) 

The  diagnosis  of  the  throat  affection  of  scarlatina  from  diphtheritic 
exudation  is  thus  given : 

"  The  palate  curtain  is  red  from  the  first  day  of  the  malady  in  scarlatina,  of 
a  tint  analogous  to  that  of  the  skin;  the  tonsils,  slightly  swollen,  are  of  a 
violet  colour.    The  fever  continues,  and  after  two,  three,  or  four  days,  there 
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often  appear  upon  one  of  the  tonsils — sometimes  on  both — little  whitisli  con- 
cretions, usually  of  a  milky  white,  unless  after  vomiting  they  are  tinged  by  the 
passage  of  the  stomach  contents.  Examining  them  more  closely,  and  rsusing 
them  with  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  you  will  reco^ise  that  these  concretions 
differ  from  false  diphtheritic  membranes ;  these  (the  latter)  are  adherent,  and 
when  one  seizes  them  with  forceps,  they  are  raised  in  layers.  The  scarlatinal 
concretions,  pultaceous,  less  adherent  t^  the  tonsil,  have  not  the  character  of 
false  membranes,  but  resemble  much  more  those  secretions  which  show 
iSiemselYCs,  for  example,  on  the  surface  of  ulcers  of  unhealthy  appearance." 
(pp.  14-15.) 

The  very  serious  form  of  throat  affection  coming  on  about  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day,  when  recovery  appears  morally  certain,  is  referred  by 
M.  Trousseau  to  diphtheria  supervening  on  the  original  disease.  This 
he  believes,  while  yet  hardly  daring  positively  to  affirm  it.  (p.  1 6.) 

Among  the  special  affections  likely  to  present  themselves  during  the 
period  of  decline,  are  named  anasarca  and  hsBmaturia;  the  latter 
almost  always  preceding  or  coincident  with  the  general  eflVision  into 
the  tissues.  The  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  thoracic  organs  during  the 
acute  stage  of  the  malady  is  no  longer  preserved.  Two  cases  arc 
noted  where  pleurisy  of  specially  unhealthy  type  occurred  with  early 
puinilent  effusion;  in  both,  on  the  twelfth  day,  paracentesis  was  per- 
formed. 

The  existence  of  scarlatina,  unaccompanied  by  eruption — scarUUttie 
Jruste — is  noted  at  some  length. 

II.  ^leasles,  with  the  accompanying  accidents,  are  refeiTcd  to  in 
this  chapter. 

III.  Speaking  of  the  discrete  variety  of  small-pox,  the  Professor 
tells  us,  what  has  perhaps  hardly  been  recognised,  that  the  pain  in  the 
back  is  not  muscular,  but  dependent  on  the  spinal  cord — ^the  proof 
being  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is  accompanied  by  paraplegia. 
Coincident  loss  of  power  over  the  bladder  has  also  come  under  his 
notice. 

The  early  time  of  eruption  is  noted  as  an  almost  positive  diagnostic 
of  the  greater  severity  of  the  resulting  affection,  appearing  early  in 
the  disease.  M.  Beraud*  has  noticed,  and  been  the  first  to  work  out, 
a  variolous  orchitis  in  man  and  variolous  ovaritis  in  woman. 

Small-pox  in  its  confluent  form  is  described  at  some  length,  and  the 
relative  value  of  the  accompanying  accidents  is  discussed.  In  common 
with  the  earlier  authorities,  much  weight  is  attached  to  the  occurrence 
of  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the  non-appearance  of  this 
symptom  is  marked  as  especially  unfavourable.  Various  forms  of 
cutaneous  disorder  wait  on  the  course  of  the  modified  form,  varioloid. 

IV.  This  section  opens  with  the  history  of  inoculation  as  fir«>t 
introduced  into  England ;  the  process  not,  however,  finding  favour  in 
France  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards.  No  legislative  enactment 
has  hitherto  inteifered  with  the  practice  of  inoculation  across  the 
Channel,  and  even  in  the  hospitals  it  is  still  resorted  to  in  exceptional 
instances. 

M.  Trousseau  gives  the  result  of  some  experiments  instituted  by 

•  Arch.  G4n.  de  M^.,  Mars  et  Mai,  1859. 
5S-XX1X.  "lO 
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him,  fron  tbe  aatlogj  of  Teteriiiftfy  mediciAe,  to  asoerteiiL  wbetlMr 
tbe  mftDifestatkms  of  r^yeateclly  isoooliiiod  vaiiolocm  sifttAer  might 
not  in  a  series  of  cases  be  tiltimately  reduced  to  the  one  pastille  of 
inoculatioD,  la  pustule  m^e.  The  hope,  however,  was  found  to  he 
deceptive.  The  occasional  existence  of  this  pustule  m^re,  earlier  in 
its  appearance  than  the  other  pustales,  is  noted  in  aomo  inntianaoi  of 
snall-pox  derived  from  oouta§ioa« 

Y.  YaocinatuMi,  in  its  history,  derivmtioii  of  insoa,  and  mode  of 
employment,  is  next  considered. 

The  literature  of  the  subject,  particularly  the  standard  w<ak  of 
M.  Steinbrenner,*  is  fredy  referrad  to;  a&d  jastioe  is  done  to  the 
labours  of  more  recent  inquirers. 

With  us  the  seventh  or  ei^th  day  after  the  inaartion  of  the  viroa- 
is  usually  chosen  as  the  proper  time  for  obtainaig  a  supply  of  vaocine. 
The  Professor  Wrongly  recommends  that  we  should  have  reoourse  ta^ 
lymph  of  not  a  later  date  than  the  fifbh  or  sixth  day.  These  aee  h]» 
directions: 

''When  one  wishes  to  piopi^ate  a  legitimate  vaccne,  able  to  tfaonnit  thr 
ifflmunity  which  it  usaaU^  confers,  he  must  seek  the  vims  in  conditions  the- 
most  favourable  to  its  activity,  take  it  from  children  in  good  health,  of  sound 
constitation ;  choose  the  fine  and  lar^  pnstoles,  well-developed  (Jleuries), 
frqp  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day  of  their  development."  (p.  112.) 

A  careful  report  on  re-vaccinations,  embodying  the  condunona 
arrived  at  by  M.  6intrac,t  fi*om  lua  experience  in  an  epidemic  of 
variola;  with  some  severe  strictures  on  the  opponents  of  vaocination, 
closes  this  chapter. 

YL,  YIL,  are  rei^pectively  devoted  to  varicella  and  roaeola;  the 
latter  especially  separated  iirom  measles  by  its  tendency  to  appear 
more  than  once  in  the  same  subject. 

YIII.  Typiiwd  fever,  or  dothUnerUhie, — ^The  intestinal  lesion  pe- 
culiar to  this  disease  is  shown  to  be  constant  in  its  occurrence,  whether 
other  symptoms,  usually  aids  to  the  diaguosis,  are  or  are  not  present. 
It  must  not)  however,  be  looked  upon  as^  per  se,  constituting  the 
affection ;  it  is  simply  the  local  evidence  of  a  constitutional  malady. 

Peritoneal  inflammation,  most  frequently  dependent  on  direct  per- 
foration of  the  intestinal  wall,  may,  however,  arise  spontaneously  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  Cases  iUustrative  of  both  forms  ara 
put  on  record.  Jenner,  in  his  work  on  Fever,  has  noted  two  instanoea 
of  the  latter  description. 

Intestinal  haemorrhage,  in  M.  Trousseau's  opinion,  is  not  of  such 
grave  import  as  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be.  Thus,  he  says : — "  That 
intestinal  hiemorrhages  in  typhoid  fever,  far  from  having  the  gravity 
which  is  generally  attributed  to  them,  form  most  frequently  an  ap- 
pearance of  fisivourable  augury."  (p.  149.) 

The  symptoms  of  typhoid  may  for  the  first  few  days  simulate  the 
onset  of  intermittent  fever,  more  especially  in  those  who  have  been 
recently  exposed  to  malarious  exhalations,  and  vice  versd. 

We  welcome  with  much  pleasure  the  warm  testimony  of  the  author 

•  Traitd  de  la  YacdBe,  184«.  f  Gaagtte  des  H<»pit«u,  July  lltb,  18»7v 
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to  ^be  neeessiij  of  giTmg^)od  in  ail  stagea  of  ihe  diaeaaa  in  qtieation : 
— ^"Not  only  ....  at  a  more  advanoed  date  of  the  pjreaua^  when 

the  fever  ia  moderated,  and  the  tongue  less  loaded ; but  also 

^m  the  first  days,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  the  affection.** 
(p.  184.) 

IX.  M.  TroBflseau  has  neyer  met  wiUi  a  case  .of  typhua  lei^<Mr  in  hin 
own  ezperienoe.  He  re£»ra  to  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the 
feyeivpoisonB  (typhus  and  iyphoid),  and  mtea  the  atafi^iard  hooka  of 


XI.  The  speoifio  charaetar  {sp^c^Uii)  of  diaeaaaa  forma  the  sabject 
of  oonsidesation*  The  ensoneoua  doetrinea  of  Brown  and  Brouaeaia 
are  considered^  and  instanoea  of  certain  local  diaeaaes  are  called  in  aid, 
to  affi>rd  examplea  of  yarying  appearanoea  with  varying  caiiMa.  ''  To 
each  special  morbifio  canse,  the  oiganiam  replica  by  effioeta  haviing 
their  speoifio  diaraeter."  (p.  231.) 

XII.  In  treating  of  contagion,  the  author  gives  the  prefiuenoe  to 
the  definition  of  M.  Anglada.*    It  isi,  <^n^ 

''The  transmission  of  a  morbid  affecHon  from  the  sick  indifidual  to  one  or 
more,  by  the  intenrention  of  a  nmterial  principle,  being  the  prodnet  of  a-speeifio 
morbid  elaboratiQii — ^^diich  principle,  oommnnicat  wl  to  the  nealth]r  mao,  deler" 
mines  in  him  the  same  phenomena,  the  same  sympiomatio  expressions,  as  those 
observed  in  the  individual  from  whom  it  has  taken  its  departure."  (p.  841.) 

Here  are  the  dajSeeencea.  between  the  infectious  and  the  oontagioua 
germ^ 

"  The  infectious  germ,  generated  under  influenoee  whidi  we  do  not  know, 
determines  certain  effects  m  the  indLviduab  who  receive  it;  but  these  effects 
atop  there,  the  gwrm  dies  out  in  the  orgjanism  which  it  has  infected. 

"  Engendered  primarily,  also  under  influences  which  equally  escape  us,  the 
contagious  geana  uevelopes  itself,  bears  fruit  in  the  organism  which  has  received 
it ;  it  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  conceived  by  it  as  the  child  is  conceived  by  its 
mother ;  much  more,  it  assimilates  to  itself  all  the  substance  of  the  eoonomjr— 
Toivi  homo  morbus  /i^— which  becomes  in  its  turn  the  centre  of  new  morbific 
emanations."  (p.  251.) 

Tery  definite  stress  is  laid  on  the  presence  and  mutual  influence  of 
the  two  factors — ^the  morbific  germ  from  without,  the  economy  which 
receiyea  it. 

The  quantity  of  the  morbid  principle  has  little  relation  to  the  great 
question  of  propagation ;  the  quality  of  the  germ  is  all-important. 

The  exanthemata  are  now  considered;  unlike  the  eruptive  fbvers, 
no  immunity  is  conferred  by  any  single  attack  from  a  future  outbreak. 

The  sudoral  exanthemata,  under  which  head  ia  ranged  a  larger  class 
of  appearances  than  practitioners  have  usually  accorded — urticaria, 
erythema,  &c,  &q. — occupy  five  shorter  chapters. 

XVIII.  Erysipelas  of  the  head  and  fince,  according  to  M.  Trousseau, 
supervenes  in  the  majority  of  cases  on  some  lesion  of  the  integument, 
al&ongh  possibly  very  minute;  spontaneous  development  occurring 
when  the  afiection  is  epidemic,  rarely  when  such  is  not  the  case. 

When  the  disease  is  uncomplicated,  medical  treatment  is  declared 
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to  be  unneceesary.  The  Professor  declares  himself  williDg  **  to  rcmaio 
spectator  of  a  contest,  from  which  I  well  know  that  nature  will  come 
off  victorious  if  I  do  not  interfere  with  her  in  her  operationa." 
(p.  304.) 

When  erysipelatous  affections  ai'e  found  in  newly-born  children, 
their  cause  must  be  found  in  the  existence  of  a  form  of  puerperal 
poison.  M.  Lorain*  has  worked  out  the  analogy  between  the  ana- 
tomical conditions  of  the  mother  and  the  child,  and  hence,  it  would 
seem,  results  a  liability  in  each  to  the  same  severe  forms  of  disease. 
The  mortality  in  children  is  attributed  less  to  their  defective  vital 
resistance,  than  to  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  malady  in  question. 

XIX.  It  is  beyond  our  limits  to  give  even  the  barest  r^imi  of  this 
exhaustive  section  on  diphtheria.  We  are  strongly  disposed  to  believe 
that,  like  most  other  epidemic  diseases,  the  characters  and  course  of 
this  affection  have  their  cycle  of  variations ;  and  that  the  notes  and 
opinion  of  any  one  observer  will  be  found  valuable  to  others,  in  pro- 
portion only  to  the  similarity  of  the  general  conditions. 

M.  Trousseau  speaks  in  the  first  place  of  simple,  or,  so  to  speak, 
non-malignant  diphtheria,  having  its  seat  of  election  at  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  pharynx,  and,  if  unchecked,  tending  most  fjrequently 
to  terminate  in  extension  to  the  larynx — i.e.,  in  membranous  croup. 
More  than  this,  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  even  in  cases  where 
the  disease  is  marked  at  first  by  severe  laryngeal  symptoms,  there,  too, 
close  examination  of  the  pharynx  would  almost  always  detect  the 
dibria  of  diphtheritic  exudation. 

Even  at  the  moment  of  writing,  a  case  in  point  has  occurred  to  us. 
A  delicate  child,  five  years  old,  taken  ill  with  laryngeal  symptoms  at 
1  A.M.  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  was  seen  within  six  hoiurs.  Dis- 
tinct traces  of  diphtheritic  exudation  were  visible  on  tonsils  and  back 
of  pharynx.  The  treatment  employed  was  of  no  avail;  tracheotomy 
was  obstinately  refused,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  first 
notice  of  illness  the  child  was  dead. 

We  are,  however,  persuaded,  and  in  this  opinion  the  majority  of 
English  physicians  will  probably  agree,  that  many  cases  of  pure 
laryngeal  croup  do  occur,  in  the  production  of  which  the  i^eculiar 
poison  of  diphtheria  has  had  no  share. 

The  graphic  description  of  the  symptoms  of  laryngeal  obstruction 
leaves  nothing  to  be  added  to  the  portraiture.  It  has  not  appeared  to 
us  that,  in  this  simple  form,  the  gland-swelling  has  ever,  either  in  time 
of  occurrence  or  in  amount,  added  much  to  determine  the  diagnosis; 
the  symptom  is  essentially  variabla 

The  maUgncmt  form  destroys  life,  not  by  local  extension,  but  by  its 
depressing  influence  on  the  system  as  a  whole—as  a  typical  blood- 
disease.  Here  the  cedema  of  the  submaxillary  tissues  and  the  en- 
gorgement of  the  glands  hold  a  far  different  value.     M.  Trousseau 


*'  But  that  whicli  is  never  wanting  in  tliis  malignant  form,  that  which  savours 
of  its  malignancy,  to  avail  ouescif  of  the  phrase  of  Mercatus  {pesUferi  morbi 

*  8ar  la  fi&vre  putrperale  cbez  In  femme,  le  fotos,  et  le  nouveaa-n^.    Paris,  ISffS. 
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natnram  tndoleMs),  is  the  stceliin^  of  glands.  It  is  considerable,  and  extends  itself 
to  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  lymphatic  glands."  (p.  337.) 

After  a  close  description  of  the  accidental  complications  that  may 
arise,  including  a  special  reference  to  the  hssmorrhages  from  various 
parts,  the  section  closes  by  a  veiy  apposite  allusion  to 

'*  A  series  of  symptoms  with  which  we  arc  powerless  to  deal.  This  is  a  loss 
of  appetite  which  nothing  can  conquer,  and  which  shows  itself  as  well  in 
adults  as  in  children.  I  have  often  tried  to  fight  against  it ;  I  have  frequently 
employed  every  kind  of  means ;  threats,  and  even  violence,  with  young  sulJ- 
jects,  nave  been  resorted  to  to  make  them  take  nourishment,  but  all  in  vain ; 
they  resist  everything,  will  take  neither  solids  nor  fluids,  and  they  allow  them- 
selves to  die  from  hunger."  (p.  343.) 

Almost  every  mucous  membrane  in  the  body  has  afforded  a  nidus 
for  the  appearance  of  diphtheric  exudation ;  and  the  removal  of  the 
epidermis,  the  disease  once  existing  in  the  system,  seems  to  be  all  that 
is  necessary  to  ensure  its  deposition  on  the  external  integument.  The 
disease  is  declared  to  be  thoroughly  contagious.  M.  Bretonneau* 
also,  in  his  latest  published  work  on  this  subject,  espouses  this  view 
very  warmly. 

The  forms  of  paralysis  consequent  on  diphtheric  affections  are 
treated  of  lucidly  and  carefully.  Their  existence  was  noted  by 
French  physicians  in  the  last  century,  but  the  positive  connexion 
between  their  occurrence  and  the  procursive  malady  is  only  of  recent 
establishment.  To  M.  Maingaultf  we  owe  the  best  treatise  on  the 
subject.  The  real  cause  of  these  strange  nervous  affections  is  "  to  be 
found  in  the  poisoning  of  the  economy  by  the  morbid  principle  which 
gives  origin  to  the  malady  on  which  these  accidents  depend.  They 
are  due  to  the  disturbance  sustained  by  the  nervous  system,  to  the 
peculiar  modification  which  it  has  undergone— modification  which,  so 
far,  we  do  not  know,  and  which  we  perhaps  never  shall  know."  (p.  394.) 

Yery  much  confidence  is  placed  by  M.  Trousseau  in  the  agency  of 
topical  applications :  "  The  topical  treatment  is  the  mode  of  treatment 
par  excellence  of  diphtheric  affections,  (p.  504.)  Astringent  remedies, 
such  as  alum  and  tannin,  caustic  and  chemically  acting  forms,  as  hydro- 
chloric acid,  strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  are  spoken  of  as  of 
high  value.  Dr.  BuddJ  recommends  the  use  of  Beaufoy's  solution  of 
chlorinated  soda.  We  have  employed  it  in  several  instances  with 
marked  advantage. 

The  operation  of  tracheotomy  is  described  at  some  length,  and  the 
indications  for  its  performance  in  laryngeal  diphtheria  are  given. 
Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  slow  and  deliberate  performance  of  the 
operation. 

Chapters  XX. -XXV.  are  devoted  to  affections  of  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  larynx.  From  Chapter  XXVI.  to  the  end  of  the  work,  several 
of  the  more  important  chest  affections  are  noticed. 

XXXIIT.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  M.  Trous- 
seau says : 

♦  Archives  de  Mddecine.  1855.  t  I>e  U  paralysie  Diphtberiquc,  &c.    Paris,  18G0. 
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"  From  the  fact  that  in  a  eertain  nomber  of  oases  pneumonia  faas-got  wdl  of 
itself,  must  one  oonclade  tkit  medioal  treatment  should  be  eaqMOtait  P  I  do 
not  beliafe  it,  and  for  my  part  I  should  not  know  how  to  remain  inactive  in 
the  face  of  this  malady.  As  soon  as  I  am  called  to  an  invalid  attacked  with 
simple  pneumonia,  without  any  complication,  I  hasten  to  interfere  with  the 
aid  of  an  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment/'  (p.  602.) 

XXXIV.  The  subject  of  this  chapter  has  been  made  by  M.  Trous* 
saaa  so  thoroaghly  his  own,  that  a  brief  notice  at  least  most  be  given 
to  the  indioations  for  paraoenteds  thoracis. 

Those  axioms  are  put  forward  as  reasons  for  the  performance  of  the 
operation,  and  cases  are  cited  to  show  their  truth  : 

1.  Pleurisy  may  terminate  life  merely  by  the  exaowive  amomit  of 
effusion. 

2.  It  may  do  so  more  indirectly  by  becoming  the  starting-point  of 
aoddsnts  wiiioh  aie  mortal  sooner  or  later.  The  effused  £uid  may 
beeome  purulent,  and  heotio  fever  supervene. 

3.  The  continual  irritation  of  Uie  thorado  viscera  may  induce 
tubeimdar  deposit  ia  those  persons  who  have  constitutional  predis- 
position. 

4.  The  anatomical  ohanges  in  the  position  of  the  lung,  consequent 
en  long  duration  of  a  pleurisy  unintex&red  with^  prevent  the  organ 
resuming  its  fonottoas. 

Iodine  injections  have  proved  of  essential  service  in.  iastanees  of 
porulent  acoomulation. 

The  direct  indieations  for  tiie  performance  of  the  opera^on  are  to 
be  drawn,  not  from  the  oppression  of  breathing,  but  from  the  condi- 
ttooB  made  out  by  aaseultation  and  percussion.  This  one  symptom — 
ie.,  the  oppression  of  breathing — is  thoroughly  variable ;  its  absenoe 
must  not  give  rise  to  ieeling  of  security,  nor  most  its  presence  be 
deemed  abeolute  i^itoci  of  the  immediate  aeoessity  for  practising  the 
operation. 

The  opemtion  is  then  described;  a  preference  is  expressed  for  the 
simpler  form  <^  instruments;  the  puncture  into  the  chest  after  division 
of  dhe  intagnments  should  he  made  boldly  and  cleanly,  since  then  £Use 
membranes  will  be  penetrated  by,  not  pushed  before  the  pouit  of  the 
iaatrument. 

The  various  objections  to  the  opesation  are  oonsidered  at  the  dose 
of  the  section. 

Our  limits  forbid  any  moie  lengthened  notice.  Euongh  will,  how- 
ever, we  trusty  have  been  addueed  to  prove  the  thoroughly  practical 
character  of  the  work,  and  to  show  the  extreme  care  with  which 
disease  has  been  observed,  and  the  attention  paid  to  the  relative  value 
«ttd  interdependence  of  the  accidental  pheuomeBa.  We  have  met 
throug^ut  with  very  many  of  the  tendenoies  and  opinions  of  some  of 
our  own  highest  medical  writers. 

The  very  aim  and  object  of  all  sound  medical  authorship  must  be 
the  accurate  painting  of  disease,  and  the  recording  with  idl  fidelity 
of  the  opinions  and  results  of  experience.  In  both  these  points 
we  would  add  our  humble  testimony  to  the  value  of  these  collected 
lectures. 
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Wkea  80  eminent  a  member  of  our  profession  sets  forth  the  para- 
fBOunt  importance  of  acquaintance  with  the  natural  history  of  morbid 
4i£feotions,  and  avows  distinctly  that  this  knowledge  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
maater-kej  of  medicine,  it  augurs  w^  for  the  future  of  the  medical 
.art  Based  on  data  such  as  tfa^  before  us,  de[)endent  no  longer  on 
the  uncertainty  of  empiricism,  content  to  be  the  handmaid  rather  than 
the  £»ncied  controller  of  nature,  medicine  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
position  which  it  will  reaoh  a^  an  art,  even  though,  with  M.  Trous- 
seau, we  allow  that  it  fails  short  of  the  dignity  of  an  exact  science. 


Retikw  X. 

Beakk  and  Diaeast  m  Influenced  by  the  DMy^  SmmmaJL^  and  other 
Cydical  Changes  in  the  Ewnan  System.  By  Edwabd  Smith,  M.D., 
LL.B.,  F.Jt.&,  ^—Lendon,  pp.  409. 

Afeeb  readily  the  prefiioe  to  this  work,  we  turned  to  its  pages  with 
more  than  ordmary  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  author  states  in  Umine 
that  he  has  undertaken  to  supply  a  deficiency  '"which  exists  in 
xfiiedical  literature,  and  to  oSer  the  results  of  a  series  of  inquiries  in 
aid  of  our  knowledge  of  the  two  functions  of  the  medical  practitioner — 
the  preservatiozL  of  health  and  the  treatment  of  diseaae."  And  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  the  perusal,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  we  have  not  been  disappointed,  the  performance,  we  think,  as  a 
whole,  answering  the  promise. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  work,  both  its  method  and  matter,  it 
is  difficult  to  review,  its  method  being  aphoristioal — ^a  series  of  propo- 
sitions— ^its  matter  cycle  within  cycle  of  human  existence,  passing  in 
order  from  the  daily  to  the  weekly  and  seasonal,  and  from  thence  to 
the  changes  in  the  ages  of  man,  first  giving  the  results  of  scientific 
researches,  next  their  application  to  health  and  disease,  including  in 
the  great  argument  the  progress  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  and 
not  omitting  those  epidemic  visitations  which  from  time  to  time,  aa 
far  back  as  history  reaches,  have  been  the  scourges  of  mankind. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  this  arrangement,  for  it  has 
its  advantages,  especially  with  a  view  to  development  and  enlarge- 
ment, to  which  we  look  forward,  little  doubting  that  the  book  will  be 
well  received,  and  that  Dr.  Smith  in  successive  editions  will  have  it  in 
his  power  to  make  emendations  and  corrections  where  these  are 
needed,  and  to  introduce  without  change  of  plan  new  facts  as  these  are 
1>rought  to  light. 

One,  and  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  work  is  its  scaffolding  or 
frame,  this  being  the  original  researches  of  the  author  on  certain  phy- 
^olo^^cal  points  of  the  first  importance  in  their  bearing  on  the  vital 
economy — sttch.as  the  rate  of  pulsation  and  respiration  at  difierent  ages 
and  under  difiEerent  circttmstanoes,  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air 
inspired,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  expired,  the  quantity  of  urea 
evolved  and  of  urinary  water  excreted;  comprising  researches  carried 
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on  for  several  years,  and  in  part  daily,  with  little  interruption,  and  not 
iiegleoting  those  of  other  inquirers,  chiefly  contemporary  and  mosl 
deserving  of  credit. 

Whilst  such  is  the  framework,  the  larger  portion  of  the  whole  may 
be  considered  as  deductive:  inferences  from  the  scientific  premises 
used  in  explanation  of  the  registered  results  and  the  accredited  cyclical 
clianges  and  events.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  work  which,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  is  most  open  to  criticism  and  most  in  need  of  it.  Whilst 
we  can  agree  with  the  author  in  a  large  amount  of  his  deductions 
there  are  some  respecting  which  we  cannot  but  entertain  doubt,  and 
some  from  which  we  must  dissent.  However,  even  when  compelled 
to  dissent,  we  give  credit  to  Dr.  Smith  for  ingenious  and  plausible,  if 
not  always  for  logical,  reasoning.  One,  and  not  the  least,  excellence  of 
the  writing  is  its  suggestive  character,  its  very  thoughtful  moody 
prompting  to  further  research  and  to  methods  of  research  such  as 
modem  science  requires,  that  science  which  is  founded  on  weight  and 
measure  and  is  essentially  exact. 

Instead  of  attempting  a  regular  analysis,  which  of  such  a  work 
could  hardly  fisdl  of  being  futile  unless  unduly  lengthened,  we  shall 
bring  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  certain  portions  as  specimens  of 
the  whole,  not  doubting  that  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  science 
and  literature  of  medicine  will  read  the  original. 

First,  of  the  pulse  and  respiration :  Much  new  and  valuable  in- 
formation is  given  respecting  these,  as  influenced  by  age  and  sex,  by 
X>osition,  rest,  and  exercise,  food,  fasting,  Ac,  the  results  of  the  author's 
own  observations,  and  conveyed  in  the  form  of  tables — ^the  conditions 
in  health  contrasted  with  those  occurring  in  disease.  This  account  of 
these,  two  of  the  most  important  functions— the  pulse  as  the  index  of 
the  heart's  action,  the  respiration  as  the  index  of  the  state  of  the  lungs 
variously  modified — ^is  deserving  of  the  utmost  attention  of  the  me- 
dical practitioner.  And  not  less  important  are  the  observations  made 
by  the  author,  the  results  of  his  own  observations,  together  with  those 
collected  from  the  best  original  authorities,  on  the  quantity  of  air  re- 
spired, the  quantity  of  carbonic  add  formed,  and  the  quantity  of  xsxe^L 
and  urinary  water  excreted.  In  all  these  a  certain  correlation  is 
noticeable  ;  a  correlation  between  the  air  inspired  and  carbonic  acid 
formed,  the  urea  and  urine  voided,  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the 
power  of  bodily  exertion  and  of  mental  activity.  We  must  refer  to 
the  work  for  details ;  we  shall  notice  only  a  few  of  the  more  striking 
and  least  expected  results.  Speaking  of  the  effects  of  meds  on  the 
pulse  and  respiration  Dr.  Smith  observed,  that  not  only  was  there  an 
increase  of  these  witnessed  during  the  act  of  eating,  but  also  a  decrease 
in  the  interval  of  the  courses  ;  and  that  in  the  instance  of  children,  in 
whom  it  was  most  apparent,  the  temporary  increase  was  oftentimes 
twelve  and  fifteen  pulsations  per  minute.  The  following  passages  are 
an  epitome  of  the  general  course  in  the  daily  cycle  of  pidsation  and 
respiration,  as  deduced  from  actual  trials.  Whilst  they  convey  curious 
and  valuable  information,  they  also  afford  an  example  of  the  author* 
method  and  style  : 
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"  21.  In  the  evening,  from  seven  to  nine  p.m.,  there  is  an  evident  tendency 
in  the  rate  to  decline,  and  with  some  slight  variations  this  is  continued  progres- 
sively through  the  following  hours,  until  from  one  to  tliree  a.m.,  wlien  the  rate 
is  at  its  minimum.  During  the  next  two  hours  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to 
increase,  but  it  is  very  gradual  until  the  usual  hour  of  rising,  when  it  will  have 
attained  an  increase  of  several  pulsations  per  minute.  Immediately  after  the 
breakfast  has  been  taken  there  is  a  rapid  and  great  increase,  which  attains  its 
maximum  in  the  second  hour  afterwards,  after  which  it  declines  greatly  in  an 
Lour,  and  loses  from  ten  to  fifteen  pulsations  immediately  before  the  dinner. 
After  the  dinner  has  been  taken  there  is  another  increase,  but  the  rate  is  seldom 
raised  so  high  as  that  which  follows  the  breakfast,  and  the  hkhest  noint  is 
attained  in  the  second  or  third  hour.  This  asain  is  followed  by  a  decrease 
which  precedes,  and  a  subsequent  increase  whicn  follows,  the  tea,  when  a  pomt 
as  high  as  that  which  follows  the  breakfast  is  usually  found ;  and  lastly,  there 
is  the  final  decrease,  which  is  usually  progressive,  notwithstanding  that  supper 
may  be  taken  at  a  later  hour.  When  dinner  had  been  taken  at  a  later  hour 
ihui  that  above  indicated,  the  rate  of  the  functions  followed  the  same  eonrse 
as  that  now  given,  except  that  there  was  not  anv  important  increase  after  mid- 
day until  the  dinner  hour.  The  rate  remained  low,  but  not  uniform,  from 
twelve  to  one  p.m.,  until  the  dinner  hoiu:. 

"  22.  The  extreme  difference  was  sometimes  thirty  pulsations  per  minute, 
aud  was  the  greatest  in  children. 

*•  23.  The  ratio  of  the  two  functions  varied  with  each  hour  of  the  day,  but 
vas  highest  during  the  day,  and  the  lowest  during  the  night. 

"  24.  The  ratio  is  dependent  rather  upon  respiration  than  pulsation,  so  that 
the  hi^h  ratio  of  the  day  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  whilst  the  rate  of  both  func- 
tions IS  then  increased,  that  of  respiration  is  increased  disproportionately. 
The  extremes  were  as  1  to  2*9  and  as  1  to  5*7,  or  the  larger  was  double  of 
the  smaller  ratio ;  but  there  was  no  ratio  nor  any  progression  of  ratios  which 
"was  absolutely  uniform  on  consecutive  days. 

"  25.  The  effect  of  posture  is  very  different  in  different  persons  and  at 
various  times,  both  of  the  same  and  different  days,  so  thrft  averages  give  but 
a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  result."  (pp.  11, 12.) 

The  quantity  of  air  inspired  and  of  carbonic  acid  formed  appear, 
from  some  very  accurate  experiments  recorded,  to  have  varied  in  the 
same  ratio.  In  three  trials  on  different  individuals,  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  produced  to  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  at  rest  was 
1  grain  to  58  cubic  inches  in  one,  to  58*5  in  another,  and  to  54*7  in 
the  third : 

"  There  were  commonly  (Dr.  Smith  states)  4  minima  and  3  maxima  in  the 
daily  quantities  of  carbonic  evolved,  the  former  found  immediately  before  each 
meal  (except  supper)  and  during  the  nieht,  and  the  latter  following  each 
meal.  The  largest  increase  commonly  followed  breakfast  and  tea,  ana  then 
the  total  quantities  evolved  were  nearly  identical,  whilst  there  was  also  a 
great  similarity  in  the  minimum  quantities  recorded  between  the  intervals  of 
meals.  This  variation  was  due  to  food,  but  there  was  a  low  point  below 
-which  the  quantity  did  not  fall.  The  highest  amount  of  this  variation  was 
from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  quantity  evolved.  There  was  not 
any  hour  of  the  day  in  wliich  the  evolution  of  caiDonic  acid  was  stationary, 
except  in  the  hour  immediately  preceding  breakfast."  (p.  32.) 

The  quantity  of  urea  dischai-ged  in  the  daily  cycle  was  ascertained 
to  be  as  variable  as  that  of  any  other  element  of  the  daily  changes; 
and  what  is  veiy  worthy  of  note,  it  was  found  to  be  greatly  increased 
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with  the  inereue  of  urine  under  the  iaflueiioe  ef  ihe  water  dnmk,  the 
latter  aciingy  as  it  were,  as  a  deparator  of  the  hlood — ^if  we  sappoM^ 
as  is  now  very  generallj  received,  that  the  urea  is  formed  in  the  blood 
— and  is  a  criterion  of  organic  waste — the  debris  of  the  nitrogenous 
compounds. 

The  second  chapter,  on  the  application  of  the  scientific  results  to 
health  and  disease,  is  that  portion  of  the  work  which  is  likelj  to  be 
most  studied,  as  laying  down  rules  for  the  preservation  of  the  one  and 
the  conrection  of  tibe  other,  en^Mroed  by  expfauiatory  remarks  founded 
on  the  results  of  experiments,  using  them  as  principles.  The  propo- 
sitions expressing  these  rules  will,  for  most  part,  be  willingly  assented 
to,  more  readily,  we  fear,  than  adopted  and  acted  on,  many  of  them 
being  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  society,  such,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  ea^  class,  nrnJrii^  the  early  meal  the  most  substantialy 
when  nourishment  is  most  needed,  and  the  vital  power  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum, and  the  late  meal  the  Hghtest— «  meal  at  which  tea  and  oofibe 
are  most  appropriate,  these  beverages  promoting  respiration  and 
digestion,  and  thus  condnciog  to  the  depuration  of  the  blood  and  the 
excretion  of  urea;  and  in  the  instance  of  the  working  class,  the  pro- 
priety of  not  beginning  labour  before  break£ist,  and  limiting  it  to  the 
interval  between  the  early  and  late  meal — that  is,  from  about  six  or 
seven  A.M.  to  five  or  six  p.m.,  when  the  system,  on  physiological  data, 
seems  best  fitted  for  muscular  exertion. 

Whether  in  these  rules  the  author  has  made  sufficient  aUowanoe 
for  the  force  of  habit,  as  to  times  of  eating  and  the  power  man  has 
of  conforming  to  circumstances  without  material  injury  of  health,  is 
open  to  question.  We  rather  think  he  has  not,  and  ^at  consequently 
his  rules  are  to  be  accepted  for  what  they  are  worth ;  as  true,  so  for 
as  the  limited  results  warrant,  but  not  as  universally  true;  and  this 
remark  applies  to  many  other  of  his  deductions. 

From  the  daily  cycle  of  changes  to  which  man  is  subject,  the  author 
proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  the  weekly  cycle,  which,  though  not  so 
evident,  yet  he  believes  to  exist,  founding  his  persuasion  chiefly  on 
the  variations  of  functions  observed  to  result  ftom  a  day  a£  rest,  as 
exhibited  in  the  rate  of  pulsation  and  respiration,  and  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  and  urea — all,  he  thinks,  tending  to  demonstrate 
that  ''a  periodical  day  of  rest  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  body  if  a  suitable  amount  of  exertion  be  daily  made;**  and  this 
he  holds  to  be  a  rule  applicable  to  the  industrious  of  all  daeses^ 
exempting  idlers  only,  who  may  be  left  to  the  exerciu  of  their  own 
discretion. 

Such  a  condusion,  ihe  result  of  scientific  inquiry,  well  agrees  with, 
the  dictum  of  Sacred  Writ, ''  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath;*'  and  let  us  hope  that  the  labouring  man 
will  never  be  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  the  one  day  out  of  the  seven 
for  rest,  recreation,  and  the  refireshment  resulting  from  these  benefits. 

The  seasonal  cycle,  the  snljeot  of  the  fourth  ohiifjter,  is  the  one  which 
Dr.  Smithdiaousses  most  at  length,  preiBMing  itwith  a  brief  aoeountof  the 
i^ainions  of  the  aneients  thereon,  and  at  the  same  time  expressing  his 
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regret  that  in  modem  timee  it  has  not  had  the  attoation  he  thinks  it 
deserves,  Bor  had  applied  to  it  the  methods  of  soieutific  research  most 
fitted  for  its  elacidation.  Nor  is  this,  we  think,  surprising,  considering 
that  as  onr  knowledge  increases,  the  inquiry  into  seasonal  influences 
becomes  more  difficidt,  the  elements  of  the  problem  increasing  in 
number,  and  in  so  many  instances  increasing  also  in  obscurity.  The 
attempt  which  Dr.  Smith  makes  to  throw  light  on  it  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  principles  as  those  used  in  the  inquiry  into  the  daily 
and  weekly  cycles  of  changes,  cannot  but  have  our  commendation^ 
though  his  deductions  do  not  always  command  our  assent.  His  first 
aim  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  respiration.  By  carefully  made  trials^ 
chiefly  on  himself,  he  arrives  at  the  result  that  *'  the  average  amount 
of  the  whole  year  evolved  at  rest  and  before  breakfast  was  a  little 
over  eight  grains  per  minute;"  and  that  the  quantity  at  the  various 
periods,  varying  within  narrow  Urndts  with  the  preoiae  duuraoter  of 
the  seasons  of  each  year,  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

Fixed. 
Greatest   P*^.  I'eb,  Ifarch,  April, 
^^^     \     Bfay(July). 
Least      August,  part  of  September. 


Variable, 
Decreasing    June  (July). 
Increasing     Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec. 


The  quantity  of  air  inspired  was  foand  to  bear  a  close  relation  to 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired,  so  much  so  that  they  might  be 
considered  correlative  fiftcts,  and  of  the  same  significance  in  relation  to 
vital  power.  The  same  remark  i^pUed  to  the  rate  of  respiration^ 
whilst  the  rate  of  pulsation  followed  a  different  order,  being  highest 
in  tlie  summer  months,  according,  the  author  is  of  opinion,  with  the 
activity  not  of  the  lungs,  but  of  the  skin. 

"It  is  a  common  error  (he  observes),  both  professional  and  laical,  that 
the  skin  and  lungs  exert  a  mutiiallj  compensating  action,  so  that  when  the 
one  ivAsy  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  otiwr  to  take  on  an  increased 
actum  by  way  of  maintaining  a  due  balance  of  the  economy." 

Adding,  "But  a  moment's  otmsideration  of  these  two  oi^gans  would  suffice 
to  show  that  they  cannot  have  a  common  action ;  and  that  whilst  the  function 
of  the  lungs,  par  excellence^  is  to  aerate  the  blood  and  to  evolve  carbonic  acid, 
the  action  of  the  skin  is  to  cool  the  body  and  to  eliminate  water. 

**  Yet  (he  remarks),  there  is  one  common  result — viz.,  a  marked  tendency 
to  a  reduction  of  the  vital  powers,  for  so  surely  as  the  blood  is  more  perfectly 
decarbomzed  by  frequent  and  deep  inspimtion  and  moderately  slow  pulsation, 
10  soceiy  is  it  imperfectly  {mxified  by  rapid  pulsation  and  slow  Mid  kek^ 
respimtion." 

The  excretion  of  urea,  aecording  to  the  author  s  researches,  folkws 
much  the  same  ratio  as  the  pulsation,  being  greatest  in  the  warmer 
months,  when  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is  least;  "and  hence" 
(he  thinks),  "  the  relation  of  the  production  of  urea  to  the  assimi- 
lative changes,  or  to  other  vital  actions,  reeeives  new  light.**  The 
following  dear  and  brief  summary  of  seasonal  influences  will  be  read 
with  interest: 
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"  306.  Summer. — ^The  summer  season  exerts  the  most  marked  power,  and 
under  its  influence  the  body  exhibits  the  following  minimum  and  maximum 
conditions : — 

"307.— There  is  the  mtHimum  of  carbonic  acid  and  vapour  exhaled,  of  air 
inspired,  of  the  rate  and  force  of  respiration,  of  alimentation,  and  assimilatiop, 
of  animal  heat  generated,  of  muscular  tone  and  endurance  of  fatigue ;  and,  in 
general,  of  resistance  to  adverse  influence. 

"  308. — There  is  the  maximum  of  the  rate  of  pulsation,  of  the  action  of  the 
skin,  and  the  elimination  of  vapour ;  of  the  dispersion  of  heat,  of  the  supply 
of  heat  from  without;  and  of  excess  of  heat,  or  the  elimination  of  urea  and 
urinary  water,  of  the  distribution  of  blood  to  the  surface,  of  the  imbibition 
of  fluids,  of  relaxation  of  the  tissues,  and  of  poverty  and  carbonization  of  the 
blood. 

"  309.  Winter, — ^In  the  winter  season  the  above  conditions  arc,  for  the  most 
part,  reversed. 

"  810.  u^«/«fl«f.— Autumn  is  marked  by  the  summer  or  winter  condition,  as 
the  character  of  the  season  resembles  the  one  or  the  other ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tiallv  a  period  of  change  from  the  minimum  towards  the  maximum  of  vital 
conditions. 

"  311.  Spring. — ^In  the  early  and  middle  parts  of  the  spring  season  every 
function  of  the  body  is  in  its  highest  degree  of  eflBciency ;  out  as  it  advances, 
these  maximum  conditions  merge  into  those  of  summer. 

"  312. — Hence  the  effect  of  season  is  more  than  the  physical  phenomena  of 
temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure  will  explain,  and  is  so  universal,  that 
even  the  same  amount  of  exertion  made  at  two  different  seasons  ))roduced 
different  degrees  of  effect  upon  the  vital  changes ;  less  carbonic  acid  bein^ 
evolved  from  it  in  summer  than  in  winter  in  proportion  to  the  relative  amounts 
when  at  rest  at  those  two  periods."  (pp.  168-59.) 

In  the  sixth  chapter,  bearing  the  title  of  Applications  to  Health 
and  Disease,  the  author  discusses  the  influence  of  season  upon  mus- 
cular power,  sensibility,  growth,  food,  disease,  and  medical  treatment 
These  several  topics,  all  of  them  of  the  first  importance  in  relation  to 
the  individual  and  to  society,  we  can  notice  only  very  partially.  His 
first  proposition  is,  that  *'  the  muscular  force  and  power  of  endurance 
of  the  body  varies  with  the  season,  and  the  least  is  found  at  the  end 
of  summer  or  the  beginning  of  autumn.**  This  seems  in  accordance 
with  the  physiological  premises,  and  is  also  supportetl  by  experience, 
in  the  instance  of  prisoners  exercised  on  the  treadwheel.  But  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  what  is  true  in  one  climate  is  necessarily  so 
in  a  different  climate,  or  in  the  same  climate  with  a  different  race. 
Tho  Maltese  seems  to  have  his  energies  excited  by  the  dry  heat  of 
that  hothouse  of  an  island — a  heat  that  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
advanced  summer.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Hindu,  the  Malay, 
and  the  Creole  black  of  the  West  Indies.  A  temperature  that  is 
congenial  to  the  white  man — one  of  fi'om  50**  to  68* — on  them  appears 
to  have,  not  a  tonic  bracing,  but  a  relaxing,  enervating  effect.  And, 
in  somo  individuals  of  our  own  race,  the  effects  of  a  high  and  of  a 
low  temperature  ap[)ear  to  be  similar — both  depressing.  Such  pecu- 
liarities ought,  we  think,  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  reading  Dr.  Smith's 
commentaries  on  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  the  diflSculty  of 
maintaining  a  fixed  temperature,  on  lessened  chemical  action  and  re- 
laxation  of  tissue;    especially   taking    into  account   that,  however 
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valuable  Lis  pliysiological  data  are,  they  are  but  limited,  and  this 
equfdly  as  to  subjects,  the  persons  experimented  on,  and  the  locality 
of  the  trials. 

Another  proposition  we  have  doubts  about,  that  respecting  via- 
bility, which  in  the  instance  of  children  he  holds  to  be  greatest  in 
those  who  are  bom  in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Were  it  uni- 
versally true,  ought  not  the  mortiility  of  children  of  white  parents 
bom  within  the  tropics  to  be  in  a  greater  proportion  than  those  of 
the  same  race  coming  into  existence  in  a  cold  or  cool  climate)  Yet 
we  believe  it  is  otherwise;  a  high  temi)eratui'e— one  varying  from  70^ 
to  80**,  and  even  85° — appears  to  be  suitable  to  infant  life.  Yeiy 
young  children,  even  in  India,  with  its  great  vicissitudes  of  tempe- 
rature, enjoy  commonly  good  health ;  little  anxiety  is  felt  about  them 
till  infancy  is  passed.  In  England  there  are  other  causes  than  mere 
seasonal  ones  wbich  may  have  an  injurious  influence,  and  pi-oduce  the 
greater  mortality  of  very  young  children  in  the  hottest  months — such 
as,  probably,  less  nursing  care;  a  less  healthy  state  of  the  mothers, 
especially  in  the  working  class,  the  great  majority,  and  amongst 
whom  the  proportional  deaths  are  greatest  at  the  earlier  ages. 

On  the  subject  of  alimentation  the  author  expresses  his  opinion 
"  that  there  is  less  variation  in  the  amount  and  kind  of  food  taken  by 
mankind  than  has  been  assert-ed."  This  pi'oposition  we  believe  to  be 
tme,  and  it  is  well  supported  by  the  arguments  adduced  by  Dr. 
Smith;  yet  we  can  hardly  go  along  with  lum  in  the  belief  that  the 
same  dietary  nearly  will  serve  and  preserve  the  health  of  man  in  a 
hot  and  cold  climate,  in  winter  and  in  summer.  Other  propositions 
which  he  promulgates  seem  to  us  to  run  counter;  such  as  that  ''free 
dejection  from  the  bowels  is  more  necessary  in  summer  than  in 
winter;"  that  "  spring  is  the  season  the  most  fraught  with  danger  from 
excess  of  transformation  of  food;"  and,  that  "the  free  emission  of 
urea  is  the  most  necessary  in  spring  and  summer."  If  food  in  part 
serves  as  fuel  in  administering  to  animal  heat,  does  it  not  follow  that 
in  the  colder  climates,  cceteris  parilms,  most  food  should  be  consumed? 
It  is  the  common  belief  of  the  most  intelligent  arctic  explorers,  that 
the  appetite  in  those  regions  is  vastly  keener,  and  the  power  of 
digesting  food  very  much  greater,  than  in  a  mild  or  warm  climate. 
Would  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  make  an  allowance  of  eight  pounds 
of  meat  daily  to  a  huntsman,  if  one-half,  or  one-fourth  of  that  ration 
would  suffice  to  keep  him  in  health  and  strength? 

"  That  nitrogenous  foods  are  more  necessary  in  the  hot  season  than 
we  at  present  aidmit,"  we  are  disposed  to  allow.  Such  experience  as 
we  have  had  in  hot  climates  &ivours  this  conclusion — at  least  in  the 
instance  of  Europeans.  Thus  in  this  class  substantial  animal  food,  if 
they  have  the  means,  forms  a  part  of  most  meals;  vegetables  are  usecl 
wily  in  great  moderation,  and  fruits  least  of  all;  but  even  to  this 
exceptions  may  be  found.  And  here,  again,  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  the  caution  we  have  before  given  of  the  adaptive  power  of 
man,  and  how  he  can  become  accustomed  in  accordance  with  that 
power  to  almost  any  kind  of  food,  whether  entirely  vegetable  or  en- 
tirely animal,  or  variously  mixed. 
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the  amoiiBt  of  blood,  the  atiibor  is  <^  opmion,  is  ppobablf  gret^mi 
in  spring  and  least  at  the  end  of  summer;  and  as  re^B;ards  lu^lit^  to 
disease,  the  tendency  is  at  the  former  season  to  those  of  a  sthenlo,  at 
the  latter  to  the  asthenic,  he  believing  that  the  foundation  of  seasonal 
ailment  is  the  varying  degree  of  vital  foroe  acting  within  the  hody  at 
difibrent  seasons  of  l£e  year.  This  may  be  so,  bnt  it  is  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  data  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  the  in- 
ference. The  subject,  it  must  be  flowed,  is  full  of  diffionlties^  especi- 
ally extending  the  view  to  brute  animals.  But,  even  admitting  that  a 
low  state  of  vital  power  favours  the  taking  on  of  diseased  action — the 
contrary,  perhaps,  might  be  maintained — it  does  not  follow  that  there 
are  not  other  conditions  of  an  extrinsic  kind,  "^ndiich  may  have  mors 
weight  in  producing  season-cUaeases,  whatever  they  may  be,  than  the 
quality  of  the  tds  mtce — circmnstanoes  which,  as  causes^  may  differ 
greatly  in  dififorent  climates  and  in  different  coun^es.  Take;,  for 
instance,  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal;  the  author  states  that  ^mss 
*^  diseases  have  their  maximum  intensity  and  fteqnemcj  at  the  penod 
of  minimum  vitality,"  in  the  third  quarter,  and  that  diarrhoaa  is  tiie 
most  marked  illustration  of  the  &ct.  Ckanted  that  diarrhcsa  is  tiien 
most  common,  may  it  not  be  because  the  external  circumstances 
we  have  adverted  to  are  then  most  strongly  marked,  such  as  indul- 
gence in  fruits,  suppressed  perspiration  from  careless  exposuvs  to 
-vicissitudes  of  temperature,  not  to  mention  other  causes  acting  on  the 
individual  likely  to  derange  the  primes  viie.  In  the  report  attached 
to  the  census  of  Ireland  for  1851,  we  have  an  example  in  point,  where 
it  is  stated  that  "  diarrhoea  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  the  seasons^ 
almost  in  the  same  proportion  as  dysentery,  prevailing  most  in  spring 
and  summer,  and  least  in  wint^  and  autumn,  but  was  e^>ecially  low 
in  autumn ;"  and  probably  for  the  reason  that  in  spring  Uie  standard 
diet  of  the  people  was  then  most  scarce  and  of  its  worst  quality,  whilst 
in  autumn  it  was  most  abundant  and  in  its  most  wholesome  state.  In 
tropical  climates,  as  in  Ireland,  the  extrindc  causes  seem  to  be  the 
preponderating.  There  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  most  prevalent 
whenever  the  heat  is  unusually  great,  accompanied  as  that  event 
commonly  is  by  drought.  Even  in  a  temperate  climate,  the  same 
appears  to  be  witnessed.  The  authors  of  an  interesting  paper  recently 
published,  '  On  the  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Changes  .upon  rHsease,** 
associate  these  two  diseases  with  prevalonoy  of  a  high  temperature — 
in  England  above  sixty  degrees — whether  in  spring,  summer,  or 
autumn. 

Epidemic  diseases  are  adduced  by  Dr.  Smith  in  8spp<n*t  of  his  aigu« 
ment.  It  would  be  easy  by  a  selection  of  special  ^cts  to  prove  the 
contrary.  Cholera  has  been  prevalent  and  equdly  hiisl  at  all  seasons 
in  India;  so,  too,  has  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indieaf  How  much 
peculiarities  of  climate  and  other  agencies  are  concerned  in  the  mor- 
tality of  peoples,  is  well  displayed  by  contrasting  two  coontties  awab.  as 

•  Br  Arthur  Ransome.  M.B.,  aod  George  V.  Temon,  F.R.A^.,  in  voLL,  thkd  aaim,  of 
Hemoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Fhilo8ophical  Society  of  Manchester,  1861. 
t  See  foot  note  p.  29  of  Pr.  Blair*!  Account  of  Tellow  Ferer  in  British  QoiaBa. 
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Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  Ameriea' — the  one  remai^blj  free 
£K>m  agne,  but  ill-fed ;  the  other  the  oontvarj.  In  an  article  on  the 
eensos  of  Ireland  for  1801,  in  the  nomber  of  this  Bevieir  for  Joly, 
1857,  is  the  following: 

"  Reviewinff  the  whole  decouial  perk>d,  it  would  a|>pear  that  the  nuadnram 
deatbB  from  aR  diseases  was  diuinB  the  harsh  and  uncertain  weather  of  spring 
[the  potato  then  moat  deficient],  th^  the  nomber  diminished  with  the  warm 
weather  of  summer,  and  still  more  with  the  mild  and  more  constant  weather 
of  autumn,  increasing  with  the  cold  and  greater  variability  of  winter.  The  pre- 
cise number  of  deaths  returned  under  each  season  is  the  following : — Under 
sprinfi;,  443,182;  under  summer,  373,748;  under  autumn,  193,005,  or  351,177 
less  than  in  spring ;  under  winter,  340,787.'' 

In  the  same  He  view,  the  number  for  April,  1858,  is  the  following 
passage ;  it  is  from  an  article  on  the  Yitcd  Statistics  of  the  United 
States : 

'*The  influence  of  climate  in  both  countries,  England  and  the  United  States, 
Taries  with  the  seasons,  as  marked  by  the  mortality ;  whilst  in  the  former  it  is 
jireater  in  wint^  fmd  least  in  summer ;  in  the  latter,  genendly^  it  is  greatest 
in  summer  and  autumn,  and  least  in  winter.^ 

And  it  is  added  : 

**  This  difference,  we  have  little  doubt,  is  cofonected  with  a  greater  prsva- 
lency  of  malaria  in  the  new  country  than  in  the  old ;  and  the  circumstance  th^ 
whilst  the  population  of  England  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  towns 
and  the  rural  districts,  that  of  the  United  States  is  so  distributed  that  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  are  collected  in  towns,  and  consequently  the 
great  minority  are  exposed  to  the  influence  alluded  to.*' 

On  the  cure  of  disease,  Dr.  Smith  has  some  admirable  remarks, 
-which  are  especially  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  praddtioners  of 
Lomceopathj  and  their  patients,  as  regards  delusions,  and  of  the  sound 
physiciaa  and  the  sensible  portion  of  the  public  as  regards  the  probable 
influences  of  seaacms  in  restoring  health.  Not  but  we  think  that  in 
this  instance,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  data  are  somewhat  too  scanty 
for  the  large  induction  made,  a  defect  p^haps  almost  unavoidable  in 
such  an  inquiry.  We  are  inclined,  too,  to  think,  that  in  the  rules  in 
conneziou  with  season,  which  Dr.  Smith  lays  down  for  the  use  of 
stimulants,  he  attaches  undue  importanoe  to  seascmal  influences,  as  if 
these  should  determine  the  amount  of  stimulus  to  be  administ^ed 
laither  iJban  the  rtate  of  exhaustion,  so  that,  according  to  him,  the 
stimulation  that  would  be  proper  at  the  end  of  summer  in  a  case  of 
cholera  or  diarrhoea,  would  be  highly  improper,  the  symptoms  being 
the  same,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  as  if  the  debilitating  effect  of  season 
^BTOB  move  powerfol  and  required  more  attention  than  that  of  the 
disease.  It  is  laudable  to  endeavour  to  reduce  medicine  to  a  science, 
but  w«  i^prehmid  the  time  is  fax  diataat  finr  such  nioe  distinctions  as 
Aoee  implkd  in  some  of  Dr.  Smith's  rules. 

The  eighth  chapter,  on  the  Cyde  of  the  Ages  of  Man  in  its  ascending 
and  descending  series  and  intermediate  stage  in  middle  life,  will  well 
repay  perusal  The  phenomena  of  each  are  well  describe^  traced 
thvo^h  the  more  important  frmctions,  and  in  connexion  with  eacb 
aeries  the  subject  of  diet  is  specially  conaida<ed.    The  anther's  sum- 
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mary  of  the  principal  oonditions  of  these  different  stages  will  oouTey  to 
our  readers  some  idea  of  his  special  views.  We  shall  quote,  in  order 
and  without  comment,  resisting  often  the  temptation  so  to  do,  not  so 
much  from  occasional  disapproval  as  from  occasional  doubts. 

"710.  In  infancy  there  is  the  maximnm  relation  of  both  azoiised  and  non- 
azotised  food  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  this  declines  gradoally  through 
childhood,  rapidly  at  adolescence,  and  slowly  through  adult  life  to  old  age. 
There  is  the  greatest  sensibility,  the  highest  deg^ree  of  animal  temncrature, 
and  the  most  active  state  of  the  skin.  This  lessens  through  childhood  to 
adolescence,  finds  its  medium  in  adult  life,  and  its  minimum  in  old  age.  In 
childhood  and  youth  there  is  the  greatest  excretion  of  carbon  and  urea  to  the 
weight  of  the  body.  Thb  declines  rapidly  in  adolescence,  aud  thenceforwards 
very  slowly  imtil  the  end  of  life. 

"  711.  In  adult  life  wo  find  a  state  which  is  medium  in  degree,  uniform  in 
character,  aud  prolonged  in  its  duration. 

"  712.  The  protection  against  dangers  from  without  is  the  least  in  infancy, 
then  in  old  age,  then  iu  childhood,  and  the  greatest  in  adult  life, 

"  713.  The  dangers  from  within  are  the  greatest  in  old  age  and  in  infancy, 
then  about  puberty  aud  in  adolescence,  aud  the  least  in  adult  life. 

"  714.  The  diseases  occurring  in  iufaucy  and  adult  life  are  more  acute  in 
their  character,  but  iu  the  former  they  are  asthenic,  and  in  the  latter  stiicnic, 
whilst  those  which  occur  in  adolescence  and  old  age  are  chronic. 

''  715.  Old  age  is  established  in  childhood,  but  manhood  in  adolescence. 

"716.  In  adult  life  the  dauber  from  nutrition  is  from  excess,  but  in  old 
age,  adolescence,  and  infancy,  from  defect. 

"  717.  In  infancy  there  is  the  greatest,  in  childhood  a  less  amoimt  of  dan- 
ger from  an  erroneous  dietary,  whilst  in  adult  life  there  is  the  greatest  tole- 
ranee  of  such  errors."  (pp.  328-29.) 

His  remarks  applicable  to  health  aud  disease  which  follow  thb  snra- 
mary  and  complete  the  ninth  chai)ter  are  excellent,  such  as  we  can 
adopt  almost  entirely  in  an  unqualified  manner,  and  with  the  firm 
persuasion  that  were  the  rules  they  inculcate  followed  out  in  practice, 
the  minimum  of  sickness  and  mortality,  the  maximum  of  health  and 
longevity,  woidd  be  the  lot  and  reward  of  social  man. 

The  three  last  chapters,  on  the  Cycle  of  the  Generations  of  Man,  are 
of  the  highest  interest,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the 
manner  of  its  treatment.  The  main  argument  of  the  author  is,  that 
whilst  the  constitution  aud  powers  of  man  have  remained  much  the 
same  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  yet  they  have  from 
time  to  time  been  subject  to  slight  variations — flux  and  reflux — one 
while  running  an  acute  course,  distinguished  for  strength;  another, 
the  opposite,  distinguished  for  debility,  as  witnessed  in  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, aud  decline  of  a  nation.  He  thinks  we  have  evidence  of  this 
even  in  our  own  times — a  change  "  which  has  occurred  so  suddenly 
that  men  of  forty  years  old  can  bear  witness  to  it;"  and  hence  he 
argues,  "we  find  a  probability  that  similar  changes  affecting  the 
general  character  of  diseases  may  have  occurred  a  thousand  times  in 
the  world's  history."  Whilst  we  can  give  our  evidence  to  the  latter, 
the  record  of  history,  we  have  our  doubts  about  the  former — the 
opinion  of  the  day.  We  cannot  say  that  our  experience,  which  extends 
somewhat  beyond  forty  years,  is  favourable  to  the  conclusion  at  whieh 
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the  author  has  arrived.  That  daases  of  the  population,  such  as  those 
whose  hahits  have  undergone  a  change,  and  their  diet  altered,  may 
have  had  their  constitutions  affected  therehy,  it  is  easy  to  conceive. 
The  artificers  in  our  manufactories,  for  instance,  but  not  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  j  those  whose  diet  and  habits  have  continued 
much  the  same. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  aiding  the  question,  passes  in  review  the  epidemics 
which  have  occurred  in  rapid  sequence  daring  the  period,  and  the 
changes  which  he  believes  have  taken  place  in  the  habits,  wants, 
and  dangers  of  society,  adducing  them  in  evidence  of  his  proposition. 
His  account  of  these  is  well  given,  and  is  deserving  of  attention,  yet 
we  do  not  consider  his  evidence  as  altogether  convincing.  As  to 
epidemics,  such  as  cholera,  yellow  fever,  influenza,  inasmuch  as  they 
attack  the  strong  as  well  as  feeble,  and  their  invasion  is  sudden  and 
unexpected ;  inasmuch,  further,  as  their  origin  is  obscure,  and  not  yet 
brought  within  the  limits  of  science,  we  attach  but  little  importance 
to  them  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  And,  as  regards  the  changes 
he  refers  to,  the  influence  of  these,  as  already  stated,  we  believe  to  be 
partial  Amongst  the  opulent  class,  amongst  the  students  at  our 
universities,  amongst  the  boys  at  our  public  schools,  little  alteration 
has  been  made  in  dietary  during  the  last  half  century;  and  in  the 
individuals  belonging  to  them,  whether  in  adolescence,  early  manhood, 
or  mature  age,  we  are  of  opinion  there  is  not  less  vi»  vitce  than  hereto- 
fore ;  and,  with  one  exception — that  of  there  being  less  gout  in  those 
of  mature  age  than  in  past  times — the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject,  both  in  kind  and  character,  are  little  different.  The  like 
remark^  we  think,  applies  to  the  men  of  our  army  and  navy,  in  whom, 
if  there  be  a  difference,  we  are  of  opinion  it  is  in  favour  of  the  present 
generation,  and  this  owing  to  improved  sanitary  measures;  in  the 
navy,  to  a  more  wholesome  and  strengthening  ration ;  in  the  army,  to 
better  quarters,  and  other  improvements  affecting  dress,  diet  (this  still 
not  what  it  ought  to  be),  and  discipline  and  treatment.  Much 
emphasis  is  laid  by  those  who,  with  Dr.  Smith,  are  of  persuasion  that 
the  constitution  of  the  people  now  is  lower  than  it  was  in  vis  vitas,  and 
more  prone  to  disease  of  the  asthenic  than  of  the  sthenic  kind,  foimded 
cMeQy  on  the  alteration  that  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  treating 
disease,  and  especially  in  the  great  disuse  of  the  lancet  and  of  the  anti- 
phlogistic plan,  and  to  the  greater  trust  that  is  now  placed  in  stimulants 
and  the  invigorating  system.  This  j>ortion  of  the  argument,  with  all 
due  deference,  we  cannot  hold  to  be  strong,  keeping  in  mind  how  in  all 
ages  medical  practice  has  been  influenced  by  doctrine,  and  how  the 
great  majority  of  practitioners  follow  the  lead  of  a  few — ^the  autho- 
rities in  the  profession.  To  state  a  few  examples,  do  we  not  remember 
how  purgatives  became  the  vogue  after  having  been  advocated  by 
Hamilton,  blue  pill  after  its  laudation  by  Abemethy,  the  local  ab* 
straction  of  blood  after  its  commendation  in  gastric  fever  by  Brous- 
saia  ?  Do  we  not  remember  how  long  the  stimulating  plan  of  treat^^ 
ment,  on  Bnmonian  principles,  prevailed  in  Italy,  and  the  expectant 
plan  in  France  1  nor  have  we  yet  forgotten  how  mercury  was  con- 
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Bulered  aa  the  sine  qua  non  in  RTphilis,  at  inonlcaied  bj  J^a  HuBter, 
to  the  rain  of  many  a  conititution,  and  conduciDg  to  many  a  £Eital 
iaeoe.  Speaking  fcom  o«ur  own  knowledge,  we  axe  satisfied  that  in 
many  acute  diseases  yeare  ago  the  lancet  was  used  too  freely,  and  even 
in  some  chionio  ones:  in  the  acute,  siieh  as  pneumonia  and  dysentecy; 
in  the  chronic,  anch  as  diabetes  and  phthisis.  The  instances  we  revert 
to  weie  witoBsaed.  in  oar  hos{ntalBy  civil  and  military.  Man,  it  shoold 
never  be  fovgi^^ten,  is  a  most  hardy  animal,  and  is  capable  of  enduring 
much.  It  should  be  k^t  in  reooUeotion,  too,  that  whilst  there  an 
lauckUores  temporis  acU,  there  is  also  a  diq)ositi<m^  espedally  in 
argum^at,  to  aggravate  existing  evils.  Dr.  Smith  alludea  to  the 
diigraceful  overcrowding  of  our  baciaeks,  in  some  of  which,  he 
says,  speakisg  from  x)^x)rt,  there  is  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  cubic 
feet  of  air  for  each  soldier,  and  that  the  air  is  so  offensive  that  the 
non-commissioned  officer  cannot  enter  it.  This  is  yety  bad,  allowing 
even  for  a  little  exaggeration  as  regards  the  delicate  nan-oommissioiied 
<^cer,  once  a  private,  who  made  the  r^Kirt ;  yet  we  have  in  recol- 
lection when,  some  forty  years  ago^  barradc  accommodation  was  worse 
-—when,  for  instance,  three  or  four  men  had  to  sleep  in  one  bed  con- 
structed of  boards,  after  the  plan  of  a  guard-room  stcetcber,  and  this 
in  Scotland;  or  as  bad,  and  not  longer  ago,  when  in  the  West  Indies 
andin  Barhadoes,  sleeping  in  hammocks,  there  was  as  madi  crowding 
as  between  decks  in  a  man-of*war.  Impor&ot  as  oar  banacks  are  at 
present,  and  needing  improvements,  it  mast,  we  think,  be  allowed  that 
they  were  onoe  worse^  and  that  during  the  last  fifty  yeara,  owing  to 
tho  urgency  of  nodical  officers,  thefe  has  been  a  slow  ahatement  of 
their  evils. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Smith  does  not  adopt  the  notion  that 
we  are  not  in  str^igUi  and  build  of  body  equal  to  our  £Ekth^^  And 
in  not  adopting  it,  we  think  he  weakens  his  argument — if  hia  aigu- 
ment  be,  as  we  had  supposed'  that  the  oonstitation  of  man  now  has 
less  of  vigour  than  formerly,  and  is  not  so  w^  adapted  to  resist  adverse^ 
influences;  and  in  case  of  disease,  the  product  of  these  influences,  not 
so  well  fitted  to  bear  the  depleting  system.  If  we  have  not  read  him 
aright,  it  may  be,  from  our  attaching  to  the  term  sthenic  a  sense  not 
altogether  the  same  as  that  in  which  he  uses  it.  Our  notion  is  that  as 
it  implies  strength,  the  man  of  strength  will  be  most  subject  to  diseases 
of  a  sthenic  kind,  and  vieeverad.  The  man  whose  consiitution  is  any- 
wise enfeebled,  whether  by  excesses,  as  in  the  instance  of  thedmnkanl, 
or  from  deficient-  support,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  famine-stricken 
wretch,  will  be  most  liable  to  disease  of  the  opposite  t^pe;  the  moat 
perfect  health  and  the  purest  sthenic  condition  being,  we  think,  as 
nearly  as  possible  correlatives.  This,  too,  we  would  Bun  believe,  is 
the  opinion  of  the  author;  and  it  seems  implied  when  he  ^eaksof 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Ireland  since  the  famine; 
"with  tlie  potato"  (lie  says),  "the  Iidshman  lived,  and  when  it  fiiiled 
he  died  ;  but  since  that  period,  the  corn-crop  has  been  introduced,  and 
with  a  higher  kind  of  food  the  fever  aud  the  scrc^la  whi<^  perennially 
infested  the  country  have  nearly  passed  away,  and  now  we  find  both 
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a  better  organization  and  one  far  less  liable  to  disease."  Yet,  we  may 
remark,  there  has  been  since  that  change,  with  an  improvement  as  to 
strength  and  health,  no  change  in  accordance  in  the  mode  of  treatment 
of  disease.  Twentj-five  years  ago,  venesection  was  there  largely  em- 
ployed, as  much  so  as  in  England;  as  in  England,  it  has  there  ^adually 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  now  it  is  almost  never  resorted  to.  This  we 
learn  firom  a  friend  of  large  medical  experience  in  that  comitry,  and 
in  expressing  the  h.ct  we  use  nearly  his  own  words. 

Many  other  passages  we  had  marked  for  comment,  but  we  must  pass 
them  by  for  want  of  time  and  space.  So  thoughtful  a  work  needs  to 
be  read  with  thought ;  and  no  work  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  at 
least  of  recent  times,  deserves  more  and  will  better  repay  attention  in 
its  perusal.  It  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  physiological  science,  especially  in  the  statistical  branch 
of  it,  comparing  the  results  it  brings  out  regarding  the  more  impor- 
tant vital  functions  with  those  which  formed  the  amount  of  knowledge  at 
no  very  distant  period.  It  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  last  oentury  that 
Martin  Lister  edited  the  '  Sti^ca  Medioina ' — a  work  also  ^  i^honsms 
—of  'Sanctcaius  Sanctorius,'  of  whidi  he  said  ''non  aliud  profeeto 
inventum  in  medicina,  prsster  unum  sanguinis  oirouitum  hoio  compa- 
raadum  est;"  that  discovery  to  which  he  refera  wii^  so  much  eulogy 
being  the  very  simple  and  elementary  one  that  the  body  sustaias  a 
certain  loss  by  insensible  perspiration. 
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PART  SECOND. 

90tbUograpi^i(aI  UecorD. 


AnT.  I. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Ophilialmoscope;  being 
Hie  Essay  for  which  the  Jacksonian  Prize  in  the  Year  1859  was 
awarded  by  the  Royal  CoUege  qf  Surgeons  of  England.  By  J.  W. 
HuLKE,  F.RC.S.,  &c,— London,  1861. 

A  WOBK  on  this  sobjeot  has  for  some  years  been  much  wanted^  both 
by  student  and  practitioner ;  the  essay  by  Bader  and  Roberts  in  this 
journal,  the  little  work  of  Mr.  Hogg,  and  various  papers  scattered  in 
the  periodicals,  could  not  be  considered  as  perfect  guides  to  the  use  of 
the  instrument,  nor  did  they  enable  the  practitioner  to  survey  the  results 
o£  its  use  arrived  at  by  others.  On  the  Continent  this  want  has  been 
pretty  well  supplied;  in  France,  by  the  clearly  and  elegantly  written 
lectures  of  Follin,  and  by  the  illustrated  works  of  Guerineau  and  Sichel ; 
in  Italy,  by  the  diffuse  yet  interesting  treatise  of  Inaglino;  in  Germany, 
by  the  compilation  of  Zander,  the  grand  folios  of  Ruete  and  Jaeger, 
iic, :  in  many  respects  the  essay  on  this  subject  by  Liebreich,  pre* 
fixed  to  the  French  edition  of  Mackenzie,  remains  yet  undoubtedly 
the  best  in  any  language. 

Mr.  Hulke  has  undertaken  to  satisfy  this  want  in  England,  and  we 
may  at  once  say  that  we  believe  he  has  to  a  considerable  extent  suc- 
ceeded. His  work  is  divided  into  three  portions :  the  first  treats  on 
the  ophthalmoscope  as  an  optical  instrument,  gives  a  description  of 
some  of  the  more  useful  forms  of  apparatus,  and  a  few  remarks  on 
their  management.  We  think  a  few  words  on  the  real  and  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  various  parts  examined  would  have  been  useful,  the  two 
being  almost  always  confounded  j  thus,  in  the  description  of  cases  we 
often  find  it  noted  that  the  optic  papilla  was  very  large  or  very  small, 
without  the  slightest  proof  of  the  real  existence  of  any  such  state. 
Again,  the  suQect  of  oblique  illumination  deserved  to  have  been 
treated  at  greater  length,  as  by  its  means  the  cornea,  iris,  lens,  and 
even  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous  body,  may  be  most  advan- 
tageously examined ;  for  these  parts  the  ophthalmoscope  furnishes  a 
useful,  yet  quite  subordinate,  method  of  examination.  We  do  not 
find  the  powers  of  the  lenses  most  generally  useful  anywhere  stated. 

The  second  portion  describes  "  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of 
the  healthy  ocular  structures,"  and  will  prove  a  very  valuable  aid  to 
the  beginner  in  studying  what  is  and  what  is  not  morbid. 

The  third  portion  treats  on  "  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of 
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diseased  structures  and  congenital  imperfections."  Although  without 
exception  admirable  so  &r  as  it  goes,  we  think  this  portion  might 
have  been  much  extended  with  advantage;  and,  at  all  events,  refer- 
ences to  where  longer  descriptions  might  be  found  would  have  much 
increased  its  value  without  augmenting  the  size  of  the  book. 

It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  in  a  clear  and  rather  large  type,  and  is 
illustrated  by  four  plates  containing  nine  coloured  figures,  and  a 
number  of  woodcuts.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  work  will  m*- 
teriallj  aid  in  diffusing  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  subject  in  England : 
the  student  may  fully  rely  on  what  he  finds  there,  and  the  author  has 
shown  that  he  himself  possesses  a  very  excellent  acquaintance  wiUi 
this  branch  of  ophthalmic  science.  We  heartily  recommend  this 
work  to  all  who  may  wish  to  study  this  portion  of  our  medical  art. 


Art.  II. — Da8  Schrdg-Verengte  Becken  van  SeUen  der  Theorie  und 
Praxis  nach  dem  G^gemodrtigen  Stand  der  Wissenschoi/i.  Yon  Dr. 
A.  E.  SncoN  Thomas. — Leyden,  1861. 

The  Fehie  ObUqu^-Ovata.    By  Dr.  S.  Thomas. 

Dr.  Simon  Thomas,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Midwifery  at 
Leyden,  has  here  presented  us  with  the  most  elaborate  and  the  most 
valuable  desciiption  of  this  remarkable  form  of  pelvic  distortion 
which  has  appeared  since  the  great  work  of  Naegele.  The  author 
informs  us,  that  he  was  led  to  investigate  the  subject  fully  owing  to 
the  interest  excited  in  his  mind  by  the  occurrence  of  two  cases  in  his 
own  practice.  His  researches,  embracing  not  only  his  own  experience 
but  also  an  analysis  of  all  the  cases  recoi^ded  in  literature  or  preserved 
in  museums,  must  be  r^;arded,  in  one  sense  at  least,  as  complete. 
An  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  may  be  formed  by  the  following 
sketch  of  its  arrangement  and  contents.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to 
the  methodical  description  of  the  specimens  of  distorted  pelvis.  The 
second  part  discusses  the  general  questions  of  pathology  and  treat- 
ment. His  classification  of  the  pelves  described  is  distributed  under 
the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  obliqu^vate  pelves  which  already  existed  in  anatomical  col- 
lections in  1839,  and  remained  unknown  to  Naegele.  Of  these  he 
describes  eight 

2/  The  obliqu^vate  pelves  which  were  observed  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Naegele's  monograph.  Of  these  the  author  has  collected 
thirteen  examples.  So  that  we  have  21  undoubted  cases  to  add  to 
the  29  collected  by  Naegele. 

3.  Pelves  which  were  considered  to  be  obKqu^vate  during  lifis, 
and  which  apparently  belong  to  this  kind.  Two  cases  only  are  re- 
lated—namely, one  by  Hayn  (1852),  and  one  by  Hohl  (1856). 

4.  Pelves  which  without  foun<mtion  have  been  esteemed  to  be 
obliqu^vate,  or  of  which  it  is  unproved,  or  partly  improbable,  that 
they  belong  to  this  kind.  Eight  cases,  including  Professor  Meig*s,  two 
by  Von  Ritgen,  and  others,  are  referred  to  this  head. 

5.  Other  pelves,  which  through  vicious  form  of  the  sacrum  or  other 
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ottQieb,  are-deformed,  reteanbling  the  oUiqu^-onrate  pdrk,  bnt  iduob 
poMiwn  a  noraml  ilionnfflml  «rtioulatieo.  Three  pdves  of  this  deecE^ 
tkm  Are  reoorded. 

In  the  seoond  psrt,  the  Pro&eior  coniiders  the  c^iinioaiiof  Na«gele 
as  to  the  fteqncnoy  of  the  defermilj.  Afsaming  the  oomplete  fonon 
of  ooe  ttde  of  the  Hianim  with  the  os  mnomimfctniny  as  an  eoKntial 
character  of  the  oUiqnd-ovate  pdm,  he  then  diemuees  the  jnode  or 
jttodes  in  which  this  primary  anchylona  may  originate. 

Beferring  to  the  oontporersy  which  aroae  as  to  Naflgele's  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  diatortion  in  a  yioe  of  original  ooBfematian,  Dr. 
Thomas  ohairifies  the  60  known  cases  in  a  manner  to  test  the  ae- 
cmaoy  of  this  doctsiney  and  to  illnstiate  thcvBricns  causes  which  may 
lead  to  the  defoamity. 

Thus  there  are,  in  the  first  place,  cases  in  which  it  was  known 
that  the  patients  had  suffered  in  childhood,  or  hefore  the  anchy- 
loeiB  was  known,  from  disease  of  the  p^vic  bones.  He  cites  nine 
eaaes  of  this  deseiiption  Ifom  Betsclder,  Hayn,  Fabbri,  Yon  Ritgen, 
S.  Thomas,  Yon  Hoist,  Rosshirt,  Sinclair,  and  Hecker. 

Secondly,  there  are  eases  in  which  a  fracture  of  the  es  pub^  exists 
on  the  same  side  as  the  anchylosis,  which  was<  oonsideved  as  the 
cause  of  the  anomaly.  Of  these,  he  cites  two  cases  Ssom  Otto  and 
LambL 

Thirdly,  theie  aoe  cases  with  tiaees  of  periostitis  or  eroHteew  on  the 
hip-bone.    GQiree  are  cited  from  JSTa^ele  and  Yoigtd. 

Fourthly,  the  cases  of  oozarthri^  of  which  there  are  fiTe  examples 
jfoond  in  Nacgele,  Sandifort,  and  Danyau. 

Fifthly,  there  are  cases  ^diibiting  no  -residue  <d  dissase^  but  the 
history  of  whic^  is  imperfect.  Of  this  ohMS  ave  many  of  Na^ele, 
Martin,  Nidiet,iattd  Bwtda. 

Sixthly,  there  are  cases  in  which  there  are  no  visible  marks  of  bone- 
disease. 

Thomas  adds  the  description  of  the  pdTSS  of  two  children  exhibiting 
■Qoh  disesses  of  the  ilioHsaaal  4»tiBulation  as,  had  th«(y  lived,  would 
have  terminated  in  obliqu^vate  distortion. 

He  gives  theiollowaig  summary  of  his  oonclu8icBS>— 

1.  In  every  oUiqu^vate  pdvis,  the  anohylcsis  is  the  pcimary  ab* 
normality,  and  is  an  acquired  eviL 

%  Inflammation  i>f  the  iliotsacral  joint  is  neoeaaiy  to  produce 
anchylosia 

3.  Thisiaflammationmayariseat  any  age,  even  during  fcetalMfe. 

4.  The  inflammation  may  arise  from  an  mtemal  cause  primarily  in 
thejoiut,  oi*  it  may  arise  from  a  traumatic  lesion  extending  fromneigh- 
bouiing  joints. 

6.  The  anchylosis  brii|g84d)out  an  atrophy  and  a  oontraotien  of.the 
abnormally  united  bones. 

6.  The  earlier  the4m(^ylo8is,  the  mere  com|dete  is  the  4bfeKmity. 

7.  Tbocdefeot  of  idie  ala  of  the  saonun  in  cases  in  whioh  the^rndty'^ 
losis  arose  early,  is  only  apparmit. 

8.  If  the  aniflhylosis  arises  jifter  puberty^  and  the  pdvic  bones  have 
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••quixed  iiiH  gvowih,  iben  onfy  a  wrinkling  of  the  neighboiiriDg  bones 
is  observed. 

9.  This  bone-stropby  b  similar  to  .that  wbicb  is  observed  in  an* 
oh jlosis  of  moveable  bones. 

10.  After  healing  of  the  primary  disease  which  led  to  anchylosis, 
the  traces  of  the  original  joint  are  so  completely  lost  that  a  super- 
ficial examination  might  deceive,  and  section  only  can  clear  up  the 
cases. 

11.  The  remaining  deformities  beyond  the  anchylosis — as  l^e  obli- 
qxtity  and  narrowing  of  the  pelvic  canal,  the  flattening  of  the  pelvic 
wall,  the  smallnesB  of  the  greater  ischiatic  notch,  the  scoliotic  bend  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrse,  &o. — are  secondary,  and  must  be  referred  partly 
to  atrophy  of  bones,  partly  to  unequal  pressure  from  disturbance  of 
the  equilibrimn  of  the  body. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  deformity,  the  Professor  says,  is  not  difficult 
if  the  characters  of  it  are  present  to  the  mind  of  the  obstetrician. 
The  distortion  may  be  inferred  whenJit  is  obvious  that  labour  is  re- 
tarded mechanically,  although  the promofUory  cannot  be  reached;  when 
the  two  erests  of  the  ilia  are  not  in  the  same  horizontal  level,  and 
neither  scoliosis  nor  anomalies  of  the  lower  extremities  are  present ; 
when  the  two  posterior  superior  spines  of  the  ilia  are  unequally  dis- 
tant from  the  crista  sacrslis ;  when  there  are  scarsnear  the  posterior 
superior  spines  of  the  ilia ;  when  the  histoqry  teaches  that  injuries  of 
the  pelvis  have  been  sustained. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  on  kbour,  the  deformity  is  very  un- 
&vourable.  Natural  deliveiy  is  probable  only  when  the  child  is  small 
and  the  deformity  not  great.  Breech-presentation  is  more  favouraUe  for 
tiie  mother,  less  so  for  the  child.  In  head,  as  in  breech  cases^  the  posi- 
tion with  the  back  to  the  flattened  mie  of  the  pelvis  and  forwards  is 
the  most  fJEivourable. 

The  rules  of  treatment  flow  from  the  foregoing  consideration& 
The  forceps  will  be  necessary  if  the  deformity  is  not  great,  and  the 
duld^s  head  smalL  In  .many  cases  psflEforation  or  eephalotripsy  will 
be  required,  or  the  CsesaBeaa  section,  if  the  .child  is  alive,  even  in 
cases  of  moderate  defbamity.  Turning  is>never  indicated  on  the 
gronnd  of  the  form  of  the  pelvis  alone,  but  may  be  called  for  in 
certain  complications  of  labour.  If  possible,  all  these  operations 
sbotld  be  ^mticgpated  by-tbe  indnetiOB  of  laboAir. 

This  admiraible  work  oondttdes  with  a  tabokr  Tiew  of  the  hktory, 
general  and  paitarient,  of  all  :the  .eases ;  and  is  aUoslnited  by  well- 
ezecated  flgures^  obliqud-e«ate  peives.  It  learves,  in  diort^  havdly 
anjrtiiing  to  be  desixed.  The  labour  and  profoimd  obstetric  komw* 
ledge  d^kgped  reflect  the  hii^est  eredit  vpon  the  L^en  profasaor. 
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Art.  IIL — Compendium  of  Human  H\$kilogy.  'By  C.  Mobsl,  Prg- 
fessor  Agr6g6  \  la  Faculty  de  M6decine  de  Strasboorg.  Illustrated 
by  2^  Plates.  Translated  and  edited  by  W.  H.  Yxs  Bitrek,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  New  York.— 1861.     pp.  207. 

The  American  editor,  apologizing  for  the  scantiness  of  original  labour 
in  his  own  young  and  busy  country  on  the  ground  that  workers  are 
of  necessity  too  much  engaged  in  active  and  practical  duties,  has  given 
in  his  preface  good  reasons  for  bis  reproducing  this  book  from  the 
French.  To  the  "  excellence  and  fidelity**  of  its  plates,  and  the  clear 
and  concise  manner  in  which  the  minute  anatomy  of  tissues  is  por- 
trayed in  this  work,  we  can  bear  witness.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  state  that  we  know  of  no  illustrations  in  which  the  appropriate 
character  of  the  various  objects  considered  is  more  doaely  and  more 
finely  rendered.  The  text  descriptive  of  the  plates  is  simple  and 
intelligible,  and  accompanied  by  occasional  observations  by  the  editor. 


Art.  IY. — An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Human  Anatomy.  By  Joseph 
Leidt,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.—i'Atiocie^/iUf,  1861.     pp.  663. 

This  work  is  very  copiously  adorned  by  illustrations,  the  majority  of 
which  are  acknowledged  as  having  been  borrowed  frx>m  other 
sources.  Some  origintd  ones  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Schmidt,  are  graphic 
and  quite  new.  An  introduction  treats  very  briefly  of  elementary 
structures  and  principles,  and  the  description  of  each  anatomical 
system  is  prefaced  by  an  examination  of  the  microscopical  characters 
of  the  structures  composing  it.  A  series  of  notes  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages  contains  a  list  of  synonyms  of  terms  and  designations  used  in 
the  vai*ious  descriptions  of  parts. 


Art.  V.  — A  Manual  of  Chemietryy  Deacriptive  and  Theoretical 
By  WiLUAM  Odlikg,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  Secretary  to  the  Chemical  Society,  and  Professor  of 
Practical  Chemistry  at  Guy's  Hospital     Part  L — London^  1861. 

Professor  Oduno  has  at  last  given  ns  an  instalment  of  his  long- 
expected  work.  The  author  is  the  most  earnest  and  brilliant  expositor 
of  the  Unitary  Notation  among  English  chemists:  liis  extensive 
reading,  his  ingenuity  in  conjecture,  and  his  happy  fiicility  in  per- 
ceiving the  various  relationships  of  chemical  compounds,  thoroughly 
qualify  him  for  the  important  task  which  he  has  undertaken.  A 
Manual  of  General  Chemistry,  in  which  the  views  originally  pro- 
pounded by  Laurent  and  G^erhardt  should  be  clearly  displayed  with 
their  recent  developments,  was  greatly  needed.  Many  professors  and 
teachers  now  advocate  the  newer  and  more  consistent  chemical  doc- 
trines, and  have  consequently  felt  the  want  of  suitable  books  of  reference 
and  manuals  of  practice  for  the  use  of  their  pupils.     So  fiur  as  regards 
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instnicdon  in  analysis,  this  want  has  been  supplied  by  two  hand- 
books, the  larger  of  these,  by  Messrs.  Northcote  and  Church,  being 
the  first  original  work  in  the  Unitary  Notation  published  in  this 
country;  and  the  other,  by  Mr.  Conington,  being  an  adaptation  from 
the  Grerman  of  Profl  Will.  In  the  use  of  such  special  works  as  these, 
Prof  Odling's  treatise  will  form  a  necessary  adjunct,  as  a  store  of  the 
most  important  fftcts  and  phenomena  of  chemistry,  and  as  a  systematic 
and  satisfactory  exposition  of  its  laws. 

The  present  manual  differs  from  others  not  only  in  the  adoption  of 
the  unitary  notation,  but  in  the  order  in  which  the  contents  of  the 
work  are  arranged.  This  plan,  which  has  been  carried  out  so  far  as 
regards  carbon-compounds  by  Prof.  Kekul6,  in  his  *  Organic  Chemistrjr,' 
may  l>e  briefly  characterized  as  follows.  Hydrogen  is  regarded  as  the 
typical  element,  non-metallic  bodies  and  metals  being  described  in 
succession,  according  to  their  more  or  less  complicated  relations  to  that 
type.  Thus,  after  a  few  pages  devoted  to  "  General  Considerations," 
the  distribution,  preparation,  properties,  and  relations  of  hydrogen  are 
clearly  discussed,  and  then  the  "  monhydric**  elements  are  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  Among  the  non-metals  (to  which  alone  Part  L  is 
devoted),  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine  belong  to  this  class. 
When  various  facts  relating  to  the  distribution,  preparation,  general 
properties,  and  substitutions  of  chlorine  have  been  detailed,  we  find 
chlorhydric  acid,  chlorides,  and  the  numerous  oxides  and  oxygen 
acids  of  chlorine,  similarly  treated;  and  so  also  with  bromine,  iodine, 
and  fluorine,  the  congeners  of  chlorine.  After  the  description  of  the 
most  impoi*tant  compounds  of  these  four  elements,  a  brief  but  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  instructive  summary  is  given  of  their  most 
conspicuous  relations  to  one  another.  We  then  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  dihydric  elements,  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tel- 
lurium, the  remainder  of  the  volume  describing  the  ''Nitrogen  Group," 
ortrihydric  elementsi  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
bismuth. 

The  advantages  ansing  from  the  employment  of  the  unitary  nota- 
tion are  very  conspicuous  in  the  volume  befoi'e  us.  Many  substances 
whose  chemical  relations  seemed  doubtful  before,  now  take  their  places 
in  recognised  series,  filling  up  gaps  therein.  Other  bodies,  whose  origin 
or  reactions  were  clear  enough,  but  whose  position  and  formula  were 
doubtful  when  simply  expressed  according  to  the  unitary  notation, 
come  immediately  into  harmonious  relations  with  allied  substances. 
Dr.  Odling  has  seiiEed  every  opportunity  of  unfolding  the  new  views, 
and  has  succeeded  in  clearing  away  many  anomalies  by  his  suggestions 
and  experiments.  He  points  out  the  chief  features  characteristic  of 
his  work  in  the  following  words : 

"  As  a  rale,  the  atomic  weights  selected  for  volatile  elements  represent  single 
volnmes,  and  those  for  volati&  compounds  double  volumes,  of  their  respective 
gases  or  vapours. 

"  The  great  majority  of  compound  bodies  are  expressed  as  unitary  molccm^, 
by  unitary  formui»,  instead  of  by  additive,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  oaUed, 
rational  formulae.  Throughout,  the  algebraic  sign  of  addition  is  never  used  tp 
express  combination. 
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"Hie  equiTAlent  notation,  by  mesne  oC  dashes,  ia  here  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  elementary  teaching. 

"The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  more  than  ordinarily  systematic.  The 
mntnal  relations  of  the  elements  and  of  their  analogous  compounds  are  largely 
dwelt  upon,  as  are  abo  the  mutual  relations  of  the  vanous  heterologoos 
compounds  of  the  same  elesient.  The  nroperties  of  classes  of  bodies,  cnlo- 
ziies,  oxides,  snl|^aU»,  &:.,  are  deicribea  with  greater  fulness  than^is  customary 
in  text-books. 

"  The  compounds  of  mineral  and  organic  chemistry  are  not  eoBsidrared  i^paii 
in  separate  sections.  Moreover,  the  doctrines  of  aeries,  types,  and  substitutions, 
are  applied  indiscriminately  to  both  branches  of  chemical  science." 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  £ur  idea  of  the  peculiar  mficits  of  Pro£ 
Odling*8  Manual  of  Chemistry  without  quoting  from  many  pages  of 
the  Tolmne;  howeyer,  a  few  illustrative  extracts,  containing  state- 
ments either  noTol  or  striking,  may  induce  some  of  our  readers  to 
make  further  acquaintance  with  the  original  work. 

Pages  1  to  30,  trwting  of  general  considerations,  commence  with  an 
introduction  in  few  words  to  the  main  facts  oonoeming  the  Bumerioal 
relations  of  the  elements,  their  natural  groupings,  and  the  distinctions 
between  atoms  and  molecules.  The  important  doctrine  of  equivalent 
substitution  is  taught  at  greater  l^gth.  Adapting  hydrogen  as  the 
standard  of  atomic  weight  and  of  .q)ecific  gravity,  it  is  also  made  the 
standard  of  equivalency  or  interchangeable  ^iie.  Any  radicde^  simple 
or  compound,  capable  of  entering  into  the  place  previously  occupied  by 
hydrogen  in  a  body,  is  named  mon-,  di-,  or  tri-hydric,  acoording  to 
the  number  of  atoms  of  hydmgen  which  one  atom  of  it  can  displace, 
-various  degrees  of  equivalency  being  marked  by  dashes  placed  over  the 
left  hand  of  the  symbol.  ThuS;,  the  relations  to  hydrogen  of  the  four 
great  typical  compounds,  hydrochloric  acid  HCl,  water  H,0,  ammonia 
H^,  and  marsh-gas  H^C  (each  formula  representing  the  condensation 
to  two  volumes  of  two,  three,  four,  and  £ve  volumes  respectively),  may 
be  clearly  seen  in  this  table,  given  on  p.  17 : 


Itot-cqiiiTiIeiit 

Bii^uiraleAt 

Ter-eqniTtlent 

Tetr-equiTalwt 

radicles. 

nuUdet. 

nuUoles. 

ndicles. 

HC1-H=CI' 

Chlonne. 

B,0-H=HO' 
Enrlnzeiie. 

Oxygen. 

H,N-H=H,N' 

Nitrogen. 

Amidogen. 
H«C-H=H,C' 

Imidogen. 

H^C-H.^C" 

Methyl 

Methylene. 

Formyl. 

Oarbon. 

Here  the  &ct  is  displayed  very  clearly  that  ''  the  equivalency  of 
the  radicle  increasi^  by  one  unit  fov  every  attan  of  hydrogen  ab- 
stracted." 

The  author  shows  (p.  18)  how,  by  an  enlaigement  of  the  idea  of 
^'double  decomposition,"  most  chemical  changes,  such  as  the  direct 
imion  of  two  elemeats,  the  substitution  of  one  element  for  another. 
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the  breddiig  xip  of  a  compound  into  its  elenwntBy  ftncl  the  Mbemtion  of 
a  single  dement  in  the  free  state,  may  be  refened  to  this  }nx»ess. 
This  genentliflttiiou,  though  Aot  orignMilly  pointed  oat  hf  Prof.  Odling, 
is  explained  by  hun  very  luokUy  in  the  nmneroas  pnticolar  eases 
which  he  has  occasion  to  describe.  The  doctrine  of  organic  radicles, 
bodies  which  may  or  may  not  haye  an  actual  existence  apart  from  the 
compounds  into  which  they  enter,  but  which  can  be  transferred  to 
other  compounds,  is  explained  in  fdl  its  phases,  and  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  doctrine  of  double  decomposition  pointed  out. 

We  meet  throughout  the  book  with  such  tabular  Tiews  of  related 
compounds  as  the  fbllowing : 

"The  acids  and  potassium  salts  of  chlorine: 
Chlorhydric  acid     .    .    HX31        .    .    .    KCl        Chloride. 


Hy  pochlorous  acid 
Chlorous  add     . 
Chloric  acid  .    . 
Perchloric  acid  . 


HOO 
HCIO, 
HCIO, 
HCIO4 


KCIO 
KCIO, 
KCIO, 
KCIO, 


chlorite. 


JbLypoch 
Chlorite. 
Chlorate. 
Perchlorate."(p.51.) 

Again,  the  relation  of  the  anhydrides  to  the  adds  is  shown  by  the 
examples  giren  below,  which  we  have  oolleoted  together : 

Adds.  *         Anhydrides. 

Hypochlorous  ,    .    .  2H010  —   H,0  =  (Lo 

lodSc i^HTO,    -    H,0  =  lA 

Sulphurous  ....  HaSOj  -    EJd  =  SOj 

Sulphuric H5SO4  —    HiO=60j 

Pbosphcareus    ..    .    .  2HiP0,  —  SH^O  =  P,0, 

Phosphoric 2H,P04  —  3HiO  =  P^O^ 

The  following  lists  comprise  a  few  of  the  eovapounds  hitherto 
r^iarded  as  in  some  degree  anomalons :  heve  and  there  a  sabetance 
of  well-ascertained  position  is  inserted,  iov  the  sake  of  comparison. 

K^OOOO  =  KjSO^     Potassium  sulphate. 

K3SSOOO  =  KjSjO,  „        thiosulphate  (hyposulphite). 

K3  8SSSS  =  K^s  „        pentasulphide. 

Here  snlphur  and  oxygen  appear  interchangeable. 

The  analogies  indicated  in  the  names  and  formnbs  assigned  in  the 
first  column  to  the  following  bodies  are  interesting : 


Sulphurous  chloraldehyd 
Sulphuric  chloraldehTd 
Kitrous  chloraldehTd 
Nitric  chloraldehyu  . 

Chloride  of  azotyl 
Bichloride  of  azotyl  . 
Acid  sulphate  of  asotyl 
Hydrate  of  azotyl .    . 
Qiide  of  azotyl  . .    . 

Thionyl-di 
Sulphnjyl- 

Phosphorous  ddoraldehyd 
Phosphoric  trichl(»aidefayd 
Sulpho'^[>hosphinic  triddonddftkyd 


Cl^O  Bichloride  of  thionyl. 

CLSOj  Bichloride  of  sulphuryL 

Cttf  O  Chloride  of  azotyl. 

ClNOj  CWoride  of  nitryl. 

(N0}C1       Chloronitrous  gas. 

(NO)CL      GhJoronitric  gas. 

(NO)H804 

(NO)HO      Nitrons  add. 

(NO)sO      .  Nitrons  anhydride. 

(SOyH-N,  ThiOMwnide. 

(scg'^^N, 


PCI, 
PCI3O 

PCliS 


Sulpkamide. 

Terdiloride  of  phosphorus. 
O^^chloride  of  phosphorus. 
Bu^>boehlorid6  of  paospkoarus. 
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Abt.  YL—A  Manual  of  the  DiaeeHon  of  the  Human  Body.  By 
LuTHEB  HoLDBN,  F.B.C.S.,  Anistaut-Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  of 
Anatomy  at,  St  Bartholomew's  HospitaL  Illustrated  with  nume- 
rous wood  engrayings.     Second  Edition. — 1861.     pp.  576. 

Ik  thiB  edition  much  additional  material  is  presented  to  the  student, 
and  many  parts  will  be  found  to  haye  been  re-modelled.  The  illus- 
trations would  doubtless  have  been  rendered  much  clearer  and  more 
easily  and  quickly  understood  had  they  been  coloured ;  but  then,  of 
course,  the  Tolume  would  have  been  more  costly.  The  student  is 
recommended  to  supply  the  omission  by  lightly  tinting  the  arteries 
red,  the  veins  blue,  and  the  nerves  yellow.  The  foot-notes  render  the 
work  more  valuable  by  the  frequent  allusions  which  they  contain  to 
French  and  German  writers  on  the  subject. 


Art.  Vn. — On  "  Supporting  the  PerinoBvarC*  By  Dr.  Gbailt  Hewitt. 

London,  1861. 

In  this  pamphlet  Di^  Hewitt  inviteshis obstetrical  brethren  tore-examine 
the  foundations  of  thai  good  old  rule  which  tells  us  to  support  the  peri- 
nsBum  iu  labour.  The  author  goes  through  his  task  with  considerable 
method  and  fulness  of  inquiry,  but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  rather  stronger 
prejudice  in  favour  of  bis  own  conceptions,  opposed  as  they  are  to  those 
of  the  mass  of  obstetric  practitioners.  For  example,  he  observes  (p.  29) : 
*'  How  it  came  to  be  imagined  that  pressing  the  fourchette  forwards  was 
an  advantage  it  is  not  easy  to  explain;  and  the  very  &ct  that  so  many 
recent  writers  appear  to  agree  in  considering  it  an  advantage  shows 
how  little  the  matter  has  been  really  studied  by  them.**  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  complimentary  to  one's  brethren.  It  is,  moreover,  suicidaL 
To  argue  that  an  author  has  not  studied  a  subject,  because  he  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  write  down  his  ideas  upon  it,  would  apply  to  the  writer 
of  this  pamphlet  as  well  as  to  those  whose  opinions  he  denounces.  Dr. 
Hewitt  denies  the  &ct  that  supporting  the  perimeum  by  pi*essing  it 
forwards,  at  all  tends  to  prevent  laceration.  Of  this,  every  practi- 
tioner in  midwifery  has  the  means  of  judging  by  personal  o1>servation. 
A  thin  membrane,  put  upon  the  stretch  by  a  spherical  body,  more 
easily  tears,  if  pressure  be  exerted  upon  one  side  only.  Apply  an  even 
concave  pressure  outside  to  oppose  the  convex  distension  from  within 
— that  is,  "  support  the  membrane,"  and  you  greatly  lessen  the  risk  of 
tearing.  So  it  is  with  the  perineum,  and  even  more  distinctly.  This 
structure  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  mucous  membrane  and  a  layer  of 
skin,  having  an  abundance  of  very  loose  distensible  connective  and 
elastic  tissue  between.  Now,  if  Dr.  Hewitt  will  consider  for  a  moment 
the  effects  of  supporting  and  pressing  forward  the  outer  layer — ^the 
skin — ^he  will  see  that  by  so  doing,  we  di^w  upon  the  surrounding  skin, 
and  actually  bring  into  aid  of  the  stretched  perinieum  an  additional 
amount  of  elastic  membrane,  which  really  enlarges  the  ring  through 
which  the  head  must  pass.  The  skin  glides  forwards  from  without^ 
just  as  the  mucous  membrane  glides  forwards  from  within,  pushed  by 
the  advancing  head. 
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Dr.  Hewitt's  conclusion  is  that,  instead  of  supporting  the  perinseum, 
when  this  structure  is  rigid,  we  should  incise  it.  Undoubtedly  there  may 
be  cases  where  this  procedure  is  called  for ;  but  experienced  practitioners 
will  probably,  for  some  time  to  come,  retain  the  opinion  that  in  a  far 
greater  number  of  cases  ''  support"  is  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable. 
That  it  affords  real  relief  and  a  sense  of  security  to  the  patient  cannot 
be  questioned,  and  this  is  a  presumptive  indication  in  its  favour  not 
to  be  despised. 

We  are  amongst  those  who  appreciate  highly  the  services  of  those 
who  occasionally  disturb  rooted  doctrines,  (billing  np  rules  that  seem 
settled  by  custom  and  authority  for  re-investigatioik  In  the  opusculum 
before  us,  Dr.  Hewitt  has  rendered  this  usefol  service. 


Art.  VIII. — Hotisehold  Medicine;  cmitaining  a  familiovr  Description 
of  Diseases,  their  Nolure,  Causes,  SympUyins,  Treatment,  dhc.  dtc, 
adapted  for  Family  Use,  By  John  Gardner,  M.D.  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh. — London,  1861.     pp.  520. 

We  have  no  intontion  of  following  the  author  of  this  work  in  the 
Tarious  proofs  which  he  adduces  of  the  advisability  of  making  the 
public  more  or  less  acquainted  with  medical  facts  and  opinions.  Some 
reasons  assigned  are,  we  concede,  of  considerable  weight ;  but  we  must 
ever  remember  that  a  spurious  acquaintance  with  disease  is  apt  to 
beget  a  flattering  self-reliance  which  may,  when  too  late,  discover  that 
the  time  has  already  passed  at  which  the  services  of  the  regular  medical 
attendant  might  have  been  rendered  available. 

If  there  is  a  demand  for  such  works,  however,  the  better  they  are 
of  their  kind,  at  any  rate,  the  less  injurious  they  will  prove.  Dr. 
Gardner  has  apparently  attempted  with  success  to  put  sound  teaching 
into  a  popular  shape,  and  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not  as  to  the 
necessity  of  certain  medical  reforms  w4iich  he  would  initiate,  we  wil- 
lingly allow  that  his  work  is  very  readable  and  easily  to  be  understood, 
and  contains  much  valuable  information. 


Art.  IX. — Observations  in  Clinicdt  Surgery.  By  James  Stme,  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.— ^cfin- 
hurgh,  1861. 

Ant  contribution  to  surgical  literature  by  a  person  holding  the  emi- 
nent position  which  is  universally  accorded  to  Mr.  Syme,  must  be  an 
acquisition  to  the  whole  profession ;  but  the  present  volume  has  the 
additional  recommendation  that  besides  many  other  most  interesting 
questions,  which  want  of  space  only  compels  us  to  pass  over  on  the 
present  occasion,  it  illustrates  more  distinctly  than  any  previous  pro- 
duction that  startling  proposition  which  Mr.  Syme  recently  announced 
at  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,*  viz.,  that  the 
old  operation  for  aneurysm  might  with  propriety  be  substituted  for  the 
Hunterian  method  in  many  cases  in  which  the  latter  had  been  assumed  to 
be  the  only  justifiable  operative  proceeding.  Mr.  Syme's  present  volume 

•  S«e  Uedioo-Chirargrioal  Transactions,  toI.  xlUi* 
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contaiBB,  besides  tlie  aooonnt  of  the  one  rdated  in  hia  paper  in  tiie 
<  Medioo-ChinuBgiixd  TranssotioDS,'  short  notes  of  three  o^er  cases  in 
vhioh  he  has  perfbraied  the  old  operation  for  aneurysm  with  sooeess. 
Of  these  four  opecationa  two  ware  performed  in  the  axilla,  one  in,  the 
buttock,  and  one  at  the  root  of  the  neck — ^the  latter  probably  the 
boldest  and  moat  suooese&l  (iteration  which  has  been  peiformed  in 
modem  times.  All  these  operations  (like  all  those  which  Mr.  Sjme 
has  given  to  the  public  in  this  volume)  were  completely  soooessful,  and 
this  remarkable  suooess  is  one  of  the  strangest  fMiuces  in  Mr.  Syme's 
book.  Great  as  his  dexterity  in  operating  is  known  to  be,  and  sound 
B»  we  may  allow  his  judgment,  Mr.  Syme  is  but  hnman,  and  cannot 
therefore  always  soooaed;  nor  does  he  distinctly  assert  that  he  never 
operates  without  a  cure,  or  undertakes  any  coarse  of  treatment  which 
does  not  turn  out  as  he  wished.  Yet  from  reading  the  present  book 
a  tyro  would  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  cutting  for  the  stone,  ope- 
rating for  aneurysm,  splitting  open  the  perinseum,  and  such  like  things, 
are  mere  trifles — made  dangerous  by  the  buugling  of  surgeons  in 
other  places,  but  quite  innocuous  when  performed  in  Edinburgh. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  this  ii  not  1^  &ot,  and  that  Mr.  Syme  does 
not  mean  to  represent  it  as  being  so.  He  has  done  and  said  ^lough 
to  convince  the  whole  world  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  expert  and 
most  successful  surgeons  in  it ;  and  if  now  he  desires  to  i*ender  his 
^preat  experienoe  useful  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  probable  dan- 
gers of  opposite  courses  of  treatment^  he  will  forgive  his  critica  (who 
claim  also  to  be  reckoned  among  the  numb^  of  his  hearty  admirers) 
for  remarking  that  this  must  be  done,  not  by  dwelling  exclusively  cm 
the  successful  cases,  but  by  stating  £siirly  and  frankly  the  result  of  aU 
the  cases.  If  the  necessary  materials  have  not  been  presorved,  we 
have  nothing  to  say  against  accounts,  such  as  this,  of  caaes  which  have 
turned  out  luckily ;  but  let  us  remember  that  they  give  us,  not  a 
judicial  summary^  but  an  expwte  statement  only — a  statement,  how- 
ever, of  the  highest  interest,  and  which  no  one  can  read  without  both 
pleasure  and  profit.  In  particular,  we  would  conmiend  our  younger 
readers  to  ponder  carefully  the  paragraphs  in  which  so  bold  an  inno- 
vator— as  Mr.  Syme  can  be  on  proper  occasion— expresses  the  con- 
tempt which  he  feels  for  the  various  so-called  improvements  by  which 
some  of  our  oldest,  best,  and,  above  all,  simplest  operative  procedures 
are  now  made  complicated  and  oft^n  abortive.  It  is  in  hydrocele  and 
Hthotomy  that  Mr.  Syme  especially  notices  this  tendency,  but  he 
might  have  made  similar  observations  in  many  other  departments  of 
surgery  with  equal  truth.  "  The  fiddlrfaddle  instructions,''  he  says^ 
"  that  emimate  from  some  schools  of  the  present  day,  not  only  for 
using  but  even  for  holding  a  knifo,  sufficiently  denote  the  poverty  of 
intdleet  whence  they  proceed,  and  the  lowness  of  aspiration  to  which 
they  are  addressed."  If  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  book,  the 
vigorous  defence  which  he  has  given  of  the  <^d  lateral  operation  of 
Oheselden,  and  his  decided  opinion  that ''  the  various  proposals  which 
have  been  suggested  for  its  improvement  are  so  many  steps  in  a  wrong 
direction,"  would  suffice  in  our  judgment,  to  render  it  worthy  the 
serious  notice  of  every  practical  surgeon.     But  the  few  points  we  have 
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gfamoed  at  can  only  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  a  book  wbick  ougbt  to  be 
read  and  re-read  by  every  operating  surgeon,  and  which  only  the  pre»* 
swe  upon  our  space  preiFents  us  from  noticing  at  such  a  leogtb  as  its 
importance  woidd  justify. 

Art.  X. — Oh  Food,  By  Edwin  Lankesteb,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
London,  1861.  pp.  385. 
The  half  of  this  volume  comprises  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museums  the  remainder  consists  of  notes  pre- 
pared for  lectures  at  the  same  institution,  and  afterwards  extended 
into  the  present  publication,  but  not  orally  delivered,  in  consequence 
of  the  course  having  been  discontinued.  The  public  rather  than  the 
profession  is  addressed,  but  as  the  author  informs  us  in  his  preface  that 
the  lectures  contain  also  the  substance  of  his  course  on  Materia  Medica 
and  Then^utios  at  the  St.  Gorge's  School  of  Medicine,  and  of  a 
course  on  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  in  relation  to  the  Life  of  Man^ 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  they  may  be  considered  to  possess 
higher  preteusions  than  those  of  a  merely  popular  treatise.  That 
such,  indeed,  is  the  case,  we  most  readily  allow,  as  they  will  not  only 
instruct  the  unprofessional  reader,  but  will  also  not  fail  to  interest  the 
accomplished  practitioner.  On  those  ever  debateable  topics,  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  their  uses  and  abuses.  Dr.  Lankester  has  written  chapters 
remarkable  for  their  moderation  and  good  sense.  Amidst  so  much 
that  is  absurd  which  we  are  at  the  present  time  asked  to  believe,  it  is 
pleasant  to  meet  with  an  author  who^  carefully  treading  the  maze  of 
chemical,  physiological,  and  other  perplexities  with  which  these  sub- 
jects have  been  fenced  around,  can  lead  his  readers  to  a  clear  and  safe 
conclusion  on  the  matter. 


Abt.  XL— 2%6  Ditmaes  of  the  Prostate;  tfteir  FcMolof^  and  TreaC- 
menu    By  HJuntT Thompsoit,  P.R.O.S.— iiom/o»,  1861.    pp.  364. 

We  can  cordially  commend  this  volume  to  our  readers  as  a  most 
valuable  practical  and  scientific  treatise.  The  profession  is  mainly  in- 
debted to  the  institution  of  the  Jaoksonian  Prize  of  the  Boyal  College 
of  Surgeons  for  the  possession  of  this  work.  In  1860  that  prize  was 
award^  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  an  essay  on  "The  Healthy  and  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Prostate  Gland."  From  this  has  resolted  the  present 
comprehensive  treatise.  As  Mr.  Thompson's  writings  on  the  diseases 
of  the  prostate  haye  been  previously  well  known,  we  shall,  we  believe, 
best  fulfil  our  obligations  of  regard  to  the  interests  of  our  readers, 
and  of  justice  to  the  author,  if  we  briefly  mention  those  points  which 
Mr.  Thompson  has  more  especially  advanced  by  his  own  investigations. 
These  are,  Firstly,  under  the  head  of  the  anatomy  of  the  prostate,  the 
assignment  of  the  "third"  or  "  middle  lobe"  to  the  abnormal  history  of 
the  organ.  After  having  carefully  prosecuted  niunerous  dissections, 
Mr.  Thompson  caimot  find  in  healthy  bodies  below  fifiy  years  of  age 
any  formation  in  the  situation  described  capable  of  being  recognised  as  a 
third  or  middle  lobe.  There  exists,  the  author  states,  in  the  middle  line,  a 
median  or  commissural  portion  which  possesses  a  specific  character,  and 
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c<nititiD8  a  large  proportion  of  glandular  structure  disposing  it  to  enlarge- 
ment Secondly,  the  analogy  between  enlargements  and  tumours  of 
the  prostate  and  those  of  the  uterus.  Thurdly,  the  causes  and  effects 
of  enlarged  prostate,  with  its  treatment,  and  complication  with  stone 
in  the  bladder.  Fourthly,  researdies  in  relation  to  malignant  and 
tubercular  disease  of  the  prostate.  Fifthly,  the  consideration  of  '*  the 
bar  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder."  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the 
excellent  illustrations  that  accompany  this  volume. 


Abt.  XII. — Principlea  of  Forensic  Medicine.  By  W.  A.  Gut,  M.B. 
Cantab.,  F.B.C.P.,  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine  and  Physician 
to  King's  Collide,  Medical  Superintendent  of  Millbank  Prison. 
Second  Edition. — London^  1861.     pp.  534. 

Those  who  were  conversant  with  the  first  edition  of  this  work — and 
they  were  many,  besides  the  class  for  which  it  was  immediately  written 
— ^will  find  the  present  one  superior  in  several  respects.  The  arraugc- 
ment  remains  unaltered,  but  many  parts  which  permitted  it  have  been 
condensed,  and  references  and  illustrative  cases  have  been  shortened; 
thus  room  has  been  left  for  considerable  expansion  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  for  the  addition  of  many  valuable  woodcuts  and  microsco- 
pical designs.  Most  alteration  will  be  found  in  the  department  devoted 
to  toxicology ;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  "TESTS."  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  subject-matter 
of  a  paper  by  the  author,  on  the  "  Production  and  Identification  of 
Crystals  of  Arsenious  Acid  and  Crusts  of  Metallic  Arsenic,"  which 
appeared  in  Vol.  I.  of  Beale's  *  Arohives  of  Medicine,'  and  which  we 
remember  to  have  read  with  much  interest,  is  rendered  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  general  work.  In  connexion  with  this  volume  by 
Dr.  Guy,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Profession  to  two  papers 
by  the  same  author ;  these  are  reprints— one,  on  the  Microscopical 
Characters  of  the  Crystals  of  Arsenious  Add,  from  the  '  Titinsactions 
of  the  Mici*oscopical  Society ;'  the  other  (being  the  substance  of  part 
of  the  Croonian  Lectures  at  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians  for  1861) 
from  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal.*  The  latter  is  a  paper  on  the 
Colour  Tests  for  Strychnia  and  the  Diagnosis  of  the  Alkaloids,  and  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  determination  of  the  four  following  queries : — 1st. 
The  best  form  and  mode  of  application  of  the  colour-test.  2nd.  Of 
the  colour-tests,  which  is  to  be  preferred  1  3rd.  Are  the  colour-tests, 
or  is  the  selected  test,  open  to  any  serious  objection  1  And  4th.  Is  it 
possible,  by  means  of  the  colour-tests,  or  by  any  suitable  modification 
of  them,  to  distinguish  the  alkaloids  from  each  other  ?  Two  elaborate 
Tables,  showing  the  comportment  of  the  numerous  alkaloids  with 
various  re-agents,  are  appended  in  reference  to  this  last  question.* 

•  We  understand  that  it  has  been  Dr.  Guy's  practice  for  some  time  to  illiutrate 
his  lectures  on  Forenuio  Medicine  bjr  mioroecopical  preparations  of  strychnia,  arsenic,  &c. 
&«.,  collected,  many  of  them  by  volatiliiation,  in  exceedingly  minute  hermetically-sealed 
tnbes ;  and  passed  ronnd  to  his  class,  accompanied  by  a  hand-microscope,  which  he  has 
had  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
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Art.  I. 

On  Marriages  of  ConsanguinUf/,  By  Gilbert  W.  Child,  M.D.  Oxon, 
M.K.C.P.;  Physician  to  the  Badcliffe  Infirmary,  Oxford^  and 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Wameford  Lunatic  Aisylum. 

It  is  in  a  time  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  scientific  progress,  like 
the  present,  that  wo  have  most  need  to  review  the  reasoning  upon 
which  accepted  conclusions  are  hased,  lest  in  using  the  latter  as 
grounds  upon  which  to  advance  our  knowledge^  we  should  be  but 
misleading  ourselves  and  others.  The  history  of  science,  and,  most 
of  all,  of  medical  and  hygienic  science,  abounds  with  instances  in 
which  progress  has  been  delayed  by  mistaking  hypothesis  for  fact, 
and  builduig  a  theory  upon  an  unwarranted  assumption.  When 
something  of  this  kind  has  been  done,  when  an  opinion,  however  ill- 
founded,  has  once  become  accredited  or  orthodox,  it  is  wont  to  form  part, 
as  it  were,  of  the  very  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  taught^  and 
a  stronghold  of  prejudice  is  thus  built  up  which  it  is  most  difficult  to 
overthrow,  but  which  must  be  overthrown  before  men*s  minds  are  in 
a  condition  &ir]y  to  estimate  the  evidence  in  fitvour  of  any  oth^ 
view  of  the  subject-matter. 

This  reflection  is  forcibly  suggested  by  a  consideration  of  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  upon  the  subject  which  gives  its  title  to  the  present 
paper,  "Marriages  of  Consanguinity,"  together  with  the  grounds 
which  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  it. 

In  writings*  upon  medical  and  hygienic  subjects  we  constantly 
find  the  marriages  of  blood  relations  enumerated,  as  a  matter  of  cours;^, 
among  the  causes  of  degeneration  of  race,  sterility,  insanity,  scrofula, 
&c.,  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  ascertained  by  the  most  careful  re- 
seaix^h  that  they  really  are  so;  and  the  results  of  breeding  in-and-in, 
as  it  is  called,  in  the  case  of  domesticated  animals,  are  referred  to  in 
proof  of  this,  as  if  the  two  cases  were  really  analogous.  In 
the  class  of  writings  to  which  I  refer,  it  is  assumed  that  such  mar- 
riages are  contrary  to  some  "  law  of  nature,"  and  that  the  evils  charged 
upon  them  occur  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence;  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made,  so  £str  as  I  am  aware,  to  explain  what  this  mysterious 
law  of  nature  is,  what  are  the  limits  within  which  it  acts,  or  what  is 
its  modus  operandi.     We  are  constantly,  in  letters  and  articles  Ux 

•  See  for  InBtances,  Lancet,  July  7th,  1860;  Medical  Timei.  April  27th,  1861. 
58-xxix.  -12 
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medical  periodicals,  threatened  with  the  grieTous  oonseqnenoes  of  the 
breach  of  this  law,  and  reminded  that  it  is  the  duty  of  physicians  to 
set  their  faces  against  such  marriages  on  all  occasions,  and  sometimes 
edi£^  with  some  statistics  by  way  of  warning  from  example ;  but 
the  same  fault  of  loose  reasoning  runs  through  all  the  writing  on  the 
subject  which  has  come  under  my  observation. 

Li  the  cursory  and  almost  incidental  allusions  to  this  matter  of 
which  I  have  hitherto  spoken,  contained  as  they  are  in  letters,  papers 
on  general  hygiene,  and  other  allied  subjects  in  medical  periodicals,  it 
is  not  fair  certainly  to  look  for  any  systematic  account  of  it.  Such 
papers  are,  however,  useful  for  my  present  purpose,  inasmuch  as  they 
serve  to  show  the  general  state  of  ojnnion  upon  the  subject  among 
those  under  whose  notice  it  comes  only  in  the  general  course  of  their 
professional  reading  and  experience.  It  is  to  those  who  write  spe- 
cially upon  it  that  we  must  go  for  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
question,  and  I  shall  therefore,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  refer  espe- 
cially to  an  article  upon  marriages  of  consanguinity  by  an  American 
physician.  Dr.  Bemns,  of  Louisville,  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
'Journal  of  Psy^u^ogical  Medicine'  for  April,  1857,  p.  368. 

Belbre  proceeding  further,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  state  clearly 
what  are  the  oljects  which  I  propose  in  writing  the  present  paper. 
I  desire,  then,  not  so  much  to  give  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  hy- 
gienic effects  of  marriages  of  consanguinity,  as  to  examine  the  &cts 
which  are  known  about  such  marriages,  and  to  endeavour  to  show 
dearly  what  is  the  value  of  these  facts,  how  &r  they  can  be  explained 
by  known  laws,  axtd  whether  when  this  is  done  any  residue  will  re- 
main which  requires  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  assumption  of  some 
special  law  of  nature  which  these  marriages  transgress;  and,  finally, 
whether  an  impartial  examination  of  facts,  such  as  is  now  proposed, 
will  be  found  to  justify  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  such  mar- 
riages commonly  pronounced  by  medical  men, 

L  It  is  wortii  while,  in  the  first  place,  before  proceeding  to  other 
considerations  which  more  immediately  concern  us,  to  notice  the 
aeeount  given  us  of  some  marriages  of  the  kind  under  discussion  in 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  I  may  remark  that  the 
question  here  is  a  purely  historical  one,  and  toudies  in  no  way  upon 
theological  grounds.  We  find  there  that  Abraham's  wife  was  his  half- 
sister;*  that  his  son  Isaac  married  his  first  cousin,  once  removed,  and 
his  grandson  Jacob  again  his  first  cousin.  Certainly,  if  the  ordinary 
opinion  of  the  effisets  of  dose  intermarriage  were  correct,  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  of  whom  several  were  the  o£&pring  of  the  third  successive 
generation  of  such  marriages — the  first  of  them  fior  doser  than  would 
be  possible  now-«ought  to  have  reached  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
degeneracy;  yet  surdy  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  assert  his 
belief  that  such  was  really  the  case,  and  indeed  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  the  contrary,  for  we  find  them  in  fourteen  generations 
multiplying  into  a  nation  of  six  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  or, 
<m  a  &ir  computation,  some  ten  million  persons.  Dr.  Bemiss,  in  the 
•  S«9Q€ii«if,ob^zz.v*19;  xzSr.  v.  16 ;  xxix. 
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p^per  above  nfenod  to,  nobicw  Amo  ombb  m  apparent  antegmdistlc 
to  the  soiion  of  degeneratiofn  of  lace  as  ranihing  fifom  doie  inter- 
mamage,  aad  -propoaes  two  metiiods  of  e«adti^  tiie  diffioidfy — yix., 
either  by  suppoBing  that,  "  as  the  Jews  wero  a  people  choaen  for  an 
especial  purpose,  they  existed  under  abnormal  conditions;"  or  by  pre- 
suming that  the  whole  organization  of  man  in  the  patriarchal  times 
was  so  superior  to  our  own,  that  the  natural  law  of  degeneration  was 
inoperative  in  their  case,  or  operated  only  to  the  extent  of  gradually 
diminishing  the  term  of  men's  lives  down  to  that  at  which  it  is  now 
fixed.  To  such  hypothetes  as  these,  the  best  answer  will  be  found  in 
a  remark  upon  Berkeley's  system  of  idealism,  attributed  to  Hume : 
"  It  admits,"  he  said,  "  of  no  refutation,  and  produces  no  conviction." 
80  it  is  with  these  hypotheses.  They  cannot,  indeed,  be  disproved; 
but  it  is  surely  contrary  to  all  sound  philosophy  thus  to  assume  an 
unknown  and  unaccoxmtable  cause  of  a  phenomenon,  having  already 
assumed  the  phenomenon  itself  in  order  to  afford  support  to  a  theory. 

Again,  the  law  of  Moses^  which  is  cm  all  hands  admitted  to  have 
provided  with  special  care  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  Jewish 
people,*  contained  a  provision  that  all  heiresses  should  many  within 
the  tribe  to  which  they  themselves  bdonged.  This  was  ^  powerful, 
though  indirect,  incentive  to  the  marriage  of  Uood  relations;  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  in  the  very  case  which  gave  oceasion  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  ]aw,t  four  heiresses  are  mentioned  as  all  marrying  .fiiat 
cousins.  Had  such  marriages  been  naturally  productive  of  the  ill 
effects  commonly  attributed  to  them,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  this 
law  would  have  been  enacted  at  alL 

But  to  this  part  of  the  subject  I  do  not  wish  to  attach  much 
importance. 

II.  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  examine  the  supposed  analogy 
between  marriages  of  consanguinity  in  mankind  and  the  breeding  in-and- 
in  of  the  domesticated  animals;  and  hare  I  believe  that  .1  shall  be 
able  to  show 

(1.)  That  there  is  no  real  analogy  betwe^i  the  two  caiea. 

(2.)  That  the  results  of  in-and-in  breeding  are  Jiot  so  dkaatrona  as 
they  are  commonly  suppoeed  to  be. 

(3.)  That  its  results  are  such  that  we  may  1mm  firom  them  in  what 
cases  the  marriages  of  blood-relations  are  likely  to  produce  ill  e&sts, 
and  in  what  they  are  not. 

P^haps  the  best  way  of  illustrating  this  portion  of  my  suljeet  wiU 
be  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  pedigrees  of  some  well-known  animals^ 
and  I  will. choose  short-homed  catUe  as  beings  probably  (with  race- 
horses, to  which  I  shall  also  allude),  the  kind  of  domesticated  animals 
which  have  been  bred  ^dth  the  greatest  care,  and  whose  pedigrees 
have  been  most  accurately  kept  Any  one  acquainted  merely  with 
the  current  opinion  of  the  day,  which  takes  exception  in  general  ieaam 
to  dose  breeding,  will,  I  think,  be  astonished,  as  I  was,  when,  by  ex- 
amining the  'Herd-book'  for  himself,  he  leaais  what  doae  breeding 
really  means.     I  will  only  give  two  or  three  examples;  but  any  one 
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who  cares  to  do  m>  can  multiply  them  almost  indefinitely  for  himself 
by  the  help  of  the  above  work«*  "  Comet,"  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  earlier  bred  short-homed  bulls,  and  the  progenitor  of  many  of 
the  best  existing  stock,  was  bred  as  follows : 

Foljambe  roljambe 

[  I 

Bohngbroke  Phoenix  (a) 


Favourite  252  {6)  Phoenix  (a) 


7^ 


Young  Phoenix  Favourite  252  (i) 

Comet. 

The  letters  a  and  h  are  appended  to  show  where  the  same  animal 
recurs. 

Again,  a  celebrated  cow,  calledt  "Barmton,"  has  a  pedigree  in 
which  the  same  bull,  ''  Favourite,"  252,  appears  as  the  sire  of  four 
successive  generations.  Finally,  to  give  a  more  modem  instance,  a 
bull,  called^  ''Sir  Samuel,*'  bred  as  lately  as  1855,  has  the  following 
pedigree  :— 

Fit«-leonard  Charity 

I I 

Crown  Prince  Charity 


Sir  Samuel 

Such  instances  might,  I  think,  almost  suffice  for  my  purpose,  but  I 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  merely  taking  them  from  the  published 
pedigrees  in  the  '  Herd-book^'  but  have  ti^en  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity which  offered  itself  of  discussing  the  matter  personally  with 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  breeders  of  short-homed 
cattle  in  the  kingdom.  This  gentleman,  I  should  add,  is  himself 
strongly  opposed  to  close  breeding,  his  evidence  therefore,  so  far  as  it 
tells  in  its  favour,  has  the  more  value,  as  being  the  admission  of  an 
opponent,  rather  than  the  ex-parU  statement  of  an  advocate.  He  in- 
forms me  that  there  is  a  well-known  breeder  of  the  present  day  who 
has  had  only  three  distinct  crosses  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  results 
of  which  appear  to  be  as  follows  : — 
.  (1.)  He  still  has  very  finely-formed  cattle. 

(2.)  His  bulls  are  highly  prized  as  crosses  by  breeders  having  a 
different  stock. 

(3.)  His  herd  generally  are  good  grazers  and  carry  fiesh  well,  and 
the  animals  are  individually  h^thy,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  dimi- 

*  See  Cottes'f  Herd-book,  vols.  1 U.  iU.  (Bolls)  p.  25,  ed.  184«. 
t  IWd.,  TOls.  I.  U.  Ui.  (Cows)  p.  86,  ed.  1847.  %  Ibid.,  TOL  xU.  p.  $16, 1868. 
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nution  of  fertility,  and  this  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  males 
chiefly. 

In  another  case,  a  breeder  had  succeeded  some  years  ago,  chiefly  by 
means  of  land  affording  very  luxuriant  feed,  in  rearing  one  or  two 
animals  distinguished  especially  by  their  large  size.  He,  too,  bred  in- 
and-in,  and  though  the  progeny  did  not  appear  to  deteriorate  in  other 
respects,  they  lost  value  by  becoming  less  perfect  in  shape,  while  still 
enormously  large.  My  informant  further  told  me,  that  in  the  breeding 
of  stock  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  which  would  be  the  closest  pos- 
sible among  mankind,  are  simply  not  looked  upon  as  in-and-in 
breeding  at  all.*  Similar  instances  of  close  breeding  to  the  above  may 
be  found  in  the  case  ef  race-horses,  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  my  pre- 
sent purpose  to  bring  them  forward  here.  I  may  remark,  however, 
that  the  celebrated  "  Flying  Ohilders"  was,  on  the  side  of  his  dam,  at 
any  rate,  very  closely  bred. 

Before  proceeding  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  this  portion  of 
my  subject,  I  wish  to  remind  my  readers  of  the  following  consi- 
derations :— 

(1.)  That  man  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  physiologically 
an  animal,  and  in  no  part  of  his  nature  is  he  more  strictly  an  animal 
than  in  the  function  of  reproduction,  and  that,  consequently,  conclu- 
sions derived  from  the  study  of  this  function  in  animals  may,  due  regard 
being  had  to  difference  of  circumstances,  be  properly  applied  to  man. 

(2.)  That  every  individual  of  a  species  has  some  peculiarities,  and 
that  every  individual  peculiarity  is,  so  far,  a  departure  from  the  ideal 
standard  of  the  race. 

(3.)  That  since  like  produces  like,  the  closer  animals  are  bred  the 
more  will  individual  peculiarities  be  strengthened  and  developed. 

(4.)  That  such  individual  peculiarities,  however  harmless  in  the 
first  instance,  will  generally,  if  increased  and  developed  beyond  a 
certain  limits  become  so  great  a  departure  from  the  original  type  as  to 
constitute  a  positive  defect. 

Now  bearing  in  mind  these  obvious  and  generally  admitted  prin- 
ciples, we  may,  I  think,  fix)m  the  above  evidence,  draw  the  following 
conclusions : — 

(1.)  That  close  breeding  is  not,  per  se,  contrary  to  any  "  law  of 
nature." 

(2.)  That,  as  might  be  expected  d  prioriy  it  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
tensify individual  peculiarities,  and  where  these  are  morbidly  developed, 
may  then  lead  to  degeneration  of  race. 

(3.)  That  unless  parents  are  themselves  diseased,  close  breeding  does 
not  tend  to  develope  disease  in  their  progeny. 

(4.)  That  where  very  close  and  continued  through  many  genera- 
tions, close  breeding  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  fertility,  and  seems 
to  do  so  by  lessening  the  generative  power  of  the  male  sex. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  remark,  that  writera  upon  the  subject  who 
have  spoken  of  close  breeding  as  contrary  to  nature,  have  overlooked 
the  fact,  that  while  proof  is  necessarily  wanting  of  what  happens  in 

•  Sm  ObeerrmtioDf  on  Breediog  for  the  Turf,  &€.,  by  KicoUs  Haackoy  Smith.   Loikdon, 
18S6;  also.  Stud-book,  for  p«digre«t. 
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this  mfttter  to  ftoimalsia  the  wUd  nktAe,  tkere  is  at  least  a  piobabilitgr 
that  doee  breeding  takes  place  to  some  extent  in  many  of  the  gre* 
garioas  tribes.  Ia any  application  oCtheanalo|^  of  bseeding  in  the 
fawer  animals  to  oansangiiinaotts  maniagpa  among  mankind,  we  mnst 
bear  in  mind— 

(a)  That  th*  risk  of  ill  oonsaqnenoe  in  the  former,  as  compared 
with  the  latter,  is  immensely  loosened  by  the  power  we  possess  of 
sheeting  healthy  stock  to  breed  from ;  bnt 

(b)  The  degree  of  in-«nd-in  breeding  frequently  pBaotiaed  in  the 
case  of  animals,  is  so  much  closer  than  amcmg  mankind  as  to  destroy 
all  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  No  breeder  of  cattle  would  speak 
of  the  oflspring  of  a  cow — say  with  her  sire's  brother — as  closely  bred 
at  all 

IIL  I  pass  now  in  my  inyestigation  from  the  case  of  aninuds  to 
that  of  man,  but  in  doing  so,  it  is  worth  while  to  try  and  estimate  the 
i^tive  valoa  of  the  two  methods  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  when  I 
think  it  will  appear  that  the  theory  of  the  matter  may  be  best  learned 
from  the  consideration  of  annuals,  but  that  the  principles  so  aoquired 
may  require  to  be  checked  in  their  ai^lication  by  reference  to  the 
experience  gained  by  observations  upon  mankind.  In  the  case  of  soch 
animals  ae  aae  camfiilly  bted^  we  aee  able  to  govern,  their  circum- 
stances much  more  absdutely  than  we  can  those  ^  man  ^  weknowthe 
birth,  paientage,  Mid  oonstitotion  of  the  parents,  can  avi^  all  kinds  of 
cachexia^  and  can  correet  the  defects  of  the  one  parent  by  means  of 
qpposite  good  qualities  in  the  oth^r:  indeed,  it  ia  the  power  of 
arranffing  these  details  well  which  makes  the  difEer»M)e  between  the 
skyfm  and  unskilfiil  breeder,  and  which  brings  suoeess  to  the  one 
and  £Bulure  upon  the  other;  and  when  the  offiyring  is  produced,  we 
are  able  to  place  it  in  the  circumstances  most  £Mrourable  to  its  future 
doTek^pment  and  io^revement.  Moreever,  tiie  madcet  value  of  good 
animals  with  pedigrees  is  such  as  to  induce  a  large  numbtf  of  intelli- 
gent men  to  employ  their  time  and  capital  in  the  business  of  breeding 
them.  Thuftin  our  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  in  their  pedigroes, 
we  haYO  a  series  of  care^  expecinientB  carefelly  recorded,  and  such, 
therefore,  as  ought  to  give  to  conclusions  legitimately  deriyed  from 
l^iem,  a  high  degree  ofscientifio  value;  on  the  other  hMid,  it  is  hardly 
po(^ible  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  any 
satis&ctory  results  where  mankind  are  the  subject  of  investigation. 
Isolated  inHtanooe  are  utterly  valnelesB^  eiqieriment  is  manifestly  im* 
possible,  and  the  only  method  remaining  open  to  us  is  that  of  a  carefiil 
and  laborious  ooUeetion  of  statasiifls.  Statistics^  however,  on  such  a 
point  as  this,  are  vety  dijQicult  to  odleot,  and  very  wttthlesa  when 
collected. 

Suppose  a  man  to  obtain,  as  Dr.  Bemiss,  in  the  paper  above  re* 
ferred  to,  has  done,  the  paxticulaca  of  some  ^3  cases  of  intermaniage  of 
cousins^  and  to  argue  from  the  eenditiein  of  the  offspring  of  these;  what 
is  the  value  of  his  c<molnsionsAoaa  aach  data  )  To  ascy  nothing  of  the 
aetual  smallness  of  the  nnmber  of  oaeesi,  and  of  the  doubtftd  natnre  of 
the  HI  e£&cts  shown  to  have  followed  in  some  of  them,  of  which  I  shall 
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have  to  spe$lk  again,  let  nft  <mly  consider  the  diffioolty  or  rather  the 
impoaaibilitj  of  arriving  at  any  satis&ctorj  knowledge  of  the  previous 
history  of  the  parents  in  all  these  cases.  How  many  fionily  histories 
and  secrets  have  to  be  unravelled  which  it  is  the  interest  or  supposed 
interest  of  every  one  concerned  to  hide  and  suppress,  or  which,  when 
related,  as  they  sometimes  are,  to  the  medioftl  man,  are  coloured  and 
garbled  intentionally  or  otherwise  by  the  imperfect  memoiy  or  keenly 
interested  fedings  of  the  narrator  ?  How  often,  again,  does  a  taint  of 
^philis  or  insanity  exist  in  a  &mily  of  which  many  of  its  members 
are  kept  in  entire  ignorance  ?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  innumer> 
able  obstades  which  stand  in  the  we^  of  any  one  trying  to  investigate 
a  matter  of  this  kind  by  the  method  of  statistics  in  the  case  of  human 
heings,  for  even  should  we  accept  the  somewhat  questionable  theory 
that  errors  in  statistics  correct  themselves,  it  could  hardly  help  us  out 
in  a  case  .like  thisy  where  the  inducements  to  suppression  and  mis- 
representation are  such  as  to  leave  the  eiTors  all  on  one  nde.  That 
Dr.  Bemias  has  net  altogether  overlooked  the  difficulties  which  beset 
his  tadk,  is  evident  from  the  flowing  passage,  which  occurs  in  ^e 
>early  part  of  his  paper.     He  says: 

''Efference  may  be  found  to  the  nnfortunate  influence  of  marriages  of  con- 
Sangoiaitv  upon  offspring  in  various  medical  works  of  the  previous  and  present 
^leatury,  but  no  jfM$  are  adduoed  to  sumnnrt  the  condusions  of  the  authors, 
nor  ha?e  am  statisfcics  illustrating  their  emscts  been  presented  to  the  profession, 
so  far  as  I  am  awaie,  except  seme  facts  included  in  Dr.  Howe's  valuable 
reports  on  idiocy."*    [The  italics  are  my  own.] 

Afier  this  sUtemwt^  I  may  fiurly  talos  Dr.  Bemiss*  paper  as  an 
^Tftmpjf^  of  the  gDOunds  upon  which  the  marriages  of  which  he  speaks 
are  to  be  ooiidemBed,  and  should  I  be  able  to  show  that  even  this 
4oe8  not  represent  such  marna^pB*  as  so  mischievous  in  their  efieets  as 
they  ase  commonty  siqxposed  to  be,  I  skmll  hape  succeeded,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  in  the  destructive  as  well  as  the  c(ms<amotive  portion 
of  my  aKgUBwnt. 

Dr.  Bemiss'  statistieff  maj  be  divided  into  two  sets — ^viz.,  those 
which  concern  thiity-foar  marringas  the  particulars  of  which  were 
collected  by  himself  and  s&?enteen.  others  mentioned  in  Dr.  Howe^s 
xeport  Of  these  the  raraits  are  as  fi)UowB,  looking  first  at  Dr.  Bemiss' 
•cases: 

28  between  first  cousins  7  sterile. 

6  between  second  cousins    27  finiitfuL 

34  34t 

Total  numbar  of  children  192,  giving  an  average  of  5*6  to  each 
marriage^  and  of  7*1  to  each  ftrtila  manaage. 

•  An  ftrtiele  in  the  Lancet  of  Dec.  aand,  18C0,  apon  the  same  snhjeot,  quotes  the  fk«ts 
from  Dr.  Bemies*  paper,  h«t  adds  no  others  of  more  reeent  date.  The  only  P«P«;oj  Miy 
.Und  I  hKw  yel  seen  written  frea  the  svae  petet  of  view  ■»  mj  own,  is  a  ••»f^,"2fj* 
4uiswer  to  the  above  article,  pubUshed  also  in  the  Lancet  of  Feb.  SSnd,  ISSl*  bf  Mc 

Anderson  Smith.  .  ^     .    .,..  .     , 

t  The  aTcrase  of  births  to  each  marriage  in  England  if,  or  lately  waa,  about  4*1  to  1. 

£ee  artide  Population  in  the  Encyolopvdia  Biltaanloa. 
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Of  192  children,  58  died  in  earlj  life,  and  the  lemainiDg  134 
reached  maturity. 

Causes  of  the  early  deaths :  15  consumption,  8  spasmodic  diaeasesy 
1  hydrocephalus. 

Of  the  134  adults,  46  are  returned  as  "  healthy;"  32  "^  deteriorated, 
but  without  absolute  indications  of  disease ;"  9  are  unaccounted  for; 
and  47  stated  to  be  diseased. 

The  following  is  the  classification  of  the  cases  of  disease:  23  were 
scrofulous,  4  epileptic,  2  insane,  2  mute,  4  idiotic,  2  blind,  2  deformed, 
5  albinoes,  6  aJfected  with  defective  yision,  1  choreic;  giving  a  total 
of  51;  some,  therefore,  must  have  suffered  from  two  or  more  of  the 
above  diseases. 

Upon  examining  these  figures,  no  one  can  £ul  to  be  struck  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  fertility  of  the  marriages  is  great,  the  proportion 
of  deaths  occurriog  in  the  ofi&pring  before  *'  maturity  "  is  below  thai 
stated  by  Dr.  West  as  the  average  mortality  under  the  age  of  ^ve 
years.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that,  as  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
paper,  the  firsC^  if  not  the  only  indication  of  degeneration  as  a  result 
of  close  breeding  among  animals,  is  a  diminution  of  fertility. 

The  number  returned  as  scroftUous  or  dying  from  consumption,  is 
certainly  large,  but  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  ittct  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Bemiss  that  in  three  of  the  fiunilies  th^re  was  reason  to  believe 
that  a  scrofulous  taint  already  existed,  and  that  these  alone  supply 
sixteen  of  the  cases.  Again,  the  phrase  ''  deteriorated,  but  without 
absolute  indications  of  disease,"  seems  to  imply  that  iiie  writer  has 
dealt  out  rather  hard  measure  to  the  objects  of  his  investigation, 
more  especially  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  very  slight  aihnents 
which  are  enumerated  amongst  the  cases  of  disease;  such  as  albinoism, 
defiwtive  vision,  and  chorea,  which  together  form  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  number.  Albinoism  is  rather  a  peculiarity  than  a  disease, 
shortsight  is  too  common  and  too  slight  a  defect  to  be  reckoned  a 
mark  of  degeneration,  and  chorea  is  in  most  cases  a  transient  and 
curable  complaint.  All  three,  moreover,  are  remarkable  for  their 
hereditary  character;  but  Dr.  Bemiss  does  not  mention  the  previous 
condition  of  the  families  in  these  particulars. 

A  fair  consideration  of  these  points,  and  a  consequent  re-construction 
of  the  statistics,  will  leave  the  results  pretty  much  as  follows: 

or  fair  average  health 86 

Unaccounted  for 9 

Diseased 39 

134 
Thus  giving  us  a  total  of  39  diseased  persons  in  134,  or  in  round  num- 
bers, 2  in  every  5,  and  this  when  there  is  an  admittedly  unusual 
amount  of  scrofula  hereditary  in  some  of  the  families. 

I  pass  on  to  Dr.  Howe's  17  cases,  with  which  Dr.  Bemiss  fortifies^ 
his  opinion;  the  particulars  are  as  follows: 
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17  marriages  produced  93  ohildreu,  i.e.,  5*58  each. 
Of  95  children, 

37    were  of  tolerable  health. 
1    was  deaf. 
1    was  a  dwarf. 
12    were  scrofulous  and  puny. 
44    were  idiots. 

Total  .    95 

Of  these  it  may  be  enoagh  to  say  that  they  manifestly  prove  too 
much.  To  say  that  all  but  half  the  children  of  the  marriages  of 
cousins  are  idiotic,  is  simply  to  say  that  the  cases  from  which  the 
statistics  were  drawn  up  are  not  £ur  cases.  Marriages  of  cousins  are 
not  so  infrequent,  either  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  that  such 
monstrous  results^  if  they  really  occur,  could  escape  observation.  In 
this  respect,  too,  the  two  sets  of  statistics  contrast  remarkably  with 
each  other;  for  while  we  hare  in  Dr.  Bemiss*  192  cases,  but  4  idiots, 
or  rather  more  than  3  per  cent.,  in  Dr.  Howe's  95  there  appear  44 
idiots,  or  more  than  46  per  cent.  If  the  idiocy  in  both  case^  is  due 
to  the  consanguinity  of  the  parents,  why  are  the  results  so  dispropor- 
tionate? 

I  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  facts  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  eflfects  of  consanguineous 
marriages  are  not  of  a  character  to  afford  support  to  the  general 
opinion  tiiat  such  marriages  are  in  themselves  contrary  to  some  law  of 
nature,  and  calculated  to  lead  to  degeneration  of  race.  I  will  proceed 
now  to  explain  in  what  way  I  conceive  that  such  an  opinion  may  have 
arisen,  and  under  what  circumstances  a  superficial  view  of  facts  may 
have  tended  to  support  it. 

It  should  be  remembered,  then,  that  all  such  marriages  as  those  under 
discussion  were  and  are  strictly  prohibited  in  the  Church  of  Borne. 
This  prohibition  was  first  removed  in  England  by  the  Marriage  Act 
of  1540  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
many  people  at  the  time  should  have  looked  upon  this  removal  of 
restrictions  as  a  somewhat  questionable  concession  to  human  weakness, 
and  upon  the  marriages  made  in  consequence  of  it,  as  merely  not 
illegal,  rather  than  in  themselves  unobjectionable;  just  as,  should  the 
Marriage  Law  Amendment  Bill  pass  into  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  would  now  look  upon  marriage  with  a  sister-in-law  as  a  very 
questionable  proceeding  in  a  social  and  religious  point  of  view,  although 
they  might  possibly  be  unable  to  impugn  its  strict  legality.  Under 
such  ciroumstancesy  nothing  is  more  natural,  especially  in  an  age 
when  men  were  much  more  open  to  theological  than  physiological 
considerations,  than  that  they  should  attribute  any  ill  effects  which 
might  seem  to  follow  from  such  imions  to  the  specoal  intervention  of 
Providence.  Such  ill  effects  would  be  marked  and  noticed  whenever 
they  occurred,  and  would  soon  become  proverbial ;  and  when,  in  a  later 
age,  men  began  to  pay  more  attention,  to  the  breeding  of  animals  and 
found  that  excessively  dose  breeding  seemed  in  some  cases  to  produce 
similar  results,  they  would  be  led  to  establish  a  false  analogy  between 
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the  two  cases,  and  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  law  of  nature  which  close 
breeding  and  consanguineoas  marriages  equally  infringed. 

Something  like  tluis  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  history  of  the  common 
opinion  upon  this  subject;  an  opinion  which,  as  £eu:  as  I  can  discover, 
rests  on  no  satis&ctory  record  of  observed  &ct6. 

It  remains  now  only  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  natural 
results  of  the  marriage  of  blood  relations,  and  to  show  under  what 
conditions  it  is  likely  to  be  mischievous,  and  under  what  harmless,  or 
even  beneficial;  and  this  I  shall  best  do  by  supponug  a  case  by  way  of 
example.  Let  us  suppose  a  graodfather.  A,  who  is  afi^eted  with  some 
form  of  scrofula.  The  scrofulous  dia^ieds  descends  to  his  two  sons,  B  and 
O.  Bh»iitwo«en8,DandE.  C  has  a  daughter,  F,  the  latter  of  course 
first  cousin  to  D  and  K  D  marries  into  another  fiunily,  unconnected  in 
blood,andfreefirDmany8crofolou8taint;£marrie6l](iBOOusin,F.  Intys 
cas^  <dearly,  the  chance  of  D*s  children  beiiig  healthy  is  infinitely  greater 
than  that  of  £*s;  but  the  reason  is,  not  became  £  married  his  oounn, 
but  beoanse  he  married  one  in  whom  the  same  cachexia  was  latent,  as  in 
himself  and  latent^  too,  in  a  constitution,  probably,  in  many  respects 
the  counterpart  of  his  own.  Here,  too,  is  a  case  in  which  the  analogy 
of  the  lower  animals  does  in  its  degree  apply ;  for,  just  as  breeders 
expect  and  very  often  snooeed,  by  close  interbreedmg,  in  reproducing 
a  great  variety  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  single  iodividoal,  so  in  the 
case  I  have  supposed  we  shall  be  likdy  to  get,  not  only  tiie  tendency 
to  the  same  dineanc^  birt  likefwise  the  same  general  ooDB<atution  of 
mind  and  body — the  same  or  simikr  idiosyncrasies. 

Let  us  no^  suppoeey  on  the  other  haad,  the  grandJfotfaer  and  his  two 
sons,  and  their  respective  wives,  to  hav9  been  free  from  any  sueh  tiunt 
of  cachexia,  and  that  we  have  the  two  grandsons,  D  and  E,  and  the 
granddaughter  and  ocmsin,  F,  all  sharing  this  normal  and  healthy 
constitution.  Now,  if  D  marry  into  a  sorofiilous  fiunily,  and  if  £,  as 
before,  marry  his  first  oouabi,  F,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  t^t 
the  cluaioes  of  healthy  offipring  will  be  almort  the  reverse  of  what 
they  were  in  Uie  fiirmer  case.  There  will  be  every  reason  to  expect 
the  children  of  tiie  cousins  to  be  healthy,  though  they  will  no  doubt 
present  fiunily  peeuliarhaes  strongly  developed;  while  there  will  be 
great  danger  of  sopofiila  appearing  in  the  ofi^pring  of  D,  albeit  he  has 
not  married  a  blood  relation.  Still  tiie  risk  ran  by  D,  in  the  second 
case^  is  much  lesa  than  that-  immired  by  the  oovsins  in  the  first 

These  two  caaes,  as  I  have  pnt  tbemy  areno  doabt  stewigly  marlaed; 
and  we  should  hardfy  expect  to  meet  with  the  exact  counterpart  d 
either  of  tiiem  in  actual  practice;  bnt  to  any  one  fiwniliar  witii  diooase-^ 
and  observmut  of  fieuniiy  resemblaBce%  a-  variety  of  modificaticMu  of 
thenr  will  atonce  oeomcv  and  cases  more  or  less  likothem  are  met  with 
every  day.  T^ey  serve  to  iiluatntc  tiie  fottewing  propceitiMis,  wxtii 
which  I  ccmdttde  my  paper. 

L  That  the  marriages  of  Uocd  relations  have  no  tendency,  p$r  $6, 
to  prodobe  defeneration  of  rase. 

IL  That  t^y  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  and  envelope  in  the 
offipring,  indindaal  iwicaHaiitiau  of  the  parents,  both  mental  and 
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physical,  whether  morbid  or  otherwise;  and  therefore  in  practioe  thej 
often  do  induce  d^eneration.. 

IIL  That  there  are  some  cases  in  wluoh  it  would  be  aotaally  safer 
(as  £ftr  as  the  chance  of  healthy  offitpring  is  oonoemed)  for  a  man  to 
many  a  blood  relation,  than  a  woman  not  so  related  wi^  whose  fuaily 
history  he  vpas  unacquainted. 

lY.  That  by  means  of  a  proper  regard  to  known  facts  relating  to 
hereditary  transmission,  a  physician  may  predict  wit^  great  accuracy 
the  probable  result,  as  regards  the  health  of  the  of^ning,  of  a  nuay 
riage  of  blood  relations  in  any  particular  case,  if  only  he  be  snfficiMLtly 
acquainted  with  the  hygienic  histocy  of  the  &mily. 

Hence  in  those  cases  in  which  a  physician  is  consulted  on  such  a 
matter,  it  is  his  duty,  not,  as  some,  have  asserted,  to  save  himself 
all  trouble  by  denouncing  the  match,  but  to  disoover  as  fur  aa  possible 
the  conditicms  of  the  particular  case,  and  to  give  his  opinion  according 
to  the  results  of  his  inquiry. 


Aet.  !!• 

OheervaHons  on  Yellow  Fever,    By  Robebt  Lawsgn,  Deputy 
Inspector^C^eneral  of  Hospitids. 

Bwieion  L — Injktenoe  on  the  Secretume* 

HAYiira  been  stationed  in  Jamaica  from  September,  185^,  till  June, 
1860,  I  was  enabled  to  examine  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  yellow 
fever  as  it  occurred  there  during  that  period.  Fart  of  the  results 
have  appeared  idreadyHn  the  pages  of  the  '  Britiidi  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Ohiruigieal  Be  view;'  the  present  communication  embraces  obeer* 
vations  on  the  secretions  during,  and  the  morbid  appearances  left  by, 
the  disease^  which  are  of  importance  both  in  practice  and  in  giving 
more  precise  notions  as  to  its  nature.  Many  of  the  subjects  in  the 
fc^owing  remarics  were  mentioned  by  Blair  in  his  papers  on  the 
Tellow  Fever  at  Demerara;  others  have  be^i  alluded  to  l^  La  Boche, 
in  his  work  on  *  Yellow  Fever;'  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  push  the 
observations  fbrthar,  and  to  trace  the  ecHmexion  between  the  difbrent 
phases  of  the  disease  more  ftdly  than  ei^er,  or  than  I  have  seen  else- 
where. 

Urine, — TheliabiH^  to  suppression  of  urine  in  yellow  fever,  and 
the  serious  caosequences  rescdting  ther^rom,  have  long  been  known; 
but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  ike  composition  of  the  seeretitHi'haa 
been  receiving  att^itaon,  and  as  yet  it  is  &r  fhm  having  obtained 
what  its  irop^vtauoe  demands*  In  fact,  men  in  practice  have  their 
time  so  fully  oeenpied,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemie, 
that  anything  beyond  the  most  simple  examination  is  out  of  their 
power. 

Tl»  urine  daring  the  first  days  of  y^low  f^ver  presents  the  ordinary 
characters  seen  in  febrile  affections.  Its  quantity  i»  ra^er  lees  than 
natural ;  its  colour  somewhat  higher,  though  clear,  and  of  moderate 
specific  gravity.     From  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  tha 
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quantity  is  often  diminished  to  fifteen,  or  eyen  twelve  ounces,  or  less, 
in  the  twenty-four  hours;  its  colour  from  six  to  seven  of  VogeFs 
so6le^  and  specific  grayity  from  1018  to  1030 at  60";  it  continues  acid, 
and  presents  more  or  less  sediment  Should  the  patient  survive  the 
fifth  day,  the  quantity  generally  increases  and  often  becomes  copious — 
fifty,  sixty,  or  even  eighty  ounces  being  passed  in  twenty-four  hours. 
With  this  increase  the  colour  becomes  light.er,  unless  when  obscured 
by  blood  or  bile,  and  the  iqpecific  gravity  less;  and  as  the  pati^t 
convalesces,  the  secretion  gradually  assumes  its  usual  appearance. 

Suppression  of  urine  is  most  common  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth 
day  of  the  disease;  but  this  period  may  pass,  the  flow  become  copioui, 
and  yet  suppression  occur  many  days  later.  At  either  period  the 
result  is  almost  universally  &tal. 

A  cloudiness  appears  in  the  urine  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  of  the  disease ;  and  if  a  specimen,  obtained  at  this  time,  he 
allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  a  sediment 
will  subside^  frequently  amounting  to  one-fourth  the  bulk  of  the  fluid, 
or  even  more.  On  examination  with  the  microscope,  this  is  found  to 
be  composed  almost  exclusively  of  scaly  epithelium  from  the  bladder. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  an  equally  copious  deposit  will  occur, 
but  difiering  from  that  of  the  previous  day  in  being  composed  of 
granular  tube  casts  from  the  kidneys,  frequently  with  but  a  trace  of 
scaly  epithelium.  The  solid  transparent  casts  called  waxy  are  not 
xmcommon  at  this  period.  Aiter  the  sixth  day  the  casts  become 
gradually  more  hyaline,  the  quantity  diminishes,  and  in  a  few  days 
thereafter  they  nearly  disappear.  When  it  was  possible  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  first  accession  of  the  fever,  the  desquamation  of  the  bladder 
seemed  fairly  developed  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day;  while  the 
casts  from  the  kidneys,  though  probably  formed  at  the  same  time, 
were  not  copious  in  the  urine  before  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day.  It 
is  possible  these  might  occur  earlier  in  some  cases,  but  I  have  not  met 
with  any  in  which  this  was  ascertained  satisfactorily.  In  cases  of 
mixed  typhoid  fever,  presenting  on  post-mortem  examination  the 
distinct  nosed  ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands  in  the  ileum,  and  which 
terminated  with  suppression  of  urine,  albumen  and  granular  tube-casts 
were  found  in  it,  but  these  occurred  longer  after  the  first  accession  of 
the  disease  than  in  pure  yellow  fever. 

The  casts  are  usually  1^0  to  1^*3*  in  diameter.  They  are  highly 
granular  from  the  first,  with  few  traces  of  the  outline  of  the  original 
epithelium.  The  solid  waxy  casts  are  of  the  same  sizes;  if  these  be 
illuminated  with  a  pencil  of  small  angle,  and  viewed  witii  an  object- 
glass  of  large  angle  of  aperture,  epithelium  more  or  less  granular  can 
always  be  seen  in  them.  The  substance  connecting  the  granular  and 
epithelial  matter  in  both  descriptions  of  casts  is  soluble  in  caustic 
potash;  acetic  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  granular  casts,  but  seems  not 

*  In  ibif  method  of  ezprctting  miorotooplo  maasuremeiita,  the  thoiuaiidth  of  an  EnglUh 
inch  it  taken  as  the  vnit,  and  ite  ftnetional  parte  are  given  decimally,  which  offers  far 
greater  facilities  for  comparison,  and  for  oonversion  into  foreign  measures,  and  vice  verfo, 
than  the  method  bj  vulgar  flractions  nsnallj  employed  in  this  ooontrj.  See  Beale's 
Azthivet  of  Medicine,  Na  8  (April,  1861),  p.  802. 
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to  affect  the  waxy.  These  reactions  ioduce  me  to  believe  the  waxy 
part  of  the  casts  is  casein,  which,  it  will  be  shown  below,  is  common 
in  the  urine  in  yellow  fever. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  blood-globnle  in  the  tube-oasts,  even  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  niany  cases  of  the  disease  run  their  course  without  a 
single  globule  being  detected  in  the  urine.  In  others  there  may  be 
hsBmorrhage  from  the  kidneys  or  urinary  passages,  in  which  case  blood- 
globules  are  found  in  the  secretion,  or  in  the  casts.  A  third  series 
occurs  in  which  the  urine  is  of  the  colour  of  blood,  without  a  globule 
being  found  in  it;  in  these  the  epithelium  and  substance  surrounding 
the  granular  matter  of  the  casts  are  deeply  impregnated  with  hsBma- 
tine,  though  not  a  single  entire  globule  can  be  detected  among  them. 

If  the  case  proceed  &vourably,  the  casts  diminish  in  number,  and 
become  less  granular  and  more  hyaline  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day, 
and  soon  disappear  altogether.  If  it  run  on  to  suppression  of  xuine 
at  this  period,  they  maintain  their  granular  character;  but  if  the 
fiow  of  urine  be  increased  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  the  sup- 
pression do  not  occur  until  a  later  period,  the  casts  become  less 
granular  and  less  numerous  until  just  before  that  event  takes  place. 

The  urine  is  frequently  coloured  deeply  by  bile.  This  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  hsematine  by  the  brownish-yellow  colour  a  thin 
stratum  gives  with  transmitted  light,  while  urine  coloured  by  hsma- 
tine  always  presents  a  blood  red.  The  former  gives  a  green  colour 
with  nitric  acid,  varying  in  depth  from  a  light  pea-green  to  a  greenish 
black,  and  occasionally,  when  not  too  deep,  the  usual  changes  to  the 
violet  and  red  can  be  perceived;  while  with  the  latter  this  acid  pro- 
duces a  coagulum,  from  a  dirty  brownish  grey  to  a  dark  liver  colour. 
The  two,  however,  may  exist  in  the  same  specimen,  when  the  reaction 
will  partake  of  both  characters. 

The  discharge  of  blood,  whether  in  the  form  of  globules  or  of 
hsamatine,  and  that  of  bile,  in  the  urine,  usually  occur  ftom  the  fourth 
to  the  sixth  day,  and  either  may  continue  for  several  days  thereafter. 
The  excretion  of  bile  in  this  way  is  always  beneficiaL  Blood,  if  in 
the  form  of  globules— constituting  hsemorrhage,  in  short — ^is  generally 
beneficial,  from  whatever  organ  it  proceeds,  if  the  flow  be  not  so 
copious  as  to  depress  the  vital  powers  too  much,  and  with  its  ap- 
pearance unpleasant  symptoms  are  often  dissipated.  When  origi- 
nating in  the  kidneys,  it  seems  to  act  as  a  local  depletion,  obviating 
that  engorgement  of  these  organs  so  liable  to  arise  at  this  period, 
and  favouring  the  flow  of  urine.  It  is  very  different  when  the  dis- 
cbarge is  in  the  form  of  hsematine  without  globules;  then  it  seems  to 
be  strictly  a  secretion,  for  the  epithelium  of  the  casts,  and  that  in  the 
convoluted  tubes  of  the  kidneys  themselvesi,  is  deeply  impregnated 
with  it,  while  blood-globules  are  not  to  be  seen  either  around  the 
Malpighian  bodies  or  inside  the  tubes.  This  form  of  discharge  is  often 
copious,  always  unmanageable,  and  almost  of  fatal  import. 

The  colour  of  the  urine  has  been -stated  abready  to  be  as  high  as 
from  6  to  7  of  Vogel's  scale,  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day.  This 
arises  from  its  ordinary  colouring  matter,  the  ursematine.     In  addi- 
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Ufm,  this  8ecrotion«ametune8  containe^  for  long  periods,  and  in  heahhy 
peiwms  as  well  as  those  labonring  under  dissase,  a  large  amount  g£ 
urozanthine,  or  its  deriyatives,  urrhodine  and  uroglaaGine.  l^ese  do 
not  ^deepen  the  cokior,  but  as  they  seem  oonnected  with  some  pecu- 
liarities  in  the  form  of  yellow  fe^er,  I  notke  them  here. 

The  presence  of  urrhodine,  or  uroglaacme,  may  be  determined  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  urine  cautiously  to  a  drachm  of  hydroddoric 
acid  in  a  small  test-tube,  when  a  colour  will  be  deTeloped  where  the 
fluids  meet,  varying  from  red  through  purple  to  bine,  according  to 
the  predominanoe  of  ei^er  of  these  pigments,  and  more  or  less  in- 
tense aoeording  to  their  quantity.  Their  presence  is  indicated  in 
anoijier  way.  If  a  portion  <^  urine  treated  with  nitric  aoid,  in  the 
usual  manner  for  the  detection  of  albumen,  be  set  aside  for  some 
hours,  if  containing  more  than  a  trace  of  urrhodine  it  will  become  of 
a  deep  reddish-brown  oolour,  while  the  tint  of  uTsematine  is  not  altered 
materially  by  this  process.  While  these  pigments  were  pceaent  in 
small  quimtity  only,  fever  seemed  to  hare  less  of  the  epidemic  cha- 
racter, though  the  oases  which  presetted  themselyes  diq>layed  an 
earlier  and  more  serious  intf^cation  of  the  hyw,  and  more  int^oe 
jaundice,  than  when  they  were  more  genecal  and  more  copious.  Just 
previous  to  my  leaving  Jamaica,  the  nitric  aoid  gave -the  deep  colour 
pretty  generaUy,  after  havmg  been  absent  from  the  «ariy  part  of  1 809. 
Upon  this  I  stated  the  probability  that  the  following  season  would  be 
unhsahhy,  which  prediction  has  proved  corrsct. 

If  urine  when  heated,  or  treated  with  nitric  acid,  present  a  co- 
agnlum,  this  is  generally  believed  to  be  albumen ;  but  it  may  contain 
<^er  matters  which  coagulate  when  so  tested,  and  in  yellow  fever  it 
does  so  veiy  comanonly.  Olobuline  is  coagulated  by  heat,  and  casein 
by  nitric  acid,  as  well  as  albumen,  and  th^  are  by  no  n»eans  infine- 
quent  in  the  urine  of  fever  in  Jamaica.  The  following  table  shows 
the  reactions  of  these  three  substances  with  difilnent  teste,  and  affinds 
the  means  for  distinguishing  them  : 


Aoetkadd. 


AlbuDcn  • 
Globuline . 
Casein.    . 


Heat  Kttrio 

.    Goagalates    i 
at  146°  T'ahr. 

at^oS^d^   '  •••  ^^&^^   •••  Unaffected 


iwitii 
dilate  Mlotion 
of  carb.iod». 


Does  not 
coagulate. 


Coagulates  ...   Unaffected  ...  Unaffected. 


Dissolves. 


Coagulates   ...   CoaguUtes  ...   Dissolves. 


In  examining  urine  it  was,  in  nearly  every  instanoe,  passed  through 
a  paper  filter,  to  remove  epithelium,  tube  casts,  mucus,  or  other 
extraneous  matters;  portions  were  then  placed  in  three  test-tubes,  one 
of  which  was  heated,  another  treated  with  nitric  add,  and  the  third 
with  acetic  acid  in  a  similar  manner.  The  indications  at  the  time 
were  noted,  and  again  afler  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 

On  heating  a  specimen  cautiously,  with  ^e  tube  inclined,  the  fluid 
along  its  upper  edge  sometimes  became  opaline,  and  the  app^omnce 
th^n  spread  rapidly  through  the  whole  Move  the  temperature  was 
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soffidentlj  high  to  fonn  steam.  At  oihar  timis  small  btibbles  of 
steam  were  generated  and  passed  up,  neariyTeadungthe  saxfaee^  befoire 
an  opalescence  appeared,  indicating  a  mnch  li^her  tempeiatnre  of  the 
fluid.  The  coagcdation  in  the  formor  case  was  from  albwnen,  in  the 
latter  from  ^lobnline.  Sometimes  there  was  a  slight  ooagolation  at 
the  lower  temperatnze^  and  a  much  more  copious  one  at  the  higher, 
indicating  an  excess  of  globuline,  thoogh  no  free  bkwd-globides  w«re 
se^i  in  the  urine.  In  common,  however,  the  albumen  so  fiur  exceeds 
the  globuline  that  the  latter  cannot  be  detected  in  this  manner;  but 
it  may  be  separated  from  the  albomen  by  boiling  alcohol,  which 
I  haye  done  several  times. 

The  nitric  aoLd  test  was  confirmatory  of  that  by  heat,  and  served  to 
distinguish  discoloration  by  blood  from  that  by  hale,  as  well  as  indicate 
the  presence  of  uirhodine.  Part  of  the  specimen  can  be  examined  for 
chlorides,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  coagulum. 

When  acetic  acid  was  added  to  a  specimen  containing  casein,  the 
colour  became  lighter,  and  more  or  lees  opaline,  but  in  general  sub- 
aidenoe  did  not  take  place  to  any  extent  for  some  hoam.  Afber  twelve 
hours  the  prediatate  had  usually  fidlen,  and  constituted  a  fine  amor- 
phous, rather  compact  deposit,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  super- 
natant fluid  was  then  poured  ofl*,  the  predpitate  washed  aad  allowed 
to  subside  again,  when  the  fluid  was  separated,  and  fresh  water  being 
added,  a  few  drops  of  solutian  of  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  it  at  the 
temperature  of  the  air  (80''  to  86°  Fahr.);  this  observation  has  been 
repeated  in  so  many  instansei^  with  the  same  result,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  concerning  it. 

Urine  rich  in  urates  gives  a  precipitate  with  aoetic  acid,  if  near  ilie 
point  of  saturation,  ami  at  a  low  tempevature,  and  the  preeipitate 
dissolves  in  carbonate  of  soda.  This  differs  frW  casein  in  tiie  pre- 
cipitate forming  immediately,  and  subtiding  quickly;  and,  on  decom- 
posing the  soda  solution  with  an  acid,  by  giving  uric  acid  in  a  crystal- 
line form,  whieh  can  be  recognised  with  the  microseope.  If  a  portion 
of  the  sune  urine  be  warmed,  it  will  no  longer  give  a  precipitate  on 
the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  if  allowed  to  cod  gradually  the  uric  acid 
win  be  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form  on  the  sides  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  It  was  almost  universally  in  the  latter  forms  that  it 
occurred  in  Jamaica. 

I  had  seldom  examined  the  soda  sdiution  for  uric  acid,  but  very  fre- 
quentiy  evaporated  some  drops  of  the  secretion  itself  acidulated  with 
hjrdrodiloric  acid,  on  a  slip  of  glass;  and  in  the  most  decided  instances 
of  the  presence  of  casein,  did  not  And  traces  of  uric  acid,  thou^  hip- 
jmric  was  pl^tiful.  The  following  case  will  illustrate  this,  as  well  as 
several  other  points  noticed  in  this  paper: 

Henry  Goodwin,  a  blac^  soldier,  aged  about  thirfy,  had  a  paroxysm 
of  ^ver  on  the  10th  August,  1859,  but  did  not  report  himself  sick. 
On  the  12th,  the  third  day  of  the  disease,  he  went  to  hospital  in  the 
afternoon  with  a  sharp  attack  of  fever;  the  conjunctive  were  then 
deeply  yellow.  From  this  time  till  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  he 
passed  sixteen  ounces  urine,  which  was  slightly  albuminous.     On  the 
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fifth  day  there  was  a  remission;  passed  twenty-eight  ounces  urine. 
On  the  sixth  day  he  continued  much  the  same^  the  urine  containing 
granular  and  epithelial  tube  casts  in  moderate  quantity,  with  a  little 
albumen  and  casein,  very  little  urea,  but  much  creatine  and  hippuric 
acid ;  no  uric  seen.  The  urine  had  not  been  examined  microscopically 
before  this  day.  On  the  seventh  day  fever  ensued  again;  he  had 
passed  thirty  ounces  urine  from  the  previous  morning,  of  the  same 
character  as  last.  About  noon  it  became  bloody,  giving  the  colour  of 
venous  blood  by  transmitted  light.  It  was  then  strongly  add,  specific 
gravity  1014  at  84°,  did  not  deposit  a  sediment,  but  had  a  few  flooculi 
of  granular  and  epithelial  tube-casts,  and  epithelium  from  the  bladder, 
but  not  a  blood-globule  could  be  detected.  As  the  fluid  filtered  with 
exti*eme  slowness,  part  was  heated  without  filtration ;  coagulation  took 
place  partially,  some  time  before  ebullition,  but  increased  as  that 
occurred,  and  a  sediment  of  a  reddish  colour  fell,  leaving  the  super- 
natant fluid  pretty  clear.  Some  of  the  latter  gave  a  deposit  with 
acetic  acid,  which  dissolved  in  dilute  carbonate  of  soda.  A  portion  of 
the  urine  was  treated  with  acetic  scid;  coagulation  was  produced 
almost  immediately,  and  after  some  hours  a  deposit  of  one-seventh  of 
the  bulk  of  the  fluid  took  place,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  over  it  a  thin 
loose  stratum  of  deeper  red  colour,  leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  clear 
dark  amber ;  both  deposits  dissolved  with  carbonate  of  soda.  As  on 
the  previous  day,  hippuric  acid  and  creatine  were  copious,  but  there 
was  little  urea,  and  no  uric  acid.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day 
the  fever  continued ;  forty-two  ounces  of  urine  had  been  passed  from 
the  previous  noon,  of  darker  colour  than  before.  Early  this  morning 
gallic  acid  was  commenced,  in  three-grain  doses  every  fourth  hour.  A 
specimen  of  the  urine  passed  this  forenoon  was  darker  in  colour  than 
that  of  the  previous  day;  it  contained  several  granular  tube-casts, 
which  were  tinged  red,  but  none  contained  blood-globules,  neither 
were  any  free  globules  seen.  A  coagulum  of  one-third  formed  by 
heating;  but  with  acetic  acid  it  was,  to-day,  not  more  than  one-thirti^h 
of  the  whole,  the  supernatant  fluid  remaining  of  a  clear  deep  cherry 
red.  On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  the  urine  collected  in  the 
previous  twenty-four  hours  amounted  to  eighty  ounces,  of  similar  cha- 
racter; there  was  less  fever,  but  a  tendency  to  collapse;  the  gallic 
acid  was  increased  to  three  grains  every  third  hour.  In  the  afternoon, 
ten  ounces  of  a  much  lighter  coloured  secretion  was  passed,  when  the 
gallic  acid  was  diminished  a  hal£  On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day 
there  was  more  fever;  no  urine  had  been  passed  since  the  preceding 
day;  the  ^ic  acid  was  then  stopped.  On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh 
day,  no  urine  having  been  passed  for  thirty-six  hours^  a  catheter  was 
introduced,  and  four  ounces  drawn  ofl^  of  a  dark  brown  muddy  ap- 
pearance. It  contained  numerous  short  solid  pieces  of  granular  tube- 
casts,  of  2^*0,  1^0,  and  0^*75  in  diameter;  these  seemed  infiltrated 
with  a  clear  material,  which  in  many  had  accumulated  pretty  thickly 
outside  the  granular  portion,  and  with  it  was  tinged  throughout  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour.  These  casts  were  unaffected  by  strong  acetic 
acid.     Ko  blood-globule  was  seen  in  the  casts,  or  free  in  the  urine 
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itself.  With  heat  the  urine  gave  a  coagnhim  amonntiDg  to  one-fifth 
of  the  whole,  and  with  acetic  acid  one  amounting  to  one-tenth ;  the 
former  dlBsolved  in  caustic  potash,  but  was  unaffected  by  carbonate  of 
soda;  the  latter  dissolved  in  carbonate  of  soda.  The  man  died  in  the 
evening  of  this  day. 

This  case  is  of  much  interest  in  the  following  respects  : — Ist.  As 
showing  the  existence  in  the  urine,  at  the  same  time,  of  albumen, 
casein,  globuline,  and  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  2nd.  In 
the  absence  of  all  trace  of  blood>gIobules  throughout.  3rd.  In  the 
immediate  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  casein  on  the  eighth  day, 
under  the  influence  of  gallic  acid.  4th.  In  the  formation  of  waxy 
tube- casts  under  these  circumstances,  and  the  rapid  diminution  of  the 
urine.  Gallic  acid  passes  through  the  kidneys  unchanged,  and  may  be 
detected  in  the  urine  within  a  very  short  time  of  its  administration. 
It  does  not  coagulate  albumen,  but  precipitates  casein  immediately, 
and  if  brought  in  contact  with  the  latter,  sufficiently  concentrated, 
as  in  the  tubes  of  the  kidneys,  would  cause  its  coagulation  between 
and  around  the  epithelium  and  granular  matter  constituting  waxy 
ca.st«,  as  in  this  case.  Gallic  acid  would  thus  be  a  remedy  of  very 
questionable  advantage  in  cases  in  which  the  urine  contained  casein. 

The  occurrence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  of  yellow  fever  was  first 
remarked,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  Staff-surgeon  Collins,  at  Barba- 
does,  in  1848,*  and  the  same  gentleman  met  with  two  cases  in 
which  the  albumen  was  replaced  by  a  substance  having  the  proper- 
ties of  ca8ein.t  Blair  seems  to  have  doubted  the  correctness  of  the 
latter  observation,^  and  there  is  no  indication  in  La  Roche's  work, 
that  any  other  person  had  detected  this  substance  in  the  disease. 

In  watching  a  case  from  day  to  day  it  is  found  that,  sometimes  in 
the  course  of  the  third  day,  or  by  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  heat  in- 
dicates a  small  portion  of  globuline  or  albumen  in  the  urine ;  and  on 
the  morning,  or  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  day,  albumen  generally 
appears  in  such  quantity  as  to  obscure  the  indications  of  globuline. 
The  fifth  day  the  albumen  is  more  copious,  and  would  seem  to  attain 
its  maximum  on  that  or  the  following  one,  after  which  it  gradually 
declines.  Casein  appears  about  the  fourth  day,  and  accompanies  either 
globuline  or  albumen.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  alone  in 
fever.  When  albumen  becomes  very  copious,  the  casein  frequently 
disappears,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  seems  to  do  so  before 
the  albumen.  In  some  cases,  globuline  and  casein  have  continued 
during  the  course  of  the  disease,  without  albumen  having  been 
detected. 

The  quantity  of  albumen,  drc,  may  be  estimated  approximately, 
from  day  to  day,  by  the  space  the  sediment  occupies  in  the  test-tube 
relatively  to  the  bulk  of  the  original  fluid,  and  may  be  expressed  con- 
veniently in  parts  of  the  whole,  either  as  a  decimal,  or  vulgar  frac- 
tion. The  albumen  was  found  to  vary  in  different  cases  fi-om  a  mere 
trace  to  1  -0;  the  globuline,  firom  a  trace  to  0*7,  though  in  general  not 

•  Blair  on  the  Yellow  Fever  at  Demerara,  third  edition,  p.  98.         t  Ibid.,  p.  9». 
X  Blair :  Report  on  the  Becent  TeUow  Fever  £pldemio  at  Demerara,  1866,  p.  18. 
68-XXix.  -13 
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exceeding  0*1 ;  and  the  casein  from  a  trace  to  0*2,  but  generally  less 
than  0-1. 

The  albumen  raries  greatly.  At  one  time  most  cases  present  it  to 
a  considerable  amount,  at  another  there  is  much  less,  though  the  cases 
may  be  very  severe,  or  eisen  fatal.  "When  the  liver  was  severely  im- 
plicated, and  there  was  marked  tenderness  over  it,  with  an  early  yel- 
lowness of  the  surface,  the  urine  contained  less  albumen  than  when  the 
hepatic  affection  was  less  prominent.  This  peculiarly  existed  during 
the  ffreater  part  of  1859,  and  early  part  of  1860. 

Though  the  urine  have  a  high  specific  gravity  from  the  third  day 
onwards,  the  urea  seems  much  diminished.  I  have  not  determined 
the  quantity  with  precision,  but  much  less  was  obtained  on  evaporating 
a  SQiall  portion  of  the  fluid,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  than  from 
healthy  urine.  La  Boche  gives  the  result  of  an  analysis  to  the  same 
effect.* 

Though  urea  be  deficient,  creatine  is  unusually  copious  in  the  febrile 
affections  of  Jamaica,  whether  pure  remittent  or  yellow.  If  two  or 
three  drops  of  urine  from  such  cases  be  evaporated  on  a  piece  of  glass, 
numerous  needle-like  crystals,  visible  to  the  imassisted  eye,  more  or 
less  branched,  appear  before  the  fluid  has  quite  dried,  and  frequently 
cover  the  surface  extending  from  one  side  of  the  specimen  to  the  other, 
among  the  substances  deposited  during  the  evaporation.  At  a  certain 
stage  in  the  operation  small  rhomboidal  plates  appear,  or  more  fre- 
quently hexagons^  with  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  rhomboid  removed, 
and,  as  the  concentration  proceeds,  these  are  seen  to  shoot  out  both 
ways  from  the  acute  angles,  forming  the  needle-like  crystals  men- 
tioned :  the  needles  always  present  a  swelling  in  the  position  of  the 
original  hexagon,  and  the  prolongations  seem  to  have  a  triangular  sec- 
tion, with  the  base  on  the  gla^  and  the  apex  uppermost.  These 
crystals  present  the  nacreoas  appearance  peculiar  to  creatine;  they 
are  soluble  in  water,  ammonia,  and  dilute  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and 
acetic  acids,  from  which  they  are  deposited  again,  generally  in  the 
form  of  hexagonal  plates.  Alcohol  does  not  seem  to  affect  them. 
Sometimes,  thoogh  the  specimen  under  examination  be  rich  in  crea- 
tine, it  remains  fluid  and  the  creatine  does  not  crystallize  ;  if  a  drop 
or  two  of  alcohol  be  added  under  these  circumstances,  numerous  rhom- 
boidal  or  hexagonal  crystals  appear,  but  they  generaUy  redissolve  as 
the  alcohol  evaporates. 

In  one  case,  in  which  these  crystals  were  numerous,  and  the  portion 
of  the  urine  from  which  they  were  obtained  was  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness over  a  water-bath,  the  residue  was  exhausted  by  alcohol,  to  remove 
urea,  &c.,  and  the  creatine  was  separated  from  the  remainder  by 
ammonia.  On  filtering  and  concentrating  the  respective  solutions,  a 
quantity  of  creatine  was  obtained,  about  equal  to  that  of  the  urea. 

Creatinine  exists  in  many  of  these  cases  in  considerable  quantity, 

besides  creatine,  but  as  it  requires  a  troublesome  process  to  isolate,  it 

was  less  easily  detected,  and  not  so  often  looked  for.     In  one  case  in 

which  the  urine  had  been  treated  as  in  the  last  paragraph,  a  portion 

*  La  Boche  on  Yellow  Fever,  toL  1.  p.  861. 
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of  the  concentrated  alcoholic  extract  gave  very  little  nrea,  even  when 
nitric  acid  was  added,  bnt  the  remainder  displayed  numerous  clusters 
of  beautiful  navicular  crystals  of  creatinine.  When  a  drop  of  this 
secretion  acidified  with  nitric  add  is  evaporated  on  a  slip  of  glass,  in 
addition  to  the  nitrate  of  urea,  crystals  are  often  seen  resembling  the 
dendritic  masses  of  creatinine  figured  by  Eobiu  and  Yerdeil,*  but 
these  mostly  extend  from  one  side  of  the  axis  of  the  mass  only,  and 
are  not  symmetrical,  as  represented  by  those  authors ;  at  other  points 
they  present  the  characters  delineated  at  Fig.  2  a  of  the  same  plate. 
The  exact  composition  of  the  crystals  in  question  I  cannot  say,  but  if 
digested  in  ether,  the  latter  on  evaporation  affords  the  symmetrical 
crystallization  represented  by  Robin  and  Verdeil,  with  more  or  less 
hippuric  acid,  which  usually  accompanies  them.  I  have  recently 
obtained  similar  results  from  a  specimen  of  urine  &om  a  case  of 
bronchitis  in  this  country. 

Rounded  masses  resembling  leucine  were  occasionally  seen,  when  a 
few  drops  of  the  secretion  were  allowed  to  evaporate  on  glass,  but  this 
was  rare.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  tyrosine,  as  figured  by 
Frerichs  in  the  frontispiece  of  the  Sydenham  Society's  edition  of  his 
work  on  '  Diseases  of  the  Liver.' 

Uric  acid  was  frequently  present,  and  even  in  considerable  quantity, 
when  the  nrea  was  much  diminished,  and  the  chlorides  almost  or 
entirely  absent.  This  was  not  found  in  every  case,  however,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  indicate  the  peculiarity  of  those  in  which  it  was 
observed. 

Hippuric  acid  is  formed  copiously  in  the  urine  of  febrile  cases  in 
Jamaica,  as  indeed  in  every  other  instance  in  which  it  was  looked  for. 
TJiic  add  was  often  plentiful  in  the  same  specimens,  neither  seeming 
to  take  the  place  of  the  other.  When  present  in  any  quantity,  it  is 
easily  detected  by  placing  two  or  three  drops  of  the  secretion  on  a  slip 
of  glass,  adding  a  drop  of  nitric  add,  and  evaporating  slowly,  when 
the  peculiarity  of  the  crystallization  is  quite  characteristict 

The  chlorides  in  the  urine  undergo  a  marked  decrease  in  the  case 
of  yellow  fever,  as  met  with  in  Jamaica.  The  only  notice  I  have  seen 
on  this  point  is  that  given  by  La  Roche, I  on  the  anthority  of  Dr. 
Wragg,  of  Charleston,  who  was  of  opinion  that  hydrochloric  acid  was 
thrown  out  largely  firom  the  kidneys.  The  details  of  Dr.  Wragg's 
process  are  not  given,  nor  the  period  of  the  disease  to  which  his 
observations  refer,  which  are  important  circumstances.  My  observa- 
tions were  made  in  the  usual  manner,  by  acidifying  with  nitric  add 
a  portion  of  urine  with  its  albumen  removed  (when  so  plentiful  as 
to  mask  the  operation),  and  then  adding  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
freedom  of  the  nitric  acid  from  chlorine  was  previously  ascertained. 

«  Robin  et  Verdeil:  Traits  de  Chimie  Anatomiqoe  et  Physiologiqne,  Atlas,  pL  xxril. 
ilg.  s. 

t  British  and  Foreign  ITedioo^Jhirorglcal  Review,  Tol.  xxrlii.  p.  487.  I  have  found 
hippuric  acid  In  advanced  pregnancy  and  in  chronic  bronchitis,  in  this  country,  where  no 
benzoic  add  had  been  administered  previously,  and  apprehend  it  is  more  common  than  is 
gieneraUy  supposed. 

X  !•&  Koche  on  Tellow  Fever,  vol.  i.  p.  869. 
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With  these  precautions,  the  chlorides  were  found  perceptibly  leas  as 
soon  as  the  urine  contained  traces  of  albumen,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourth  day  and  course  of  the  fifth,  when  the  desquamation  of  the 
urinary  passages  was  in  active  pro  gress,  there  was  never  more  than  a 
trace,  sometimes  not  even  a  trace,  to  be  detected.  These  began  to  re- 
appear about  the  seventh  day,  when  the  case  progressed  fi^tvourably, 
and  increased  from  day  to  day  thereafter. 

Blair  remarks*  that  albumen  was  not  detected  in  the  urine  of  cases 
of  intermittent  which  occurred  contemp  oraneously  with  the  epidemic, 
and  he  saw  the  value  of  the  distinction  in  diagnosis.  My  observations 
are  to  a  similar  effect,  having  found,  concur  rent  with  decided  yellow 
fever,  intermittents  and  remittents,  which  presented  the  usuid  cha- 
racteristics of  these  affections,  and  neither  displayed  desquamation  of 
the  bladder  or  kidneys,  nor  albumen,  globuline,  or  casein  in  the  urine, 
while  the  chlorides  remained  undiminished  throughout.  I  met  with 
one  case,  however,  exactly  resembling  those  of  yellow  fever,  which 
occurred  about  the  same  time,  save  that  there  were  neither  tube-casts 
nor  albumen  in  the  urine,  nor  were  the  chlorides  much  diminished. 
This  individual  had  previously  had  frequent  attacks  of  inflammation 
of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  in  the  wrists,  hands,  ankles,  and  feet. 
How  far  the  kidneys  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  peculiarity  of 
constitution  indicated  thereby,  must  remain  an  open  question  at 
present. 

Albuminuria  is  common  in  Jamaica,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
febrile  symptoms  might  arise  in  such  a  case,  and  lead  to  a  doubt  aa 
to  its  nature.  It  may  be  distinguished  irom  yellow  fever,  however, 
by  the  absence  of  the  desquamation  of  the  bladder  on  the  fourth 
day,  followed  by  that  of  the  kidneys,  and  by  the  urine  retaining  a 
&ir  proportion  of  chlorides,  though  loaded  with  albumen. 

A  Ivine  Hvacuatione, — ^The  alvine  evacuations  have  not  received  the 
attention  they  require ;  until  they  have  been  as  closely  examined  as 
the  urinary,  much  valuable  information  regarding  disease  will  remain 
untouched.  My  own  observations  on  the  subject  have  neither  been  so 
numerous  nor  so  minute  as  those  on  the  urine,  still  they  afford  some 
hints  which  are  not  noticed  elsewhere,  and  which  seem  of  value  in  ex- 
plaining the  characters  of  yellow  fever. 

Blair  has  given  a  short  chapter  on  the  character  of  the  stools,  as  he 
saw  them  in  Demerara,t  which  agree  in  the  main  with  what  waa  found 
in  Jamaica.  He  describes  the  evacuations  as  feculent  at  first,  with 
more  or  less  admixture  of  mucus,  and  a  matter  he  denominates  '^  me- 
lanotic,** and  as  giving  off  a  very  disagreeable  odour.  These  were 
succeeded  by  what  he  calls  the  "  caddy  stool,"  a  liquid  light-coloured 
evacuation,  depositing  a  dirty  grey  sediment,  containing  crystals  of 
triple  phosphates,  and  uric  acid,  and  numerous  little  amorphous  masses 
of  black  opaque  matter,  which  he  regards  as  its  constant  ingredient. 
As  the  disease  advanced  the  caddy  stool  was  replaced  by  a  very  scanty 
mucous  stool,  consisting  of  clear  mucus,  with  broken-up  epithelial 
nxatter,  and  myriads  of  epithelial  granules,  either  uncoloured,  or 

*  Report,  1856,  p.  Si.  f  IbicL,  pp.  24-28. 
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variously  tinted  of  yellow,  or  green  colour,  by  bile,  or  brown  or  black 
with  the  elements  of  blood.  These  may  present  several  of  the  crystal- 
line forms  of  the  caddy  stool,  and  are  contemporaneous  with  diminished 
urine  and  black  vomit.  The  elements  of  blood  were  sometimes  so 
copious  as  to  give  the  evacuation  the  appearance  of  black  vomit. 

In  Jamaica  the  bowels  were  seldom  costive  or  difficult  to  move.  The 
first  evacuations  were  always  feculent,  more  or  less  modified  by  medi- 
cine, and  generally  offensive.  About  the  fourth  day,  or  earlier,  the 
brown  feculent  character  which  had  already  been  becoming  less 
marked,  often  disappeared  when  the  lighter-coloured  stool  Blair  desig- 
nates ''caddy"  took  its  place;  this,  though  frequently  liquid  as  he 
describes,  was  by  no  means  always  so,  for  I  have  seen  it  consistent,  and 
formed,  in  many  cases;  it  was  never  very  eopious.  Its  chief  character- 
istic was  the  want  of  the  brown  colouring  matter  (usually  thought 
bilioas),  supplied  by  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
colon,*  which  is  altogether  different  in  colour  from  bile,  and  gives  a 
different  reaction  with  acids.  These  discharges  may  even  have  a 
yellowish  or  greenish  tinge,  fix)ra  bile,  however,  while  the  proper  brown 
is  nearly  or  entirely  absent  They  seem  to  differ  little  from  the  clayey 
evacuations  which  accompany  jaundice  and  other  affections  in  this 
country,  only  less  copious,  and  essentially  depend  on  the  colon  per- 
forming its  secreting  function  imperfectly,  a  circumstance  which  though 
frequently  associated  with  retention  of  the  biliary  secretion,  is  not 
necessarily  so,  either  in  diseases  of  this  country  or  the  tropics. 

The  persistence  of  these  light-coloured  evacuations  is  always  of 
serious  import,  as  they  are  frequently  followed  by  black  vomit,  or  other 
forms  of  haemorrhage.  Their  disappearance,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  more  natural  feculent  evacuation  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  is  usually  the  harbinger  of  a  safe  termination,  and  speedy 
convalescence.  The  suppression  of  the  natural  secretion  of  the  colon 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  vicarious 
appearance  of  heematine  in  some  form  elsewhere.  The  importance  of 
this  principle  in  yellow  fever  is  very  great,  as  it  directs  attention  to 
exciting  the  secretion  of  the  colon,  as  the  natural  way  of  obviating 
many  of  the  unmanageable  symptoms  of  this  disease,  a  point  of  late 
years  too  much  overlooked. 

The  evacuations  occasionally  contained  the  elements  of  blood.  These 
varied  in  appearance  from  blood  little  changed,  through  a  fluid  of  the 
colour  of  dark  venous  blood  with  very  few  globules,  to  one  exactly 
resembling  black  vomit,  of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  with  scarcely  a 
blood-globule  to  be  seen.  The  more  hssmorrhagic  forms  came  fix)m 
the  lover  part  of  the  small  intestine,  or  colon,  and  those  without  the 
globules  from  the  stomach  or  duodenum.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
these  organs  respectively,  in  such  cases  as  were  examined,  being  found 
congested,  softened,  and  easily  abraded.  In  the  intestines  these  fluids 
sometimes  present  a  very  different  aspect  in  different  parts.  I  have 
seen  a  fluid  like  veiy  dark  venous  blood,  with  acid  reaction,  in  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  which,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  jejunum,  had 
•  See  British  and  Foreign  Medloo-Chirurgical  BcTiew,  toL  xxtUI.  p.  488. 
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a  black  colour  with  alkaline  reaction,  and  under  the  microscope  a 
greenish  tint,  changes  effected  by  an  admixture  of  biku  In  this  case 
there  had  not  been  black  Tomit,  but  from  the  stomach  to  the  cflscum 
the  canal  was  filled  with  this  bloody  fluid.  Some  assistanoe  may  be 
obtained  towards  deciding  on  the  part  these  discharges  come  from  by 
the  nature  of  the  contained  epithelium.  The  black  romit  from  the 
stomach,  in  addition  to  columnar  epithelium,  contains  numerous  small 
granules  with  occasional  granular  cells;  that  from  the  intestine  has 
the  columnar  epithelium  in  abundance;  while  the  discharges  from  the 
colon  alone  contain  casts  more  or  less  complete  from  the  tubular  glands 
of  its  mucous  membrane.  A  discharge  may  contain  all  these,  but  one 
form  or  other  will  predominate,  according  to  the  locality  where  it  was 
produced. 

A  full  chemical  analysis  of  the  alvine  evacuations  in  yellow  ferer  is 
very  desirable.  I  made  various  attempts  at  qualitative  examination, 
but  as  the  methods  were  defective,  and  the  results  consequently  un- 
oertain,  it  would  be  useless  to  notice  them  further. 

Digcharges/rom  Stomach, — ^Though  the  discharges  from  the  stomach 
have  attracted  attention  from  the  earliest  period,  much  difference  of 
opiniou  exists  as  to  their  nature  and  origin,  and  their  value  as  charao- 
terihtic  of  the  disease. 

At  the  commencement,  if  the  stomach  be  irritable,  the  matters 
rejected,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  ingeeta,  are  mucous,  more  or  less 
tinged  with  bile.  To  these  succeed,  in  many  cases,  a  clear  fluid,  with 
an  acid  reaction,  which  seems  to  have  been  particularized  first  by  Blair, 
and  which  he  denominated  "acid  elimination,*'  or  ''white  vomit." 
This,  again,  is  followed  by  black  vomit.  All  these  may  occur  in  suc- 
cession, in  the  same  individual,  but  one  or  more,  or  even  all,  may  be 
absent  in  a  genuine  case  of  yellow  fever. 

The  early  vomitings  are  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  nausea,  and 
much  straining.  With  the  white  vomit  there  is  extreme  oppresdon 
at  the  preoordia,  often  with  a  burning  sensation ;  the  straining  during 
the  efforts  to  vomit  is  very  great,  and,  after  a  paiufril  endeavour  to 
relieve  the  stomach,  the  patient  will  often  turn  back  in  bed  without 
having  thrown  off  anything.  When  a  little  is  rejected  it  is  usually  dear 
mucuB,  sometimes  very  acid,  but  sometimes  this  is  less  marked.  The 
more  copious  the  white  vomit  is,  the  less  acid  is  it  found  to  be,  and 
the  oppression  at  the  epigastrium  seems  less. 

When  black  vomit  comes  on,  the  discharge  takes  place  without  any 
very  decided  effort,  and  often  without  any  apparent  exertion  of  thoee 
muscles  which  are  deeply  engaged  in  the  ordinary  efforts  of  vomiting; 
and  the  oppression  at  the  preoordia,  so  remarkable  with  the  white 
vomit,  has  often  completely  disappeared. 

The  transition  from  white  to  black  vomit  first  noani^BSts  itself  by 
the  appearance  of  brown  specks  in  the  clear  mucus,  which  have  been 
likened  to  pinches  of  snuff  These  increase  in  number,  the  mucus 
becomes  more  limpid,  and  tinged  more  or  less  of  the  same  colour,  and 
H  sediment  separates.  The  fluid  in  this  condition  often  r^naina 
decidedly  acid.    As  the  brown  matter  increases  in  quantity,  the 
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acidity  frequently  becomes  less  marked^  and  sometimes  is  insufficient 
to  redden  litmus. 

The  nature,  and  place,  and  mode  of  origin,  of  black  vomit,  haye  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  Many  have  thought  it  a  morbid  secretion  of 
the  liver;  others  hare  attributed  it  to  a  dissolved  state  of  the  blood, 
allowing  it  to  exude  through  the  mucous  membrane;  others  have  con- 
sidered there  was  hiBm<MThage  from  the  capillaries,  and  that  the  blood- 
globules  were  destroyed  in  the  acid  secretions  of  the  stomach ;  others, 
again,  have  attributed  the  black  vomit  to  a  secretion  from  the  mucous 
surfetoes  of  the  organs  in  which  it  was  found. 

On  examining  specimens  of  characteristic  black  vomit  by  the 
microscope  I  found  much  columnar  and  glandular  epithelium,  the  latter 
granular;  and  many  free  granules  which  were  colourless,  pretty  clear, 
spherical,  and  sometimes  corrugated  on  the  surface;  these  were  half 
the  diameter  of  blood-corpuscles,  and  of  a  different  colour.  The 
colouring  matter  was  brown,  amorphous,  and  no  blood-globules  were 
detected.  Spores,  torul«,  and  other  extraneous  matters  were  common. 
These  appearances  agree  in  the  main  with  those  described  by  American 
authors;  but  I  have  not  met  with  the  masses  ''of  modified  and  disin- 
tegrated blood-corpuscles,"  or  "the  granular  detritus  and  irregular 
masses,  apparently  the  results  of  degradation  of  blood-corpuscles** 
described  by  La  Roche.*  The  discharge  is  sometimes  much  more  of 
the  colour  of  venous  blood  than  the  usual  coffee-ground  appearance, 
and  may  even  contain  blood-globules,  little  altered,  from  hemorrhage, 
but  in  its  most  characteristic  forms  these  may  be,  and  most  frequently 
are,  completely  absent. 

When  little  black  vomit  had  been  ejected,  or  formed  in  the  stomach, 
a  large  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  often  of  a  deep  brown 
colour.  When  more  of  that  had  been  formed,  even  though  it  remained 
in  the  organ,  the  lining  membrane  presented  a  less  extensive  dis- 
coloration, a  few  brown  streaks  only  remaining,  or  even  these  were 
absent.  It  is  dear,  from  this  fact,  that  the  discoloration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  does  not  arise  from  imbibition  of  the  coloured 
fluids  in  contact  with  it.  Yet  on  placing  a  section  from  the  dis- 
coloured portions  under  the  microscope,  the  tubular  glands  were  found 
with  their  epithelium  in  a  granular  condition,  and  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  a  brown  colouring  matter — the  granules,  however, 
remaining  pretty  free  from  it.  Vessels  could  be  detected  among  the 
tubes,  in  various  places,  distinctly,  with  entire  blood-corpuscles  in 
them.  As  has  been  stated  by  Blair  and  others,  it  is  quite  a  mistake 
that  the  blood,  generally,  is  in  the  dissolved  state  so  often  supposed  by 
many  authors. 

The  facts  of  the  glandular  epithelium  in  the  tubular  glands  of  the 
stomach  being  coloured  brown  and  containing  numerous  granules, 
coupled  with  the  disappearance  of  that  colour  as  black  vomit  becomes 
copious,  and  the  occurrence  of  similar  elements  constituting  the  cha- 
racteristic portions  of  the  vomit  itself  appear  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
its  place  of  origin,  and  as  to  its  being  a  true  secretion,  though 
•  On  Tellow  Fever,  toL  I  p.  tlf. 
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occnniDg  in  the  course  of  disease.  It  is*  quite  analogous  in  this 
respect  to  what  has  been  described  above  as  having  taken  place  from 
the  kidneys  in  the  course  of  this  disease,  and  to  what  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  takes  place  in  a  state  of  health  from  the  glands  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  colon.*  It  is  a  significant  fact,  too,  that  those  cases 
of  yellow  fever  in  which  the  colon  ceases  to  perform  this  part  of  its 
function,  are  those  most  inimical  to  black  vomit,  or  similar  discharges, 
or  hemorrhage  from  other  organs,  while  natural-coloured  alvine  dis- 
charges are  the  surest  signs  of  amendment.  The  occurrence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  white  and  black  vomits, 
coincident  with  the  diminished  elimination  of  chlorides  from  the 
kidneys,  affords  another  indication  of  the  stomach  exercising  a  vicarious 
eliminative  action  in  the  disease. 

Blair  has  given  a  table  of  the  days  of  occurrence  of  white  and  black 
vomits,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  former  manifests  itself  most 
frequently  on  the  third  aud  fourth  days  of  the  disease,  though  fre- 
quently idso  (and  nearly  in  equal  numbers  each  day)  on  the  second 
and  fifth  days ;  while  in  other  cases  it  took  place  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
day.  The  black  vomit  appeared  most  frequently  on  the  fourth,  fiith, 
and  sixth  days,  though  cases  wei*e  by  no  means  uncommon  on  the 
third  and  seventh  days,  and  instances  were  seen  on  the  first,  and  as 
late  as  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  disease.  As  these  discharges  may  be 
regarded  as  efforts  of  the  system  at  crises,  it  is  clear  they  may  be 
looked  for  at  the  various  periods  of  the  disease  when  critical  evacuations 
might  be  expected ;  and  though  most  frequent  from  the  third  to  the 
sixth  day,  yet  it  is  possible  they  might  occur  either  sooner  or  later. 
Blair's  table,  however,  may  require  modification;  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  access  of  yellow  fever  was  characterized  by  well- 
marked  symptoms,  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  period  of  invasion; 
this,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  and  the  exceptions  are  more 
numerous  than  he  contemplated.  The  following  extract  from  one  of 
the  older  writers  on  West  Indian  fever  is  more  correct : 

"  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  fever  sometimes  appears  in  a  very  slight 
way,  with  languor,  loss  of  appetite,  some  degree  of  heaaache,  disturbed  sleep, 
and  whiteness  of  tongue ;  the  patient  being  able  all  the  while  to  go  about 
liis  usual  employment.  In  symptoms  so  moderate,  the  presence  of  a  fever 
is  hardly  acknowledged,  though  the  readiness  with  which  they  rise  iuto  a 
severe  disease,  on  the  least  irregularity,  or  any  anxiety  or  distress  of  mind, 
leaves  no  doubt  of  theur  nature."f 

Cases  answering  this  description  must  have  occurred  to  every  one 
of  any  experience  in  the  tropics;  and  the  diflSlculty  I  have  had  in 
fixing  the  period  of  accession  of  the  disease  in  such,  makes  me  doubtftil 
as  to  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  Blair*s  determinations  for  the  earlier 
days  in  his  table. 

Hcdmorrhagea  from  other  Organs. — I  have  known  three  cases  of  dis- 
charge of  bloody  fluid  from  the  bmgs  in  the  last  stage  of  yellow  fever; 

•  British  and  Foreign  MeWoo-Chirurgioftl  Review,  toI.  xzriii.  p.  488. 
t  Obsenrations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  by  John  Hunter,  M.D.,  Fhjsi- 
clan  to  the  Army,  p.  95.    London,  1788. 
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ftnd  oozing  from  the  gums,  nose,  and  conjanctiva  are  not  uncommon. 
Copious  discharges  from  the  vagina  are  met  with  in  females.  As  in 
none  of  these  cases,  however,  had  I  examined  the  fluid  with  the 
microscope,  I  cannot  give  any  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
blood  it  contained. 

{To  he  continued,) 


Art.  hi. 

An  Inqwrry  into  the  Influence  of  the  Abuse  of  Alcohol  as  a  Predisposing 
Cause  of  Disease,  By  William  Marcet,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  Assistant- 
Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  <fec.  Ac. 

The  object  of  t^e  present  communication  is  to  determine,  by  a  series 
of  observations  on  hospital  out-patients,  the  influence  of  the  abuse  of 
alcohol  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease.  After  having  thoroughly 
considered  the  subject,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  method 
of  investigation  calculated  to  yield  reliable  results  was  to  examine  all 
the  patients  who  came  under  my  care  at  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
as  to  their  habits  of  sobriety,  at  the  same  time  making  a  careful  diag- 
nosis of  each  case;  my  purpose  by  adopting  this  process  being  to 
afibrd  means  of  establishing  the  relative  proportions  of  sobers  and 
drinkers  according  to  the  diseases  for  the  relief  of  which  they  applied. 
I  thought  that,  after  carrying  on  these  observations  during  twelve 
months,  a  sufficient  number  of  data  would  be  obtained  for  the  object 
I  had  in  view. 

Several  difficulties  now  oflered  themselves  to  this  mode  of  in- 
vestigation. 

Ist.  The  uncertainty  relative  to  the  amount  of  fermented  or  dis- 
tilled liquor  taken  habitually  by  a  patient,  or  indulged  in  for  some 
time  on  a  past  occasion.  This  I  overcame  by  careful  examination 
and  cross-questioning,  hardly  ever  dbmissing  a  case  until  I  had 
made  out  in  my  mind  whether  the  amount  of  the  patient's  libations 
could  possibly  in  any  way,  and  at  any  time,  have  aflected  his 
health.  If  there  were  doubts  as  to  this  which  I  could  not  over- 
come, I  introduced  the  case  with  a  query  before  the  statement  re- 
lating to  the  sobriety.  I  considered  as  dnnkers  certain  patients  who 
had  assumed  habits  of  perfect  sobriety  after  having  at  some  time 
or  other,  for  many  months,  or  several  years  in  succession,  led  an  in- 
temperate life.  Again,  I  introduced  as  drinkers  those  who  were  usually 
drunk  once  a  week,  many  being  the  worse  for  liquor  on  Saturday 
evenings ;  also  those  who,  although  seldom  or  ever  drunk,  took  daily, 
or  often,  an  amount  of  alcoholic  beverage  sufficient  to  exhilarate 
much  their  spirits  and  keep  them  in  a  usual  state  of  excitement ; 
and  finally,  patients  who,  apparently  not  aflected  by  drink,  took  it 
in  much  larger  quantity  than  can  possibly  be  consistent  with  health' 
which  occurred  mostly  with  the  view  of  getting  over  certain  hard 
manual  labour. 

2nd,  The  difficulty  arising  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  finding 
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time  to  ezMnine  carefully  both  male  and  female  patients,  the  latter, 
moreover,  appearing  often  indignant  at  anj  doubts  being  entertained 
as  to  their  sobriety,  and  I  was  at  the  outset  obliged  to  give  np  in- 
doding  women  in  my  series  of  obeervationa 

drd.  Another  difficulty  I  met  with  after  keeping  np  my  notes 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  resulted  fh>m  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  patients  with  which  I  had  to  conduct  my  inquiry,  this 
number  amounting  to  695;  and  for  this  reason  I  found  it  necessary 
to  avoid  entering  into  many  subdivisions,  adopting  wide  groups.  I 
experienced  also  some  trouble  on  account  of  patienU  applying  for  relief 
several  times  at  intervals  of  weeks  or  months,  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  after  some  hesitation  I  determined  on  omitting  to  report  every 
visit  subsequent  to  the  first  series,  if  the  patient  was  obviously  suf- 
fering from  a  relapse  of  the  same  disease.  But  if  the  patient  returned 
to  the  hospital  to  be  treated  for  another  complaint,  I  again  entered  him 
into  my  journal,  treating  the  case  altogether  as  a  new  one.  After  car- 
rying on  these  investigations  for  some  time,  I  found  that  individuals 
under  nineteen  years  of  age  were  very  seldom  gtiilty  of  being  drinkers; 
I  therefore  took  no  notice  of  patients  under  that  age. 

Each  page  of  my  note-book  was  divided  into  eight  columns.  In  the 
first,  the  patients  were  numbered,  beginning  every  day  at  No.  1 ;  the 
second  column  contained  the  date  of  admission  ;  the  third,  a  statement 
whether  the  patient  applied  witb  a  letter  constituting  him  a  rc^^ular 
oat-patient,  or  a  ticket  for  one  consultation ;  the  fourth,  the  age  ;  the 
fifth,  the  employment;  the  sixth,  a  statement  as  to  whether  the 
jmtieut  was  a  sober  man  or  a  drinker ;  the  seventh,  the  diagnosis; 
the  eighth,  headed  ObserwUions,  contained  a  report  of  the  oharao- 
teristic  symptoms  on  which  the  diagnosis  was  founded.* 

I  saw  the  patients  regularly  twice  a  week,  and  I  must  here  acknow- 
ledge the  kind  and  valuable  assistance  I  received  from  my  friend.  Dr. 
Dapples,  who  kept  up  these  observations  for  me  from  the  middle  of 
August  till  the  latter  part  of  September,  while  I  was  out  of  town ; 
this  gentleman  having  often  kindly  assisted  me  when  engaged  taking 
my  notes,  was  well  qualified  to  continue  the  work  during  my 
absence. 

The  tables  were  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  possible  care.  The 
employments  of  the  patients,  from  their  great  variety,  had  to  be 
condensed  into  fifteen  groups,  headed,  Ooal-porter,  Cabman,  Stableman, 
Shoemaker,  Hawker,  Labourer,  Mason,  SaUor,  Carrier  (carman).  Car- 
penter, Painter,  Shopkeeper,  Engineer,  Tailor,  and  Porter  (messenger) ; 
these  included  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  difierent 
kinds  of  employments.  I  grouped  together  those  employments  bearing 
the  greatest  analogy  with  each  other,  and  which  were  carried  on  under 
similar  sanatory  condition.  This  implies  that  indoors  employments 
were  in  no  way  grouped  with  employments  carried  on  in  the  open 
air — an  important  point>  considering  that  Dr.  Quj  has  shown  the 

•  The  hospital  notes  referred  to  in  this  paper  were  taken  from  the  let  Deeenber,  1869, 
to  the  1st  December,  1860. 
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degree  of  mortality  from  certain  diseases  to  vary  according  to  employ- 
meuts  being  carried  on  indoors  or  in  the  open  air.* 
I  classified  the  diseases  into  nine  groups^  namely — 

1st.   Alcoholism. 

2nd.  Febrile  disorders. 

3rd.  Diseases  of  the  lungs. 

4th.  Poisoning  by  lead. 

5  th.  Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  ihtefftines. 

6th.  Diseases  of  the  skin. 

7th.  Inflammatory  affections  of  the  moscles. 

8th.  Diseases  of  the  nenroas  system  (non-alcoholic). 

9th.  Diseases  of  other  organs  and  tissues,  mostly  inflammatory. 

The  ninth  class  of  diseases  indodes  a  number  of  affections  which 
could  not  be  entered  into  the  other  groups;  they  exhibit,  however, 
this  connexion,  that  they  are  mostly  of  an  infl^matory  character, 
and  attack  glands  and  mucous  membranek  It  was  impossible  to 
divide  them  into  separate  groups,  as  they  include  22  diseases  and 
only  54  patients,  giving  an  average  of  2*5  patients  for  every  group. 

The  class  Diseases  of  ike  lungs,  being  comparatively  very  extensive, 
I  thought  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  consider  separately  the  cases  of 
laryngitis  (16  cases),  phthisis  (34  cases),  bronchitis  (166  cases),  and 
pneumonia  (33  cases),  without,  however,  removing  them  from  the 
group  Diseases  of  tJie  lungs.  The  disorders  under  the  head  Poisoning  by 
lead,  occurred  entirely  in  men  using  lead  paint;  I  attempted  to  enter 
these  cases  into  other  groups,  but  found  it  impracticable,  on  account 
of  the  combination  of  nervous  and  gastric  symptoms  which  attend  these 
aflections ;  I  was  therefore  reluctantly  obliged  to  make  them  into  a 
separate  group  of  only  eleven  patients,  this  number  being,  however,  too 
small  to  yield  any  special  results. 

I  have  disposed  the  information  imparted  by  my  hospital  notes 
under  the  form  of  the  following  fwndaanental  taUe,  which  is  the 
groundwork  of  my  inquiries.  This  table  shows  at  a  glance  thephu^ 
portions  of  sobers  and  drinkers  in  connexion  with  diseases  and  em- 
ployments : — 

•  S«e  the  Joarnal  of  the  Statiitloal  Society,  toI.  Tii.t  A  Third  Gontrihottoii  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Influence  of  Employments  upon  Health,  by  Dr.  William  Aognstaa  Guy. 
According  to  the  anthor  of  this  paper,  the  ratio  which  deaths  flnom  consumption  bear  to 
those  from  all  other  diseases,  is  higher  in  the  case  of  men  employed  within  doors  than  in 
those  working  in  the  open  air,  being  in  the  one  case  1  to  1*98,  and  in  the  other  S  to  S'ftS 
(or  I  to  1-28). 
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TABLE,  SHOWING  THE  PROPORTION  OF  SOBERS  AND  DRINKERS 

S.  means  Sober.    P  meane  I>oabtfbl. 


"{ 


16  Chronic  alooholism 
1  Ddiriam  tremens  . 


:} 


Febrile diwrdaw  26 (}Ji^*' ;  ;  ::;;:;  :} 


Diseues  of  the 
Longs  (sir- 
pMSsgee)     . 


268 


Poisoning  by  lead,  11 


Diseases  of  the 
Stomach  and 
Intestines     . 


Diseases  of  the 
Skin     .    .    . 


82 


19 


Inflammatory 
AfTeotions    of       •{ 
Musdes    .    .  151  ( 


Diseases  of  the 
Kottoos  Sys- 
tem (non-aloo- 
holic)  •    •    . 


68 


/16  Laryngitis     .    .    . 
'   8  Pleuro-pneomonia 
1  Pleorisy    .... 

10  Bmphysema  .    .    . 
8  Pulmonary  apoplexy 
1  H«moptT8is .    .    . 

1  Spasm  of  the  ^ottis 

84  Phthisis 

966  Bronchitis 

,33  Pneomonia . 

11  Poisoning  by  lead 

60  Oastraleia 

2  Qastorrhagia 

2  Cardialgia 

6  Intestinal  haemorrhage   .    .    . 

10  DiarrhoBa 

8  Enteritis 

PI  Peritonitis 

■  1  Prolapsus  ani 

^  2  Tenia 

1  Erysipelas 

6  Prurigo 

8  Ecxema    • 

1  Scabies 

1  Impetigo 

2  Porrigo     ........ 

1  Lepra  

2  Purpura  

1  Scurry . 

1  Carbuncle     . 

140  Rheumatism 

8  Gout 

8  Strain  (followed  by  rheumatic 

symptoms) 

4  Paralyus  (local) 

4  Hemipl^ia 

7  Neuralgia .    • 

6  Apoplo^  ........ 

8  Vertigo 

12  Cerebral  congestion   .    .    .    . 
1  Cerebral  concussion    .    .    .    . 

12  Cephalal^ 

1  Nerrous  irritability    .... 

11  Melancholia 

8  Debilitas 


:) 


2  Epilepsy  .  .  .  . 
2  Paralysis  agitans  . 
1  Muscular  spasms  . 
1^  2  Disease  of  UTer  . 
6    _     tt        kidni^. 


Diseasesof  other 
Intemalorgans 
and  tissues, 
mostly  inflam- 
matory.   .    . 


64 


1  (Diuresis). 
7  Disease  of* 


I  of  heart     .    .    .    , 
2        „        spleen  ... 
1  (Edema  of  face  .... 
1  Disease  of  intemsl  ear    . 

1  Otitis , 

1  Corysa , 

1  Epistazis 

2  Gmgiritis , 

18  PhsSyngitis  and  tonsiUiiis  , 

1  Cynanone  parotide*   .    .    , 
1  Catarrh  oi  urethra 


1  (GonorrhcDa) 

1  Cystitis     .... 

1  Orchitis    .... 

1  Dropsical  eflRision  . 

2  Glandular  swellings 

1  Mercurialiam    .    . 

2  Periostitis     .    .    . 
^  1  Cystic  tumour  .    • 

Number  of  S..  P,  and  D.»  per  employment    . 
Proportion  of  S.  and  D.  per  employment     . 


17 
Coal- 
porter. 


20 
Cabman. 


S.  P  D. 
0       1 


0       0 


3       8 


0  10 


6  1  11 
1:2-20 


S.  P  D 
0       1 


0       1 


8       2 


1       0 


8      12 
It  1-60 


17 
Stable- 
man. 


S.  P  D. 
0       0 


1   1   1 


0       1 


3     a 


1     1 


8  18 
1:1 


60 
Shoe- 
maker. 


S.  P  D. 
0       2 


1       1 


6       7 


8       4 


30     80 
1:1 


99 
Hawfcer. 


S.  P  D. 
0      a 

113 
a      1 


1  0 
6  16 

2  0 

0  0 

1  0 


a     4 

29  3  13 
4  3 
0  0 
8      10 


0        0 


8        4 


0       0 


19  3  18 
1-06:1 


174 

La- 

bourer. 


8.  P  D. 
0       1 


I      a 


23      » 


9       4 


1*26:1 
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IN  CONNEXION  WITH  DISEASES  AND  EMPLOYMENTS. 

D.  means  Drinker. 


43 

Mason. 


88 

Bailor. 


20 
Carrier. 


66 
Car- 
penter. 


Painter. 


68 
Shop- 
keeper. 


40 


80 
Tailor. 


Porter. 


Sam  of 
Sobers  and 
Drinkers. 


Proportions  of 

Sobers 

to  Drinkers. 


8.  P  D. 
0       2 


2  2 

3  8 
2  10 
0  0 
0  2 


0       1 


6  14 


2       1 


23  2  17 
1-85  tl 


8.  ?  D. 
0       0 


1       0 


6       0 


2       1 


20      18 
1*64:1 


8.  P  D. 
0       0 


1  1 

6  1    1 

1  1   1 

0  0 

0  1 


0       0 


4       1 


0       1 


12  2  6 
2:1 


S.  ?  D 
0       0 


4  2 

7  8 

2  1 

0  0 

1  1 


8       1 


8  18 


4       1 


S.  ?  D. 
0       1 


S.  ?  D, 
0       6 


2  0 

7  0  2 

1  0 

6  14 

0  2 


1       0 


1        1 


110 


10       3 


13  1   2 


86  1  18 
2:1 


26  1  12 
2-06:1 


472  19 
2-47  : 1 


8.  ?  D. 
0       0 


8.  P  D, 
0       0 


0       1 


7        0 


29      11 
2-64:1 


0       0 


5        2     4       1 


4       1 


8.  P  D. 
0       0 


2       0 


7  18 


2       1 


83       8 
2-76:1 


31  1  10 
3-70 : 1 


8.    P    D. 
0  16 


10 


10  15 

94  68 

20  11 

6  4 

26  23 


11  7 


94  64 


48  18 


12 


411  16  260 
1-58:1 


8.     D. 
0K»:16 

1-08  1 1 
1 : 1-67  ' 

1 : 1-11 


1-27  : 1 
1-88  : 1 
1-82:1 
1-50 : 1 
113  1 1 


;?-66il 


1-57  : 1 


1-74 : 1 


2-67:1 


)-l-29;l 


1-66:1 


8-60:1 


1-63(1 
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Table  showing  the  Proportion  of  Soben  and  Drinkert  according  to 
BmploymentM.     (AUtracted/rom  the  preceding  Table,) 


iBdlOMOT 

diinldiig 

SmploTments. 

Total 
No. 

SolMn. 

Drink- 
en. 

DodU- 
ftU. 

FkoportioBor 
Soben  to 
Drinkers. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 

iS 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Coal-porter    .    . 
Cabman     .    .    . 
Stableman.    .    . 
Shoemaker     .    . 
Hawker     .    .    . 
Jjaboorer  .    .    . 
Mason  .... 
Sailor   .... 
Carrier  (Carman) 
Carpenter .    .    . 
Painter     .    .    . 
Shopkeeper    .    , 
Engmeer,  Smith  . 
Taflor  .... 
Porter  .... 

17 
20 
17 
60 
39 
174 
42 
33 
20 
55 
38 
68 
40 
30 
42 

5 

8 
8 

30 
19 
96 
23 
20 
12 
36 
25 
47 
29 
22 
31 

11 

12 

8 

30 
18 
76 
17 

6 

18 
12 
19 
11 

8 
10 

1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
2 
2 
0 
2 
I 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 

8. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1-06 

1-26 

135 

164 

2 

2 

208 

2-47 

2-64 

2-76 

810 

D. 

2-20 
1-60 

695 

411 

269 

15 

1-53  : 1 

I  shall  now  explain  the  construction  of  this  fundamental  table. 
The  horizontal  headings  consist  of  the  fifteen  employments;  with 
every  employment  is  a  number,  showing  how  many  patients  it 
includes,  and  under  each  employment  on  the  left  is  the  letter  S.  for 
sobers,  and  on  the  right  is  the  letter  D.  for  drinkers;  between  the 
two  a  query  is  inserted  for  doubtfuL  The  first  employment  on 
the  left  is  that  which  yields  the  greatest  proportion  of  drinkers  j  the 
second  is  that  which  yields  the  next  greatest  proportion  of  drinkers;  and 
so  on,  till  the  last  on  the  right,  which  yields  the  smallest  proportion  of 
drinkers,  and  consequently  the  largest  proportion  of  sobera  The  head- 
ings in  the  vertical  column  most  on  the  left  consist  of  the  titles  of  the 
nine  difierent  groups  of  diseases,  beginning  with  that  group  containing 
the  greatest  proportion  of  drinkers,  proceeding  downwards  with  that 
containing  the  next  greatest  proportion  of  drinkers,  and  so  on,  the  last 
group  induding  the  least  proportion  of  drinkers,  and  consequently 
the  greatest  proportion  of  sobm.  With  the  title  of  each  group  of 
diseases  is  a  number,  showing  how  many  patients  belong  to  it.  Op- 
posite the  title  of  each  group  of  diseases  a  bracket  has  been  placed 
within  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  diseases  which  form  the 
group,  and  with  every  disease  there  is  a  figure  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  individuals  who  have  been  afiected  by  it.  The  table  is 
divided  into  other  vertical  columns;  each  column  is  headed  by  an 
em]>loyment,  and  exhibits  the  number  of  sobers,  drinkers,  and  doubtful 
in  that  employment ;  these  numbers  are  of  course  also  placed  hoii- 
zontally  opposite  the  group  of  disease  to  which  belong  the  patients 
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they  represent.  The  last  vertical  column  but  one  on  the  right  indi- 
cates the  total  number  of  sobers  and  drinkers  for  each  group  of  dis- 
eases; and  the  last  column  on  the  right  shows  the  whole  proportion 
of  sobers  and  drinkers  for  each  group  of  diseases.  Finally,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  there  are  two  horizontal  lines,  the  first  showing 
the  total  nvmber  of  sobers  and  drinkers  per  employment,  and  the 
second  the  proportion  of  sobers  and  drinkers  in  eacdi  employment. 

Having  proceeded  so  &r,  I  extracted  from  the  table  the  nimibers 
showing  the  proportions  of  sobers  and  drinkers  in  every  employment, 
and  placed  them  in  a  tabular  form  (see  p.  490),  beginning  with  those 
employments  containing  most  drinkers,  and  ending  with  those  con- 
taining the  least;  these  fifteen  proportions  showed  the  relative  drinking 
tendencies  of  each  employment.  By  the  side  of  every  employment  I 
placed  a  symbol  of  the  simple  multiples,  beginning  by  1,  and  pro- 
ceeding sericUim  up  to  15;  these  figures,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
as  indices  of  drinking  tendenciea  Thus,  coal-porters  (index  1) 
exhibit  the  greatest  proportion  of  drinkers,  since  for  every  1  sober 
there  are  no  less  than  2*20  drinkers;  cabmen  (index  2)  include  the 
next  greatest  proportion  of  drinkers,  for  every  1  sober  there  being 
1'50  drinkers;  and  so  on  up  to  porters  (index  15),  whose  tendency 
to  drinking  is  the  least,  there  being  3*10  sobers  for  1  drinker. 

The  data  being  arranged  as  described  above,  furnished  materials  for 
my  inquiries. 

Influence  qf  Alcohol  as  a  OenercU  Predisposing  Cauge  qf  Disease, 

On  glancing  over  the  fundamental  table  (p.  489),  the  construction  oi 
which  I  have  attempted  to  explain,  the  inquirer*s  attention  will  at 
once  be  arrested  by  the  first  group  of  diseases — cUchoholism. 

First  Gr&ujp:  AlcoJioUsm, — Every  patient  suffering  from  chronic 
alcoholism,  or  delirium  tremens,  is  a  drinker;  indeed,  in  the  16  cases  of 
this  affection,  alcohol  is  not  a  predisposing  cause,  but  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  illness;  it  is,  consequently,  hardly  fair  to  take  these  cases  into 
consideration  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  general  action  of 
alcohol  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease.  Yet  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  preserve  them,  as  their  being  overlooked  might  appear  a 
serious  omission,  and  their  number  is  so  few  as  to  have  no  mate- 
rial influence  on  the  general  researches.  Should  a  question  an>-e 
as  to  which  employment  is  most  subject  to  alcoholism,  it  would 
be  natural  to  anticipate  that  coal-porters  would  be  particularly  liable 
to  these  affections — this  employment  possessing  the  greatest  proportion 
of  drinkers ;  such  is  not,  however,  the  case,  and  this  interesting  fact 
is  well  worth  recording.  We  find  the  greatest  proportion  of  cases  of 
alcoholism  among  the  shopkeepers;  for  there  is  I  out  of  every  11*3 
shopkeepers  suffering  from  alcoholism,  while  there  is  only  1  out  of 
every  17  coal-porters  who  had  contracted  this  illness.  Now  we  find 
that  shopkeepers  are  much  more  sober  than  coal-porters,  for  the 
degree  of  sobriety  of  shopkeepers  is  represented  by  No.  12,  while 
that  of  coal-porters  is  represented  by  No.  I.     The  reason  of  thi^ 
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curious  phenomenon  is  obviously  that  shopkeepers  drink,  taking  but 
little  exercise,  l)eing  occupied  indoors  and  in  unhealthy  districts  and 
dwellings;  thus  their  standard  of  health  is  lowered,  which  prevents 
them  from  resisting  the  baneful  action  of  alcoholic  excesses,  and  at  the 
same  time  their  respiration  being  deficient,  they  are  unable  to  rid 
themselves  by  the  process  of  respiration  of  the  alcohol  absorbed. 
Thirty-one  different  employments  have  been  classed  under  the  head 
shopkeeper;  of  these,  commercial  travellers  and  interpreters  are  perhaps 
the  only  two  entailing  exercise. 

Second  Orowp:  FdyrUe  Disorders:  include  the  greatest  proportion 
of  drinkers  compared  to  sobers  irrespective  of  their  employments, 
this  proportion  being  1  drinker  to  1*08  sober.  The  proijortion  of 
drinkers  to  sobers  taken  collectively  in  all  other  diseases  is  1  drinker 
to  \'55  sober,  so  that  the  proportion  of  drinkers  to  sobers  attacked 
with  a  febrile  affection  is  considerably  greater  than  the  corresponding 
proportion  for  all  other  diseases.  This  predisposition  of  drinkers  becomes 
more  obvious  by  comparing  the  proportion  of  sobers  to  drinkers  in 
the  groups  of  diseases  under  our  present  consideration  with  the  cor- 
responding proportion  for  the  last  group  in  the  table,  the  latter  in- 
cluding no  less  than  three  times  and  a  half  more  sobers  than 
drinkers;  it  follows  that  when  living  in  a  district  where  these 
aflEections  are  endemic,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  lead  a  perfectly 
sober  life.  It  may  also  be  concluded  that  after  having  onoe  con^ 
tracbed  ague,  rules  of  strict  sobriety  are  among  the  most  useful  pre- 
cautions to  adopt  in  order  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  illness.  This 
influence  of  alcohol  as  a  predisposing  cause  to  febrile  diseases  probably 
results  from  the  abuse  of  alcohol  interfering  with  the  healthy  process 
of  nutrition  and  lessening  the  general  standard  of  health — a  morbid 
poison  exerting  thereby  the  more  readily  its  baneful  action. 

Third  Group :  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. — The  next  group  of  diseases 
consists  of  all  affections  of  the  air-passages,  and  includes  1  drinker  for 
every  1'29  sober;  this  proportion  of  drinkers  is  therefore  nearly  as 
great  as  in  the  preceding  group ;  the  interest  in  the  present  instance 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  as  many  as  268  patients 
suffering  from  pulmonary  diseases — the  great  number  increasing  the 
degree  of  correctness  of  the  results.  This  confirms  the  received 
opinion  that,  in.  comparison  with  other  diseases,  drinkers  are  much 
more  predisposed  to  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  than  sobers; 
it  shows,  moreover,  that  in  no  other  disorders,  except  in  fever  and 
ague,  this  predisposition  of  drinkers  compared  to  that  of  sobers  is  so 
great  as  in  diseases  of  the  air-passages.  This  fact  may  be  satisfactorily 
explained,  for  the  lungs  of  drinkers  being  a  medium  through  which 
alcoholic  vapours  pass  on  their  way  out  of  the  body,  it  is  but  very 
natural  to  infer  that  a  constant  state  of  irritation  is  kept  up  in  these 
organs,  which  under  the  slightest  exciting  cause  becomes  a  condition 
of  disease ;  indeed,  admitting  this  explanation,  alcohol  might  be  con- 
sidered in  itself  as  an  exciting  cause  of  pulmonary  affections. 

I  have  divided  the  group,  diseases  of  the  lungs,  into  five  classes;  the 
first  class  is  laryngiUs,  including  every  case  of  evident  inflammation 
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or  irritation  of  the  larynx  which  has  not  proceeded  to  the  bronchial 
tubes,  as  determined  hj  auscultation  and  percussion.  The  result, 
from  my  inquiry,  which  applies  to  this  disease  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  aU.  The  number  of  drinkers  affected  with  laryngitis  is 
larger  than  the  number  of  sobers:  there  being  1*67  drinker  for  every 
sober.  In  no  other  disease,  or  group  of  diseases  throughout  the  whole 
table,  is  the  proportion,  and  consequently  the  predisposition,  of  drinkers 
so  great  as  in  that  under  our  present  consideration.  Why  is  this  ? 
Obviously  because  the  larynx  is  exposed  to  the  irritating  action  of  the 
alcohol  which  is  swallowed,  from  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  epi- 
glottis and  glottis,  and  because,  moreover,  the  alcoholic  vapours  coming 
from  the  lungs  and  passing  through  the  larynx,  contribute  to  establish 
and  keep  up  this  morbid  condition. 

Pneumonia  is  the  fifth  class  of  diseases  of  the  lungs;  drinkers  are 
comparatively  to  sobers,  less  predisposed  to  it  than  to  the  other  classes 
of  the  same  group,  there  being  one  drinker  suffering  from  pneumonia 
for  every  1  '82  sobera ;  this  may  be  accounted  for  if  it  be  admitted 
that  pneumonia  is  not  strictly  speaking  an  inflammatory  disease,  but 
the  result  of  a  special  morbid  action,  respecting  the  development  of 
which  alcohol  would  play  but  a  secondary  part* 

Fif^  GiH/u/p:  Diseases  of  tJia  SUmach  and  Intestines, — If  we 
compare  the  proportion  of  drinkers  to  8obei*s  in  the  present  case 
(1  D.  to  I '56  S.),  to  the  corresponding  proportion  of  drinkers  to 
sobers  for  all  other  diseases  taken  coUectively  (1  D.  to  1*53  S.), 
we  shall  not  find  that  there  exists  a  greater  predisposition  from  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  to  gastric  and  intestinal  affections.  But  if  we 
establish  this  comparison  with  the  other  groups  of  diseases  taken 
individually,  we  shall  observe  that,  although  the  degree  of  predisposition 
from  alcohol  to  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  less  than 
in  febrile  disorders  or  pulmonary  affections,  yet  it  is  greater  than 
in  the  cases  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  gout  and  rheumatism,  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  (non-alcoholic),  and  diseases  of  the  other  internal 
organs  and  tissues  (last  group). 

The  group  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  and  by  this  means  I  am  enabled  to  point  out  a  jvery 
remarkable  &ct — viz.,  that  gastritis,  a  condition  of  general  inflam- 
mation or  irritation  of  the  stomach,  with  the  accompanying  modi- 
fications of  the  normal  functions  of  this  organ,  is  much  more  liable  to 
be  brought  on  by  drink  than  disorders  of  the  intestines  properly  so 
called.  Drinkers  suffer  from  gastritis  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1*13 
sobers,  while  drinkers  are  affected  by  intestinal  disorders  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  2'55  sobers;  so  that  the  proportion  of  drinkers  to 
sobers  in  the  case  of  gastritis  is  twice  as  great  as  the  corresponding 
proportion  for  disorders  of  the  intestines;  and  if  we  compare  the 
predisposition  from  alcoholic  excesses  to  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  stomach  with  the  corresponding  predisposition  to  all  other  diseases 
taken  collectively,  we  shall  find   the  predisposition  to   the  former 

•  I  shall  not  take  into  consideration  the  fourth  group— poisoning  by  lead— the  number 
of  patients  it  inolndet  being  too  smaU. 
M-XXIX.  -1* 
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(1  D.  to  1'13  S.)  much  greater  than  the  predisposition  to  the  latter 
(1  D.  to  1*57  8.)  This  excessive  liability  to  gastritis  from  the  abuse 
of  alcohol,  appears  to  me  to  result  from  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which 
passes  into  the  duodenum  being  less  and  weaker  than  that  which  is 
admitted  into  the  stomach,  partly  on  account  of  the  absorption  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  organ,  partly  from  the  alcohol  being  diluted 
in  the  intestines  by  the  intestinal  secretions,  and  possibly  ako  from 
alcohol  undergoing  some  chemical  transformation  in  the  bowels. 

Sixth  Group:  Diseases  of  the  Skin, — I  have  but  little  to  say  with 
respect  to  cutaneous  affections;  drinkers  are  affected,  comparatively  to 
sobers,  much  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  case  of  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  In  cutaneous  affections  as  in  the  case  of 
fevers,  it  is  admitted  that  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  depends  on 
the  action  of  a  poison  present  in  the  system ;  in  some  instances  we 
can  trace  this  poison  to  contagion,  in  others  to  hereditary  causes;  the 
higher  the  general  standard  of  health  the  greater  the  power  of  the 
body  of  resisting  this  morbid  tendency,  the  influence  of  the  poison 
being  thereby  kept  in  abeyance;  any  circumstance  lowering  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  body  will  thereby  expose  it  to  suffer  from 
cutaneous  affections  under  the  influence  of  an  exciting  cause.  Alco- 
holic excesses  are  undeniably  among  the  most  powerful  depressing 
agents,  and  on  this  account  predispose  to  diseases  of  the  skin.  In 
addition  to  this  mode  of  explaining  the  influence  of  alcoholic  excesses 
as  a  predisposing  cause  of  cutaneous  affections,  it  might  be  surmised, 
from  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Lallemaud,  Perrin,  and  Duroy,*  that 
the  passage  of  alcohol  through  the  skin  on  its  way  out  of  the  body,  by 
increasing  the  vasciilar  state  of  this  tissue,  predisposes  it  to  suffer  from 
inflammation. 

SevenUi  Group :  Gout  and  Eheumatism. — The  interest  of  the  inquiry 
in  this  case  is  increased  by  the  large  number  of  patients  affected, 
which  is  151.  We  observe  that  for  every  drinker  there  are  1*74 
sober  who  apply  to  be  treated  for  the  disorders  of  this  group.  The 
predisposition  from  alcohol  to  gout  and  rheumatism  is  consequently  a 
little  less  than  the  corresponding  predisposition  to  all  other  diseases 
taken  collectively  (1  D.  to  1*47  S.);  but  on  the  other  hand,  and  I 
consider  the  following  conclusion  as  more  important,  drinkers  are, 
comparatively  to  sobers,  less  predisposed  to  gout  and  rheumatism  than 
to  fever  and  agtic,  diseases  of  the  lungs,  gastric  and  intestinal  disorders, 
and  cutaneous  affections ;  and  drinkers  comparatively  to  sobers  are  more 
predisposed  to  gout  cmd  rheumatism  (1  D.  to  1*74  8.)  than  to  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  (non-alcoholic)  (1  D,  to  2*67  8.),  and  all  other 
diseases  of  the  internal  organs  and  tissues  (1  D.  to  3-50  8.) 

EigliUi  Group:  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  {Non-AlcohoUc,) — I 
have  taken  care  to  exclude  from  this  group  every  case  of  alcoholism, 

•  These  gentlemen  have  obtained  positive  evidence  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  alcohol 
taken  into  the  stomach  being  eliminated  fh>m  the  body  through  the  skin.  (Du  rdle 
de  Palcohol  et  des  anttsthetiques  dans  Torganisme.)  The  experiment  which  illus- 
trates this  interesting  phenomenon  has  been  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Arts  bj  Dr. 
Edward  Smith. 
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for  these,  although  instances  of  nervous  afftjctions,  are  produced  by 
alcohol  acting  as  an  exciting  cause,  and  by  grouping  them  with 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  it  would  obviously  lead  to  erroneous 
results  as  to  the  influence  of  alcohol  as  a  predisposing  cause  to  this 
group  of  disorders.  We  observe  that  the  predisposition  from  alcohol 
to  nei-vous  affections  (1  D.  to  2-67  S.)  is  decidedly  much  less  than  to  all 
other  diseases  taken  collectively  (1  D.  to  1-44  S.)  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  compare  the  predisposition  from  alcohol  to  nervous  affections  with  the 
corresponding  predisposition  to  all  otherdiseases  considered  individually, 
we  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  group,  the  influence  of  alcohol 
as  predisposing  to  nervous  affections  is  the  least  of  all.  This  result  is 
remarkable;  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  alcohol  acted  as  a 
strong  predisposing  cause  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system ;  for  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  nervous  substance  has  the  power,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  condensing  within  its  tissue  the  alcohol  which  has  been  ab* 
sorbed  into  the  blood,  and  consequently  it  would  appear  but  natural  that, 
alcohol  inteifering  with  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  nervous  centres, 
the  nervous  system  would  become  thereby  more  liable  to  (non-alcoholic) 
disease.  Accoixiing  to  my  inquiries,  however,  this  is  not  the  case. 
Magnus  Huss,  the  leading  authority  on  alcoholism,  believes  that 
nervous  temperaments  are  more  capable  of  resisting  the  long- continued 
abuse  of  alcohol  than  sanguine  temperaments.  Might  there  not  be 
some  connexion  between  this  and  the  fact  that  alcohol  predisposes 
but  very  slightly  to  (the  non-alcoholic)  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system? 

NinUb  Group:  Diseases  of  oHier  Internal  Orgams  amd  Tissues, 
mostly  Inflammatory, — ^These  affections  form  the  last  group:  they 
include  all  the  cases  which  could  not  be  entered  into  any  of  the 
other  groups;  still  they  are  not  altogether  without  connexion 
with  each  other.  I  have  attempted  to  indicate  this  connexion 
by  the  words  mostly  infl>affnnuUory.  Diseases  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes exclusive  of  those  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  are  promi- 
nent in  this  group ;  it  appears  from  the  present  inquiry  that 
alcohol  predisposes  but  very  slightly  to  these  affections  (1  D.  to 
3-50  S.),  both  when  compared  to  the  predisposition  from  alcohol  to 
all  other  diseases  collectively  (I  D.  to  1*44  S.),  and  also  when  com- 
pared to  the  predisposition  from  alcohol  to  all  other  diseases  taken 
individually.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  alcohol  as  predisposing  to  this  last 
group  of  disease  is  the  least  of  all.  It  might  be  observed,  however, 
that  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  are  well  known  to  be  fi*equently 
the  result  of  long- continued  hard  drinking.  This  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  present  inquiry,  because  the  small  number  of  these  cases  which 
figures  in  the  table  precludes  the  possibility  of  drawing  any  inference 
as  to  the  special  degree  of  predisposition  alcohol  exerts  respecting 
them.  My  conclusions  with  reference  to  each  group  must  be  taken  in 
a  general  point  of  view,  without  entering  into  the  details,  except  whei-o 
I  have  divided  groups  into  classes. 

On  inquiring  into  the  number  of  patients  which  constitute  each  group. 
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it  will  be  observed  that  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  muscles — viz.,  gout  and  rheumatism — include  the  greatest 
I  shall  now  attempt  to  ^ow  the  comparative  influence  of  alcohol 
as  predisposing  employments  to  these  two  groups  of  diseases;  each 
group  will  be  considered  separately.  The  other  groups  do  not  include 
a  sufficient  number  of  patients  to  allow  of  the  relative  predisjtosition 
])er  employment,  due  to  the  influence  of  alcohol,  being  established. 

On  th^e  Influence  of  the  Abuse  of  Alcohol  as  Predisposing  EmploymenU 
and  Individuals,  per  Employments,  to  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

Rather  than  give  a  general  outline  of  the  method  employed  for  con* 
ducting  this  inquiry,  I  shall  consider  at  once  the  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
illustrating  with  respect  to  this  group  the  arguments  and  operations 
which  will  likewise  be  adopted  when  treating  of  the  influence  of  alcohol 
as  predisposing  employments  and  individuals,  per  employment,  to  gout 
and  rheumatism. 

The  influence  of  alcohol  as  predisposing  each  employment  to  diseases 
of  the  lungs  must  be  examined  under  two  heads  (Table  A  and 
Table  B,  p.  497). 

1st.  The  influence  of  alcohol  as  predisposing  each  employment, 
taken  as  a  whole,  to  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

2nd.  The  influence  of  alcohol  as  predisposing  diinkers  (compared  to 
sobers)  in  each  employment  to  pulmonary  aflections. 

Table  A  (under  first  head)  is  formed  by  placing  in  a  vertical 
column  the  fifteen  employments,  following  each  other  from  top  tobottom 
seriatim,  according  to  their  degree  of  predisposition  to  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  This  degree  of  predisposition  is  shown  by  the  proportions  placed 
opposite  each  employment  on  the  right,  which  exhibit  for  the  corre- 
sponding employment  the  relation  existing  between  the  number  of 
cases  of  pulmonary  diseases  and  all  other  affections.  By  the  side  of 
every  employ  ment  in  this  table,  and  on  the  left,  is  inscribed  the  index 
of  drinking  tendency  of  that  employment.     (See  p.  490.) 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  employments  in  Table  A  followed  each 
other  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  Table,  p.  490,  showing  the  drinking 
tendencies  of  each  employment,  the  degree  of  intemperance  of  any 
employment  would  exhibit  its  predisposition  to  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
for  the  greater  its  habits  of  drinking,  irrespective  of  every  other  cir- 
cumstance, the  greater  would  be  its  liability  to  pulmonary  affections, 
and  vice  versd.  Of  course  it  can  hardly  be  anticipated  that  this  is 
likely  to  take  place,  for  we  know  how  many  other  6auses  besides  ex- 
cesses in  alcohol  predispose  to  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Considering  the 
employments  one  by  one,  we  find  no  connexion  between  their  predis- 
position to  the  group  of  disease  under  consideration  and  their  drinking 
tendencies,  neither  do  we  find  any  such  connexion  when  the  employ- 
ments are  considered  three  by  three ;  taken  five  by  five,  we  detect, 
however,  some  kind  of  relation  between  the  drinking  tendencies 
and  predisposition  to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  when  dividing  the 
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Table  A.    Diseases  of  the  Lungs — Pfedisposition  of  Employ mnts  to  Diseases 
of  the  iMHffs,  according  to  their  Drinking  tendency. 


Indices  of 
drinking  tendency. 


Dlseue 
of  the 
longs. 


All  other 
diseases. 


20 
14 
34 
33 

19 


27 


65 


38 


47-5 


72-5 


1 

10 

5 

7 

9 

2 

6 

'16 

13 

14 

8 

11 

4 

12 

3 


Coal  porter 

Carpenter 

Hawker 

Mason 

Carrier 

Cabman 

Labourer 

Porter . 

Engineer 

Tailor  . 

Sailor  . 

Painter 

Shoemaker 

Shopkeeper 

Stablemen 


0-89  \ 

112 

117 

1-47 

1-50 

1-60 

1-56 

1-63 

1-66 

1-73 

1-75 

1-92 

200 

2-58 

3-25 


Employments  including 
most  drinkers  most 
predisposed  to  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs. 


Employments  including 
least  drinkers  least 
predisposed  to  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs. 


Table  B.    Diseases  of  the  Lungs — Predisposition  of  Drinkers,  per  Employ- 
ments,  to  Disease  of  the  Lungs. 


— 

OomparatiTe  proportions 

of  Sobers  and  Drinkers 

suffering  from  diseases  of 

the  lungs. 

Comparative  pro- 
portions of  Sobers 
and  Drinkers  8iif-> 
fering  flt>m  all 
other  diseases. 

Indices 
of  predis- 
position.* 

No. 

8.        D. 

S.               D. 

1.  Shopkeepers    . 

1-37  :  1          

.     7-20       : 

5-25 

2.  Engineers   .    . 

1-14  :  1          

.     4-00       : 

3-51 

3.  Coal  porters    . 

1        :  3-50  (0-29  :  1)  . 

.     1 

345 

4.  Sailors   .    .    . 

1        :  1-40  (0  71  :  1)  . 

.     216       ■ 

3-84 

5.  Carpenters  , 

6.  Tailor     .    , 

1-33  :  1          

.     300 

2-25 

1-75  :  1         

..     3-75      • 

214 

7.  Cabman.     . 

1       :  1-67  (0-59  :  1)   . 

.     1-20 

203 

8.  Porter    . 

2-20  :  1         

.     4-00      , 

1-82 

9.  Shoemaker 

1        :  1         

..     Ill 

111 

10.  Labourer 

1-27  :  1         

..     1-28 

101 

11.  Stableoian 

1        :  1         

..     1 

1-00 

12.  Mason    . 

1  66  :  1         

..     1-44 

0-87 

13.  Carrier  . 

2-33  :  1         

..    1-67 

0-71 

14.  Hawker . 

1-43  :  1 

..     1-00 

0-69 

15.  Painter  . 

3-33  :  1         ..;... 

..    1-87 

0-56 

•  These  numbers  show  the  proportion  of  sobers  In  all  other  diseases.  The  greater  that 
proportion,  the  smaller  must  be  the  proportion  of  sobers  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  j  or,  in 
other  words,  the  larger  mudt  be  the  proportion  of  drinkers  in  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
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whole  emplojmeiits  into  two  groups  only,  this  connexion  becomes 
undeniable. 

The  degree  of  relation  in  question  is  established  by  inquiring  into 
the  indices  of  drinking  tendencies  affixed  to  each  employment  in 
Table  A,  adding  them  three  by  three  (five  groups),  or  five  by  Hyq 
(three  groups),  or  7  J  by  7^  (two  groups),  and  then  examining  whether 
or  not  these  sums  increase  from  top  to  bottom.  On  considering  the 
indices  five  by  five,  there  is  partly  an  inci*ease,  in&'-much  as  the  first 
sum  is  27,  the  second  55,  and  the  third  38.  Here  the  increase  exists 
only  between  the  two  fii*st  groups ;  but  when  considered  under  two 
groups,  then  the  increase  is  obvious,  the  sum  of  the  drinking  indices 
of  the  first  group  being  47  5,  and  that  of  the  second  72*5.  This 
establishes  a  slight  connexion  between  the  predisposition  of  employ- 
ments to  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  their  drinking  tendencies. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  table  gives  but  a  very  general 
idea  of  the  influence  of  alcohol  as  a  predisposing  cause,  per  employ- 
ment, to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  for  the  following  reason.  Supposing  we 
consider  an  employment  containing  but  very  few  drinkers,  or  in  other 
words  of  very  sober  habits,  such  as  shopkeepers  (Index  1 2),  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  alcohol  can  exert  but  a  very  small  influence  as 
predi<5posing  that  trade,  as  a  whole,  to  pulmonary  diseases;  still  drinking 
shopkeepers  individually  are  found  to  be  highly  predisposed  to  suffer 
from  these  afiections.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  fact  that  alcohol  pre- 
disposes but  slightly  shopkeepers  to  disease  of  the  lungs,  results  from 
there  being  very  few  drinking  shopkeepers,  and  not  from  drinking 
shopkeepers  being  but  little  liable  to  these  affectiona  From  this  con- 
f^ideration  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  second  table  (B),  con- 
sisting of  two  series  of  proi)ortion8,  juxtaposed,  the  first  series  showing  the 
proportions  of  sobers  and  drinkers  in  diseases  of  the  lungs;  and  the  second 
series  showing  the  proportions  of  sobersand  drinkers  in  all  other  diseases; 
on  examining  together  these  two  proportions  for  each  employment,  and 
calculating  the  relation  which  existed  between  them,  the  result  showed 
the  actual  comparative  predisposition  of  the  drinkers  of  each  employ- 
ment to  diseases  of  the  lungs.  This  relation  is  very  striking  in  shop- 
keepers (No.  1).  For  every  drinking  shopkeeper  who  sufiers  from  a 
pulmonary  affection,  there  are  1  *37  sobers  affected  in  a  similar  way, 
while  for  every  drinking  shopkeeper  applying  to  be  treated  for  all 
other  diseases,  there  are  no  less  than  7  20  sobers.  The  relation  be- 
tween 7-20  and  1-37  is  5-25,  therefore  525  represents  the  influence 
of  alcohol  as  predisposing  drinking  shopkeepers  to  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
Proceeding  downwards  with  the  Table  B,  we  have  engineers,  coal- 
porters,  sailors,  and  finally  hawkers  and  painters ;  drinkers  belonging 
to  these  two  last  employments  are  least  of  all,  compared  to  sobers 
(in  the  same  employments),  predisposed  to  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Why  are  drinking  shopkeepers  so  much  more  predisposed  to 
pulmonary  affections  than  sober  shopkeepers!  Probably  for  the  same 
reason  they  are  so  very  liable  to  alcoholism  (p.  491).  Moreover, 
the  respiration  being  deficient,  the  alcohol  absorbed  remains  longer  in 
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the  body,  and  its  irritatiDg  action  whilst  circulating  through  the  delicate 
and  morbidly  predisposed  pulmonary  capillaries  is  consequently  pro- 
longed. It  will  be  observed  that  drinking  engineers  (mostly  engine- 
drivers  and  inspectors)  are  also  much  more  subject  to  suffer  from 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages  than  sober  engineers,  although 
not  in  so  large  a  ratio  as  shopkeepers.  This  may  be  considered  as 
resulting  from  the  depi'essive  influence  of  alcohol,  combined  with 
the  fatigue  from  working  in  confined  and  very  hot  engine  rooms, 
and  the  sudden  changes  of  temperatures  which  these  men  are  so 
much  exposed  to;  in  addition  to  these  circumstances,  the  respiration 
of  mephitic  gases  from  the  furnaces  and  coal  dust  account  for  the 
lungs  being  readily  affected  when  they  are  predisposed  to  disease  by 
the  circulation  of  alcohol  through  their  tissue. 

The  last  employment  but  one  in  the  table  is  haickers;  drinking 
hawkers  are,  with  one  exception,  the  least  of  all,  compared  to  sober 
hawkers,  subject  to  diseases  of  the  lungs;  the  index  of  predispo- 
sition of  drinking  shopkeepers  to  diseases  of  the  lungs  being 
5-25,  and  that  of  drinking  hawkers  069.  (See  Table  B.)  This 
result  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  what  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated. The  employments  of  shopkeepers  and  hawkers  are  in 
every  respect  widely  different  from  each  other.  Shopkeepers  lead  a 
sedentary  indoor  life,  taking  very  little  exercise;  hawkers  are  con- 
stantly moving  about  in  the  open  air,  many  of  them  wheeling  or 
carrying  heavy  loads.  The  respiratory  function  of  shopkeepers  must 
become  more  or^less  impaired  from  the  mode  of  life  they  lead;  in  the 
case  of  hawkers,  on  the  contrary,  the  action  of  the  lungs  is  developed 
to  its  utmost,  owing  to  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  more  especially 
to  the  cries  which  are  the  principal  feature  of  their  trade.  At  each 
inspiration  nearly  as  much  air  is  admitted  into  the  lungs  as  they  are 
capable  of  containing  in  the  fullest  state  of  expansion ;  and  it  is  a 
natural  consequence  from  this  excessive  respiratory  action,  that  any 
alcohol  present  in  the  blood  will  be  very  rapidly  expired,  so  that 
the  poison  does  not  remain  in  the  system  long  enough  to  injure  the 
pulmonary  organs.  Moreover,  the  constant  excessive  action  of  the 
open  air  on  the  lungs  of  hawkers  would,  it  may  be  presumed,  give  tone 
to  these  parts,  so  that  they  become  possessed  of  the  power  of  resisting 
to  a  great  extent  the  baneful  action  of  alcohol  circulating  within  their 
capillariea,  and  on  its  way  outwards  through  the  membrane  of  the  air 
cells. 

I  shall  not  proceed  any  further  with  these  remarks;  my  purpose  at 
present  is  more  especially  to  establish  facts  as  far  as  a  numerical  method 
will  allow,  and  let  the  reader  account  for  the  results  as  he  thinks  best. 

On  the  Influence  of  Alcohol  as  predisposing  Employments  and  Indivi- 
ducds^  per  Employments^  to  Gout  and  Jiheumatism. 

1.  The  influence  of  aJlcohol  as  predisposing  ea^  employment,  taken  as 
a  whole,  to  goiU  and  rlieumoHsm,  is  shown  by  Table  A  (p.  500)  for  this 
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Table  A.    Gout  and  Rkenmaiim — Predisposiiion  ofEmplwtnentt  to  Gout 
and  Rheumatism,  according  to  tkeir  Drinking  tendency. 


Indtoet  of 
driaking 
tendeooy. 


Ill  I 


19 


18 


83 


...     9 
6 

10 

48 

...     4 
...   1« 

...    b 

'  ...  18 

I  ^^ 

I  8 

61 11 

72 


41 


Coal  porter 
Stableman 
Porter    . 
Maton    . 
Cabman. 

Carrier  . 
Labourer 
Carpenter 

Shoemaker 
Shopkeeper 
Hawker . 
Engineer 
Tailor  . 
Sailor  . 
Painter  . 


1*88 
9-40 
2-82 
2-91 
8-00 

SOO 
8  14 
368 

862 
4-2S 
4-67 
4-71 
6-00 
6-60 
8-60 


Employments  inclad« 
ing  moAt  drinker*, 
most  prediapoeed 
to  gout  and  rhen- 
matiam. 


Employment?  inclnd- 
ing  least  drinkers 
least  predisposed 
to  gont  and  rheu- 


Employments  inclod- 
ing  most  drinkers 

-  most  predisposed 
to  gont  and  rhen- 
matism. 

Intermediate  tenden- 
cy to  drinking,  in- 
termediate predis- 
position to  gont  and 
rheumatism. 

Employments  includ- 
ing least  drinkers 
least  prediapoeed 
to  goat  and  rheu- 
matism. 


Table  B.    Gout  and  Rheumatism — Predisposition  of  Drinkers,  per  Employ- 
ment,  to  Gout  and  Rheumatism. 


Comparative  propor- 

Comparative pro- 
portions of  Sobers 

tions  of  Sobers  and 

Indices 

— 

Drinkers  suffering 

and  Drinkers  suf- 

of pre- 

from Gout  and  Bbeu- 

fering  from  aU 

disposition.* 

matism. 

a              D. 

8.                D. 

1.  Hawker  .    .    . 

0-75 

..     114 

1-62 

2.  Porter     . 

2-33 

..     3-43 

1-47 

3.  Shoemaker 

0-85 

..    0-96 

113 

4.  ElMrineer 

2-50 

..     2-66 

1 

107 

5.  Labourer 

1-21 

..     1-28 

1-04 

6.  Mason     . 

1-51 

..    1*31 

0-87 

7.  Carpenter 

8.  Tailor      . 

266 

..     1-80 

0-67 

4-00 

..     2-55 

0-64 

9.  Shopkeeper 
10.  Stableman 

3-33 

..    206 

0-62 

1-50      I      1     . 

..    0-83 

0-55 

11.  Carrier     . 

400 

1     . 

..    1-60 

0-40 

12.  SaUor      . 

400 

1     . 

..     1-33 

0-33 

13.  Cabman  . 

1-50 

1     . 

..     0-50 

0-33 

14.  Coal  porter 

1- 

1     . 

..     0-21 

0-21 

16.  Painter    . 

all  sobers 

..     1-76      , 

*  These  numbers  show  the  proportions  of  sobers  in  all  other  diseases.  The  greater  that 
proportion,  the  smaller  must  be  the  proportion  of  sobers  in  gout  and  rheumatism ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  larger  must  be  the  proportion  of  drinkers  in  gout  and  rheumatism 
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group  of  affections.  The  predisposing  power  of  alcohol  in  the  present 
instanceisvery  evident,  and  much  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  the  case 
of  pulmonary  affections.  If  the  whole  fifteen  employments  be  divided 
into  as  many  as  five  groups,  we  find  an  undeniable  relation  between 
the  drinking  tendencies  of  these  five  groups  and  their  predisposition  to 
gout  and  rheumatism,  for  with  one  slight  exception,  the  sums  of  the  in- 
dices for  each  group  increase  gradually,  proceeding  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  column ;  these  sums  being  19, 18,  20,  30,  33.  When  the 
fifteen  employments  are  divided  into  three  groups,  the  sums  of  the  in- 
dices will  be  28, 41,  51,  in  which  case  the  difference  between  the  sums 
of  the  indices  will  be  sufficiently  great  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  em- 
ployments are  predisposed  to  gout  and  rheumatism,  according  to  their 
drinking  tendencies,  within  those  limits.  I  need  not  allude  to  the 
division  of  the  employments  into  two  groups  only;  the  sums  of  the 
indices  in  this  case  have,  however,  been  entered  into  Table  A  (48 
and  72). 

2.  The  influence  ofalcohd  as  predisposing  drinkers  compared  to  sobers^ 
per  employments,  to  gout  and  rlieumatismj  is  evinced  by  an  inspection  of 
Table  B  (p.  500)  for  this  group  of  diseases. 

The  result  in  this  case  is  very  different  from  that  derived  from 
Table  B  (p.  497),  for  diseases  of  the  lungs.  With  respect  to  gout  and 
rheumatism  the  table  under  our  present  consideration  shows  that 
drinkers  in  every  employment,  compared  with  each  other,  are  much 
more  equally  predisposed  to  gout  and  rheumatism  than  to  diseases  of 
the  lungs;  or,  in  other  words,  the  nature  of  an  employment  has  less 
influence  in  modifying  the  predisposition  of  drinkers  (compared  to 
giobers)  to  gout  and  rheumatism,  than  in  the  case  of  pulmonary  affec- 
tions. This  conclusion  is  derived  from  the  slight  difference  between 
the  numbers  of  Table  B  (p.  500),  in  the  column  headed  Indices  of 
Predisposition,  the  first  index — for  hawkers  is  1*52,  the  last — ^for  coal 
porters  is  0*21  ;*  the  corresponding  numbers  for  diseases  of  the 
lungs  were  5*25  for  shopkeepers,  and  0*56  for  painters;  this  result  is 
perfectly .  in  accordance  with  that  derived  from  Table  A,  for  gout 
and  rheumatism;  for  a  momeut^s  reflection  will  show,  that  unless 
drinkers  in  all  employments  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  equally  pre- 
disposed to  the  group  of  affections  under  our  present  consideration,  it 
would  not  be  possible  that  the  employments,  three  by  three,  should 
l)e  predisposed  to  these  disorders  proportionally  to  their  drinking 
tendency. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  proceed  any  further  with  this  inquiry,  lest 
I  should  enter  into  such  minute  details  as  are  inconsistent  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  numerical  method  of  investigation  I  have  adopted.  I 
trust  the  researches  and  conclusions  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  communication  may  be  of  interest  and  practical  utility ;  at 
all  events,  I  feel  assured  there  are  few  questions  so  important,  in  a 
medical  and  social  point  of  view,  as  the  influence  of  the  abuse  of 
alcohol  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease. 

•  The  la«t  in  the  oolumn  are  the  paintera ;  but  the  number  of  these  rheumatlo  and 
gouty  paUent0  is  too  unaU  to  take  them  into  account  on  thi«  occasion. 
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Abt.  IV. 

On  the  Nithsdale  Neck,  or  Goitre,  in  Scotland,    By  Arthub  Mitchell, 
A.M.  &  M.D.,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

The  conneidoQ  between  goitre  and  cretinism  being  generally  regarded 
as  very  intimate,  it  appeared  to  me  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether 
bronchocele  prevails  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  and  if  so,  whether  the 
form  of  idiocy  in  that  district  presents  any  of  the  cretinoid  characters — 
the  nature  of  my  duties  giving  me  the  opportunities  necessary  for 
doing  this.  I  have  already  officially  visited  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  parishes  of  Scotland,  and  with  much  of  the  rest  I  am  well  acquainted 
In  every  locality  visited  I  have  endeavoured,  by  careful  personal  obser- 
vation, and  by  frequent  inquiries,  to  determine  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  goitre  as  an  endemic  affection ;  and  of  all  that  I  saw  and 
heard  I  have  preserved  wiitten  notes.  The  general  result  is  briefly 
as  follows : 

Goitre  exists  nowhere  in  Scotland,  as  an  endemic  disease,  except  in 
the  southern  counties.  The  extent  of  the  district  which  it  occupies 
may  be  laid  down  as  including  the  greater  part  of  Box  burgh,  the 
upper  parts  of  Selkirk  and  Peebles,  the  eastern  parts  of  Ayrshire, 
where  it  touches  Lanark  and  Dumfries,  the  upper  districts  of  Lanark, 
the  whole  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Dumfries,  .the  west  of  Berwick,  and 
the  east  paiishes  of  Wigton. 

The  endemicity  reaches  a  maximum  in  the  upper  Valley  of  the 
Nith.  As  you  approach  the  outer  margins  of  the  whole  district 
named,  the  affection  becomes  less  and  less  frequent ;  but  even  there, 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Scotland,  it  is  common.  In  the  coun- 
ties of  Dumfries  and  Kirkcudbright  I  had  myself  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  93  cases,  and  of  these  about  60  were  well  marked,  the  rest 
being  less  so,  but  still  undoubted  cases  of  goitre.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  93  were  seen  in  Upper  Nithsdale,  and  I  have  therefore 
given  to  the  affection  the  name  of  the  Nithsdale  neck. 

The  accuracy  of  my  own  impressions,  as  formed  on  observation  and 
from  verbal  reports,  I  tested  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  leave  as  little 
doubt  as  possible  about  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions. 

Our  asylums,  for  instance,  furnish  a  proof  of  the  comparatively 
great  frequency  of  this  affection  in  the  southern  counties.  They  at 
the  same  time  show,  so  far  at  least  as  acquired  insanity  is  concerned, 
not  only  th^t  there  is  no  necessary  or  intimate  connexion  between 
the  two  diseases,  but  that  there  is  possibly  no  connexion  at  all.  In 
other  words,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  insane  from  an  ungoitrous 
district  will,  because  of  their  insanity,  be  goitrous ;  nor  that  the  insane 
from  a  goitrous  district  will  be  found  more  liable  to  goitre  than  the 
ordinary  population,  Uving  under  similar  health  conditions, 

1  communicated  with  the  physicians  of  our  public  asylums,  as  also 
with  those  of  the  licensed  poor-houses  and  private  asylums,  requesting 
information  as  to  the  number  of  goitrous  persons  among  the  insane 

*  By  this  I  rvfer  to  mania,  melancholia,  dementia,  &o  ,  or  thoee  forms  of  insanity  which 
usuikllj  appear  after  puberty. 
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under  their  care,  and  as  to  the  parishes  from  which  these  had  come, 
and  the  form  of  mental  malady  under  which  they  laboured.  I  have 
pleasure  in  stating  that  this  information  was  in  nearly  every  instance 
furnished  to  me,  and  the  result  I  now  embody  in  a  tabular  form. 

The  table  is  drawn  up  from  statements  in  writing  furnished  by 
the  medical  gentlemen  residing  in  the  vaiious  establi^ments,  or  pro- 
fessionally in  charge  of  them.  In  no  instance  have  I  used  observations 
made  by  myself 


No.  of  in- 

Name  of  Institation.         m  ites,  as  on 
1  Jan.  1859. 
Bofal  Aqylums:   1.  Morning-^ 
side;  2.  Montrose;  S.  Perth;  V 1831  ... 

and  4.  Dundee    J 

Private  Asylums;  1.  Oarugad ; 

3.  Baldoran ;  8,  Longdate ; 

4.  Lillyblank  ;   6.  Newbig- 

ging;  6.  Hallcross;  7.  Cam- >•   637  ... 
pie  Lane;  8.  Millholme;  9. 
Springbank ;      10.    Gilmei 
Mouse;  and  11.  Eastport... ' 
Lunatic  Wards  of  Poorhouses :  v 
1.   Cunningham    Combina-j 
tion;    2.  Govan;   8.  Inver- 1 
ness;    4.  Falkirk;   5.  Stir- 
ling;  6.  Rhins  of  Galloway ;  >-   M6  ... 
7.  Greenock ;     8.  Barony  ; 
9.  S.  Loith;     10.   City    of 
Glasgow;    11.  Abbey;    13.1 
Burgh;  18.  St.  Nicholas  ...'^ 

Sum 3491  ... 

Boyal  Asylum,  Aberdeen 390  ... 

Royal  Asylum,  Gartnavel 604  ... 


No.  of  pa-       County  to 
tients  affected    which  these 
with  goitre.        belong. 


Remarks. 


Sum 


Crichton  Institution  and  Sotfth- 
em  Counties  Asylum,  Dum- 
fries   


Total 


83d8 


}"' 


8785 


80  ... 


Aberdeen 


f  Caithness. 
{  Dumbarton. 


DumfVies. 
Kirkcudbright. 
Wigton. 
Ayr. 
Lanark. 
^England. 


I  One  small,  but 
distinct ;  one 
large,  but  de- 
creasing; and 
one  dubious. 


16  marked,  18 
slight,  and  3 
doubtfUL* 


From  this  it  appears  that  iu  twenty-seven  of  the  institutions  for 
the  insane  in  Scotland,  with  a  population  of  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four,  there  is  not  a  single  case  of  goitre.  In  two 
others,  with  794  patients,  there  are  5  cases  j  while  in  Dumfries  alone, 
which  is  the  district  asylum  for  the  southern  counties,  there  are  30 
patients  affected  with  goitre  out  of  a  population  of  447.  It  appears 
still  more  striking,  when  I  state  that  26  of  the  30  are  found  in  that 
division  of  the  Dumfries  Asylum  which  specially  serves  the  district, 

•  Of  the  whole  86  cases,  36  are  females  and  9  males.     The  minority  labour  under 
dementia,  but  cases  of  melancholia,  mania,  monomftnia,  and  idiocy  are  included. 
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which  may  be  regarded  as  filled  from  it,  and  whkh  has  only  277 
inmates ;  and  further,  that,  with  two  exceptions,  all  of  the  26  are 
entered  as  belonging  to  the  counties  which  I  have  called  goitrous. 
In  other  words,  among  3288  lunatics  found  in  twenty-niue  asylums 
scattered  over  Scotland,  only  5  goitres  occur,  while  in  one-seventh 
of  that  number  found  in  the  Asylum  at  Dumfries,  there  are  six  times 
as  many.  Had  the  proportions  been  equal,  instead  of  5  there  ought 
to  have  been  221. 

It  was  not  without  satisfaction  that  I  found  these  fiicts  so  fully 
supporting  my  own  impressions.  Sporadic  cases  of  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  I  have  encountered  here  and  there  all  over  Scotland,  in 
the  sane  and  insane,  and  I  look  upon  the  five  casesout  of  the  Dumfiries 
Asylum  as  of  this  nature. 

I  would  here  again  remark,  that  the  foregoing  table,  8up]K>rted  by 
all  that  I  have  observed  myself,  goes  to  show  that  a  lunatic — be  he 
imbecile,  idiotic,  demented,  melancholic,  or  maniacal — appears  to  have 
no  predisposition  to  this  affection,  in  virtue  directly  of  his  lunacy,  in 
so  &r  at  least  as  Scotland  is  concerned. 

Assuming  that  on  the  whole  the  boundaries  which  I  have  assigned 
to  the  goitrous  district  are  correct,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that 
the  maximum  of  intensity  occurs,  as  I  have  asserted,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Nith.  In  addition  to  what  I  had  opportunities  of 
observing  myself  I  have  on  this  point  the  advantage  of  possessing  the 
opinions  of  many  of  the  resident  medical  men,  partly  through  per- 
sonal intercourse,  and  partly  by  correspondence. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Thomhill,  in  Nithsdale,  informs  me  that  in  the 
poor-house  there,  of  fourteen  females  above  the  age  of  twelve,  eight 
furnish  *'  unmistakeaUe  evidence  of  goitre^  or  more  than  one-half.  As 
is  usually  the  case,  males  ai^  less  liable  to  the  affection  than  females, 
and  accordingly  in  six  men  above  the  age  of  twelve  it  occurs  only  once^ 
and  that  not  very  distinctly.  He  further  states  it  as  his  opinion, 
''  that  about  one  woman  in  ten  is  affected  with  the  disease  in  that 
part  of  the  country."  Dr.  Gnci-son  is  substantially  of  the  same 
opinion. 

Dr.  Kay,  of  Sanquhar,  communicates  his  own  view  and  that  of 
Mr.  Laurie,  in  these  words — **  We  are  still  of  opinion  that  every  fifth 
or  sixth  female  here  has  more  or  less  of  it." 

What  I  saw  myself  led  me  to  conclusions  as  to  its  extent  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  foregoing. 

In  one  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Crichton  Royal  Institution,  Dr. 
Browne  states  that  during  the  preceding  year  not  less  than  eight  cas&s 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nith  had  been  under  observation,  in  which  goitre 
was  complicated  with  some  form  of  mental  disease. 

Dr.  Carlyle  considers  the  disease  to  be  "of  frequent  occurrence"  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Langholm ;  and  Dr.  MacLeod  writes  me,  that 
it  ''prevails  to  a  great  extent"  in  the  district  about  Hawick.  It  is 
also  very  general  about  Wanlockhead  ;  and  in  the  Castle  Douglas  and 
New  Ghalloway  districts  it  is  far  from  uncommon.  As  you  enter 
Wigton  from  Kirkcudbright,  and  procec^d  westward,  it  seems  gradually 
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to  decline  in  frequency.  Over  the  whole  district  it  prevails,  but  no- 
where does  its  force  appear  to  be  so  great  as  in  Upper  Nithsdale. 

Taking  the  accuracy  of  this  for  granted,  I  am  now  led  to  the  inter- 
esting question — Do  the  forms  of  idiocy  in  these  districts  differ  in  any 
respect  from  the  forms  which  are  found  throughout  the  rest  of  Scot- 
land? or,  more  precisely,  Does  cretinous  idiocy  appear  to  occur  in 
association  with  the  goitrous  manifestations?  It  becomes  necessary, 
however,  before  answering  this  question,  to  define  what  I  regard  as  a 
cretin. 

The  most  distinctive  characteristics  are  to  be  found  in  the  physiog* 
nomy  and  in  the  condition  of  the  skin. 

A^  regards  the  first,  the  nose  of  a  cretin,  which  is  short  and  fiat, 
is  always  depressed  and  broad  at  its  root ;  the  eyelids  are  loase  and 
fiabhy;  the  lips  thick  and  swollen;  the  general  face  prognathous;  the 
mouth  open;  the  tongue  large  and  often  protruding;  the  teeth  irre- 
gular and  decayed  ;  the  palate  high  and  narrow;  the  cheeks  and  face 
generally  full,  loose,  and  wrinkled ;  the  hair  thin,  and  in  the  adult 
often  wholly  absent  on  the  chin,  in  the  axillie,  and  on  the  pubis ; 
the  complexion  blanched,  and  the  exprassion  dujl,  heavy,  stupid,  and 
child-like. 

The  state  of  the  skin  determines  many  of  these  phys:o];uomical 
traits ;  but  further,  over  the  whole  body  the  skin  appears  to  be  too 
lAi*g6>  lying  sometimes  in  deep  folds,  having  seemingly  undergone  a 
relative  hypertrophy,  or  the  skeleton  a  relative  atrophy. 

The  head  is  small  and  retreating  anteriorly;  yet  it  has  often  a 
large  look,  and  occasionally  it  is  absolutely  large.  It  may,  however, 
be  either  small  or  large,  long  or  short,  there  being  no  constant 
character  either  as  to  form  or  size. 

The  tendency  to  general  dwarfage  is  always  present,  and  the 
members  are  usually  out  of  proportion  to  each  other,  as,  for  instance, 
a  big  foot  or  hand  on  a  short  leg  or  arm.  These  |)eculiarities  are,  of 
course,  not  equally  strong  in  every  case,  the  range  of  difference  being 
great.* 

The  mental  phenomena  are  those  of  idiocy,  but  more,  perhaps,  than 
in  any  other  form  is  it  purely  the  infant  mind — a  general  negation 
of  mind,  or  arrest  of  development,  without  distortion,  perversion,  or 
irregularity.  There  is  a  dull,  slow,  heavy,  passive,  oppressed  stupidity. 
The  extent  of  the  mental  n^ition  differs  widely,  ranging  from  imbe- 
cility to  the  most  al>solute  idiocy. 

In  part,  the  physiognomy  is  probably  referable  to  premature  synos- 
tosis of  the  occiput  to  the  sphenoid  and  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
sphenoids  to  each  other,  as  Virchow  has  pointed  out. 

As  is  well  known,  this  form  of  idiocy  occurs  with  great  frequency 
in  certain  localities,  and  such  localities,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  exist 
without  a  coincident  frequency  of  goitre.  Goitre  may,  and  often  does, 
extensively  prevail  without  cretinism,  but  not  the  latter  without  the 
former.     Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  cretinism  cannot 

•  I  think  this  is  very  much  what  wonid  answer  to  Virohow's  cretin ;  bat  it  is  giTen 
here  as  drawn  from  what  I  hare  myself  obser? ed. 
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be  regarded  merely  as  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  gottrons  in- 
flaenoe :  that  influence,  whatever  it  is,  must  be  plus  or  minus  some- 
thing beyond  mere  force,  in  order  to  induce  cretinism,  or  there  may  be 
two  distinct  though  coexisting  and  allied  influencea 

Two  things  further  must  be  borne  in  mind :  a  cretin  in  a  goitrous 
locality  is  far  from  being  himself  necessarily  goitrous,  and  again  all 
idiots  in  goitro-cretinous  localities  are  not  of  necessity  cretins.  The 
causes  of  the  general  forms  of  idiocy  exist  in  such  places,  as  else- 
where, and  their  product  is  the  same.  Cretinism  is  not  endemic 
idiocy,  but  an  endemic  form  of  idiocy.  And,  though  usually  en- 
demic, sporadic  cases  of  cretinism,  as  of  goitre,  may  occur,  and  these 
are  not  distinguishable  from  the  cretinism  of  locality,  being  identical 
with  it  in  the  characteristics  of  configuration,  physiognomy,  and 
mind,  and  therefore  as  truly  cretinism  as  sporadic  goitre  is  goitre. 

So  &r  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  these  sporadic  cases  of  cretinism 
are  few — not  in  all,  I  believe,  more  than  thirty  or  forty.  Idiots 
answering  to  the  portraiture  given  are  rarely  met,  and  I  have  found 
no  locality  in  Scotland  in  which  they  are  encountered  with  greater 
frequency  than  in  qthers.  No  local  influences,  in  short,  appear  to 
operate  in  their  production. 

The  question  which  I  proposed  is  therefore  answered  Cretinism  is 
rare  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  it  appears  to  affect  no 
district,  the  goitrous  one  of  which  I  write  being  included.  Out  of  a 
large  nimil)er  of  idiots  seen  in  the  three  south-western  counties,  only 
two  were  regarded  as  cretinous,  and  one  of  these  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
and  the  other  in  England.  Idiocy  in  the  goitrous  districts  was 
not  found  to  be  in  any  respect  modified  or  aflected,  either  as  regards 
form  or  frequency.  I  endeavoured  carefully  to  investigate  this  pointy 
and  I  feel  satisfied  that  my  conclusion  is  accurate.  I  expected  to  find 
it  otherwise.  I  thought  that  in  comparing  the  idiocy  of  this  district 
with  that  of  the  districts  to  the  North  and  East  of  Scotland,  I 
should  detect  in  the  contrast  some  cretinous  tendencies,  though  I 
might  not  find  full  cretinism.  But  it  was  not  so.  I  was  unable  to 
discover  any  difference.* 

The  cause  of  goitre  is  one  of  the  great  qtiestiones  vexatce  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  attempt  its  solution.  I  have, 
however,  collected  a  few  facts,  which  illustrate  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  its  only  Scotch  habitat,  and  which  it  may  be  well  to  put  on 
record. 

Of  late  much  has  been  said  of  the  climate  or  meteorology  of  goitrous 
districts.  This  is  but  a  renewal  of  the  attention  which  Fodei'6  gave  to 
it  in  his  classical  work  on  ci'etinism. 

As  concerns  the  county  of  Dumfries,  which  embraces  the  whole  r^on 

*  Mr.  Greetihow»  who  hms  had  lar:ge  opportonltiet  of  ttodylng  goitre  at  Segowlee,  writes 
in  the  *  Medical  Times  and  Gazette*  of  Nov.  30, 1861 » as  follows :  **  Among  all  the  goitrous 
patients  treated  hy  me,  no  cretins  were  met  with,  yet  there  are  many  in  the  country 
round.  These  persons  are  doubtless  often  goitrous,  for  they  are  exposed  to  the  same 
causes  of  goitre  as  others:  but  if  many  hundreds  of  goitrous  persons  are  brought  promis- 
cuously together  and  no  crethis  are  found  among  them,  there  is  strong  primd  JdcU  proof 
that  the  two  diseases  are  not  necessarily  connected.** 
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of  maximum  intensity,  I  am  fortanatelyable  to  give  a  minute  description 
of  some  of  the  elements  of  climate.  There  is  certaifilj  no  other  part 
of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  other  part  of 
Europe,  where,  in  the  same  number  of  square  miles,  observations  of 
rainfall  and  temperature  have  been  made  for  a  series  of  years  at  so 
many  points.  For  this  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  whose  enlightened  interest  in  agriculture  led  him  to  establish 
a  large  number  of  meteorological  stations.  He  was  ably  seconded  by 
Mr.  Stuart  of  Hillside,  Mr.  Little  of  Carlesgill,  Dr.  Russel  of  Thorn- 
hill,  and  by  the  late  Dr.  Dunbar  of  Applegarth.  I  am  indebted 
to  these  gentlemen  for  the  facts  which  I  have  brought  together  and 
arranged.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Burgess,  the  late  Secretary  of 
the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in 
procuring  information  for  me  where  blanks  occurred. 

I  shall  divide  the  stations  into  three  sets,  according  to  their  situa- 
tion in  one  or  other  of  the  three  great  valleys  formed  by  the  Nith,  the 
Annan,  and  the  Esk.  This,  which  is  the  natural  arrangement,  will 
include  at  least  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  county.  These  valleys  have 
not  the  east  and  west  direction  which  is  usual  in  Scotland.  They  run 
from  north  to  south,  aU  opening  into  the  Solway.  This  is  a  feature  of 
some  interest,  as  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds,  before  reaching 
them,  must  be  cooled  by  pa&dng  over  high  ground,  and  must  have  a 
part  of  the  nloisture  with  which  they  are  loaded,  condensed,  and  ready 
to  &11  as  rain. 

The  mean  elevation  of  the  stations  is  great,  and  in  one  case  exceeds 
that  of  any  station  in  Scotland  by  220  feet.  I  refer  to  Wanlock- 
head,  which  stands  higher  than  any  other  village  north  of  the  Tweed. 
This  elevation  of  course  is  itself  a  cause  of  an  increased  rainfall,  but 
it  h  far  from  being  sufficient  to  explain  the  excess  which  occurs  in  this 
district,  since  at  other  stations  equally  high  no  such  result  is  observed. 

The  three  following  tables  exhibit  the  mean  annual  rainfall  at 
various  stations  in  each  of  the  three  great  valleys.  The  height  of  the 
stations  above  the  sea-level  is  also  given,  and  the  number  of  years 
from  which  the  averages  are  calculated : 

Table  I. — Upper  and  Middle  NitJudale  Raitt/alL 
Station. 

Morton,  Thomhill .    . 
Durrisdeer,  School 
Closebum,  Wallacehall 
Penpont,  Manse    .    . 
Xeir,  Manse      .     .    . 
Tjnrori,  Auchenbrack 
Giencaim,  Hastingsball 
Glencairn,  Manse  .    . 
Klrkconnel,  School     . 
Sanquhar,  Crichton  ditto 
Wanlockhead    .    .    , 
Drumlanrig  .    .    .    , 


Height 

Qnantity  of  rain     No.  of  years 

above 

in  inches 

from  which  means 

sea  leveL 

per  annum. 

are  calculated. 

241 

39-9 

6 

459 

32-7 

3 

206 

31-3 

4 

195 

37-8 

5 

155 

420 

4 

629 

46-0 

5 

354 

54-5 

6 

534 

49-8 

2 

534 

41-2 

5 

499 

39-8 

4 

1564 

57-0 

4 

186 

45-6 

3 
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Table  II. — Upper  and  Middle  Annandale, 


Station. 

Hutton,  CJorrie  School  .  . 
Dryfesdale,  Lockerbie  ditto . 
Johnstone,  Goodbope  ditto  . 
Wanjphray,  ditto  .  .  .  . 
Applegarth,  Sandyholm  .  . 
Kirkpatrick-Joxta  School    . 

MofIat,Town 

Moffat,  Ewes  Water  School  . 
Kirkmichael,  School  .  .  . 
Lochmaben,  School    .    .    . 

Lower  Aknai^dale: 
Dalton,  HardgraTC     .    .    . 


Height 

above 
■ea  level 
in  feet. 

6S0 

296 

374 

317 

224 

338 

348 

549 

239 

171 


Avenge 

aonuiil 

rainfkU 

in  inches. 

47-6 
38-4 
47-3 
41-6 
340 
41-6 
43-6 
460 
37-2 
36-8 


34-2 


Station. 

Canonbie,  Woodhousdees 
Canonbie,  School  . 
Langholm,  School . 
Ewes,  School  .  . 
Carlesgill  .  .  . 
Carlesgill,  Hill- top 
Westerkirk,  School 
Eskdalemuir,  ditto 
Eskdale,  Pentop    . 


Tabus  IIL—Eskdale. 

Height  Average 

above  annual 

sea  level  fall  of  rain 

in  feet.  In  inchen. 

120  ...  37-8 

140  ...  34-2 

270  ...  42-8 

407  ...  45-2 

370  ...  55-6 

1164  ...  53-8 

420  ...  48-2 

612  ...  621 

2268  ...  670 


Ko.  of  yean 

from  which 

foregoing  averages 

are  calculated. 

3 
3 
3 
3 
...  24 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 


Ko.  of  years 

from  which 

foregoing  averags 

is  cslc«lat<iri. 

...       18 

5 

5 

5 
...      17 

4 

6 

6 

4 


The  difference  which  occasionally  exists  between  two  near  stations 
probably  originates  in  some  peculiarity  in  the  position  of  the  instru- 
ments. The  general  teaching  of  the  table,  however,  is  clear,  and  is 
not  affected  by  such  differences.  That  much  rain  falls  in  the  district 
is  an  unavoidable  conclusion,  and  that  more  falls  in  it  than  in  any 
other  district  of  Scotland  is  rendered  equally  clear  by  the  following 
table: 

EAUfPALL  OF  Scotland. 


Mean  of  four  years  from  1866  to  1869. 


No.  of 
ttations. 

North  District     ....  7 

East  ditto 31 

South  ditto 18 

West  ditto 10 

All  Scotland 66 


Average  height 

of  station! 
above  sea  leveL 
62 
261 
678 
314 
314 


Average 
rainfall 
in  inches. 

38-6 

28-7 

471 

46-6 

37-7 


It  thus  appears  that  the  mean  annual  rainfall  in  the  eighteen 
southern  stations,  which  are  all  in  Dumfriesshire^  exceeds  that  for  all 
Scotland  by  ten  inches,  and  by  two  inches  exceeds  that  of  the  pro- 
verbially rainy  west.     Mr.  Stewart^  of  Hillside,  says  that  the  fidl  of 
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rain  on  the  east  aide  of  Scotland  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  that 
which  &Jls  in  the  upper  districts  of  DuroMesshire,  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  what  &lls  on  the  sea  coast  of  thcU  county. 

In  every  sense  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  wettest  district  of  our 
country,  for  not  only  does  more  rain  Ml,  as  has  just  been  shown, 
but  it  also  &lls  on  a  greater  number  of  days.  Eain  &lls  on  an  average 
in  Scotland  on  161*5  days  during  the  year,  while  at  Oarlesgill,  370 
feet  above  sea-level,  the  mean  of  nine  years  gives  194  days,  and  in 
1857  the  number  rose  to  201.  At  Applegarth,  again,  a  mean  of 
twenty-four  years  shows  188;  and  even  at  Dumfries,  at  the  sea-level 
and  clear  of  the  dale,  an  average  of  six  years  gives  no  less  than  189. 
At  the  last  place,  it  occasionally  greatly  exceeds  the  average;  in 
1849  rising  to  203,  and  in  1850  to  209,  which  last  represents 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  year.  It  is,  in  fistct,  the  great  rainfall  which 
makes  the  upper  pai*ts  of  these  three  valleys  better  for  grass  and  green 
crops  than  for  corn.  In  Eskdale,  wheat  is  not  at  all  cultivated,  and 
in  all  three  oats  are  the  favourite  crop.  Temperature,  of  course,  has 
also  to  do  with  this,  and  to  it  we  shall  now  direct  attention. 

The  two  following  tables  (Y.  and  YL)  exhibit  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  Upper  and  Middle  Nithsdale  and  Annandale,  and  embrace 
observations  from  eighteen  stations  : 

Table  N, —Middle  and  Upper  Nithsdale. 

Elevation  Mean              No.  of  yean 

abore  o*om«„  annnal              IVom  which 

sea.  otauon.  ^^^p                means  are 

Feet.  o                   calculated. 

186  ...    Drumlanrig 470  ...        4 

244  ...     Morton  Thomhill 44*8  ...         1 

155  ...     Eeir,  Manse :  45*5  ...         1 

629  ...    Tynron,  Auchenbrack 44*7  ...        1 

854  ...  Giencaini,  Hastingshall    ....  43*8  ...        1 

534  ...     Kirkconnel,  School 42-3  ...        2 

499  ...  Sanquhar,  Chrichton  ditto     .    .     .  46-8  ...        3 

1664  ...    Wanlockhead 40  6  ...        1 

Average     ....      44*9 

Table  YL.—Upper  and  Middle  Annandale. 

No.  of  years 

Above                                 at.H^n.  ^^^              from  which 

•ealerel.                                oiauons.  tempe-               means  are 

Feet.  o                   caloalated. 

680     ...  Hutton,  Corrie  School 42-6  ...        2 

296     ...  Dryfesdale,  Lockerbie  ditto    .    .    .  459  ...        2 

374    ...  Johnstone,  Goodhope  ditto      .    .    .  428  ...        2 

317     ...  Wamphray  School 43*7  ...        2 

224     ...  Applegarth,  Manse 463  ...      30 

338     ...  Kirkpatrick-JuxU  School  .    .    .    .  46*5  ...        3 

848     ...  Moffat  Town 450  ...        1 

549     ...  Ditto,  Ewes  Water  School      .    .    .  430  ...        2 

239     ...  Kirkmichael,  School 45-3  ...        1 

171     ...  Lochmaben,  ditto 450  ...        2 

Average     ....      45*6 
58-xxix.  '15 
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From  these  tables  it  appesrs  that  the  mean  temperature  for  the  twe 
districts  is  45^*2,  or  nearly  two  degrees  below  that  for  all  Scotland, 
which  is  47^*0.  There  is  perhaps  no  large  tract  of  land  in  Scotland  of 
eqnal  average  elevation  with  that  whose  climate  I  am  describing,  and 
this,  I  donbt  not,  accounts  for  much  of  this  difference;  but  it  does 
not  explain  all,  since  there  still  remaiDs  a  difference  in  the  same 
direction  after  the  correction  (or  elevation  has  been  applied.  Latitude^ 
again,  ought  to  give  an  opposite  result;  yet,  in  fiict,  though  it  is  the 
south  district  of  Scotland,  it  has  a  temperature  below  the  mean  for  the 
whole  country,  and  below  that  of  many  stations  in  the  £ur  north. 
Elevation,  distance  from  the  sea,  and  local  j>eouliaaitie8  or  oonfigtvror 
tiorhf  probably  unite  in  producing  the  effect.  The  range  between  sum- 
mer and  winter  temperatures  ought  to  be  reduoed  by  the  greater 
general  elevation  of  the  stations^  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case.  An  examination  ci  the  various  documents  condensed 
into  the  two  short  tables  which  precede  these  remarks^  shows  a  sum* 
m&c  temperature  above  and  a  winter  temperature  below  the  average 
for  the  whole  countiy. 

I  have  no  materials  for  the  examination  of  the  other  elements  of 
climate,  but  it  is  clear  that  both  rain&U  aod  temperature  are  out  of 
rule  and  exceptional.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  regard  or  do  not  regard  this  as  in  any  way  the  cause  of  goitre. 
A  disease  prevails  here  which  does  not  prevail  ehjewhere  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  what  other  conditions  are 
found  which  are  not  found  elsewhere.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
correct  procedure.  No  effort  is  at  present  to  be  made  to  establish  a 
connexion  or  dependence  between  the  one  and  any  other  or  aU  other 
peculiarities  which  may  be  discovered.  The  fsusts,  however,  may  yet 
become  available  for  such  a  purpose,  and  are  therefore  of  interest  and 
importance. 

On  another  point,  the  quality  of  the  waters  used  by  the  people 
loses,  I  have  some  remarks  to  o£fer. 
r  absence  of  iodine  in  such  waters,  notwithstanding 
nd  others  have  written  on  the  subject,  I  did  not 
nine,  as  I  regarded  the  researches  of  Dr.  Stevenson 
ive  as  to  the  uselessness  of  such  an  inquiry, 
quantities  has  been  so  often  charged  with  causing 
kt  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  determining  its 
1  of  the  waters  used  by  the  people  of  Upper  Niths- 
lindly  done  for  me  by  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  and 
McHattie.  The  specimens  were  selected  by  Drs. 
s,  and  are  all  said  to  be  largely  used  by  the  inhabi- 
the  results  of  the  analyses  in  a  tabular  form  : 
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Table  \JI,~^Fartial  AmUym  of  some  of  the  Brinkina  and  Cooking  Waters 
0/  tfpper  Nitksdale. 

Solid  matter. 


-;} 


33-44 


30-40 


Beeidne  in 
one  Imperial 
gallon. 
I.  Water   from   Doctor's    pump, 
Sanquhar.    Much  used.    Con- 
sidered harder  than  V. 
n.  Water   from    Crichton    School  \ 
pump,  Sanquhar,    Much  used  I, 
DV  the  school    clfildren  and  [ ' 
others.    Considered  veir  hard  j 

III.  Spring  water   from  neighbour- ) 

hood   of   Thomhill.      Much  >  32*80 
used  by  the  people  generally  ) 

IV.  Water  from  Oueeusberry-square  \ 

well,  Sanquhar,  which  the  chil- 
dren   attending    the   paris^  1-14*24 
school  drink.    Used  by  the  I 
inhabitants  of  the  district      .  j 
V.  Town-foot     Dump,     Sanquhar.  \ 

Much  useo,  and  considered  >  1 1*36 
the  pure  and  good    .    .    .    .  ) 
VI.  Water  from  Kirk  Sykes,  San-\ 
quhar.    Considered  to  be  soft, 
and  much  used.      It  issues 
from  St.  Bride's  WeU,  and  Vll-20 
flows  through  some  meadow 
land  to  the  place  from  which 
it  is  taken  for  use    .... 


Lime,  esti- 
mated as 
carbonate. 

14-08     . 


1008 


7-52 


5-60 


4-16 


416 


Magnesia. 

C  Very  decided 
(.    amount. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 

'  Consider- 
able, but 
smaller  than 

i  1,  2,  3,  &  7. 

Ditto. 


{Very  decided 
amount. 


Vn.  Well  water,  Thomhill.    Largely  ) 
used  by  the  inhabitants     .    . ) 


8-80 


vni. 


Chalybeate    spring,    Sanquhar. )  n  4.71 
(Analysis  by  Dr.  Penney)       .  J 


3*62 


5-65 


i  Consider- 
able, but 
smaller  than 
1,  2,  3. 
r  Carbonate  0. 
,  <  magnesia, 
(0-65, 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  lime  is  preseut  in  large  quantities 
in  several  of  these  waters,  but  in  the  majority  the  amount  is  not 
excessive.  I  know  many  waters,  however,  much  richer  in  lime  than 
the  richest  of  these,  and  which  are  habitually  used,  yet  never  give 
goitre  as  a  result.  Of  one  I  subjoin  an  analysis  which  shows  more 
lime  by  75  per  cent,  than  any  of  the  Nithsdale  waters : 


Table  VIII, 


Solid  matter. 


Residue  in  Total  lime, 

one  imperial  eetimated  as              Magnesia, 

gallon.  carbonate, 
Water  from  a  well  much  used  by  ) 

the  inhabitants  of  a  district  >  32  64  ..,    24-33     ...    Considerable, 
where  goitre  is  unknown   «    , ; 
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These  insults  give  support  to  the  increasing  distrust  in  the  lime  theory. 
All  the  specimens  contain  considerable  quantities  of  magnesia,  as  also 
does  the  water  of  Table  YIII.  Numerous  writers  have  attributed  the 
evil  to  the  presence  of  this  bodj  alone  or  along  with  lime.  Grange 
and  Bouchardat  have  written  strongly  in  support  of  this  view.  Re- 
cently, however,  during  the  march  of  the  French  army  through  Lorn- 
1  ardy,  an  analysis  wafi  made  at  Milan  of  thiHy  specimens  of  waters 
from  goitrous  districts,  and  in  all  there  was  a  total  absence  of  mag- 
ue}^ia.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  it  may  exist  without  goitre,  or  be 
absent  with  it,  and  consequently  that  there  is  no  necessary  relation 
between  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  and*  the  presence  or  absence 
of  magnesia  in  the  water.  No  decided  peculiarities,  in  short,  have 
been  detected  in  the  waters  of  this  district,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  more  extended  researches  would  give  the  same  negative  results. 

The  physical  configuration  of  the  locality  also  deserves  notice.  The 
great  valleys  of  Scotland,  as  a  rule,  run  from  east  to  west,  or  vicever^df 
but  here  the  three  great  dales  run  from  north  to  south.  One  effect  of 
this,  as  has  been  already  shown,  is  an  increase  of  the  rainfall;  another 
is  a  late  sunrise  and  an  eariy  sunset,  and  a  consequent  curtailment  of 
light.  The  valleys,  however,  are  neither  narrow  nor  confined,  and  Upper 
Nithsdale  in  particular,  at  two  or  three  points,  widens  into  circular 
basins,  without  any  seeming  inlet  or  outlet.  Sanquhar  is  situated  in 
one  of  these,  and  in  the  other,  Closebum  and  Morton.  Prof.  Jamie- 
son  draws  attention  to  this  feature  as  one  of  interest.  He  states  that 
the  same  thing  is  to  be  seen  in  Strathdon,*  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Khine,  Danube,  and  Elbe.  There  certainly  is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  Upper  Strathdon,  some  of  the  expansions  of  the  vaDeys  of 
the  three  Continental  rivers,  and  the  valleys  or  basins  of  Sanquhar, 
Oloseburn,  and  Annan. 

"  The  sides  of  the  valleys  are  generally  smooth  and  covered  with 
vegetation,**  and  their  "  bottoms  are  usually  covered  by  alluvial,  or 
water- worn  land.''t 

After  leaving  the  shores  of  the  Solway,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
county  is  composed  of  transition  rocks,  chiefly  greywacke  and  grey- 
wacke  slate,  but  also,  here  and  there,  a  flinty  date,  alum  slate,  and 
transition  greenstone.  On  looking  at  NichoU's  or  Knap's  *  Qeological 
Map  of  Scotland,'  this  is  at  once  seen.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  tract  of 
country  in  Scotland  at  all  of  the  same  magnitude  consisting  of  this 
formation. 

Upon  these  rocks  as  a  basis,  we  find  at  various  points  the  ''  inde- 
pendent coal  formation,"  as  at  Kirkconnel,  Sanquhar,  Closebum,  White- 
hill,  Comock-muir,  Chapelhill  near  Mofi&t,  &c.X 

This  formation  occurs  at  various  points  along  each  of  the  three 
valleys.      It  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the 

*  I  have  made  carefti]  inquiries  as  to  the  existence  of  goitre  in  Strathdon.  Onlj  two 
cases  were  heard  of:  one-lai^ge  and  of  long  standing,  and  the  other  donbtAiL  All  unite  in 
pronouncing  the  disease  a  very  rare  one  in  that  locality. 

t  Jamie«on*s  Geology  of  Dumfries,  pp.  12  and  18. 

i  This  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  of  the  geological  features  of  the  country  is 
confined  chiefly  to  thoie  parts  of  it  which  are  removed  somewhat  £h>m  the  Solway. 
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Valley  of  Sanquhar  and  Kirkoonnel^  resting  there  as  elsewhere  on 
transition  rocks.  Good  coal,  a  continuation  of  the  Ayrshire  bed,  is 
worked  above  Kirkconnel,  but  nowhere  below  that.  The  sandstone 
(new)  at  Sanquhar  is  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  but  lower  down  in  the 
Closebum  valley  it  becomes  a  reddish  brown.  At  Closeburu  and 
Barjarg,  stratified  limestone,  belonging  to  the  same  formation,  is  largely 
worked.  Lower  down  still,  towards  Dumfries,  the  sandstone  retains 
its  darker  colour. 

Patches  of  the  same  formation  occur  along  the  vale  of  the  Annan, 
as  near  Lochmaben,  at  Rotchel  in  St.  Mungo,  &c.  In  the  lower  part 
of  this  valley,  at  Ecclefechan  and  Kellh^,  the  same  limestone 
appears  as  at  Closebum  and  Baijarg.  No  coal  is  found  in  Annandale, 
though  often  looked  for. 

Eskdale,  as  far  down  as  Langholm,  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
transition  rock.  Below  that  the  more  recent  formation  appcai-s,  with 
a  whitish  sandstone  and  a  bluish  grey  limestone. 

For  this  very  brief  notice  of  the  geological  peculiarities  of  Dumfries, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  works  of  Professor  Jamieson  and  NicholL  Its 
general  accuracy  I  had  an  opportunity  of  confirming  by  personal 
observation. 

Kombst  regards  the  inhabitants  as  Pictish  Scandinavian,  exactly 
the  same  race  as  the  people  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and 
differing,  therefore,  from  the  rest  of  Scotland.  Whether  he  is  or  is  not 
correct  in  this  I  am  unable  to  say,  nor  do  I  think  it  of  much  impor- 
tance. It  is  of  im|>ortance,  however,  to  know  that,  as  a  people,  they 
are  intelligent,  energetic,  and  generally  well-doing  and  prosperous. 
They  are  tall,  active,  and  well-made.  Physical  deformity  or  defect 
is  not  frequent  Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment,  but  weaving 
is  largely  carried  on  in  Sanquhar,  and  there  is  a  mining  popu- 
lation at  Kirkconnell  and  Wanlockhead,  while  professions  and  trades 
have  their  usual  number  of  followers.  The  dwellings  in  general  are 
good  and  sufiicient.  Those  of  the  poorest  are  greatly  superior  to  the 
houses  occupied  by  the  same  class  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  north-west.  As  a  rule,  the  people  appear  to  be  comfoi't- 
ably  and  warmly  clothed,  and  without  any  peculiarity  of  costume. 
Their  eating  and  drinking  differ  in  no  respect  from  what  is  usual  iu 
other  parts  of  our  country. 

Ague  is  not  now  known  in  the  district.  The  people  die  of  the 
same  diseases  there  as  elsewhere  in  Scotland. 

The  pathogeny  of  the  district,  however,  is  distinguished  by  another 
peculiarity  in  addition  to  the  goitrous  one,  and  in  this  respect  also 
it  stands  alone  in  Scotland. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  by  Boudin,*  whom  nothing 
seems  to  escape,  and  who  says,  "  II  r^gne,  ou  il  a  r^gn6  autrefois  eii 
Ecosse,  et  notamment  dans  les  comt6s  d'Ayr,  de  Galloway,  et  de  Dum- 
fries, une  maladie  sp^ale,  offirant  des  ancdogies  avec  le  pian,  et  d^crite 
par  les  auteurs  sous  le  nom  de  mbbens,  ou  siwem^  I  afterwards  saw 
the  following  remark  by  Mr.  Joseph  Duncan,  in  the  *  New  Statistical 

•  O^.  M^  torn.  iL  p.  702. 
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Acoonnt,"*  ''Sibbens,  a  disease  almost  peculiar  to  Dnmfriesshire, 
Gkdioway,  and  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland,  is  of  freqnent  occurrence 
here  among  the  dissipated  and  squalid.'*  This  refers  to  the  parish  of 
Dumfries.  In  1754,  OUchrist  wrote  a  paper  on  it,  in  the  'Physical 
and  Literary  Essays  of  Edinburgh ;'  and  Dr.  Hill,  of  DumirieB,  in 
1772,  wrote  a  small  treatise,  which  I  have  seen,  entitled  '  Observations 
on  Sibben&'  I  believe  Dr.  Wells  also  wrote  on  the  Tawi,  an  analogous 
affection,  as  occurring  at  Cumnock.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  then,  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  former  times,  and  I  was  assured  by 
various  medical  men  that  it  still  exists,  though  it  is  now  not  common. 
No  case  happened  to  come  under  my  notice.  That  it  is  infectious  all 
neem  to  admit,  but  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  real 
nature.  Bellf  and  Swediaur  J  regard  it  as  a  variety  of  the  venereal 
disease,  and  so  do  many  others;  but  the  difference  appears  to  be  in 
some  points  well  marked,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  mode  of  propagation ; 
and  Dr.  Adams,  a  good  authority,  regards  it  as  the  result  of  a  poison 
sui  generis.^  Its  presence  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  and  in  that  pert 
only,  which  is  the  territory  of  goitre  I  regard  as  accidental,  and  I  am 
not  able  to  see  any  connexion  between  the  two  diseases^  nor  do  I  think 
it  probable  that  any  such  connexion  exists. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  few  facts  illustrative  of  the 
natural  history  of  goitre  as  it  occurs  in  Scotland,  and  I  shall  give 
them  without  any  comparison  with  what  has  been  found  in  other 
countries,  beyond  the  general  remark  that  such  a  comparison  would 
have  exhibited  no  striking  points  of  dififerenoe. 

The  goitres  which  present  themselves  in  Scotland  sddom  assume 
an  aggravated  form,  but  occasionally  they  do  so;  and  I  heard  of  three 
or  four  deaths  attributed  to  this  disease.  In  the  lai^gest  which  I  bad 
an  opportunity  of  seeing,  the  gland  was  increased  to  the  size  of  two 
oranges.  Usually,  however,  the  swelling  is  not  equal  to  one  orange. 
When  this  embraces  the  three  lobes  it  does  not  cause  inconvenience, 
and  when  the  patient  is  in  good  condition  the  disfigurement  is  slight. 
Medical  advice  in  such  cases  is  rarely  asked.  When  it  is  applied  for, 
the  preparations  of  iodine,  externally  and  internally,  are  prescribed, 
and  generally  with  good  results.  My  attention  was  frequently  called 
to  what  appeared  to  be  an  abnormal  liability  to  iodism  on  the  part  of 
patients  in  the  goitrous  district.  I  felt  inclined,  however,  to  attribute 
this  to  overdosing  by  those  who,  in  their  haste  tobe  well,  had  exceeded 
the  orders  of  their  advisers. 

The  female  sex  is  much  more  liable  to  bronchocele  than  the  male. 
This  important  fact,  I  think,  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  goitre.  In  Scotland,  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of 
ail  cases  will  be  found  to  be  women.  It  seldom  appears  before  the 
approach  of  puberty;  but  I  was  assured,  on  competent  and  trust- 
worthy authority,  that  cases  of  congenital  goitre  are  occasionally 
encountered.     Such,  undoubtedly,  is  the  £etct  in  the  Swiss  valleys. 

•  Vol.lr.  p.  «.     1845. 

t  Treatbe  on  OoDorrhom  Virulenta  and  Lues  Yenerea,  vol.  il.  p.  294. 

t  Practical  Observations  on  the  more  Obstinate  Yenereal  Complaints,  p.  175. 

i  Whitehead  on  Hereditary  Diseases,  p.  65. 
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In  nearly  all  the  cases  which  I  saw,  the  right  lobe  was  more  en- 
larged than  the  left.  In  verj  many  it  alone  was  affected.  In  no  case 
was  the  left  lobe  either  larger  than  the  right,  or  alone  the  subject  of 
the  disease. 

The  size  of  the  tumour  fluctuates  considerably,  and  sometimes 
periodically,  either  with  the  seasons  or  with  some  physiological  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  Spring  appears  to  be  the  season  of  maximum 
size.  During  the  period  of  menstruation  there  is  often  a  temporary 
increase,  which  is  said  to  be  still  more  marked  daring  pregnancy  and 
lactation. 

I  had  sufficient  evidence  that  no  class  of  society  in  the  district  has 
an  immunity;  that  there  does  not  exist,  even,  a  difference  in  the 
degree  of  liability,  I  heard  often  asserted. 

The  majority  of  the  cases  which  I  saw  were  in  young  women  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  years  old.  Most  of  these  w^e  stout,  clear  com- 
pJexioned,  well  made,  and  healthy-looking.  Its  origin  did  not  appear 
to  be  associated  with  impairment  of  the  general  health ;  but  when  it 
bad  lasted  long,  and  resisted  trecUmerU,  I  observed  slight  emaciation, 
or  rather  a  departure  from  embonpoint,  a  sallowness  of  complexion, 
amd  a  dryness  and  roughness  of  the  skin.  Dyspepsia,  too,  was  in 
sach  cases  often  complained  of  I  saw  this  so  frequently  as  to  make 
me  regard  it  as  nearly  constant.  The  sufferers^  however,  generally 
blamed  the  iodine  and  not  the  goitre. 

I  heard  of  several  persons  who  had  apparently  acquired  the  disease 
by  coming  to  reside  in  the  locality,  and  of  others  who,  when  labouring 
under  it,  had  obtained  a  cure  singly  by  going  to  live  in  a  county 
where  the  affection  was  unknown.  Thef»  cases,  however,  were  not 
seen ;  but  I  did  see  two  or  three  females,  who  had  left  Nitbsdale  with 
goitres,  and  had  resided  for  years  in  Fi£aBhiro  and  elsewhere,  and  who 
had  returned  in  no  d^ree  improved. 

More  instances  were  seen  in  the  viUages  than  in  the  wide-spread 
rural  or  agricultural  population ;  but  not  more  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  This  impression  was  confirmed  by  those 
who  had  more  accurate  and  more  extensive  local  information  than 
myself. 

Art.  V. 

The  Influence  of  Mereury  upon  the  Urine,    By  Edward  B.  Harvey, 
M.A.,  M.B.  Oxford. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of  determining 
what  effect,  if  any,  the  administration  of  mercury  had  upon  the  secre- 
tion of  urine  among  the  lower  animals.  In  spite  of  the  numerous 
experiments  that  have  been  carried  out,  the  action  of  mercury  upon 
the  body  remains  sufficiently  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  make  further 
observations  desirable,  and  although  experiments  upon  animals  are  open 
to  the  objection  that  the  results  arrived  at  lead  to  no  certain  conclusion 
as  to  the  effect  the  same  course  of  treatm^t  would  exercise  upon  man, 
yeti  from  the  feet  that  mercury  produces  certain  effects  common  to 
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man  and  the  lower  animals — euch,  for  example^  as  salivation  and 
ulceration  of  the  mouth — it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  in  the  case  of  this 
drug,  experiments  upon  animals  are  likely  to  be  of  value  to  the  phy- 
sician, and  are  certainly  worthy  of  his  attention. 

To  obtain  the  urine  voided,  a  cage  was  constructed  three  feet  long, 
two  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  high.  The  sides  and  top  were 
of  wood,  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  for  twenty  inches  being  lined  with 
zinc,  and  the  upper  part  and  roo(  which  was  attached  by  hinges,  were 
formed  of  wooden  bars  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  to  admit  air  and  day- 
light. The  bottom  was  of  the  same  material  as  the  zinc  sides,  to 
which  it  was  united,  and  was  shaped  like  a  kitchen  dripping-pan,  so 
that  all  the  urine  flowed  into  a  well,  the  well  being  perforated  with 
small  holes,  and  so  fiststened  as  to  be  easily  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing.  Within  the  cage  was  placed  a  false  bottom  of  strong 
galvanized  iron  wire  sufficiently  removed  from  the  sides  and  bottom  to 
permit  of  no  hindrance  in  the  flow  of  urine.  This,  like  the  well,  was 
daily  removed  and  cleaned.  Upon  it  the  animal  lived.  The  cage  thus 
oonstructed  was  placed  upon  a  four-legged  stand,  which  allowed  a 
bottle  with  a  funnel  to  stand  beneath  the  well  and  receive  the  urine  as 
it  ran  from  the  cage.  To  keep  the  cage  quite  clean,  and  so  prevent 
any  decomposition  of  the  urine,  it  was  daily  washed  with  buckets  of 
water,  and  occasionally  with  a  dilute  solution  of  acetic  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  Toung  dogs  and  puppies  were  used  in  preference  to  older 
animals,  on  acooimt  of  the  readiness  with  which  they  submit  to  con- 
finement. 

On  November  1st,  1860,  a  pappy  Ave  months  old  was  placed  in 
the  cage  and  fed  daily  upon  six  ounces  of  paunch  as  sold  at  the  dog's- 
meat  shops,  with  half  a  pint  of  water.  The  whole  of  the  urine  parsed 
every  twenty-four  hours  was  measured,  its  specific  gravity  taken,  and 
the  urea,  phosphoric  acid,  and  entire  ash  were  estimated.  The  urea 
was  determined  by  Liebig's  standard  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  mercuiy; 
the  phosphoric  acid  by  Dr.  Benoe  Jones's  method  with  chloride  of 
calcium  and  ammonia.  The  gramme  measure  was  used  throughout  the 
experiments. 

Table  I.  shows  the  amount  of  urine,  Ac,  passed  each  day  for  ^ve 
days  by  the  puppy,  and  the  average  daily  quantity  has  been  (^culated 
and  is  placed  on  the  last  line  of  the  table.  The  same  plan  is  adhered 
to  throughout  the  tables. 


Date. 


Table  I. — TAe  Amount  of  Urine,  and  of  certain  of  Hi  Contents,  passed  daily  hy 
a  Puppy  five  months  old. 

Speoiflo 
gravity, 

1040 
1040  . 
1036  . 
1035  . 
1060  , 


Nov. 


1st  to  2nd 
2nd  to  3rd 
8rd  to  4th 
4th  to  6th 
6th  to  6th 


Urine. 
Orammee. 

233-250  , 

201-480  , 

435-400  . 

435-400  . 

162-340  . 


Urea. 
Grammee. 

..  12-100  . 

.  10-450  . 

.  20'950  . 

.  20-950  . 

.     8-660  . 


Ash. 
Grammes. 

.  2-275  . 
.  0-940  . 
.  2-138  . 
.  2-131  . 
.  2-974  . 


Entire 
Phoepliaiee. 
Grammef. 
..  0-490 
..  0-306 
..  0-331 
,.  0-330 
,.  0-180 


Average  daily  amoont    293*674  ...  1040  ...  14*622  ...  2*092  ...  0328 
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From  November  6th  to  9th,  the  puppy  being  fed  as  before,  took 
daily  two  and  a  half  grains  of  blue  pHl.  On  the  9th  the  mouth  was 
ulcerated,  and  the  dog  was  removed  from  the  cage.  He  died  on 
the  10th. 

Table  U. — The  Amount  of  Urine  and  of  certain  of  its  Contents  passed  daily  by 
the  same  Pnppy  as  in  Table  /.,  when  under  Mercury. 
^.  Urine.  SpecUlc        Ure«.  Ash.       p^SS?*- 

^**-  Gnunmes.      gravity.     Gnunmet.      Grammes,  ^J^meS!' 

Nov.  eth  to  7th  .  .  233-250  ...  1050  ...  13130  ...  3*571  ...  0169 
„  7th  to  8th  .  .  149-280  ...  1044  ...  8190  ...  1900  ...  0143 
„    8th  to  9th    .    .    149-280  ...  1044  ...    8-190  ...  1*879  ...  0137 


Average  daily  amount    177*270  ...  1046  ...    9*837  ...  2450  ...  0150 

Judging  from  the  large  quantities  of  blue  pill  that  were  taken 
without  detriment  by  other  dogs,  it  is  probable  that  the  illness  of  this 
puppy,  due  to  other  causes  than  the  mercury,  operated  upon  the 
urine,  and  produced  the  great  diminution  in  quantity,  as  well  as  in 
the  amount  of  urea  and  phosphates,  that  is  to  be  observed.  By  them- 
selves the  experiments  are  consequently  of  little  value,  but  they 
become  interesting  when  compared  with  subsequent  results. 

On  November  9th  a  young  dog  was  placed  in  the  cage,  and  fed 
daily  for  seven  days  upon  twelve  ounces  of  paunch  with  half  a  pint  of 
water.     The  results  are  stated  in  Table  III. 

Table  in, — The  Amount  of  Urine,  and  of  certain  of  its  Contents,  passed 
daily  by  a  Young  Dog, 

T.  .  Urine.         Speciflo        Urea.  A«h.       pu?,"?^ 

^^'  Grmmmes.       gravity.     Gnmmes.      ©"WMn**- ^iJ^mST' 

Nov.  9th  to  10th  .  .  174-570  ...  1046  ...  11700  ...  2*456  ...  0396 

„  10th  to  11th  .  .  220-300  ...  1042  ...  13576  ...  2677  ...  0390 

„  ]lthtol2th  .  .  269-000  ...  1034  ...  15*200  ...  1542  ...  0*386 

„  12th  to  13th  .  .  115*651  ...  1056  ...  10*438  ...  1*860  ...  0*395 

„  13th  to  14th  .  .  216-726  ...  1042  ...  13  609  ...  1*945  ...  0360 

„  14th to  15th  .  .  202-060  ...  1042  ...  13000  ...  1963  ...  0*366 

„  15th  to  16th  .  .  224000  ...  1040  ...  13*510  ...  2*620  ...  0*394 


Average  daUy  amount    203*187  ...  1043  ...  13000  ...  2*152  ...  0*384 

From  November  16th  to  30th  the  dog  was  kept  on  the  same  diet, 
and  took  daily  doses  of  blue  pill,  beginning  with  two  grains  and  a  half, 
which  were  gradually  increased  to  fifteen  grains.  In  the  fortnight  he 
swallowed  exactly  one  hundred  graina  Beyond  a  slight  tendency  on 
two  days  to  diarrhoea,  the  animal  was  in  perfect  health,  always  hungry 
and  lively.  Mercury  was  found  in  abundance  in  the  feces.  Table  lY. 
shows  the  results. 
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Table  IV.— jTA^  Amcmni  of  Urine,  and  of  certain  of  iU  QmUnit,  passed  daily 

by  the  same  Young  Dog  as  in  Table  III,,  under  Mercury. 

«     .-  ,,  A  u  Entire 

Speciflo  — 

grmvitj. 
.  1040  . 


Date. 


Not. 


16thtol7ih  . 
17th  to  18th  . 
18th  to  19th 
19th  to  20th 
20th  to  21st  . 
2l8t  to  22nd 
22iid  to  23rd , 
23rd  to  24th  , 
24th  to  25th  , 
25th  to  26th  , 
26th  to  27th 
«7th  to  28th  . 
28th  to  29th  . 
2dth  to  30th 


Urine. 
Gnunmet. 

212-500  . 

212-500  . 
,  212-500  . 
,  311-000  . 

311000  . 

124-400  . 

155-500  . 

183-970  . 
.  283000  . 
.  283-000  . 
.  171050  . 

171-050  , 

171050  . 
,  171050  , 


1040 
1040 
1030 
1030 
1050 
1045 
1043 
1040 
1040 
1056 
1054 
1048 
1048 


Urea. 
Grmmmee. 

.  11-650  . 
.  11-650  . 
.  11-650  . 
.  14-290  . 
.  14-290  . 
.  9-300  . 
.  10700  . 
.  13183  . 
.  17-560  . 
.  17-560  . 
.  12-970  . 
.  12-955  . 
.  11-463  . 
,  11-469  , 


Grammes. 

.  1-892  . 

.  1-392  .. 

.  1-392  . 

.  1-824  . 

.  1-824  .. 

.  0932  . 

.  0-932  . 

.  1-600  . 

.  1-936  . 

.  1-936  ., 

.  1-563  . 

.  1-568  ., 

.  1-374  .. 

.  1-374  . 


Fhoephatei. 


0-363 
0-375 
0-350 
0-388 
0-388 
0-057 
0060 
0-114 
0-218 
0-218 
0-039 
0-039 
0178 
0178 


Average daHy amount.  212390  ...  1043  ...  12906  ...  1'502  ...  0*212 

Hence  it  appears  that  while  the  dog  was  under  mercury  the  amount 
of  urine  and  urea  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  it  was  before 
the  administration  of  that  drug;  the  ash  was  diminished  40  per  cent., 
and  of  the  ash  the  phosphates  showed  a  still  greater  decrease. 

On  December  7th,  1860,  a  puppy  was  placed  in  the  cage,  and  fed 
daily  for  eleven  days  upon  twelve  ounces  of  paunch  and  hiJf  a  pint  of 
milk.  On  December  11  th,  in  addition  to  his  food,  he  took  one  drachm 
of  the  pharmacopoeia  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  which  the  next 
day  was  increased  to  one  drachm  and  a  half  On  the  three  following 
days  (20th,  21st,  and  22nd)  two  drachms  were  taken  daily;  slight 
diarrhoea  then  occurred,  and  the  dose  was  reduced  to  one  drachm. 
With  the  exception  of  the  diarrhoea,  the  animal  was  in  good  healtL 
The  urine,  finom  Deoember  7th  to  24th,  was  examined  each  day, 
except  on  December  14th  and  15th.  The  results  are  stated  in 
Tables  V.  and  VL 

Tablb  y,^The  Amount  of  Urine,  emd  ofeeriain  of  its  Contents,  passed 
daily  by  a  Puppy  six  months  old. 


Dec. 


Date. 

7thto8tii. 
8th to  9th. 
9th  to  10th 
10th  to  11th  . 
11th  to  12th  , 
12th  to  13th  . 
15th  to  16th 
16th  to  17th. 
17th  to  18th 


Urine. 
GraoHnea. 

681-900 
531-900 
322-800 
322-800 
155009 
435-410 
394-330 
410-520 
438-511 


Average  daily  amount .    393'687 


Spedflo 
graTlty. 

.,  1032 

..  1032 

.,  1024 

„  1024 

..  1027 

..  1020 

..  1028 

..  1029 

..  1022 

..  1026 


Urea. 
Grammes. 

...  9-460 

...  9-460  . 

...  5-750  . 

...  5-750  . 

...  5-460  , 

,..  7-100  . 
...13-470 

...13-680  , 

...  6-500  . 


Ash. 
Grammes. 

.,  4-305  . 

..  4-305  . 

..  2-591  . 

..  2-590  . 

..  2-419  . 

..  1-509  . 

..1-370  . 

..  1-340  . 

..  1-350  . 


Entire 
Phosphates. 
Grammes. 
..  0-254 
..  0-252 
..  0343 
..  0-295 
..  0-508 
..  0-238 
..  0-212 
..  0-215 
..  0-343 


8-515  ...  2-420  ...  0-296 
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Table  VI. — The  Amount  of  Uriney  and  of  certain  of  Us  Contentt,  passed 

daily  by  the  same 

Fnppy,  under  Mercury, 

Date.                 «™'**- 

Specific         Urem.             Ai4i. 
gravity.     Orainmei.     Grammes. 

Entire 
Phoephatea. 
Grammes. 

Doc.  18th  to  lOth  .    .    466-500 

...  1032  ...   6-920  ...  1-312  . 

..  0-274 

„    19th  to  20th.    .    466-600 

...  1036    ..    9-680  ...  1-313  . 

..  0-276 

„    20th  to  21st  .    .    356-100 

...  1022  ...    5-410  ...  1-719  . 

..  0-193 

„    2l8tto22nd.    .    232250 

...  1022  ...    7-950  ...  1-718  . 

..  0-191 

„    22nd  to  23rd.    .    186-600 

...  1038  ...  11-060  ...  1-111  . 

..  0088 

„    23rd  to  24th.    .    186*600 

...  1038  ...  11060  ...  1-112  . 

.,  0-088 

Average  daily  amoimt.    315760  ...  1031  ...    8580  ...  1381  ...  0-185 

Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  most  marked  alteration  in  the 
character  of  the  urine  excreted  bj  the  dog  while  taking  mercuiy  was 
the  diminution  of  the  salts.  The  entire  ash  was  diminished  forty- 
three  per  cent.,  and  the  phosphates  thirty-eight  per  cent.,  a  decrease 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  lessened  quantity  of  urine  voided.  This  is 
the  only  instance  in  the  series  of  experiments  of  a  dog  in  health  passing 
less  urine  when  under  mercury  than  before  the  administration  of  the 
drug,  and  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  consequence  of  change 
in  the  temperature. 

Further  experiments  were  delayed  until  the  weather  was  warmer, 
when  on  May  2l8t,  1861,  a  young  dog  was  placed  in  the  cage,  and 
fed  daily  on  twelve  ounces  of  paunch  and  half  a  pint  of  milk.  On 
June  10th  he  began  to  take  the  pharmaooposia  bichloride  solution, 
the  dose  being  gradually  increased  from  one  drachm  to  two  drachms. 
The  dog*s  health  remained  perfectly  sound. 

Table  Vll.— 7^  Amount  of  Urine,  and  of  certain  of  Us  Contents,  passed 
daily  by  a  Young  Log, 


Date. 

Urine. 

Specific 
graTity. 

Urea. 
Grammea. 

Eotire. 

Phosphates. 

Grammes. 

May  21st  to  22nd      . 

124-400 

...     1044     ... 

9-770     . 

..     0069 

„    22nd  to  23rd     . 

460000 

...     1028     ... 

18-400     . 

..     0-184 

„    23rd  to  24th      . 

400-000 

...     1030     ... 

18-000     . 

..    0-157 

„    24th  to  26th     . 

376-000 

...    1026     ... 

12-150     . 

..     0-107 

„    26th  to  26th     . 

313-000 

.,.     1030     ... 

14-370     . 

..     0-126 

„    26thto27ih      . 

313-000 

...    1030     ... 

14-370    . 

..     0-127 

„    27th  to  28th      . 

360-300 

...     1022     ... 

16-500     . 

..     0-157 

„    28th  to  29th      . 

316-000 

...     1032     ... 

18-740     . 

..    0-214 

„    29th  to  30th      . 

90-000 

...     1034    ... 

5-300     . 

..    0-087 

June  7th  to  8th    .    . 

410K)00 

...    1024    ... 

18-200     . 

..    0-212 

„    8thto9th    .    . 

468*000 

...     1030    ... 

23-000     . 

..    0-276 

„    9th  to  10th  .    . 

468000 

...    1030    ... 
...    1030    ... 

23000    . 
16-900     . 

..     0-276 

-*  '•'^rn^  daily  amount 

33906 

.     1166 
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Table  YlU.—The  Amovnt  of  Urine,  and  of  certain  ofitt  ConienU,  pasted 
daify  by  the  tame  Young  Dog  as  in  Table  VIL^  under  Mercury, 

Gnmmet.  grarltj.  Grmmmw.  Grammei. 

June  10th  to  11th  .  645000  ...  1023  ...  169  ...  0-261 

„  11th  to  12th  .  185-000  ...  1026  ...  82  ...  0*095 

„  12th  to  13th  •  805000  ...  1021  ...  113  ...  0*053 

„  13th  to  14th  .  305*000  ...  1021  ...  113  ...  0*124 

„  14th  to  15th  .  365*000  ...  1027  ...  14*7  ...  0*053 

„  15th  to  16th  .  372-000  ...  1024  ...  20-3  ...  0116 

„  16th  to  17th  .  373000  ...  1024  ...  19*8  ...  0115 

„  17th  to  18th  .  252000  ...  1018  ...  M  ...  0  087 

„  18th  to  19th  .  407000  ...  1016  ...  15*7  ...  0149 

„  19th  to  20th  .  408000  ...  1016  ...  153  ...  0148 

„  20thto2l8t  .  210000  ...  1021  ...  9*5  ...  0047 

„  21st  to  22nd  .  211*000  ...  1021  ...  9*8  ...  0*046 

„  22nd  to  23rd  .  427000  ...  1020  ...  190  ...  0*121 

„  23rd  to  24th  .  427*000  ...  1020  ...  190  ...  0121 

„  24th  to  25th  .  427000  ...  1020  ...  190  ...  0122 

„  25th  to  26th  .  348000  ...  1012  ...  8*8  ...  0129 

„  26th  to  27th  .  272000  ...  1030  ...  109  ...  0114 

„  27th  to  28th  .  272000  ...  1030  ...  109  ...  0114 

„  28th  to  29th  .  272*000  ...  1030  ...  10*9  ...  0115 

„  29th  to  30th  .  272*000  ...  1030  ...  109  ...  0113 

„  30th  to  July  Ist  443000  ...  1032  ...  22*9  ...  0206 

July  1st  to  2nd     .  .  443000  ...  1032  ...  22*9  ...  0*206 

Average  daily  amount    342*77      ...    1024  14*323  ...    0130 

On  comparing  these  two  tables  (VIL  and  YIIL),  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  phosphates  again  were  very  considerably  diminished  in  the 
urine  when  the  dog  was  under  mercury.  Circumstances  prevented  the 
estimation  of  the  entire  ash.  The  urea  was  slightly  diminished,  and 
the  amount  of  urine  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  during  the 
exhibition  of  mercury  as  it  was  before. 

Hence  it  appears  that  as  long  as  the  animal  retains  its  health,  mer- 
cury exercises  no  influence  upon  the  amount  of  urine  or  urea,  the 
quantity  being  sometimes  a  little  more,  sometimes  a  little  less  than 
before  the  mercury ;  but  that  the  phosphates  and  entire  ash,  as  £&r  as 
these  experiments  go,  are  always  in  a  very  remarkable  degree 
diminished. 

The  eflfect  of  mercury  upon  the  urine  is  therefore  to  diminish  the 
secretion  of  the  salt&  Upon  what  this  diminution  depends  it  would 
be  useless  to  enter,  until  a  careful  series  of  blood-analyses  before  and 
after  mercury  has  been  taken,  has  been  made.  Such  a  series  of 
analyses  I  contemplate  shortly  undertaking. 
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PAET  FOURTH. 

(ffifironfde  of  iWe&ical  Sbcicnce 

(CHIEPLT     70HEIGN     AND     CONTEMFOBART). 


HALF-YEARLY     REPORT    ON    MICROLOGY. 

By  John  W.  Ogle,  M.A,  M.D.  Oxon,  F.R.C.P. 
AssisUnt-PhysioUn  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Patholo^  at,  St.  George's  Hospital. 

Pakt  I. — ^Physiological  Micboloot. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Olfactory  Bulb  and  Nerves, — Lockhart  Clarke  has  investigated  the  minute 
structure  of  the  olfactory  bulb  and  olfactory  mucous  membrane  in  the  sheep, 
cat,  rabbit,  and  frog.*  The  bulb  is  seated  on  the  anterior  extremity  of  its 
peduncle,  which  it  partially  envelopes,  as  a  slipper  invests  a  foot.  Its  under 
surface,  or  part  corresponding  to  the  sole,  is  convex,  and  received  into  the 
concavity  ot  the  cribriform  pTate  through  which  its  nerves  are  transmitted. 
Within,  near  its  centre,  is  a  lar^  and  more  or  less  oval  ventricle,  lined  by  a 
layer  of  beautifully-ciliated  epithelial  ceUs,  both  round  and  pynform.  Its 
peduncle  as  it  passes  backward  becomes  wider,  and  terminates  gradually  by  ex- 
panding to  form  the  broad  and  prominent  convolution  which  covers  in  the 
cornu  ammonis.  At  its  anterior  extremity  its  free  or  under  surface  is  crossed 
obliquely  by  a  set  of  fibres  which  connect  some  portions  of  the  bulb  with  the 
anterior  perforated  space  and  corpus  striatum.  For  about  a  Quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  bulb  it  is  entirely  free  or  unattached ;  but  behind  tnis  point,  its  sub- 
stance is  directly  continuous  with  that  of  the  cerebral  convolution  bv  which  it 
is  overlaid.  By  sections  made  in  proper  directions,  it  was  also  found  that 
the  grey  substance  of  the  cerebral  convolution  is  reflected  forward  on  to  the 
peduncle,  and  passes  with  it  into  the  bulb ;  and  that  the  white  substance  of 
the  peduncle  itself  is  an  offset  or  process  of  the  white  substance  of  the  anterior 
cereoral  lobe.  Continued  into  the  bulb,  this  white  substance,  composed  en- 
tirely of  fibres,  forms  a  second  layer  round  the  whole  of  the  ventricle,  ex- 
ternal to  the  first  or  epithelial  layer  which  lines  that  cavity.  This,  in  its  turn, 
is  surrounded  by  a  third  of  nearly  the  same  depth  and  shape,  but  consisting 
of  nuclei  and  nerve  fibres.  The  nuclei  arc  disposed  round  tne  lamina  in  more 
or  less  oval  or  fusiform  groups;  and  between  these,  a  multitude  of  fibres, 
derived  from  the  next  inner  or  second  layer,  form  a  continuous  plexus  of 
bundles,  in  which  the  fibres  become  much  finer,  and  appear  to  be  connected 
with  the  nuclei,  which  are  also  connected  together  by  a  common  network  of 
fibres.  All  these  are  crossed  by  another  set  of  fibres  derived  from  the  same 
source,  and  which  radiate  through  the  layer,  just  as  the  fibres  of  the  white 
substance  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  radiate  through  the  coi-tical  or  grey 

*  Ueber  den  Ban  dee  Balbns  olfkctorins  nnd  der  Qerachsschlcimhaot :  In  E$Uiker*8 
ZeiUchrift  f  tlr  Wisaen.  Zoologie,  Band  xl.  Heft  1. 
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portion.  This  third  layer  is  called  by  Clarke  the  plexiform  nucleated  lamina. 
Next  in  order  comes  a  thicker,  but  verv  soft  layer  of  grey  substance,  which 
entirely  surrounds  the  one  just  describeo,  although  very  liffhtly  attach^  to  it. 
This  is  called  by  the  author,  the  suMantia  gelatinosa  of  the  bulb,  and  may  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  laminss  or  parts.  The  most  internal  of  these  is  com- 
posed of  nuclei  connected  together  at  various  intervals  by  a  network  of  fibres, 
in  which  large  nerve-cells  wi&  branching  processes  are  embedded.  The  nu- 
cleated network  is  somewhat  coarser  than  that  of  the  preceding  layer,  but  b 
directly  continuous  with  it.  The  laree  nerve-oeUs  are  disposed  m  an  insular 
row  concentric  with  the  lamina,  and  differ  from  each  other  in  shaoe  and  size. 
They  are  round,  triangular,  stellate,  oval,  and  fusiform,  with  their  longer  axes 
at  nght  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  layer — that  is,  in  a  direction  inward  and  out- 
ward. Inward,  their  processes  extend  into  the  next  nucleated  plexiform  layer, 
with  the  network  of  which  their  branches  are  continuous ;  and  outward,  they 
become  continuous  in  the  same  way  with  the  nucleated  network  of  the  lamina 
in  which  their  cells  are  embedded.  Laterally,  they  connect  these  cells  with 
one  another.  The  nuclei  in  many  parts  of  this  network  resemble  those  of  the 
one  preceding ;  but  some  are  more  distinctly  granular,  while  others  are  twice 
or  tnree  times  as  large,  and  have  clear,  round  nuclei  resembling  those  in  the 
larger  nerve-cells  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  in  the  peduncle  of  the  bulb, 
and  in  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  outer  lamina  of  the 
substantia  aelatinosa  of  the  bulb  consists  of  numerous  dark  and  roundish 
masses,  emoedded  at  short  but  irregular  intervals,  and  without  any  great  regu- 
larity, ill  the  nucleated  network  common  to  both  the  laminae,  but  wmch  in  tnis 
one  IS  rather  looser,  and  contains  a  greater  number  of  nuclei,  especialljr  of  a 
larger  kind.  The  dark,  roundish  masses  are  seen  under  a  high  magnifying 
power  to  be  themselves  composed  of  a  nucleated  network  interspersed  with 
granules,  and  appu-ently  of  tne  same  kind  as  that  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
and  with  which  it  is  directly  continuous.  They  arenchly  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels. The  fibres  already  described  as  radiating  outward  across  the  third, 
or  nucleated  plexiform  layer,  from  the  second  or  next  internal,  and  being 
derived  through  the  peduncle  from  the  fibrous  or  white  substance  of  the  cere- 
bral convolutions,  continue  their  course  outward  into  the  gelatinous  substance 
of  the  bulb,  where  they  become  exceedin^v  fine,  and  cross  each  other  in  all 
directions,  to  be  continuous,  apparently,  witn  the  nuclei  of  the  networL 

The  last  or  superficial  layer  of  the  bulb  consists  of  the  proper  fibres  of  the 
olfactory  nerves,  with  pia  mater  and  bloodvessels.  The  nerve^fibres  are  C(^- 
lected  mto  bundles  of  different  thickness,  which  cross  xx  join  each  other 
obliquely  to  form  a  close  plexus.  At  the  inner  border  of  this  plexiform  nerve- 
layer,  the  fibres  appear  to  originate  as  a  continuation  of  the  granular  nucleated 
network  of  the  darK  roundish  masses  in  the  extenml  lamina  of  the  substantia 
gelatinosa.  From  the  outer  border  of  the  plexus  separate  bundles  of  nerve- 
fibres  make  their  way  to  the  foramina  of  the  cribriform  plate,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  olfactory  region. 

From  the  above  description,  then,  it  appears  that  the  olfactory  bulb  is  really 
a  cerebral  convolution  modified  in  its  structure,  and  giving  origin  to  nerves 
at  its  free  surface. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane,  Clarke 
differs  to  some  extent  from  other  recent  authors,  or  rather  he  has  supplied 
some  additional  facts,  which  are  chiefly  as  follows :  At  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  reaching  quite  to  the  surface  tnrough  the 
epithelium,  there  are  numerous  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical  columns  beset 
with  granular  nuclei,  and  having  some  resemblance  to  branches  of  the  peptic 
glands  of  the  stomach.  These  vertical  columns  are  made  up  of  smaller  nu- 
cleated masses,  and  are  offsets  from  the  fn^-epithelial  glandular  kyer  of  nucleated 
cells.    They  are  very  closely  surrounded  and  separated  from  each  other  by  th^ 
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cylinders  of  epithelium,  whieh  are  applied  against  their  sides,  and  appear  to  be 
connected  with  them.  These  epitnelial  cylinders,  below  their  nucleus,  are 
more  or  less  tortuous  or  angular  in  their  course,  uid  haye  at  intervals  triangular 
enlareements  that  give  off  prooesses  which  are  connected  with  numerous  nuclei, 
and  through  these,  with  each  other,  and  a^ppar&Uly  with  the  glandular  columns, 
in  one  continuous  network.  At  their  lower  ends — that  is,  at  the  under  surface 
of  the  epithelial  layer— 4hey  terminate  in  several  branches,  which  become  con- 
tinuous with  the  seotal  fibres  or  walls  of  the  nucleated  cells  in  the  ^-epithelial 
glandular  layer,  ana  which  fill  up  the  interspaces  between  those  cells  with 
angular  dilatations  precisely  similar  to  those  which  are  found  on  the  processes 
of  the  epithelial  cylmders  themselves.  Amongst  these  epithelial  cylinders,  and 
the  glandular  columns  which  they  surround,  in  the  sheep,  oat,  rabbit,  and  pro- 
bably in  all  mammalia,  there  is  no  appearance  of  those  peculiar  <^Us  which 
are  so  numerous  in  the  frog,  and  are  called  by  Schultze  the  olfactory  cellt.  In 
some  fishes,  particulariy  in  the  pike,  the  peculiar  varicosities  on  the  processes 
of  these  cells  were  found  by  Clarke  to  be  much  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
fr<». 

The  wa^  in  which  the  olfactory  nerves  terminate  in  the  mucous  membrane 
is  a  question  of  peculiar  difficulty.  In  the  M^-epitheUal  layer  some  of  the 
branches  break  up  into  a  beautiful  network  or  plexus  of  fibres  between  the 
round  glandular  masses,  while  others  ascend  obliquely  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  epithelium,  in  which  they  disperse,  and  lose  themselves  by  becoming 
apparenlh  continuous  with  the  nucleated  network  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  epitheHal  cylinders.  If  such  a  continuity  really  exist,  and  the 
nucleated  network  be  comnK)n  to  both  the  glandular  ana  epithelial  elements  of 
tins  layer,  it  would  then  follow  that  the  nerve-fibres  are  as  closely  connected 
with  the  one  element  as  with  the  other;  and  in  tlie  «tf^pitnelial  layer 
they  would  terminate  in  the  glandular  nucleated  cells,  or  at  least  be  connected 
with  their  septa  or  walls,  which  are  only  extensions  from  the  processes  of  the 
epithelial  cybnders.    This  question,  however,  needs  further  investigation. 

On  the  MiMuie  Structure  of  the  Olfactory  Bulb.  By  Dr.  G.  Walter,  of  Eus- 
kirchen.* — ^It  seems  that  the  above-m^itioned  communication  was  written 
before  its  author  had  had  the  advantage  of  reading  either  the  observations  of 
OwsjannikoWyf  or  those  of  Lockhart  Clarke,  which  we  have  condensed  above. 
The  paper  is  accompanied  by  two  excellent  plates  containmg  nineteen  illus- 
trations, resulting  from  the  examination  of  the  olfactory  bulb  of  the  calf, 
rabbit,  earp,  &c. ;  and  has  a  rather  lengthy  postscript,  which  was  written  after 
the  reading  and  consideration  of  the  observations  of  Owsjannikow  and  L. 
Clarke,  which  kd  him  to  submit  his  own  to  a  renewed  testing.  We  will  not 
here  give  the  results  detailed  by  Widter  in  his  ori^al  paper ;  but  will  epito- 
mize the  postscript,  wherein  he  compares  his  own  mferences  with  those  ot  the 
two  observers  mentioned,  confining  ourselves  to  such  passages  as  indicate  the 
agreement  or  difference  between  their  researches.  On  the  whole,  Walter 
agrees  oonspicuoualy  witii  Clarke  in  his  description  of  the  organ  in  question. 
We  find  Walter  agreeing  with  Owsjannikow  as  regards  the  ependyma  of  the 
cavity  of  the  olfactory  bulb,  but  objecting  that  Clarke  has  failed  to  notice  the 
connexion  of  the  processes  of  the  epitheBal  cells  with  the  more  deeply  placed 
oonnective-tissue  elements.  He  acknowledges  the  ciliary  motion  of  the 
cylindrical  cells  at  this  place.  He  agrees  with  Owsjannikow  in  having  met 
with  a  thin  connective-tissue  layer  containing  capillary  vessels  placed  between 
the  epithelial  layer  and  the  nerve  elements  (which  Clarke  does  not  notice) ; 

•  Yirehow'B  Arohiv,  1861,  Bmnd  xxil.  Hefte  8  und  4,  p.  S41. 
t  Bdoliert  and  I>al)ois-Se7iK»d*s  Arohiv,  1860 1  see  alM  oor  MiorolQgioal  Beport  for 
April,  1861.  }^  516. 
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and  speaks  of  tbe  stellate  oonneotiye-tissue  cells  with  their  processes  far  out- 
wards iu  the  white  substance,  which  Clarke,  "who  appears  to  have  OTcrlooked 
their  processes,*'  took  for  free  nuclei  of  epithelial  cells ;  whilst  Owsjannikow 
mistaKeniy  connects  them  with  nerye-fibres  as  small  multipolar  n^re-cells. 
Walter  agrees  with  Clarke  as  to  the  structure  of  the  white  substance.  The 
nuclei  between  the  meshes  of  the  nerve-texture  (which  Walter  calls  bipolar 
nerve-ceUs),  and  which  appear  to  be  connected  with  nerye-fibres  by  their  very 
fine  processes,  are  recognised  by  Clarke  and  Owsjannikow;  but  the  latter 
speaks  of  them  as  being  found  first  in  the  grey  substance,  whilst  Walter  de- 
scribes them  as  existing  already  in  the  outermost  kyers  of  the  white  sub- 
stance. Walter  agrees  with  Clarke  in  not  finding  nerve-fibres  in  connexion 
with  multipolar  cells  in  the  outermost  layer  of  the  white  substance,  and 
thinks  that  Owsjannikow,  who  describes  such,  has  mistaken  connective-tissue 
cells  for  nerve  cells.  Walter  agrees  with  Clarke  as  regards  the  connexion  of 
the  large  nerve-cells  of  the  grey  substance  with  the  very  fine  fibres  proceeding 
from  the  ganglionic  polar  nerve-cells.  He  refers  to  Clarke's  description  of 
the  union  between  the  peripheric  projection  of  the  large  nerve-cells  and  the 
network  of  the  outermost  granular  layer  of  the  ^y  substance,  and  speaks  of 
the  method  of  this  connexion  and  the  transition  mto  the  finest  olfactory  fibres 
as  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  investigation  of  the  structure  of 
the  olfactory  Dulb,  and  a  point  upon  which  his  investigations  have  as  yet 
thrown  no  very  clear  light.    He  then  alludes  to  the  existence  of  certain 

f lobular  bodies  (alluded  to  in  Lockhart  Clarke's  paper,  see  above),  which 
I.  Schultse  of  Bonn  had  delineated  as  having  been  met  with  by  him 
on  the  surface  of  the  bulb,  and  from  which  he  had  seen  the  oluictory 
nerve-bundles  proceed.  Widter  had  observed  such  structures  in  rabbits 
and  in  the  calf,  in  the  outermost  layer  of  the  grey  substance,  which 
consists  of  a  finely  granular  matrix  containing  free  nuclei ;  and  lately  has  met 
with  these  globular  masses  of  matrix,  surrounded  by  nucleus-holding  invest- 
ment of  pia  mater  (the  "  olfactory  cells"  of  Schultze),  in  the  rabbit,  fox,  marmot, 
calf,  sparrow,  &c.  This  granuhu:  matrix  of  the  base  of  the  bulb  is  traversed 
by  fine  fibre-processes  from  the  large  nerve-cells  lyin^  in  bundles,  and  passing 
to  the  globular  masses  without  previously  uniting  with  the  smidl  free  nuclei. 
These  primary  fibres  appear  to  become  enveloped  by  a  portion  of  the  contained 
granular  substance  alon^  with  free  nuclei,  witn  which  tney  are  covered  in  their 
passage  through  the  cribriform  bone  as  far  as  their  periphery,  where  they 
oecome  divested  (as  is  well  known)  of  granular  substance  and  nuclei. 

Walter  describes  round  cells,  of  the  size  of  large  nerve-cells,  with  one  or 
more  nuclei,  very  like  the  surrounding  free  nuclei,  as  existing  in  the  globular 
masses  or  olfactory  cells,  as  well  as  in  the  grey  substance  outside  them.  These 
cells  possess  a  very  fine  laoerable  membrane  mid  granular  contents.  Wsdter 
concludes  by  descnbing  the  appearance  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  olfactory  bulb. 

Notes  ofEetearehet  on  the  ItUimate  Structure  of  the  Brain,  (Second  Series.) 
By  J.  llockhart  Clarke.* — ^For  a  minute  account  of  these  observations  we 
regret  that  we  have  not  space.  They  concern  mainly  the  minute  structure  of 
the  pons  Varolii,  corpus  striatum,  and  pineal  gland. 

On  Nerve-Ganglia  in  the  Excretory  Ducts  of  Olande,  By  Professor  Manz.f^ 
This  observer's  attention  was  drawn  to  these  minute  structures  by  reason  of 
the  rhjfthmical  movements  which  had  been  observed  in  the  ducts.  He  had 
not  succeeded  in  establishing  their  existence  in  mammals,  but  in  birds,  as  m 
the  fowl  and  pigeon,  he  found  in  the  ureter  two  nerve-branches  united  by  a 

•  From  the  Proceeding*  of  the  Royal  Society  for  Jane  20th,  1861. 
t  Mediziuische  Jahrbiicher,  1861,  Heft  6,  p.  221:  quoted  from  the  Yerhandlaogen  der 
nator.  Ges.  zu  Freiburg,  Baud  U.  p.  168. 
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tolerablj  fine  transTerse  anastomosis,  and  forming  a  vidfi-meshed  network ; 
and  at  tne  points  of  departure  of  the  transverse  branches  the  ganglia  were 
fonnd  in  great-est  abundance.  Most  of  the  eanglion  ceils  show  traces  of  a 
single  process,  but  bi-polar  cells  also  exist.  The  ganglia  are  situated  external 
to  the  muscular  tissue.  In  the  course  of  the  uerve-branchlets,  also,  small 
ffroups  of  ganglion  cells  were  met  with.  Similar  ganglia  were  seen  in  the  vas 
deferens,  in  the  ductus  choledochus  and  cysticus,  and  in  the  pancreatic  ducts 
throughout  their  entire  length. 

Ganalion-CelU  in  ihe  Ciliary  Muscle  and  in  Ike  Nerves  of  the  Chor<nd  of  Man, 
By  H.  Miiller.* — ^In  this  structure  Muller  found  two  different  kinds  of  formation 
—distinct  cells,  situated  here  and  there  in  the  twigs  of  the  first  and  second 
order,  which  the  ciliary  nerves  divide  into  on  their  entrance  into  the  ciliary 
muscle ;  and  knotty  swellings  of  the  fibres,  consisting  of  oval  corpuscles, 
contained  within  the  swollen  darkly-contoured  nerve-fibres.  Both  formations 
have  also  been  recognised  by  Krause.f  The  latter  he  found  in  both  eyes  in 
twelve  bodies  which  he  examined,  both  in  the  interior  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
and  in  the  branches  of  the  first  order  of  the  ciliary  nerve. 

H.  Muller  also  found  that  the  nerves  of  the  choroid,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves,  possessed  lar^  and  small  groups  of 
ganglion-cells,  with  distinct  processes ;  tne  number  of  cells  beinff  in  distinct 
relation  with  the  development  of  the  muscle — ^viz.,  the  circular  fibres  of  the 
arteries  of  the  choro'ideal  muscle.  The  nervous  network  possesses  probably 
an  important  influence  in  the  regulation  of  the  circulation  or  this  part,  &c. 

On  the  Mode  of  Termination  of  Nerves  in  Muscle, — KuhneJ  describes  granular 
corpuscles  situated  on  the  intra-muscular  extension  of  the  axis-cylmder  of 
nerves  in  the  case  of  batrachise,  fishes,  birds,  mammalia,  and  man,  which  he 
designates  peripheric  nerve-knots  (nerven-knospen).  These  are  from  0,005  to 
0,01  mm.  in  size,  and  pointed  at  one  end.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  the 
motor  nerves  are  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  contractile  substance. 

GLAKDULAE  SYSTEM. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Coccygean  Gland,  Heschl.§ — Luschka,  who  discovered 
this  gland,  suggested  that  probably  certain  congenital  cysts  arose  in  its  struc- 
ture. The  observation  of  Heschl  confirms  the  supposition.  In  a  foetus  of  full 
growth  he  fonnd,  besides  imperforation  of  the  rectum  and  double  vagina  and 
uterus,  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  nut  situated  on  a  level  with  the  summit 
of  the  coccyx,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  filaments,  thus  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  situation  of  the  coccygean  gland.  Externally,  this  tumour  was 
very  analogous  to  a  salivary  gland,  the  surface  presenting  circumscribed  lobules ; 
it  was  of  a  greyish  colour  and  tolerable  consistence,  somewhat  rounded,  and 
slightly  flattened  in  an  antero-posterior  direction.  On  section  it  was  seen  to 
enclose  a  number  of  small  cavities,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to 
that  of  a  bean,  and  filled  with  a  mass  of  cnolesteatomatous  material,  found  by 
the  microscope  to  consist  of  pavement  epithelium.  There  seemed  no  doubt 
that  the  tumour  arose  from  hypertrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  gland  in 
question.  Heschl  supplements  the  aoove  description  by  that  of  a  case  in 
which,  in  an  embryo  tnree  and  a  half  months  old,  this  gland  was  represented 
by  an  alveolar  mass,  with  walls  formed  of  embryonic  tissue,  and  enclosing  a 
number  of  nucleated  cellules.    From  this  it  would  appear  that  at  this  period 

♦  MediiiDischc  Jahrbiicber,  1861,  Heft  vJ.  p.  220. 
t  ADatomiiche  Untenuchongen,  1861,  p.  91. 
X  Comptes  rendus,  1861.  Band  Hi.  p.  316.      • 
h  Quoted  In  the  Gazette  H^lnJom.,  tome  vii.  Ko.  38. 
58-xxix.  *16 
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of  cadREyonk  ^fck^pneot  tke  ooecjgMa  g^nd  k  still  simpie  and  Bst  oob^ 
veit»d  into  alveoli. 

B09E,  TBlTDOKi   GOiniEGTIVE-TI86U£. 

On  the  OmficatioH  ofTendiMut  Tissue,  By  K.  Lieberkuhn.*— The  author  re- 
views the  contending  opinions  of  Yirchow,f  xorster^aud  Henle,§  and  Baur,Q 
on  the  ossification  of  connective- tissue,  &c.,  and  then  proceeds  to  ^ve  in 
detail  the  results  of  his  examination  of  ossified  tendons  of  various  lunds  of 
birds.  These  structures  present  nothing  remarkable  until  the  commenoement 
of  the  ossifying  process,  which  occurs  when  the  bird  is  almost  fully  gT0wn» 
and  is  initiated  by  a  plentiful  cell-production.  On  making  a  iraiuterse  section 
of  a  piece  of  tendon  near  a  decided  point  of  ossification,  after  being  dried  and 
then  moistened  with  water,  primary  septa  or  partitions,  with  largish  vessels 
and  secondary  ones  proceeaing  therefrom,  separating  more  and  more  the  con- 
nective-tissue bands  or  bundles,  are  to  be  seen,  in  some  cases  the  alternate 
septa  being  as  thick  as  the  intervening  bands.  No  connective-tissue  cells  are 
visible  on  this  section.  Longitudiim  section,  however,  of  the  tendons  of 
small  birds  shows  rows  of  celk  with  homogeneous  transparent  intercellular 
substance  between  all  distinguishable  bauds,  and  especially  where  three  or  four 
bauds  meet.  The  cells  are  either  globular  or  oval,  or  almost  cubical  or  elon- 
gated, occasionally  possessing  a  nuckus  or  finely  granular  fatty  ma^r.  These 
cells  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  modified  conn^;tive-tissue  corpuscles,  as  at 
no  time  do  the  latter  observe  the  requisite  disposition  in  tendon ;  their  origin 
is  most  uncertain. 

On  transverse  section,  and  after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the  broad  and 
elongated  bands  of  Bonders — i.e.,  the  undulating  edges  of  the  larger  divisions 
of  the  tendon — are  no  longer  apparent,  but  each  of  the  slighter  secondaiy 
bundles  projects  out  of  its  position  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere  attached  to  the 
partition  wall.  On  section  made  exactly  at  right  angles  with  the  longitudinal 
axb  of  the  tendon,  cells  are  seen  at  the  projected  part  in  such  numbers  that 
thejr  entirely  correspond  to  the  thidcness  of  the  section.  When,  however, 
ossification  commences  in  the  tendon,  changes  occur  in  the  tissue,  the  deposi- 
tion of  calcareous  salts  being  indicated  by  fine  light  refracting  puncta  through- 
out the  entire  t^idinous  tissue,  and  gradually  so  approximating  to  eadi  other 
that  no  interval  remains,  the  entire  structure  becoming  opaque;  the  defi- 
ciencies which  occur,  owing  to  the  partitions  being  not  yet  ossified,  are 
however,  easily  recognisable.  At  this  period,  in  a  hmgitudioal  sltc«,  bone- 
corpuscles  of  various  ioftm^  are  visible  in  the  situation  of  the  rows  of  cells, 
with  numerous  processes  nmning  in  all  directions;  and  apparmtly  iht  pro- 
cesses of  one  bone-oorpusde  communicate  with  those  of  a  ueighbcHiriBg  one. 
Saialler  structures  like  b<»ie-corpuscles  are  also  seen  (sometimes  so  dicainutiTe 
as  to  be  scarcely  visible)  under  the  stn»gest  powers,  and  others  are  either 
disposed  longitudinally  or  are  placed  between  the  larger  true  bone-corpusoks, 
being,  in  fact,  parts  of  larger  bone-corpuscles  and  sections  of  their  proeeaaes. 
Finally,  certain  elongated  configurations  are  observable,  very  like  long  boae- 
corpuscles,  but  departing  as  ossification  advances ;  aiMi  these  are  owin^  to  the 
imperfect  ossification  of  many  of  the  ^miccs  between  the  bands  or  partitions. 

As  regards  the  changes  undergone  by  tendinous  substance  during  the  de- 
position of  calcareous  matter,  they  may  be  judged  of  as  follows :  After  taking 
an  entire  tendon  and  removing  this  calcareous  matter  by  prolonged  maceration 
in  acetic  acid,  the  tendon  is  seen  to  be  transparent  and  much  swelled  as  to  as 
the  edge  of  the  ossified  part,  where  it  is  less  swelled  and  more  opaque,  both 

•  Beichert  and  Du  Boit-BejiiiOBd'd  ArcUr,  iseo,  p.  S34.  t  Archir,  1847,  s.  136. 

X  Schlusi,  Supplement  z.  AtlM  d.  Hik.  Path.  AiMt,  Tat  zxxiv.  Fig.  5. 

9  Jahresbericht,  1859, 8,  »S.  |  JfintwkUaiic  ^^  Biactesvlvta&x.    Xtiblogeii,  1S$S. 
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the  tE«nsp«rait  and  noa-trftiwymwi  paarts  cowtamkig  edit.  Im  naaj  places 
tlie  envetofHH^  and  unreaisiiiig  partitioos  become  mmt,  tiie  eeUs  remaiBiiir 
arraaged  longitodinaUj  in  their  inteniiees.  Ou  iratehing  tlie  aetion  of  acetic 
acid  upon  a  mngitadiiial  fine  aeetioQ  of  dried  tendon  at  tke  part  depriy^  of 
calcareous  matter,  the  bands  are  seen  slowlj^  to  swdl  and  the  rows  of  cells  to 
approximate,  the  cells  gradually  becoming  nsible.  The  refractive  power  of  the 
partitions  and  intervenBig  columns  has  become  much  altered,  bat  not  so  that 
of  the  striped  substance.  Moreover,  on  both  sides  of  the  limit  dividinr  the 
ossifying  from  the  non-ossifyiag  parts,  namerous  transverse  stripes  are  visible 
coursing  over  the  bundles^  correspondu^to  the  loops  which  pass  from  one  side 
of  a  bundle  to  the  other,  accordmg  to  Henle's  supposition  respecting  normal 
tendinous  tissue. 

On  examination  of  transverse  sections  of  tendon  prepared  as  the  aboye, 
it  is  easily  seen  that  the  stripes  or  marking  visible  m  longitudinal  sections 
represent  partitions.  The  secondary  bundles  are  clearly  distinguishable,  and 
are  surrounded  bv  a  fine  layer  of  a  more  refracting  substance ;  and  in  some 
places,  instead  of  the  secondary  ones,  slighter  buiudles  exist,  which  may  be 
termed  tertiary,  surrounded  in  like  manner.  Where  this  formation  is  most 
abundant,  bone-corpuscles,  with  processes  nassing  into  the  interspaces  of  the 
Imndles,  are  to  be  seen ;  and  inside  both  tne  latter  and  the  former  formation 
circular  or  elliptic  foramina  of  divided  vessels  are  visiUe. 

By  actinff  on  the  preparation  with  strong  sxdphnric  acid  the  tendinous 
bundles  no  longer  swell  up  in  hemispherical  bodies.  It  soon  becomes  less 
transparent,  and  one  part  refracts  the  light  more  than  the  remainder.  After  a 
time  the  contents  of  the  secondary  piatitions  become  gradually  more  trans- 
parent, and  we  have  the  appearance  as  of  a  network  of  elastic  fibres ;  but  on 
tearing  up  the  preparation  and  gettiog  a  longitudinal  view,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  apparent  fibres  are  only  transverse  sections  of  the  partitions.  The  bone- 
corpuscles  of  a  longitudinal  section  make  their  appearance,  and  also  the 
so-called  ek^tic  fibres.  Presently  some  of  the  bundles  become  less  transpa- 
rent; quite  dark  by  transmitt^,  white  by  reflected  light.  The  process 
affects  the  other  parts,  and  the  bone-corpuscles  become  mvisible ;  and  neigh- 
bouring longitudmal  bundles  are  seen  as  if  permeated  by  fine  dark  stripes, 
and  as  if  split  into  fine  fibres. 

ELitherto  the  ossified  tendon  has  possessed  the  tendinous  structure.  Fur- 
ther changes  consist  in  the  tendon  assuming  the  structure  of  bone,  but  then 
only  when  its  whole  length  is  ossified.  On  making  transverse  section  of  a 
completely  ossified  tendon,  a  large  number  of  circular  anid  elliptical  cavities, 
of  variable  sizes  and  corresponding  to  the  vascular  canals  of  bone,  are  visible. 
Bound  the  vascular  cauab  are  concentrically  arranged  the  boae  lamelloe,  in 
which  are  the  bone-corpusdes,  and  the  lamellar  systems  and  bone-corpuscles 
exactly  resemble  those  of  true  bone ;  the  processes  of  the  corpuscles  arising 
with  more  or  less  breadth,  and  branching  out  during  their  course  in  many 
places,  those  of  neighbouring  corpuscles  uniting.  The  bundles  and  partitions 
of  tendon  are  no  longer  visiDle. 

On  longitudinal  section,  also,  we  have  in  all  respects  the  impearances  of 
true  bone,  the  bone-corpuscles  being  somewhat  long,  and  arrang^  in  rows  like 
the  original  cells  at  variable  distances ;  but  the  apparent  anastomoses  are  more 
numerous,  and  the  processes  shorter.  Sometimes  the  corpuscles  are  so  near 
as  to  touch.  The  secondary  bundles,  impregnated  with  calcareous  salts,  are 
very  clearly  distinguishid)le  as  separated  from  each  other ;  and  where  three 
meet  we  have  generally  a  dark  spot  resembling  a  cavity,  having  dark  con- 
toured streaks  projectii^,  which  in  some  cases  penetrate  between  and  isolate 
the  whole  number  of  bundles.  In  other  cases  much  finer  processes  from  those 
just  described  pass  through  the  secondary  bundles,  dividing  them  into  two  or 
four  or  more  subdivisions.  In  places  where  the  substance  consisting  of  tertiary 
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bundles  adioiiis  pure  bone-tissue,  the  prooesses  and  tbe  bone-corpuscles  are  lost 
in  the  manings  encircling  the  tendinous  bundles,  which  may  be  thicker  or  finer 
than  the  processes  of  the  bone-corpuscles.  On  adding  strong  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid  to  a  transverse  section,  the  fine  bundles  become  well-marked  and 
the  partitions  very  prominent,  their  contents  becoming  invisible,  and  a  network 
of  exoee(Mngly  fine  and  equal-sized  meshes,  which,  disposed  in  the  form  of 
lamellas,  surrounds  the  Haversian  canals,  is  seen  in  transverse  sections.  On 
tearing  this  up  with  fine  needles,  some  portions  of  the  preparation  are  seen 
showing  a  longitudinal  aspect,  which  may  thus  be  compared  with  the  trans- 
verse one.  In  the  longitudinal  aspect  a  substance  may  be  seen  with  long 
stripes,  evidentlv  the  boundaries  of  tertiary  bundles  near  to  each  other,  some 
of  which  have  the  elongated  bone-corpuscles  attached,  but  without  any  pro- 
jections. After  more  prolonged  action  of  the  concentrated  acid,  the  network 
of  the  transverse  section  disappears,  the  vascular  portions  in  the  Haversian 
spaces  and  the  remains  of  the  Done-corpuscles,  along  with  portions  of  the  par- 
titions, remain :  in  a  longitudinal  section,  irregular,  often  spirally-bent  threads, 
very  lie  those  structures  described  by  some  as  elastic  fibres,  of  tendinous 
tissue,  are  to  be  seen.  These  threads  lie  in  spaces  between  the  partitions, 
becoming  free  by  the  action  of  the  acid. 

The  author,  towards  the  close  of  his  communication,  demonstrates  that  the 
observations  therein  contained  go  to  show  how  groundless  is  the  supposition 
held  by  some,  that  in  ossification  of  cartilage  the  foundation  {Gntndlage)  of  the 
bone  is  not  the  cartilage  itself,  but  a  new  blastema  formed  by  the  medullary 
spaoes  subsequent  to  sdution  of  the  so-called  calcified  cartilage. 

He  concludes  by  making  certain  inferences  antagonistic  to  some  of  the 
positions  advanced  by  Virchow,  and  latelv  brought  prominently  before  the 
profession  in  England.  He  points  out  that  '*  the  stellate  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  as  described  by  that  author  do  not  exist  in  tendon,  the  formation  of 
connective-tissue  in  bundles  having  some  other  origin;  and  that  the  exis- 
tence of  partitions  is  a  necessary  attendant  upon  the  composition  of  whole 
tendons  out  of  individual  bundles.  The  so-called  perfect  connective-tissue 
with  the  completelv  formed  bundles  ossifies  without  the  existence  of  bone- 
corpuscles;  but  where,  indeed,  bone-corpuscles  arise  durinff  ossification  in 
fully  formed  connective-tissue,  a  cartilaginous  substance  witn  cells  first  ap- 
pears by  a  special  process,  as  in  tenmiious  tissue."  The  statement  put 
ibrth  by  Virchow  in  nis  treatise  upon  the  identity  of  bone,  cartilage,  and  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  fully  formed  connective- 
tissue  may  ossify,  and  its  supposed  corpuscles  become  bone-corpuscles,  is  to 
be  considered,  according  to  our  author,  as  entirely  a  mistake. 

Of  course,  also,  if  the  anastomosing  stellate  cells  above  alluded  to  do  not 
in  fact  exist  in  connective-tissue,  the  doctrine  of  the  so-called  iuice-channel 
system,  as  promulgated  by  Virchow  and  accepted  by  Kolliker  and  others,  and 
also  that  of  the  supposed  transition  from  the  connective-tissue  cells  of  Forster  to 
hone-corpuscles,  are  perfectly  untenable.  The  author  goes  on  to  urge  several 
points  as  ])roving  the  unreasonableness  of  such  a  view. 

In  a  postscript  he  notices  the  paper  by  Dr.  Martyn  on  connective-tissue  in 
Bcale*s  *  Archives  of  Medicine,'  r^o.  6,  p.  99,  alluded  to  in  our  Microloeical 
Heport  for  Oct.  1861,  p.  522. 

MUSCCLAB  SYSTEM. 

On  the  Bhtolopy  of  Mvscular  Fibre.  By  Dr.  Otto  Dciters,  of  Bonn.*— The 
researches  of  this  observer  appear  to  prove  that  certain  tissues  belonging  to 
the  group  of  connective  tissues  may  be  transformed  into  muscular  elements  of 
animal  lite ;  and  that  in  this  transformation,  the  so-called  plasmatic  or  conneclivc- 

•  Archiv  f.  Anat.  Phys.  und  Wisaenechaft.  Medecio,  1861. 
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tissue  cells  which  retain  their  fosiform  or  stellate  form  are  concerned.  The 
striated  muscular  substance  proceeds  from  the  cellules,  and  is  deposited  upon 
thin  envelopes.  It  is  therefore  an  intercellular  substance,  and  appears  under 
the  form  of  a  fringe  corresponding  to  a  fibril,  which  afterwards  increases  in 
thickness  by  the  oeposition  of  successive  lasers.  This  fringe  exists  most  fre- 
quently on  one  side  only  of  the  cellule,  but  it  may  equaJly  oe 'formed  on  both 
sides  at  once.  Contemporaneously  the  cellule  increases  in  size,  and  its  nucleus 
multiplies;  and  the  fringe,  which  is  not  slow  to  present  transverse  stris, 
donates  sometimes  so  much  as  to  surpass  the  extremities  of  the  cellule.  One 
cellule  divided  may  of  itself  give  origin  to  a  primitive  fibre;  but  more  frequently 
many  cellules  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  fibriL  These  cdlules  are  not 
generallv  arranged  in  a  straight  line,  but  placed  obliquely  one  after  the  other,  or 
one  at  the  side  of  the  other,  transversely.  The  cellules  connected  with  this 
development  unite  with  the  plasmatic  oefls  of  the  tendons.  The  sarcolemma 
is  the  part  of  the  primitive  bundle  which  is  formed  last,  and  is  not  derived 
from  the  enveloping  membranes  of  the  cellules,  but  appears  rather  to  belong  to 
the  formations  termed  cuticular. 


Part  1L — ^Pathological  Micbology. 

pus,  3ct7ccs,  etc. 
On  ike  OrigU  of  Pui  on  Mucom  Membranes.  By  Dr.  E.  Bindfleisch.*— The 
author  refers  to  former  oWrvationa  made  by  himself  on  the  origin  ofpus  in 
parts  containing  connective-tissue,f  and  to  the  views  put  forth  by  Henlc,| 
Guterbock,§  Vogel,||  Forster,^  Buhl,**  Kcmats,-^  Eberth,tt  as  weU  as  the 
later  one  by  Virchow,  which  we  need  not  particularise ;  and  tnen  passes  on  to 
give  in  detail  the  results  of  certain  experimental  researches  which  he  had  insti- 
tuted with  special  reference  to  the  mode  of  formation  and  the  method  of 
separation  of  the  newly-formed  pus  corpuscles.  For  this  purpose  he  not  only 
examined  bodies  after  death,  but  resorted  to  the  artificial  production  of  catarrh 
in  lower  animals.  He  describes  the  results  obtained  by  irritating  the  conjunc- 
tival sac  (mucous  membrane)  of  the  frog  with  acetic  acio.  The  surface  becomes 
gradually  opaque,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sticky  whitish  mucus  is  shed,  oon- 
tainuig,  along  with  a  large  number  of  epithelial  cells,  a  considerable  number  of 
pus  corpuscles.  When  this  has  been  effected,  which  is  about  the  third  day 
after  the  application,  the  frog  is  decapitated,  and  the  bloodvesseb  of  the  head 
thus  emptied,  by  which  means  the  moistening  with  blood  of  the  surface  of  the 
.  mucous  membrane  is  prevented ;  very  fine  perpendicular  sections  are  then 
made,  the  mucous  membrane  being  (med  upon  cork,  and  re-moistened  with 
acidulated  water. 

We  have  not  spjace  to  give  the  minutiie  of  his  observations,  but  the  ffeneral 
4X)nclusions  deducible  are  as  follows — viz. :  That  the  origin  of  pus  on  the  sor- 
Srcq  of  mucous  membranes  occurs  in  various  wavs,  according  as  we  are  concerned 
with  an  epithelial  or  a  purulent  catarrh.  In  the  first  case,  the  pus  corpuscles 
are  direct  descendants  of  the  sub-epithelial  areolar-tissue  cells,  which  become 
free  by  an  upraising  and  rupture  (penetration)  of  the  epithelial  layer ;  wliibt 
in  the  second,  the  pus  corpuscles  arise  by  an  endogenous  process  within  the 
^Ijithelial  cells  themselves.  This  endogenous  development  probably  begins 
with  a  multiplying  of  the  nuclei ;  a  supposition  for  which,  in  addition  to  a 

•  Virchow'i  Archlr.  Band  xxi.  Hefte  6  und  6.  p.  48«  t  IWd.,  B«id  xrU.  p.  fS9. 

%  Uufeland^t  Journal  f.  prakt.  Hdlk.,  Band  Ixxxvi.    18»8.        __,.__ 
i  De  pure  et  granulatione.    Berolinl,  1887.        I  Ueber  Eltening.  fcc.    Erlangen,  1888. 
t  WUraburger  Medidn.  ZelUchr.,  Band  I.  Heft  2. 
••  Virehow^  Arohir,  Band  xrl.  s.  188.  tt  Ibid.,  Band  xx.  •.  1»8. 

U  Ibid.,  Band  xjd.  s.  106  m. 
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small  namber  of  poaitive  obeorvaiioiis  mnon  Uie  c^viBioii  of  nudet  inside  the 
moihor  eells  of  cy&idric&i  epithelium,  the  autkur  adduees  the  neffatire  one, 
that  in  1^  mother  cella  during  and  snbeeqaent  to  the  eo»{>ktion  of  1^  endo- 
genous brood,  oerifldnlj  only  in  oeeasiomd  cases  can  a  normal  nudeiis  be  ob- 
senred.  Then  follows  a  stage  in  vhieh  the  oells  assvme  a  homoij^eiieoaSy. 
slightly  glistedtng  appearance,  nndiangeable  on  the  additioii  of  aoetie  acid. 
The  oell  contents  arrange  therasd^es  perhaps  aroond  the  oontaned  nnckns) 
in  lai^  roundish  balls,  yarying  in  namber  in  diAerent  kinds  of  eelis,  being  in 
the  case  of  the  pa?ement  form  from  three  to  twelve  in  nnmber,  and  in  thai  of 
the  cylindrical  lotm  mostly  two.  In  plaee  of  these  roundish  balls,  or  within* 
then),  thme  iq[)pesr  bter  on,  after  the  adchtion  of  aoetie  acid,  round  cells  ex- 
hibiting all  transitions,  from  small  elements  coataining  a  sim^e,  round,  glittering- 
nnolens^  to  complete  pus  oorpuscles,  whieh  become  free,  escapii^  from  the 
m^er  ceU  imd  leaving  a  hollow  space  corresponding  to  them  m  atae  and 
afterwards  enlarging.  The  loss  of  toe  eells  ennged  in  the  formation  of  the 
pus  is  supplied  by  fiasiparous  eell-^wth  in  the  oeeper  epithelial  layers. 

In  the  pundent  catarrhal  condition  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  of 
phthisical  patients  the  same  conditions  are  observable,  the  tracheal  and  bronchial 
ulcers  proceeding^  originally  from  an  accumnlation  and  deposition  of  ceUs  arising^ 
from  the  connective  tissue  of  the  membrane. 

TUVOUSS. 

JKbfO'FlatHe  Tumour  of  the  Latimmus  DorH  Mmele,  having  Osseout 
Farieiet, — ^This  tumour  was  removed  from  a  patient  erf  I^.  Kzvm  of  Bor- 
deaux,* and  was  of  the  size  of  a  lar^e  walnut^  being  situated  in  the  axilla. 
It  was  found  to  exist  within  the  substance  of  Uie  muscle  at  its  external 
bordtt-,  being  partially  covered  \fj  muscular  fibre,  and  partiiily  by  t^e  fibrous 
envelope  of  ttte  muscle,  and  partially  by  a  thicker  ana  more  resistant  mem- 
brane res^nbling  a  pmosteum,  onwhidi  were  inserted  muscular  and  tendinous 
fihces.  It  was  completely  covered  by  a  shell  of  bone  varying  in  thidcness- 
from  two  to  four  millimetres,  of  a  remarkable  spon^  texture.  This  bony 
envelope  was  smooth  externally,  but  gave  origin  on  its  inner  surface  to  a  large- 
nnmber  of  trabeouls  or  very  delicate  osseous  projections  crossing  each  other 
in  all  directions  in  passing  towards  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  between  which 
was  situated  a  quantity  of  homog^ieous  material  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  veir 
laoorable,  but  havinj^  a  certain  density.  At  one  pc^nt  a  small  cavity  existed^ 
filled  witli  a  viscid  liquid. 

On  microscopu^  examinatioa  this  central  pulp  was  found  to  be  constituted 
of  nuclear  and  msiform  fibro-plastic  elements,  aiui  of  a  small  quantity  of  fibril- 
lated  tissue. 

The  patient  did  well. 

This  tumour  has  much  analogy  with  one  described  by  M.  Richard  to  the 
Sod^te  de  Chirurgie,  December  7tb,  1859,  which  was  ossified  and  situ- 
ated at  the  external  edge  of  the  latissimns  dorsi  muscle,  and  was  thought  to* 
be  jKobably  an  ossified  ganglion. 

MISCELLANBOUS. 

Oil  the  Tiiehim  l^fkuUt.  By  W.  Tvknbb,  M.B.t— We  have  abready  in. 
previous  Micrological  Beports  drawn  attention  to  various  experiments 
performed  with  the  view  of  elucidating  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  entozoa.  In  the  communication  alluded  to  above,  the  author,  after  giving 
a  short  historical  reium  of  what  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the  subject 

«  See  Proceedings  of  (he  Sod^  ds  GMnuile,  Oct  30th,  1861,  in  L^Union  Medicale 
Bee.  10th,  1861. 
1  EdiBbiuvh  Medical  Joomal,  Ko.  IxiiL  ^  209. 
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qootiDgtkeiiQmerous  iuquiries  mstitated  botk  abroad  and  inEngkod,  pro* 
ceeds  to  give  the  details  of  two  experiments  in  which  he  sought  to  TerifY  the 
various  oDsenrations  of  others,  by  feeding  cats  with  the  flesh  of  a  subject 
eooiainiiig  the  trichina  spiralis.  ''  T^w^nrnwereobaerwd  to  m099,  thomgh  wme- 
wM  Im^tmdiw,  oh  rup^mff  ibt  eystt"  In  the  first  exptriment  a  kitten  was 
led  with  the  flesh  and  died  about  tiikiy-six  hours  after.  The  intestine  was 
foond  at  iis  upper  part  to  oovteki  spesimens  of  the  **  asosris  mjatax/'  but 
the  remaine  of  the  trichina  were  net  seen.  Serend  ova  containing  a  distinct 
Boolens  of  granular  matter  were  seen  in  the  mumis  as  well  in  the  large  as  the 
small  intestme.  These  oiva  differed  much  from  the  era  within  the  aenecatiTe 
tube  of  the  asoasis;  the  latter,  in  addition  to  having  the  contained  granules 
diffmed  more  unifbrmlj,  being  much  largiw.  Turner  cannot  decide  whether 
these  ova  are  derived  from  the  tricfainss  or  not. 

In  the  seeond- experiment,  a  oat  was  f«l  with  the  tridiina-flesh  on  the  7t^, 
13th,  and  10th  of  Julv,  boing  fed  on  fish,  bread,  and  milk  in  the  intervals.  It 
wn  doubtful  whether,  on  tlm  last  occasion,  the  tridiina  was  alive.  The 
animal  was  kiUed  on  the  24tfa.  In  the  jejunom  several  specimens  of  the 
asearts  mystax  wore  found,  and  in  the  ileum  a  small  tttnia,  but  no  remains  of 
trichina  cjsts.  Three  or  four  thread-like  worms  were  seen  hf  the  microeoope 
in  the  mucus  of  the  lai^  and  small  inteetines,  and  of  the  stomadi,  aetivelj 
moving  about,  sometimes  elongated,  at  others  coiled  up ;  and  free  ova  were 
seen,  like  those  in  the  ovarian  tube  of  the  ascaris  in  all  ra^eets.  Each  of 
these  transparent  thread-like  worms  bad  a  pointed  and  a  rounded  end,  and 
were  about  two-thirds  smaller  than  the  tricnince  met  with  in  the  muscles  of 
the  cat.  Through  the  worm  a  canal  could  be  traced,  but  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  extended  as  far  as  the  pointed  extremity,  or  terminated  a  little  on 
one  side  of  it.  In  the  middle  thread,  and  partly  in  the  narrower  end  of  the 
worm  a  sacculated  or  cellular  appearance  was  observed,  apparently  surrounding 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  on  one  side  of  this  a  collection  of  granular  matter 
was  seen.  The  muscles  of  this  cat  were  found  in  many  cases  to  contain 
trichinse.  When  the  cysts  were  isolated  they  were  seen  to  differ  in  shape 
froni  those  found  in  human  muscle,  being  almost  round.  The  wall  was 
slightly  granular  and  transparent,  so  that  the  arrangement  and  anatomy  of  the 
contained  animal  were  easily  seen.  In  no  instance  was  more  than  one  worm 
seeu  in  each  cyst ;  and  along  with  the  worm  viscid  matter,  containing  granules 
and  nuclei,  were  contained.  The  muscular  fibres  surrounding  the  cySts  were 
not  in  a  fatty  condition,  nor  did  the  collections  of  fat  cells  exist  external  to 
the  cysts  so  often  found  in  man.  The  author  is  ^te  vnable  to  support 
Virchow  in  his  view  that  the  trichina  lies  within  the  muscular  fibre,  and 
not  between  adjacent  ones,  the  cyst- wall  being  formed  by  thickened  sarcolemma, 
and  not  by  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue.  In  this  ease,  no  doubt,  the 
thread-like  worms  were  not  derived  from  the  ascarides  dwelling  in  the  cat'a 
intestines,  as  they  are  not  found  in  the  cat  in  whom  the  ascandes  are  found 
to  exist,  to  which  the  trichina-flesh  is  not  given ;  and,  again,  they  ^ere^  found 
both  in  the  large  and  small  intestines,  whereas  the  ascaris  mystax  is  only 
found  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum. 

The  author  remarks  that,  like  Owen,  he  has  found  the  superficial  mnscles 
of  the  human  body  more  Abundantly  affSected  with  the  trichina  than  the  deep 
ones,  and  also  that  the  superficial  surface  of  the  muscles  is  more  affiected  than 
the  deeper  ones;  showing,  as  he  supposes,  "the  tendency  wliich  the  worms 
possess  to  work  their  own  way  towards  the  exterior.'*  He  appends  a  Hst  of 
l9  recorded  cases,  including  his  own,  in  which  the  trichina  was  found  in  man : 
in  only  one  (related  by  Zenxer)  was  death  or  remirfuible  symptoms  of  any  kind 

5 reduced  thereby ;  all  excepting  two  cases  dying  in  middle  or  advanced  life  of 
ebilitatine  disease.    Yirchow  nad  found  that  atrophy  of  muscle  is  produced 
by  the  trichina.    Turner  states  that  between  one  and  two  per  eeot  of  the 
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dead  bodies  which  have  oome  under  his  obeervaUon  in  the  last  five  yean  have 
been  affected  with  the  trichina. 

Peculiar  Ctyatalt  found  after  Death  U  the  Blood,  in  Cases  of  Leuko- 
cjfihemia,  fij  Dr.  J.  C.  White.* — ^These  crystals  appear  to  haye  formed  some 
tune  after  death,  and  were  met  with  in  cases  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ellis,  with 
enlarged  spleen  and  liirer.  Most  of  these  were  identical  with  crystals  previ- 
ously found  by  the  same  ffentleman  under  similar  circumstances,  and  described 
under  the  name  of  LeiuLOsinin  the 'Boston  Journal'  for  February  2nd  and 
9th,  1860,  but  in  addition  to  these,  "other  crystalline  bodies  were  noticed  in 
the  blood,  which  was  still  comparatively  fresh,  in  the  form  of  rosettes  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour."  After  a  short  time,  when  the  blood  had  become 
putrid,  these  latter  forms,  and  also  the  red  and  white  corpuscles,  had  disap- 
peared, but  the  leukosin  was  unchanged,  and  this  was  also  the  case  in  some 
blood  which  had  been  kept  three  years.  This  leukosin  was  described  in  1860 
as  existing  in  leukhsmic  blood  by  MM.  Charcot  and  Yulpian^f  Dr.  White 
speaks  of  thdr  occurrence  in  every  case  of  leukhsmia  in  which  it  had  been 
looked  for,  and  sngeests  that  thb  leukosin  exists  in  the  blood  during  life  in  a 
soluble  form.  In  all  these  oases  of  leukhftmia,  *'  the  blood  was  of  a  uniform 
dark  purple  or  moroon  colour,  of  the  consistence  of  thick  paint,  and,  except  in 
one  case,  showed  no  disposition  to  separate  into  yellow  or  puruknt-looking  and 
dark-red  portions." 


For  the  following  papers  bearing  on  the  histology  of  healthy  and  diseased 
structures  we  have  not  space  for  more  than  reference. 

On  the  Degeneration,  with  Atrophy,  of  the  Posterior  Column  of  the  Spinal 

Cord,  and  its  connexion  with  the  disease  termed  "Ataxic  Locomotrice 

Progressive."    Par  Dr.  Dumenil.    (L*Union  M^cale,  Fdvrier  11,  1862.) 
On  the  Histology  of  Ossified  Connective  Tissue.    Von  S.  Lessing.    (Henle 

and  Pfeuffers  2^itschrift  f .  Bationelle  Medicin :   Dritte  Keihe,  Band  xil 

p.  314.) 
Three    Cases    of    Acephalocyst    Formations.      Von    Dr.    H.    Wallmann. 

(Wochenblatt  d.  k.  k.  Gesellsch.  d.  Aerzte  in  Wien.    Nos.  25  and  26.) 
Experimental  Eesearches  on  the  Regeneration  of  Nerves  separated  from  their 

Nervous  Centres.     By  Phillipeaux  and  Vulpian.      (Gaz.  Mdd.,  1860. 

Nos.  27,  29,  32,  34,  35,  37,  39.) 
On  the  Regeneration  of  Nerve-Fibres.     Von  Prof.  Dr.  Remak  in  Berlin. 

(Virchow^s  Archiv,  1862,  Band  xxiiL  Hefte  3  und  4%  p.  441.) 
On  Amyloid  Degeneration.    Von  E.  Wagner.    (Archiv  d.  Heilkunde,  1861, 

EchinococcusCysts  passed  by  the  Bkdder.    Von  J.  Quinquerez.    (Oesterr. 

Zeitschr.  f.  Prakt.  Heilkunde,  July,  1861.    Quoted  in  the  Medixm  Jahr- 

buch,  1862,  Heft  1,  p.  70.) 
On  Sycosis,  and  its  Relation  to  Mycosis  Tonsurans.    Von  H.  Kobner,  in 

Bresku.    (Virchow's  Archiv,  Band  xxiL  Hefte  3  und  4  p.  372.) 
On  Melanaemia,  with  Observations  on  the  Natural  Structure  of  the  Spleen 

and  Lymphatic  Glands.    Von  Prof.  Grohe,  Grcitsweld.     (Do.  Band  xx. 

S.  306,  und  Band  xxiL  Hefte  5  and  6,  S.  437.) 
On  Inflammation  of  Serous  Membranes.    Von  Dr.  J.  Cohnheim,  in  Berlin. 

(Do.,  S.  516.) 
On  Urinary  SarcinaB.    Von  Dr.  P.  Munk,  in  Berlin.    (Do.,  S.  670.) 

•  Bofton  Hedioal  and  Snrgioal  Joornal,  Nov.  SSth,  18S1. 
t  Gu.  H«bdom.  de  H^eoiiie  et  de  Chiroifie,  tome?li.Ko.  47 ;  tee  alio  ov  Hierologteal 
Bepon  for  April,  1861,  p.  427. 
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Half-yearly  report  on  toxicology,  forensic 
medicine,  and  public  hygiene. 

ByBBNJAlilK  W.  RlCHABJ)SOK,  M.A.,   M.D. 

Senior  Phyeldan  to  the  Boyal  Inflrmury  for  Diseaaes  of  the  Chest,  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology 
at  the  Qro*venor*plaoe  Medical  School. 


L  Toxicology, 

Foiaomn^  bf  Corroeive  SMimaie.^^'Dr,  Cabot,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  reports  a 
case  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  young  woman,  twenty-five  years 
old.  Sne  was  brought  to  the  Massaebussetts  General  Hospital,  to  which  Dr. 
Cabot  is  attached,  aoout  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August  SOtli,  1861, 
vomiting  and  retching  violently.  She  had  been  perfectly  well  until  six  o'clock 
of  the  previous  evening,  when  she  suddenly  became  nauseated,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  vomited.  No  medical  man  was  called  until  eleven  o'clock,  when 
a  physician  of  Jamaica  Plain  was  summoned,  who  found  the  fauces  inflamed 
aiKl  the  uvula  swollen.  He  cauterized  the  parts  with  nitrate  of  silver,  but 
finding  that  the  patient  grew  worse,  he  brought  her  to  the  hospital  in  a  car- 
riage. She  was  now  conscious,  and  had  stren^h  enough  to  walk  to  the  water- 
clo^t.  Tlie  whole  surface  of  the  body  and  limbs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
abdomen  and  inside  of  the  thighs,  was  cold ;  but  the  patient  complained  of 
feeling  hot,  and  of  a  burning  pain  in  the  lumbar  region.  Soon  after  her 
admission  she  vomited  some  pure  blood ;  and  as  she  was  almost  asphyxiated. 
Dr.  Cabot  opened  the  trachea,  after  which  the  breathing  became  free  and  the 
pulse  fuller.  She  continued  to  vomit,  and  sank  gradually  until  twenty-five 
minutes  past  ten  A.M.,  when  she  died.  She  was  conscious  to  the  last.  At 
the  autopsy  the  epiglottis  was  found  swollen  and  stiff,  of  a  brownish  colour, 
with  a  small  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  eroded.  The  lining  membrane  of 
the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  presented  a  reddish-brown  colour,  covered  with 
a  thin,  slate-coloured  substance.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophaeus 
was  in  the  same  condition,  but  more  friable.  The  stomach,  somewhat 
(edematous  externally,  showed  no  perforation;  the  oesophageal  portion  of  its 
mucous  coat,  for  a  portion  of  four  inches,  was  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
oesophagos.  The  pyloric  portion  was  thickened,  of  dark-brown  colour,  and 
traversed  by  numerous  high  rugs.  The  mucous  and  submucous  tissues  were 
almost  gangrenous,  and  very  friable.  The  small  intestines  were  of  a  pale  pink 
colour  externally,  but  polished  and  glistening.  The  mucous  membrane  was 
reddened  from  the  pylorus  to  the  csscum ;  the  reddeninj^  was  most  marked 
near  the  pylorus,  but  there  were  occasional  spots,  the  sue  of  a  dollar,  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  almost  gangrenous.  The  lungs,  liver,  and  spleen  were 
natural  The  uterus,  four  mches  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
width  at  the  fundus,  was  evidently  enbu^ged;  the  neck  appeared  elongated, 
and  the  os  was  found  filled  with  a  mucous  plug.  Within,  the  right  and  left 
comers  of  the  fundus  each  contained  an  ovum  a  few  weeks  old ;  there  was  a 
corpus  luteum  in  each  ovary,  and  the  orifices  through  which  the  ova  escaped 
from  the  ovaries  were  pkinly  visible.  The  corpus  luteum  was  of  a  dark 
colour,  except  a  small  portion  of  the  circumference,  which  was  yellow.  The 
kidneys  were  much  injected ;  and  the  heart,  natural  in  character,  was  filled 
with  blood  partly  coa^ukted.  The  analysb,  made  by  Dr.  White,  showed  that 
the  poison  used  in  tms  case  was  corrosive  sublimate.— i^a«/oK  Medical  and 
SurmcalJowmal,  Oct.  17th,  1861. 

[rhere  are  two  points  of  great  importance  in  this  case.    It  has  been 
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assumed,  that  in  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate  the  stomach  and  colon  maj 
be  the  seats  of  active  mischief,  while  the  whole  of  the  small  intestinal  tract 
remains  free ;  how  haatilj  and  inoorrectlj  this  oooeksion  has  beei  set  up  the 
above  case  illustntes.  saoondlj.  It  lus  been  asserted,  with  a  positiveness, 
doubtful,  indeed,  from  its  over-protestation,  yet  misleading,  that  after  poisoning 
by  corrosive  suUimatv,  ike  ^laAe-ookyured  eondition  oi  mueous  membrane, 
which  has  been  so  well  deaoribed  as  occoning  in  inferior  ammals,  never  oeeurs 
in  the  human  subject.    Dr.  Cidiof  s  case  disptt^ws  this  assertion. — ^B,  W.  IL] 

Pmomng  by  Pmssie  Acid, — S.  Lawrence  Gill,  Esq.,  L.R.C.P.E.,  reports 
the  following  case : 

M.  A.  C— — y  a  French  chemist,  after  a  few  words  with  his  emplover,  entered 
the  laboratory  at  half-past  four  p.ic  An  htmr  hMUg  lasted,  and  he  haiving 
ivequentJy  been  heard  to  si^  that  he  i^ways  earned  a  deadly  poiMo,  one  drop 
of  whieh  would  produce  suMen  death,  the  gatekeeper  felt  alarmed,  and  vcDtuiM 
to  open  the  door  of  the  room;  but  seeing  the  ohemist  sitting  in  aa  ei^postne 
(and,  as  he  thought^  looking  him  impuoeutly  in  the  face),  retired.  The  nte* 
keeper  eonmnnieated  what  he  had  seen  to  thecleik,  who  eidained,  "  I  bdieve 
he  has  committed  suicide.  I  was  dreaiung  all  last  night  thai  he  had  done  so. 
Let  us  go  together  and  see."  They  did  go,  and  foand  the  man  speeddeas.  Lei 
an  hour  aid  a  half  from  his  beuig  last  seen  alive,  Mr.  Gill  was  om  the  spot,  and 
found  the  patient  fully  dressed,  and  sitting  in  an  ea^,  natural  posture,  his 
dbow  restmg  ona  tame,  his  hands  folded  together,  and  his  knees  crossed.  A 
ene-ouuoe  bottle  (emnty),  labelled  "Prussic  Acid,"  and  wkh  ik»9iopp^  r^nbreed, 
stood  close  to  his  ng^  elbow.  There  was  no  indication  of  the  sli^tcst  strugde. 
He  sat  staring  those  who  approached  him  in  the  face,  his  head  slightly 
thrown  back,  his  forehead  suffused  and  of  a  lead  odour,  hb  cheeks  pak,  and 
his  lips  purple.  A  elammv,  cold  perspration  bedewed  lus  face;  his  c^  wen 
staling,  dry,  and  glassy,  the  conjunctival  ve»ek  brilliantly  injeeted,  the  pupils 
greatly  dilated,  the  eyelids  ri^ ;  the  nostrils  dHated  and  rigid.  The  tongno 
and  lips  were  dry,  brown,  c<£l,  and  firmly  psessod  against  the  hard  palate ; 
the  lips  and  jaws  were  apart ;  the  body  ooku^,  moist,  and  rather  rigid.  Mr. 
Gill  could  not  detect  the  slightest  odour  «f  pmsaic  add  eitiier  from  the  patient's 
month  or  in  the  room,  although  but  an  hour  a&d  a  haK  had  ebpaed  smoe  the 
patient  had  entered  it  alive.  Ko  scream  was  heard  from  the  man,  nor  were 
there  any  indications  of  convulnons;  but  he  had  paaeed  a  bbdL  motioii  into 
his  trouaers.  Mr.  Gill  remarks  in  regurd  to  this  eaae,  that  asoertaiaed  laota 
Eespeetittg  death  from  prussie  acid  (even  H  the  patient  be  not  seen  until  ailer 
ddUii)  may  be  of  value.  1.  Im  this  case  no  seoeam  was  heard,  aHhmgh  the 
top  of  the  laboratory  window  was  down  some  inches,  and  a  pecsoa  stood  oat» 
side,  within  three  yards  of  that  window,  for  some  time,  and  was  within  tes 
yards  from  the  time  deceased  entered  until  he  was  found  dead.  2.  Thwe  was 
a  total  absence  of  froth  from  the  mouth,  as  ikt  lips,  tongue,  and  frmoes  wcae 
perfectly  dry  and  hcffliv.  and  not  the  slightest  moisture  exiirted  either  on  his 
neck-tie  or  the  front  of  his  ^irt.  3.  There  was  no  iadioation  of  convulaiaDB, 
which,  owing  to  posture,  must  have  hem  evidenced  had  thi^  been  present.— 
iMuet,  Nov.  2nd,  186L 

Syn^mM  (f  Foi9emng  fnofm  emUnfjf  Commim  Hmsy.—Dr.  George  Bidi^  of 
Mysore  Earm,  relates  tlurt;  he  obtained  some  hfomej  from  the  Gooiv  jun^. 
The  honev  was  stored  in  the  loiBt  of  a  bamboo,  k  looked  dear  and  whde- 
aome,  and  had  the  usual  smell  and  taste.  It  was  |daoed  on  tiie  breakfast-tablet, 
and  on  three  Buocessiv«  mornings  he  (Dr.  Bidie)  partook  c^  a  Httie  of  it^  about 
a  teaspoonful  on  each  oecaeion.  On  the  second  and  third  day  he  feft  a  dis- 
agreeable itching  over  the  whole  body;  but  as  the  weather  had  suddenly 
become  very  ooh^  he  tlK>ugkt  the  itdang  had  in  some  way  been  eansed  by  the 
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change  of  tempenkiure.  On  the  yiird  night  he  awoke  with  inteose 
headache,  and  a  feeling  of  oonBtnetiim  about  the  forehead.  The  headache  did 
not  permit  of  much  sleep ;  so  ^ttiog  up  early,  he  took  a  long  walk,  in  hopes 
that  exercise  might  relieve  hun  of  the  pain.  He  got  wxarse,  however,  and 
returning  to  his  quarters,  immediatelv  took  a  oouple  of  purgative  nills  and 
went  to  bed.  He  then  had  a  £eding  that  some  artide  or  food  had  oisagreed 
with  him.  Towards  evening  the  hei2adie  left,  but  the  constrietion  about  the 
forehead  remained.  The  itching  had  become  worse,  and  numerous  red  spots 
appeared  all  over  the  bodv.  On  the  fifth  daj  he  felt  quite  wdl»  except  that 
the  itdiiug  was  very  troublesome.  On  the  sixth  he  asain  took  some  of  the 
honey  at  oreakfas^  and  shortly  afterwards  was  purged,  uid  the  whole  body 
was  covered  with  an  exanthematons  eruption  of  prominent,  irregular,  red 
patchesi,  most  conspicuous  on  the  face,  back  of  the  hands,  and  about  the  larger 
joints.  The  headadie  and  oonstdctioa  of  the  foc^ead  returned,  and  he  sud- 
denfy  became  yery  sick,  and  felt  so  prostrated  in  str^igth,  that  he  could  hardly 
walk  a  few  jrards  to  a  ooucL  There  was  no  desire  to  vomit,  but  a  sickness 
and  prostration  so  intense,  that  he  could  hudly  move  a  limb  or  vepcsk.  Thia 
condition  ksted  for  about  three  hours;  then  a  short  sleep  occurred,  and  he 
awoke  to  find  the  headache  much  relieved  and  the  wsknese  quite  ^[one.  The 
eruption  had  partly  disappeared.  There  were,  however,  intense  thirst,  a  feel- 
ing of  soreness  in  the  throat,  and  great  hoarseness  of  the  yoiee.  Br.  Bidie 
mentions,  that  although  aooustomed  to  eat  the  honey  of  the  £nglieh  hive-bee,  it 
never  produced  any  such  effiscts  on  his  system. — The  Madme  Q^auarierfy  Journal 
of  Medical  Sdettce,  October,  1B6L 

Poieoning  6y  Ovaitide  qfPoiamwtL — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  Liyerpool  Medical 
Society,  on  October  17th,  1861,  Mr.  Byeriey  exhibited  the  stomacn,  liyer,  and 
intestines  of  a  man  who  had  died  from  poisoning  by  cvanide  of  potassium. 
The  following  is  the  history :  A  stout,  w^  formed  man,  forty-six  years  of  age, 
was  seen  on  Wednesday,  October  9th,  wanderini;  about  the  WaUasey  sand- 
hills, his  manner  and  appearance  sunesting  that  his  mind  was  disordered.  On 
the  succeeding  Friday  his  bodjr  was  found  lying  on  the  left  side.  Close  befaiBd 
him  wore  a  b^tle  still  ooniaiajng  a  small  qua^tit^  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  a  tivee-ounoe  measuxe-elase.  The  coroner  requested  Mr. 
Byeriey  to  examine  the  body  on  the  M(»aay  aftarwacds.  He  found  discdora- 
tion  of  the  abdoninal  walk  from  incident  decomposition;  a  Uue  hue  of  the 
hands  and  nails;  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  left  side  generally;  and  a  Ityid 
look  of  the  face,  tongue,  and  lips,  the  ktter  being  distorted  as  if  by  some  c<ui- 
yulsive  movement  in  the  last  mom«nta.  There  was  an  extremely  dark  red 
condition  of  the  small  intestines,  the  btoodvessels  of  which  were  greatly 
engorged.  The  livery  sj^ben,  and  kidneys  were  darkly  congested,  and  tite  lungs 
also  in  a  slighter  degm.  The  heart  was  empty,  and  the  kurge  veins  not 
lemarkaihly  full  The  stomadi  was  much  contraoted,  and  neariv  enipty ;  it  had 
tlifi  shape  of  a  Iwge  intestine,  with  a  aort  of  hour-dbss  constriction  midway 
between  the  caediac  mui  ^orio  ends.  It  was  greauy  engorged,  and  (^  adeep 
red  or  cfaooolate  oolonr.  When  it  was  opened,  aboct  two  ounces  of  grumoua 
fluid  mixed  with  mucus  flowed  out.  The  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  was 
intensely  dark  red  (almost  black),  more  eapeoially  8(t  the  pyloric  third.  Its 
folds  were  thrown  into  prominent  mgie,  ana  in  two  or  three  places  were  &l|gl^^ 
PA^ohes  of  abeasiBP.  There  was  a  wdl-madud  odour  of  prussic  aeid.  The 
own,  who  was  an  habitoal  drunkard,  was  an  engraver,  and  }»acti8ed  photo- 
graphy as  an  amateur.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  afibrded  the  usual  preci- 
pitate ai  the  eyamde  of  silver  when  tested  with  the  nitrate.  There  was  no- 
clue  as  te  whether  death  was  speedy  or  eomparativ^y  protracted  after  the 
PoiBon  had  been  taken.  From  tte  positian  ot  the  body  dose  to  the  bottle 
whidi  had  contaiaed  it,  the  former  ^peartd  te  be  probable;  whereas  the  ia- 
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tensity  and  extent  of  the  pathological  condition  of  the  orsans  affected  mi|^t 
lead  to  an  opposite  inference. — BrilUk  Medical  Journal,  NoYember  2nd,  1861. 

Fatal  CoH  ofSlrycknine  PoisouiM^  in  a  Girl  aged  eleoen  years, — ^Dr.  Haricy 
reports  the  following  case.  On  the  evening  of  Jane  6th,  1860,  he  (Dr.  Hariej) 
was  called  to  meet  in  consultation  Mr.  Cholmondeley  and  Mr.  Wakefield,  at 
the  house  of  a  chemist  and  druggist,  whose  daugliter  was  stated  to  have  taken 
strychnine.  The  patient,  a  remarkably  intelligent  girl,  only  eleven  years  of 
age,  although  she  spoke  and  acted  like  a  girl  of  seventeen  years,  was  first  seen 
by  Mr.  Wuefield  at  seven  p.k.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  her  in  a  state  of 
violent  tetanic  spasm,  the  limbs  extended  and  rigid,  the  jaws  firmly  fixed,  and 
the  body  in  a  state  of  opbthotonos.  When  the  paroxysm  passed  off,  the  girl 
confessed  that  she  had  gone  into  her  father's  shop  and  taken  a  quantity  of 
pure  strychnine  (the  exact  amount  was  not  ascertained).  Although  very  much 
alarmed  and  a^tated,  her  intellectual  faculties  remained  perfectly  dear.  She 
eagerly,  and  without  any  apparent  difficulty,  swallowed  an  emetic  of  sulphate 
of  zinc.  As  the  first  dose  did  not  act  immediately,  a  second  was  given,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  patient  vomited  a  quantity  of  semi-fluid  matter.  She 
then  turned  upon  her  back,  and  lay  with  her  eves  closed.  On  raising  the  eye- 
lids in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  pupils  (which  were  found  natural),  a 
violent  tetanic  paroxysm  was  induced.  Just  as  the  spasm  commenced,  tJie 
patient  shrieked  out,  "  Hold  my  lep  '.—hold  my  legs !  I  am  dying ! — ^I  know 
I  am  1"  Chloroform  was  now  admmistered,  but  without  the  sbghtest  benefit. 
The  attacks  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  and  gradually  increased  in  severity. 
During  the  spasms,  the  pupils  were  observed  to  dilate  and  the  countenance  to 
become  livid.  In  the  last  and  fatal  convubion,  the  face  suddenly  became 
aknost  black,  probably  from  a  non-arterialization  of  the  blood,  for  the  muscles 
of  the  chest  were  so  firmlv  contracted,  that  the  respiratory  movements  were 
completely  arrested.  As  the  spasm  passed  off,  the  facial  muscles  relaxed,  and 
a  quantity  of  frothy  mucus  issued  from  the  mouth.  There  was  now,  however, 
no  longer  any  attempt  at  respiration.  Life  had  passed  away  with  the  spasro» 
for  the  heart  was  stilL 

It  was  curious  to  observe  that  in  this  case,  as  soon  as  life  became  extinct, 
rigor  mortis  commenced.  There  was  no  very  apparent  interval  of  muscular 
flacQidity.  In  five  minutes  after  the  cessation  of  the  last  spasm,  and  while  the 
body  was  quite  warm,  the  muscles  of  the  hands  and  arms  were  in  a  state  of 
rigor  mortis,  while  those  of  the  lower  extremities  passed  into  a  similar  state  in 
the  course  of  ten  minutes  more. 

At  the  autopsy  the  legs  were  found  rigid  and  extended  as  they  were  during 
the  spasms.  The  soles  of  the  feet  were  strongly  ardied  and  inverted.  The  hands 
were  clenched  and  remarkably  livid ;  the  fingers  and  nails  of  an  indigo  blackness. 
The  upper  extremities  were  no  longer  livid;  the  lividiky  of  the  face,  remarked 
during  fife  and  immediately  after  dcnth,  had  also  disappeared.  The  inner  side  of 
thighs  and  arms,  also  the  side  of  the  neck,  were  of  a  scarlet  colour,  very  like  what 
is  seen  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever ;  the  outside  of  the  limbs  were  of  the  normal 
colour.  The  countenance  wore  an  unusually  determmed  look,  particuburly 
about  the  mouth.  Tlie  surface  of  the  brain  was  very  much  congested ;  tte 
ventricles  contained  rather  more  serum  than  usual,  otherwise  the  brain  was 
healthy.  Great  effusion  existed  under  the  arachnoid,  otherwise  the  cord  q)peared 
healthjr.  Chest:  The  lungs  were  much  counted ;  the  blood  in  the  large  vessels 
was  quite  fluid  and  dark  in  colour.  The  periotitiium  contained  about  two  ounces 
of  serum.  The  heart  was  flaccid,  and  nearly  empty.  Abdomen :  The  stomach 
presented  no  appearance  of  inflammation ;  near  tne  pvloric  end  was  a  yeUow 
spot  (from  the  colourinfi^  matter  of  the  bUe).  Notwithstanding  the  frequent 
vomiting,  there  was  stul  about  ten  ounces  of  fluid  and  solid  matters  in  the 
stomach;   the  different  foods— beet  potatoes,  and  bread— were   easily  re- 
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cognised.  The  liver  and  kidneys  were  normal.  The  small  intestines  very  red 
from  congestion.  The  urinary  bladder  was  quite  empty  and  contracted.  Mr. 
Wakefield  tested  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  readily  detected  the  pre- 
sence of  strychnine. 

Dr.  Harley  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  chief  features  of  interest  presented 
by  this  case  are  as  follow.  The  fact  that  the  girl,  after  taking  the  fatal  dose, 
deliberately  sat  down  to  tea,  and  continued  eating  and  talkmg  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  occurred,  until  the  spasms  commencecl.  The  fact  of  the  patient 
being  able  to  swallow  liquids,  even  after  the  convulsions  had  begun.  The 
perfect  consciousness  of  the  patient  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of 
strrchnine  poisoning.  The  pupils  were  observed  to  dilate  during  the  spasms, 
and  to  return  to  their  normal  dimensions  during  the  intervals.  Tne  immediate 
cause  of  death  in  this  case  appears  to  have  been  asphyxia.,  induced  by  spasm 
of  the  respiratory  muscles.— Za^^e^,  October  26th,  1861. 

Deaths  from  Chloroform. — Since  our  last  report  an  unusual  number  of  cases 
of  death  from  chloroform  have  occurred.  On  September  3rd,  1861,  a  man, 
named  Gassmach,  died  in  the  Newcastle  Infirmary  whilst  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform.  He  was  weak,  and  laboured  under  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
knee-joint,  which  joint  was  condemned  to  amputation.  Before  the  operation 
he  exhibited  great  trepidation  and  alarm,  and  took  brandy  in  consequence.  A 
small  quantity  of  chloroform  was  then  administered,  and  the  patient  seemed 
rapidly  to  come  under  its  influence ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  there  were  relaxation 
of  the  sphincters,  quivering  of  the  lips,  and  death.  The  breathing  continued 
for  a  little  time  after  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  On  post-mortem  exami- 
nation the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  found  filled  with  fluid  blood.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  serious  organic  lesion  of  the  vital  organs  existed, 
and  the  death  may  probably  be  ascribed  in  part  to  fear.  The  jury  took  this 
view  of  the  case,  and  ascribed  the  death  as  due  to  the  united  effects  of  fear, 
debility,  and  chloroform. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  September  11th,  1861. 

On  Thursday,  the  6th  of  September,  1861,  a  *^<:o«(?  aeath  from  chloroform 
occurred  at  the  Cumberland  Infirmary,  Carlisle.  The  patient,  a  young  man, 
had  been  in  the  infirmary  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
perform  some  surgical  operation  upon  him.  The  anaesthetic  was  administered 
by  the  house-surgeon,  Mr.  Devereux,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Page,  the  visiting 
sur^on.  The  patient  was  soon  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  the  ope- 
ration was  about  to  be  performed,  when  alarming  symptoms  presented  them- 
selves. The  patient  ceased  to  breathe,  and  animation  seemed  to  be  suspended. 
The  surgeons  took  immediate  steps  to  revive  him.  Galvanism  and  artificial 
inflation  of  the  lungs  were  in  turn  resorted  to,  but  they  both  failed  to  bring 
the  patient  round.  It  was  now  evident  that  he  was  quite  dead." — Ibid., 
September  14th,  1861. 

A  third  case  of  death  from  chloroform  gave  rise  to  an  inquest  on  Saturday, 
Kovember  9th,  1861.  The  patient  was  a  boy,  aged  eight  years,  whose  death 
occurred  while  under  the  innuence  of  chloroform  on  the  previous  Wednesday. 
Mr.  Edwards,  chloroformist  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  deposed  that  deceased  was 
admitted  on  the  25th  ultimo,  to  undergo  an  operation  to  remove  a  great 
deformity  occasioned  by  a  bum  on  the  chin,  which  had  the  effect  of  drawing  the 
chin  down  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  turning  the  under  Kp  inside  out.  On  the 
day  appointed,  the  witness  administered  the  chloroform  gently.  It  took  ten 
minutes  to  get  the  boy  under  its  influence,  and  then  the  operation  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Lane,  the  senior  surgeon.  Just  before  the  conclusion,  the 
deceased  fainted,  and  with  a  view  to  restore  him  witness  promptly  commenced 
artificial  respiration,  which  was  kept  up  for  half  an  hour.  Failinc  in  his 
efforts,  the  bov  was  put  in  a  warm  oath,  and  galvanism  was  applied  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  but  without  success.    Witness  believed  the  boy  died  instantly 
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he  fainted,  from  panJysb  kA  the  heart.  In  a  post-mortem  examination  t^ 
found  all  the  orgims  healthy,  and  no  traoe  of  oiseaee  anywhere.  Deadi  vaa 
•olely  from  panlyais  of  the  heart  from  the  effects  of  ddoroform." — IMi.^ 
November  16th,  1861. 

Lfomik  cas&  similar  in  kind,  is  reoocded  by  W.  E.  Nourse,  Xsq^  of 
Brixton.  Mr.  Nonrse  was  requested  by  Mr.  Field  to  administer  chlorofonn 
donng  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  internal  piles  by  the  toasenr.  Ilie 
patient  was  a  laroe,  stoat,  very  muscular  man,  aged  fifty.  The  abdomen  was 
prominent,  and  the  foee  that  of  a  man  aocustomed  to  dnnk,  but  not  iniiiVatiwg 
any  abnormal  condition  of  the  heart  or  other  organ.  There  was  no  areas 
senilis,  and  the  pulse  and  respiration  appeared  natural  Two  measured 
drachms  of  diloroform,  poured  on  a  hollow  sponge,  were  first  inhaled  in  the 
usual  gradual  manner.  The  stage  of  excitement  was  strongly  marked  with 
much  muscular  action  and  Toeiferation.  After  several  minates,  the  dilorofenn 
beinff  exhausted,  forty  or  fifty  minims  more  were  poured  on  the  sponge,  and 
inhaled  at  intervab.  While  the  vociferation  and  strusoling  yet  continued, 
some  stertor  appeared,  and  the  sponge  was  at  once  wil£drawn.  In  another 
minute  fuU  stertor  came  on ;  the  face,  without  any  pallor,  showed  a  dusli^ 
livid  hue ;  the  pulse  ceased,  and  the  respiration  was  becoming  visibly  slower. 
Mr.  Field  had  not  begun  tlie  operation.  The  surgeons  instantly  coounenoed 
artificial  respiration,  and  slapped  the  face  and  chest  with  a  wet  towel;  bat 
only  a  few  more  inspirations,  or  gasps,  eould  be  obtained.  They  continued 
the*  same  means,  took  blood  from  the  jugular  vein,  which  was  tumd,  rubbed 
the  limbs  and  applied  electro-magnetism  with  the  kmd  assistance  of  two  <^bher 
medical  men;  but  after  the  hipse  of  an  hour  no  si^  of  life  was  elicited,  aikl 
the  body  becominjo^  cold,  further  efforts  were  evidently  useless.  On  a  post- 
mortem examination,  the  heart  was  found  loaded  with  fat,  its  muscular  sub^ 
stance  thin  and  w^,  and  the  walls  of  the  right  auricle  ami  ventride  in  a 
state  of  fatty  degeneration.  These  same  cavities  (the  right)  were  gorged  with 
fluid  blood.  The  valves  and  great  vesseb  were  healthy,  and  no  other  organ 
appeared  to  be  in  any  abnormal  state.  Death  had  clearly  occurred  from 
failure  of  the  heart's  action,  induced  much  more  readily  than  would  have  hap- 
pened under  natural  eircumstauces  by  chloroform,  owing  to  the  weakened  am 
encnmbei^ed  condition  of  the  heart. — British  UMcal  Journal^  November  16th, 
1861. 

k  fifth  case  occurred  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1869L 
The  patient,  James  Hedger,  aged  thirty-six,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  for 
an  anection  of  the  hip-joint.  On  admission,  the  thigh  was  semi-flexed,  and 
the  patient  complainea  of  great  pain  in  the  joint  on  any  movement  of  it  It 
was  determined  to  put  the  limb  up  in  a  long  strai^t  splint,  so  as  to  ensure 
perfect  rest.  Owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  ana  the  pain  caused  by 
movement,  he  was  to  be  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  chloro- 
form was  administered  in  the  usual  manner  with  one  of  8now's  inhalers,  one 
drachm  being  placed  in  the  receiver.  It  was  administered  with  more  than 
usual  care,  owinff  to  the  patient  being  extremely  nervous.  After  breathing 
the  chloroform  for  a  minute  or  so,  the  patient  had  a  violent  shaking  fit ;  he 
was  then  quite  sensible.  The  inhaler  was  removed,  and  on  being  spoken  to 
he  became  quite  calm.  The  chloroform  was  then  continued,  another  half 
drachm  being  put  into  the  apparatus,  and  he  gradually  exhibited  the  usual 
symptoms  of  a  person  coming  imder  the  influence  of  chloroform.  He  had  just 
arrived  at  the  stage  of  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  was  endeavouring  to  raise 
himself  up  in  bed,  when  the  muscles  relaxed  with  ffreat  rapidity.  He  fell 
back,  his  race  became  pale,  the  breathing  laboured,  ana  the  pulse,  which  up  to 
this  time  had  beenverv  good,  suddenly  stopped.  Artificial  respimtion  was 
immediately  commenced,  and  galvanism  was  applied  over  the  region  of  the 
heart.     Artificial  respiration,  carried  on  by  extending  the  aims  and  com- 
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pressing  the  thoimx,  was  eoniiiiiied  for  about  one  knir  and  a  half.    Aea- 

Eimctnre  was  also  tried.  On  &  no^mortem  examination,  tke  cavities  of  Uie 
eart  were  found  full  of  fluid  blood ;  the  heart  itself  was  krge,  and  loaded 
with  a  dqpoait  of  fat;  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  bi*aia  were  verv  moeh  eon- 
gested,  but  otherwise  they  were  quite  healthy. — British  Meaieal  Jowrtiai, 
January  11th,  1862. 

.A  sisik  record  of  death  from  inhalation  of  chloroform  vapour  is  oommuni- 
cated  by  Mr.  George  Tuxnley,  of  the  General  Hospital,  Hobart  Town.  The 
patient,  a  fine  museolar  man,  thirty-five  veats  of  age,  was  put  iinder  the  influ- 
enee  of  chloroform  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  left  tea^  removed,  that 
^hmd  bein^  the  seat  of  malignant  disease.  Tne  aneesthetic  was  administered 
in  the  usual  way,  and  great  care  was  taken  to  ensure  a  proper  admixture  of 
atmospheric  air.  Nothing  peculiar  occurred  during  tne  inhalation;  the 
breathio^  was  remaikably  quiet  and  regular ;  there  was  no  turgeseenee  cKf  tiie 
auperficml  vessels  of  the  head  or  face ;  and  in  about  four  minutes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  inhalation  the  patient  was  fully  under  the  influence  of 
the  drug.  At  the  mcMnent  that  soporose  breathing  commenced,  the  pulse 
became  feeble,  and  the  chloroform  was  immediately  withdrawn ;  the  pulse, 
however,  rapitfly  failed,  and  in  twenty  seconds  ceased  to  beat.  The  ear  applied 
over  the  prsecordial  region  could  not  detect  the  slightest  action  of  the  lieart. 
During  triis  period  the  respiration  continued  regularly,  and  after  the  entire  ces- 
sation of  the  neart's  action  the  patient  made  eight  or  ten  regular  inspirations  and 
expirations,  two  or  three  irrc^pilar  ones,  and  then  respiration  ceased.  Cold 
water  was  dashed  on  the  face,  fresh  air  admitted  into  the  apartment,  and  the 
Marshall  Hall  ready  method  was  at  once  resorted  to ;  ammonia  was  applied  to 
the  nostrils,  friction  to  the  extremities,  and  a  galvanic  current  passed  from  the 
spine  through  the  thorax  to  the  diaphragm.  All  these  measures  were  applied 
without  delay,  and  unremittingly  persevered  in  for  nearly  an  hour,  but  witnout 
success.  On  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  no  trace  of  organic  disease 
could  be  detected ;  the  olood  was  fluid,  and  the  organs  general^  congested. 
At  the  moment  that  the  heart  ceased  to  beat,  the  ventricles  were  m  a  state  of 
dilatation;  the  valves  were  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
organ  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  trace  of  fatty  degeneration. — Lancet^ 
Fd)ruary  22nd.  1862. 

Apropos  to  the  facts  above  stated,  we  may  rdfer  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Jackson,  "  On  the  Action  of  Chloroform  on  the  Blood,"  published  in  the 
*  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal '  for  March  28th,  1861 .  Dr.  Jackson  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  healthy  young  woman  who  died  while  inhaling  chloroform. 
After  death,  the  blood  taken  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  found  to  con- 
tain formic  acid  and  chlorine,  but  no  undecomposed  chloroform.  The  blood 
did  not  coagulate,  and  remained  six  years  witnout  undergoing  change.  He 
thinks  this  explains  the  cause  of  death  from  chloroform ;  he  is  of  opinion  that 
when  chloroform  is  inhaled  it  abstracts  oxygen  from  the  blood,  and,  combining 
with  the  formvle,  forms  formic  acid,  while  chlorine  is  set  ^ee,  and  combines 
with  the  blood  as  a  substitute  for  oxygen.  Thus,  a  portion  of  the  blood  be- 
comes chemically  changed,  devitalized,  and  rendered  unfit  for  life.  He  advo- 
cates ether  as  a  much  more  safo  and  sure  anssthetic  than  chloroform,  or  a 
mixtnre  in  which  chloroform  is  largely  diluted  with  ether. 

Treatmni  of  Rattlesnake  Bites, — ^Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  a  separate  work  on 
this  subject,  discusses  the  following  points :  L  fallacies  in  r^^ard  to  the  use 
of  antidotes  of  all  kinds,  arising  from  want  of  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  secre- 
tion of  the  venom  and  the  mode  in  which  the  serpent  uses  its  fangs  and 
ejects  the  poison.  2.  Fallacies  as  to  antidotes,  arisiiig  from  want  of  informa- 
tion on  the  natural  history  of  the  disease  caused  by  the  venom.  3.  General 
considerations  as  to  antidotes  and  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  reeearohes  in 
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ibis  direction  so  as  to  ayoid  errors.  4.  t)e8cription  of  the  pbenomena  of 
rattlesBftke  bites  and  analyses  of  sjmptons.  5.  Local  treatment.  Experi- 
mental examination  of  the  local  medication  most  in  repute.  6.  Oeneral  or 
constitutional  treatment.  Experimental  examination  of  tbe  principal  oonsti- 
tutional  remedies.  7.  Sketch  of  the  author's  Tiews  as  to  treMmen^  local  and 
general.  The  work  throughout  sustains  the  reputation  which  Dr.  Mit<;hell 
has  so  deservedly  earned  as  a  careful  and  acute  observer  of  natural  phenomena. 
We  regret,  therefore,  to  have  to  state  that,  according  to  his  observation,  the 
much  vaunted  general  remedies  now  comroonlv  used  as  antidotes — such  as 
ammonia,  olivc-oU,  cedron,  guaco,  ars»iic,  alcohol,  and  even  Bibron's  antidote- 
have  proved  experimentally  to  be  one  and  all  fallacious.  In  addition  to  local 
treatment  by  ligature,  destruction  of  the  bitten  part,  or  injection  of  iodine,  on 
the  plan  proposed  by  Brainard,  Dr.  Mitchell  suggestts  as  constitutional  reme- 
dies the  mineral  acids  and  quinine,  as  those  from  which  most  benefit  is  to  be 
anticipated.— i^y  oh  the  Trealment  of  Raltleinake  Bita.   Philadelphia,  186L 

8UMMABT  OP  PAPEBS  KSH  BZPZBEIVCES. 

On  the  Detection  of  Strychnia  at  a  Foiion,  and  the  I/i/fwenec  of  Morphia  in  dit- 
guitinff  the  nsual  Colottr-Teit,  By  John  J.  Reese,  M.D.— Dr.  Reese,  from 
several  experiments,  shows  that  the  presence  of  morphia  materiall;^  interferes 
with  the  colour-test  for  strychnia,  but  that  it  produces  no  impression  on  the 
almost  equally  delicate  frog  test.  The  same  author  also  points  out  as  an  ori- 
ginal fact,  that  the  microscope  may  be  employed  as  a  means  for  detecting 
strychnia.  Even  the  ioftio.66^^^  ^^  *  ff"^  ^^1  ^^^  ^  recognised,  when  the 
alkaloid  is  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  appearance  presented  to  the  eye  is  that 
of  numerous  crystals,  some  acicular,  others  stellate  and  scalloped,  inter- 
mingled with  dcntatcd  crosslets. — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciencee, 
October,  1861. 

A  Cafe  of  Poisoning  by  Stramonium,  By  G.  E.  Buckingham,  M.D.,  of 
Boston,  U.S. — In  this  case,  a  boy,  six  vears  old,  took  from  two  hundred  axMl 
fifty  to  three  hundred  stramonium  seeas.  The  skin  assumed  a  bright  red 
colour,  the  pupils  were  dilated.  There  was  stupefaction,  but  apparenUy  litUe 
aniesihesia.  After  free  emesis  the  patient  slowly  recovered. — Moeton  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  Oct.  31st,  1861. 

Three  Caset  of  Poisoning  by  Stramonium.  By  J.  0.  Harris,  of  Ottawa.  Ibid., 
Nov.  Uth,  1861. 

Case  of  Poisoning  by  Aconite,  succeitfnl  use  of  Nux  Vomica  as  an  Antidote. 
By  D.  I>.  Hanson. — ^In  this  case  Dr.  Hanson,  in  the  last  stages  of  poisoning  by 
aconite  in  a  boy,  ^yt  years  old,  gave  three  drops  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  re- 
peating the  dose  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes.  Tlie  pulse  rose  immediately, 
and  vigorous  emesis  followed.  The  lad  recovered.  Dr.  Hanson  infers  that  nux 
vomica  b  "a  complete  antidote  to  aconite,  and  that  conversely  aconite  is  an 
antidote  to  nux  vomica."— 7^j</.,  Sept.  26th,  3861. 

On  the  Antagonistic  Effects  of  Opium  and  the  Mudriastias.  By  Charles 
C.  Lee,  M.D.— 4n  this  communication  the  author  endeavours  to  show,  from 
the  treatment  of  cases  in  the  human  subject,  that  opium  is  an  antidote  to 
stramonium  and  belladonna,  and  that  belladonna  is  a  remedy  for  opium.— 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1802. 

On  Milz'brand  Poisoning,  ByDr.Moriz  Gauster. — ^The  disease  milz-brand  is 
an  affection  attacking  cattle,  by  which  the  spleen  is  transformed  into  a  dark 
lluid  mass.  The  animals  often  die  very  rapidly,  with  symptoms  of  an  acute 
fever,  which  seems  to  be  induced  by  baa  food  and  air.  Dr.  Gauster  re- 
ports cases  of  four  women  and  one  man,  who,  after  partaking  of  the  flesh  of 
the  afifected  animals,  suffered  from  serious  symptoms,  enaing  in  one  case 
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fatally,  from  malignaQt  pustalar  disease,  affecting  the  head. — Woehenblai  der 
ZeUscknft  der  k,  k.  Oeselkeia/t.  der  Aerzie  zu,  Wien,  Nov.  1861,  Noa.  45 
and  46. 
,     On  Poisotutig  by  Opium.    By  A.  Dachek.— /Aw/.,  Nos.  43  and  44, 1861. 

Oji  Poisoning  bv  Corrosive  Sublimate,  Bj  Dr.  L.  A.  Bayer. — Aerzil.  InielL 
B.  43, 1861. 

On  Poisoning  by  Stramonium.  By  M.  Li^gey. — The  case  of  poisoning  re- 
corded by  the  author  presented  symptoms  wnich  resembled  closeljr  those  of 
scarlet  fever.  The  skin  was  red  and  the  throat  showed  signs  of  angina.  The 
case  ended  fatally  with  convulsions  and  coma. — L' Union  Midicale,  So.  6,  Jan. 
16th,  1862. 

On  Poisoning  by  Prussie  Acid. — British  Medical  Jourmd,  Jan.  10th,  1862. 

Fatal  Case  of  Poisoning  by  Stryeknia,  in  a  Boy,  aged  Twelve  Years.  By 
W.  B.  Tarletou,  Esq.  Reported  by  George  Harley,  ll.D,^Lancet,  Nov.  16th, 
1861. 

Case  of  Poisoning  by  Strychnia.  By  William  Trovers,  Esq. — Ibid.,  Oct.  12th, 
1361. 

Case  of  Poisoning  by  the  Bichloride  of  Mercury.  By  John  J.  Skegg, 
L.II.C.P.  mm.-'Ibid.,  Feb.  1st,  1862. 

New  Test  for  Morphia, — ^M.  Lefort  publishes,  in  the  *  Bipertoirc  de  Phar- 
macie,'  a  new  method  for  the  detection  of  the  smallest  traces  of  morphia  with  a 
degree  of  certainty  hitherto,  he  says,  unknown ;  his  procedure  is  founded  on 
the  remark,  that  when  organic  substances  decompose  iodic  acid,  the  iodine  set 
at  liberty  b  usually  absorbed  by  caustic  ammonia,  and  the  mixture  completely 
discoloured ;  but  morphia,  on  the  contrary,  which  becomes  red  or  brown  by 
iodic  acid,  acquires  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  a  much  deeper  colour.  Even  if 
the  suspicious  solution  contains  but  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  morphia,  the 
pale  yellow  tint  produced  by  iodic  add  will  become  much  darker. — Journal  of 
Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  October,  1861. 

Case  of  Poisoning  by  Opium  treated  by  Belladonna.  By  Dr.  Murray. — Jos' 
tralian  Medical  Journal,  Oct.,  1861. 


II.  Insanity. 

The  Social  Element  in  Treatment  of  the  Insane.-^Dr,  McFarland,  m  his  *  Re- 
port of  the  Illinois  State  Hospital  ror  the  Insane,'  thus  observes  on  tlic  influ- 
ence of  moral  treatment  as  compared  with  mere  medicinal  treatment  in  the 
management  of  the  insane :  "  Success  in  the  treatment  largely  depends  on 
the  ability  to  engage  every  mind  in  some  sort  of  emplovment  or  recreation. 
The  doctrine  that  insanity,  even  when  unoonnected  witK  palpable  physical 
disease,  is  to  be  treated  by  the  appliances  of  the  apothecary's  art  merely,  be- 
longs to  a  bygone  a^.  Hence  no  means  is  to  be  despised  that  will  draw  any 
mind  from  its  morbid  contemplations. 

"  In  the  winter  season,  mattress-making  and  mat-braiding,  both  involving 
considerable  labour  in  the  preparation  of  material,  are  excellent  methods  of 
engaging  the  attention  of  many  who  would  otherwise  find  the  time  hang 
heavHy.  For  in-door's  amusements,  books,  newspapers,  games  of  chance  and 
skill,  with  an  occasional  social  riunion,  at  which  large  numbers  of  the  insane 
of  both  sexes,  with  their  attendants,  join  for  a  few  hours  in  temperate  festivi- 
ties, are  all  relied  upon ;  and  each  commends  itself  to  some  especial  class. 
Yet  after  enumerating  all  the  ordinary  recreations  in  use  to  while  away  the 
monotony  of  hospital  life,  the  list  would  be  radicals  deficient  if  no  mention 
was  made  of  what  is,  after  all,  the  most  unfailing  of  all  entertainments — the 
mutual  attrition  of  minds  so  abounding  in  angularities  and  eccentricities,  that 
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tbouglit  aanums  Bhapes  grote8<pe  enoogk  to  amuse  the  gnrvest  saditocy. 
No  one  ean  be  long  in  an  institntixm  for  the  inaaae  without  pereeifipff  that  the 
influence  of  one  insane  person  upon  another  is  generally  good,  notwithstandiog' 
excitements  among  them  are  to  a  degree  eonti^iovs.  , 

"  Some  of  the  most  sahitary  influences  have  been  proved  to  have  arisen  frran 
the  contejnplation  by  one  insane  person  of  another  in  a  still  worse  condition* 
But  the  most  ^riking  of  these  mutual  influences  is  produced  by  the  entrance 
of  some  new-comer,  who  brings  into  the  common  social  stock  some  accomplish- 
ment of  a  novel  kind,  or  some  new  '  sensation  idea^'  by  which  he  can  make  him- 
self conspicuous.  One  gentleman,  who  could  utter  vocal  sounds  from  his  throat 
nearly  resembHng  the  strams  of  an  iBolian  harp,  was  for  some  months  as  good 
as  an  ever-present  instrument  of  agreeable  music.  Another  gentleman,  of  fine 
education  and  mudi  general  intelBgenee,  with  a  suu^ular  mental  aetivity,  ha& 
kept  thc^e  akx)at  him  for  months  together  on  the  hi^  wave  of  interest  at  a 
scheme  for  founding  the  'Eepublic  ofPomona  in  the  Soi^  Orkn^  Islands.*' 
From  the  first  conception  of  this  plan  to  its  present  complete  development^ 
every  department  of  art  and  science  in  any  way  contingent  to  it  has  be^  dis- 
cussed with  a  thoroughness  that  has  been  quite  exhaustive.  The  disquisitions 
pronounced  upon  geography,  navija^tiou,  purvevance,  political  economy,  muni- 
eipal  government,  and  State  rebgion,  would  have  dcme  no  discredit  to  the 
author  of  the  *  New  Atlantis.'  These  spontaneous  sources  of  interest  are 
sometimes  better  than  anv  set  entertainment." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  on  former  occasions  the  subjeetof  the  treatment 
of  insane  prisoners  in  the  ordinary  hos|)itals  has  been  pretty  fully  dkcassed, 
and  the  arguments  of  several  medical  superintendents  a^ednst  the  practice  pre- 
sented. Dr.  McFarluid  here  gives  his  views,  elosbg  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"  As  all  fu^  liable  to  the  sad  visitation  of  insanity— the  person  of  refined 
and  sensitive  nature  as  well  as  others— and  as  the  radieal  pnnciple  of  aU  in- 
sane hospital  treatment  is  that  of  regulated  association  of  numbers  t<^ether» 
this  subject  cries  loudly  for  the  aid  of  the  philaithropie  legislator.  Now,  while 
the  pemtentiary  at  Joliet  is  in  process  of^  construction,  is  the  time  wh^  this 
reproach  should  be  taken  away  from  this  institutioa.  Every  prison  oi  eourse 
lias  its  infirmary,  and  it  only  needs  the  attachment  of  some  rooms  of  greater 
strength  to  give  such  cases  of  insanity  as  may  arise  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion. Then,  the  repeal  of  any  Act  authorizing  the  transfer  of  such  cases 
would  for  ever  remedy  the  evil.  Either  this  orast  be  done,  or  the  ends  of 
justice  and  the  desi^  <^  philanthropy  must  continue  to  be  infringed. 

**  The  subject  reduces  itself  to  the  plain  qo^tion :  'Wiick  u  tke  more  fnper, 
io  haw  a  hospital  attachid  to  a  pemier^kmf,  or  to  have  a  peMHenttMrf  atttiked 
to  a  ianital  ^  The  former  is  a  necessity  in  all  instances^  a  human  juxtaposi- 
tion which  should  never  be  wantmg:  the  latter  is  a  needless  ineongruity, 
corrupting  to  the  whole  employed  corps  of  the  hospital,  and,  if  sufimd  to 
continue,  would  surely  be  eventiAlly  reg^ffded  as  a  rei»oach  up(Hi  the  mling 
sentiment  of  the  State." — The  American  Jommal  of  tke  JHedktU  Sdeneee,  July> 
1861. 


m.  ObsTZ^BIC  JuKTSPBUDBirCB. 

Sarfy  Maternity, — ^Dr.  J.  G.  Wilson  records  an  instance  in  which  pregnaney 
occurred  in  a  girl  thirteen  years  old.  The  case  is  so  important  in  a  medico- 
legal sense,  that  we  quote  it  entire,  as  given  by  Br.  Wilson : 

/'Pregnancy  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  altbou^  not  uncommon  in  tropicai 
climates,  is  in  this  country  an  event  of  very  rare  oeeuirence.  The  following 
case  of  partnriiiaa  at  an  wmsuaUy  tender  age  ia»  I  thuik,  deserviDg  ca 
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record.  For  the  sabioined  report  of  the  case  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Mac- 
dowall,  of  Helensburgh,  under  whose  kind  and  able  care  the  patient  was. 

''  'On  the  17th  November  last  I  was  called  to  visit  J.  W ^  a  fi^  aged 

thirteen  years  on  the  4th  of  July  last  (according  to  the  record  of  the  family 
Bible),  in  consequence  of  some  abdominal  enkr^^Mnent.  I  soon  satisfied  myself 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  was  due  to  pregnancy,  aifd  intimated  mv 
opinion  accordingly  to  the  relatives,  who  reoeivea  the  intelligence  with  much 
amazement   and  doubt.     I  watched  the  case  from  time  to  time ;   and  as 

fr^uancy  is  very  uncommon  at  such  an  eaiiy  age,  I  requested  my  friend, 
)r.  J.  Q.  Wibon,  of  Glas^w,  to  see  the  patient  with  me,  who  at  once  con- 
firmed my  diagnons.  On  mqairY,  I  asoertaioed  that  the  catamenia  appeared 
for  the  first  l^iie  in  January,  ana  that  she  moistruated  reg^nlarly  till  the  end 
of  ApriL  The  patient  appeared  quite  ignorant  of  her  condition,  and  made  no 
complaint. 

^  '  On  11th  January  I  received  an  ur||ent  call  to  visit  the  girl,  and  on  m 
arrival  I  found  she  had  shortly  before  given  birtii  to  a  faUrgrown  female  ohila. 
She  could  not  have  been  more  than  tlu'ee  hours  in  actual  labour..  I  ^uld 
infer,  from  the  way  I  found  tiie  infant  lying"  in  bed,  that  the  presentation  was 
natural.  I  at  onee  detached  the  child  imd  removed  Uie  plaoenta.  The  patient 
made  an  excellent  recovery.  The  breasts  (which  had  been  suppurating  pre* 
viously)  healed  up,  but  witliout  any  appeaanaaoe  of  milk.  The  loohial  diseiiarge 
was  quite  natural  as  to  quantity,  character,  and  duration.  Four  wedi:»  after 
delivery,  the  mother  and  child  were  transfirared  to  a  nei^bouring  county,  and 
Portly  afterwards  the  child  died,  I  presume  from  bad  nursing.  The  age  of  the 
lad  ^0  acknowledges  the  paternily  is  nineteen  years.' 

"  JZ^jmmb.^-Erom  the  foregoing  report  it  will  be  observed  that  the  girl, 

J.  W f  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years  and  six  months,  gave  birth  to  a 

full-grown  femide  child.  GoBo^tion  must  therefore  have  taken  plaoe  when 
the  girl  was  twelve  years  and  nme  months  (dd.  Very  few  examples  are  on 
record  where  prenumoy  has  oecurred  at  such  an  eari^  age.  I  believe  the  case 
narrated  by  Mr.  Koberton  of  Maimbester  is  the  eariiest  authentio  instance  of 
pregnancy  that  has.  occurred  in  tins  ooHntry.  The  giii,  who  worked  in  a 
ootton  factory,  became  enoeitUe  in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  age,  asd  at  the 
period  of  her  confinement  she  was  only  a  few  montlis  advaau»d  in  her  twelfth' 
year.  When  in  labour  she  was  sozed  with  convulsions,  but  ultimatdv,  without 
unusual  difficulty,  was  delivered  of  a  full-grown  but  still-born  child.  13ie 
oatamflaual  function  was  e^abliahed  before  eoneeption  took  nlace.*  Another 
well-accredited  case  of  pr^nancy  in  very  early  life  is  related  oy  Mr,  Smith  of 
Coventry^  A  girl,  named  Julia  qpraysen,  when  twelve  yean  and  seven  months 
old,  gave  birm  to  a  fall-grown,  h^dUiy  infant,  after  a  ishort  and  favoundile 
labour.  This  girl  began  to  menstruate  when  ten  years  and  six  weeks  old.f 
Lft  Motte,  in  his  '  Traits  des  Ajocouchemena,'  reoorcis  the  case  of  a  girl  who 
save  birth  to  and  nursed  a  child  before  she  was  thirteen  yeare  of  age. 
(Obs.  xxiv.  p.  41.)  We  are  told  by  I>r«  Faria,  in  his  'Medical  Juri^fsmdence,' 
that '  during  the  year  1816  some  guds  were  admitted  into  Maternite  at  Paris 
as  younff  as  thirteen  years ;  and  dimng  the  Hevolution,  one  or  two  instanoes 
<wcurrea  of  femides  at  eleven,  and  even*  below  that  age,  being  received  in  a 
pregnant  state  into  that  hosptal'  Professor  Montgpmery  states  that  the 
earuest  instance  of  impregnation  that  has  come  under  ms  own  observation  was 
that  of  a  youi:^  lady  who  was  delivered  of  twins  before  she  had  completed  her 
fifteenth  year.  The  earliest  instance  of  utero-gestation  which  is  imown  to 
have  occurred  in  the  G^lasgow  Lying-in  Hospital  w«8  that  of  a  girl  who  w«8 
delivered  at  the  full  term  when  mteen  yeiffs  and  a  month  old.*'^Seprint  jhm 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Jommal^  October,  1861. 

»  Boberton'aMldwUhy.p.  so.       f  British  Beoofd  of  Obttetiio  Medioine,  toL  L  p.  seo. 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    SURGERY. 
By  JoHH  Chatto,  Esq^  M.R.C.S.E. 

I.  0*  Spasmodic  CotUracUon  of  the  Sphincter  of  the  Vagina,  By  MlkL 
DiBOUT  and  Michon.  (^Bulletin  de  Th^rapeutique,  voL  Ixi.  Nos.  3, 
4,  and  7.) 
M.  DiBOUT  desires  to  call  attention  to  an  affection  of  the  vagina  which,  from 
the  little  notice  taken  of  it  in  sorgical  works  or  clinical  lectures,  would  seem  to 
be  of  somewhat  rare  ooeorrenoe.  It  is  especially  observed  soon  after  marriage, 
but  it  is  also  met  with  in  women  who  have  borne  children.  It  consists  in  a 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  vagina,  which,  by  presenting  an  obstacle  to  the 
completion  of  the  act  of  copuMion,  becomes  a  cause  of  barrenness.  All 
attempts  at  sexual  approach  arouse  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  musde,  pro- 
ducing excessive  and  unbearable  pain  until  suitable  treatment  has  be«n  re- 
sorted to.  The  contraction  being  usually  a  secondary  affection,  it  is  in  the 
etiology  the  practitioner  must  wSl  his  therapeutical  indications.  Its  causes 
are,  indeed,  numerous — as  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  herpes  or 
eczema  of  the  vulva,  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  follicles ;  but  the  two 
most  frequent  causes,  especially  amon^  women  whose  nervous  system  is 
highly  impressionable,  are  hypenesthesia  of  the  vulvar  mucous  membrane 
and  fissures  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina.  It  will  be  easily  understood, 
that  an  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system  must  predispose  women  to  this 
spasmodic  affection ;  and,  in  fact,  in  such  subjects  the  slightest  painful  affec- 
tion of  the  vulva  induces  reflex  actions,  which  lead  at  last  to  a  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  plane  situated  at  the  lateral  parts  of  the  vapina. 
Another  predisposing  cause  is  found  in  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the 
parts  in  certain  women.  The  perinieum  in  such  individuals  is  so  highly  placed, 
that  when  the  woman  is  in  the  horizontal  position,  in  order  to  effect  the  intro- 
duction of  the  finger  or  the  speculum,  this  has  to  be  carried  in  a  more  or  le» 
oblique  line  from  above  downwards,  and  from  without  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a 
more  or  less  acute  angle  with  the  pubb,  in  place  of  being  directed  horizon- 
tally, as  in  the  ordinary  state  of  ptirts.  When  this  conformation  exists  in  a 
newly  married  woman,  the  coitus  may  produce  laceration  of  the  upi)er  part 
of  the  hymen.  Then,  again,  the  ineffective  efforts  at  penetration  in  some 
cases,  resulting  either  from  want  of  perseverance  or  from  defective 
virility,  may  create  an  irritation  of  the  tissues  which  may  be  followed  by 
spasm. 

In  those  cases  which  have  been  hitherto  recorded,  the  treatment  by  incision 
has  been  put  into  force ;  and  M.  D^bout  thinks  that  has  been  the  case  in 
some  instances  when  milder  measures,  and  less  alarmiuc;  to  the  patient,  would 
have  sufficed.  He  believes  that  surffeons  have  too  reaculy  endeavoured  to  re- 
lieve the  contraction  without  due  reierence  to  its  causes.  Of  these,  hyper- 
esthesia and  fissure  are  the  most  frequent,  and  the  former  condition  is  best 
relieved  by  cold,  employed  by  means  of  hip-baths  and  enemata,  and  especially 
by  ice  frequently  renewed.  The  fissure  of  the  vagina  is  best  treated  by  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  every  two  or  three  days  with 
a  pencil  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  eroded  surface.  When  the  sensibility  of 
the  parts  has  become  abated,  dilatation  of  the  contraction  may  be  gradually 
accomplished  by  the  insufflation  of  caoutchouc  ampulUe  resembling  those 
which  are  employed  to  arrest  hemorrhage  from  the  rectum. 

M.  Debout  relates  two  interesting  instances  in  point,  and  their  publication 
has  caused  accounts  of  many  other  cases  to  be  forwarded  to  him.    The  most 
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interesting  of  these  cominanications  is  from  M.  Michon,  who  eommunic^tes  * 
notes  of  eleven  of  these  cases  which  have  occurred  in  his  own  practice,  chiefly 
in  consultation  with  GhomeL  The  cases  were,  in  some  instances,  examples  of 
true  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  mnscular  fibre, 
which  may  occur  at  any  epoch,  even  in  a  woman  who  has  borne  children. 
But  in  most  of  the  examples,  conjugal  relations  had  never  been  accomplished. 
In  these  latter  cases,  mere  super&ial  incisions  were  usmdly  required-  im- 
plicating only  the  mucous  membrane  irritated  by  the  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
cohabitation,  and  those  portions  of  the  partially  destroyed  hymen  which  were 
always  found  to  persist.  These  incisions  never  reached  the  muscular  fibres, 
and  were  only  made,  in  faet,  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  tents,  the  gradual 
dilatation  by  which  overcame  the  contractions.  When,  however,  the  contrac- 
tion was  more  complete,  and  resistance  of  muscles,  not  of  a  mere  irritated  and  . 
thickened  membrane,  had  to  be  overcome,  the  case  assumed  a  great  resembluioe 
to  the  contraction  of  the  anus  resulting  from  fissure ;  and  forced  dUatation  by 
means  of  the  fingers,  with  or  without  subcutaneous  section,  constituted  the 
best  treatment.  Where  the  patient  objects  to  this,  the  somewhat  slower  pro- 
cess of  dilatation  by  tents  must  be  substituted.  As  to  the  primary  lesion,  so 
much  insisted  upon' by  M.  D^bout,  no  fissure  has  ever  been  met  with  in  any 
of  M.  Michon's  cases ;  and  even  if  it  were  present,  that  would  not  deter  him 
from  treating  the  contraction  at  once,  as  the  healing  the  fissure  would  be  the 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  this.  M.  Michon  observes,  that  one  reason  whr 
this  affection  has  been  so  little  noticed  in  books  is,  that  it  is  rarely  met  with 
in  hospitals.  Its  subjects  usually  belong  to  a  higher  sphere  of  sodety,  in  which 
education  developes  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  at  the  expense  of  the 
physical  powers,  and  in  which  sensibility  being  exalted,  spasmodic  affections 
more  readily  occur. 

II.  Oil  the  Relation  of  the  Insertion  of  the  Oapsule  of  the  Eip-joint  to  Intra- 
capsular Fracture,    (American  Medical  Times,  Dec.  14  and  21,  Jan.  25.) 

Dr.  George  Smith,  on  introducing  this  subject  at  the  New  York  Academy, 
gave  the  foUowing  summaxj  of  his  views :  1.  The  insertion  varies  so  much 
that  scarcely  any  two  specimens  of  the  normal  capsule  taken  from  different 
subjects  can  be  said  to  be  inserted  at  the  same  point ;  so  that  while  a  fracture 
of  the  neck  at  a  ^ven  distance  from  the  inter-trochanteric  line  will  be  found 
in  one  specimen  mduded  within  the  capsule,  it  will  be  half  an  inch  or  more 
external  to  this  in  another.  2.  The  descriptions  of  the  insertions  given  in 
works  of  anatomy  are  even  more  widely  at  variance  than  the  differences  seen 
in  nature,  not  one  of  the  writers  intimating  that  the  insertion  ever  varies  from 
the  position  which  he  has  assigned  to  it.  3.  The  insertion  is  often  removed 
by  tne  morbid  changes  consequent  on  the  fracture,  so  that  the  eapsule  of  the 
fractured  bone  cannot  furnish  reliable  evidence  that  the  fracture  was  within 
the  normal  capsule.  However  much  the  normal  insertion  of  the  capsule  may 
vary,  it  never  takes  place  at  a  point  so  distant  as  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  where, 
however,  the  capsule  of  a  fractured  bone  is  often  found  inserted,  the  neck  of 
the  bone  havbg  been  removed  by  absorption  before  union  occurred.  4.  Gap- 
sular  ligaments  of  the  opposite  femurs  of  the  same  subject  are  always  alike  in 
their  insertions.  After  aeath,  a  comparison  of  the  two  sides  will  therefore  at 
once  determine  whether  the  line  oi  union  be  altogether  within  the  normal 
capsule.  5.  The  line  of  union  in  a  given  specimen  cannot  be  said  to  indicate 
the  exact  position  of  the  line  of  fracture,  if  the  neck  suffered  loss  by  absorp- 
tion before  union  occurred,  as  it  is  impossible  to  determine  that  the  loss  of 
Structure  was  entirely  at  the  expense  of  either  fragment  of  the  neck.  6. 
Under  favourable  circumstances,  fractures  of  the  neck  external  to  the  capsule 
unite  readily  by  bone,  as  do  fractures  which  are  partly  within  and  partly 
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witkont ;  and  it  is  hi^y  piobable  tibat  £rachires  wiihin  ti»  otpaole  wfaidi  axe 
ftdlowed  bj  ab6orpti(m  are  someiiam  united  bj  bone  after  the  process  of 
absorption  has  reaeked  a  j^oint  external  to  the  Jiormal  capsule  wnere  booj 
matter  k  supplied.  But  this  can  sever  be  proved;  for  if  tte  liae  of  onion  ht 
partly  without  the  capsule,  it  is  impossible  to  dettrmine  that  the  feaeture  was 
entirely  withia  it.  We  ean  never  oe  positive  that  bony  union  of  intra-capsukr 
feaetnre  has  oeeurred  until  a  specinieuis  presented  in  which  the  line  of  union 
»  found  to  be  entirely  inolndea  by  the  nmud  capsule.  7.  Fractures  of  the 
eervix  are  in  most  instances  followed  by  the  absorption  of  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  neok ;  and  a  careful  review  of  the  cases  recorded  as  proofs  of  bouj 
union  of  intra-eapsular  fraetnre  shows  that,  in  the  great  nu^ority  of  cases,  the 
posterior  surfsee  of  the  seek  had  lost  very  much  of  its  length  by  absorption 
More  union  had  occurred,  and  thai  the  line  of  union  on  this  surface,  althoush 
inchided  by  the  morbni  capsule,  was  too  near  the  shaft  of  the  bone  to  be 
included  by  any  norroal  capsule.  8.  Fracture  within  the  capsule  is  followed 
fary  disease  of  toe  tissues  constituting  the  hip^oint ;  and  the  loss  from  absorp- 
tion due  to  impmCset  nutrition  after  the  fracture  gives  rise  to  an  appearanee 
fio  similar  to  that  produeed  by  the  interstitial  absorption  from  age,  that  asserted 
Bpecknens  of  intra-capsuhr  union  have  been  suppDsed  to  be  only  examples  of 
such  changes.  In  future  oases,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  tlie  diagnosis  of 
the  fracture  should  be  wdl  made  out  in  a  view  to  future  confirmation  by  an 


Dr.  Post,  while  treating  some  of  Dr.  Smith's  propositions  as  not  even  pro- 
bable hypotheses,  admitted  the  importance  of  bis  denonstratiom  that  the 
extent  of  the  cervix  inclosed  within  the  capsule  varies  much  in  dtffeient  sub- 
jects, and  that  there  is  a  coosidereUe  portion  of  the  cervix  between  tl^  inser- 
tion of  the  capsule  and  the  inter-trochanteric  lines.  It  may  be  inferred, 
however,  from  all  this,  that  it  is  usmdly  impossible  during  life  to  determine 
whether  the  fracture  is  entirelv  within  the  capsule,  while  even  after  death, 
"when  absorption  has  taken  place,  this  may  be  impossible  to  do.  Dr.  Post 
therefore  proposes  dividing  these  fractures  into  two  classes,  terming  those 
situated  between  the  caput  nmoris  uid  ^  inter-trochanteric  lines  m/mw^rvnw/, 
and  those  at  the  iater^trochanteiic  lines,  extending  more  or  less  into  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  exira-eemctU — the  division  eorrespondm^  neariy  with  that  of  iutra- 
and  extra-oapsular.  He  offers  the  following  propositions :  J .  LUtV'egrmealJraC' 
turn  are  imually  inohded  within  the  capsular  ligament,  beiug  near  the  head  of 
tiie  bone,  and  often  involving  a  portion  of  it.  2.  'HMy  ore  attended  with  a 
shortening  of  the  limb,  which  in  reeent  oases  rardy,  if  ever,  exceeds  an  indi. 
B.  Bony  unimi  very  nurely  occurs.  4.  Whether  bony  union  takes  place  or  not, 
the  cervix  beoomes  greatly  shortened,  and  after  several  wedu  or  montiis  the 
^ortening  tnay  amount  to  two  inches  or  more.  5.  As  the  nedi  is  shortened 
by  absorption,  the  oi^sule  shifts  its  position,  so  that  in  some  oases  it  ultimately 
.beoomes  attached  to  tiie  shaft  of  the  bone.  6.  In  extra^-eervieal  fracUrm  -the 
cervix  is  drivmi  into  the  ^ngy  structure  at  the  junction  of  the  trochanters 
with  the  shaft;  and  if  the  fracture  be  the  result  of  a  moderate  amount  of 
fbree,  the  upper  fragment  will  be  impacted  in  the  lower,  the  shortmung  vary- 
ing from  ^  to  1^  inch.  7.  When  the  amount  of  force  is  greater,  the  tro- 
:ciumterB  split  off,  the  fragments  actpiiring  a  great  degree  of  mobility,  and  the 
ahortening  varying  from  1  to  2^  inches.  8.  Bony  union  may  be  .geneTally 
.expected,  if  ^  patient  be  not  infirm  or  of  very  advanced  age.  The  union  ii 
ihe  trochanters  with  the  shaft  takes  place  eariier  than  that  of  the  neck.  d. 
miere  is  not  usually  any  remarkable  shortening  of  the  cervix. 
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ni.   On  the  Treatment  of  Burn*,    By  Professor  Bxjseu.    (Archiv  der 
Heitkundc,  1S62,  No.  1.) 

In  tnitli,  there  can  Bcacoelybe  said  to  be  any  special  treatment  of  bums,  the 
loss  of  Bubstance  resulting  irom  their  inflnenoe  being  repaired  by  the  same 
prooesses  as  prevail  after  any  other  form  of  defitroction  of  the  cntaneoas  sur- 
uce.  Madi  depeads  upon  Uie  depth  to  which  the  injury  has  extended,  for 
while  a  destroyed  epidermis  is  rapidly  reproduced,  when  the  skin  has  suffered 
to  a  great  dep^  w  throughout  its  entire  substance,  the  reparation,  after  the 
separation  of  the  mortified  parts,  may  be  very  tedious,  in  consequence  of  the 
oreat  loaa  of  substance,  or  of  the  unsuitable  character  of  the  j^s  affected 
for  doatddal  formation.  The  contraction  after  cicatrization  is  also  often 
f^reat,  both  from  this  loss  of  substance  and  from  the  position  of  tiie  parts,  as 
in  the  bend  of  the  limbs,  being  favourable  to  such  contractile  action.  It  is, 
however,  an  error  to  suppose  tiiat  greater  contraction  follows  bums  than  takes 
nlace  from  similar  loss  ot  substance  from  other  causes.  When  the  skin  has 
jbeen  destroyed  only  throng  a  portion  of  its  substance,  this  contraction  is  not 
observed,  only  smooth  cicatrices  analogous  to  those  of  small-pox  being  present. 

Not  only  is  the  period  required  for  repanition  and  cicatrization  after  burns 
dependent  upon  the  depth  to  which  the  injury  has  extended,  but  it  is  still 
more  so  on  tne  inflammation  of  the  skin  whidi  it  has  g[iven  rise  to.  This  may 
affect  not  only  the  part  actually  burnt,  but  the  adjoining  parts,  and  may  give 
rise  to  a  secondary  destruction  of  the  skin,  or  at  all  events  obstinate  suppu- 
ration, which  will  deky  the  healing  process,  this  then  assuming  a  remarkably 
ohronic  character.  Although  it  is  this  last  circumstance  which  by  its  complexity 
•and  its  consequences  chiefly  renders  our  pro^osis  uncertain,  yet  the  other 
point,  the  determination  of  the  depth  to  which  the  bum  has  extended,  is 
bv  no  means  always  an  easy  matter  at  first,  even  for  the  most  expenenoed 
observer. 

When  the  epidermis  is  merely  lost  or  raised  up  into  bulls,  the  treatment  of 
bums  is  simple  enough.  The  serum  should  be  discharged  from  the  bladders  by 
amall  ptUictuxes,  without  rraiovin^  the  epidermlh.  The  necessity  of  covering 
the  exposed  nervous  papiUfe  explains  the  success  of  various  empirical  applica- 
tions; and  even  the  sclution  of  nitrate  of  silver  acts  only  m  tnis  way.  The 
exposed  cutb  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  gelatinizing  albumen,  and 
the  deposit  which  ensues  upon  the  application  of  the  nitrate  solution  produces 
«  protective  crust.  Lead  and  chalk  waters  act  in  the  same  way,  and  cotton 
wool,  the  most  suitable  and  simplest  of  all  dressingjs,  thus  protects  the  exposed 
parts  from  the  action  of  oxygen,  and  from  mechanical  contacts. 

After  two  or  three  dajs,  the  physiological  condition  of  the  parts  is  different, 
the  exposed  papillae  having,  in  consequence  of  a  growth  of  cells  and  vessels, 
become  covered  with  a  protective  covering.  The  excessive  sensibility  has 
•diminished,  su{>puration  may  have  occurred,  and  perhaps  here  and  there, 
•deeper  peibctrating  inflammatory  action  has  been  set  up.  We  have  now  to  sedc 
whether  we  can  moderate  this  inflammatorv  action,  a^  favour  the  formation 
-of  epidermis.  But,  in  fkct,  we  can  do  little  in  the  matter.  If  the  injury  is 
superflcial,  the  healing  will  soon  take  place,  under  the  use  of  the  most  different 
and  sometimes  absurd  means ;  while  it  the  inflammation  has  penetrated  deeply, 
do  what  we  will,  the  cure  will  be  slower.  We  may  resort,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, to  various  local  antiphlogistic  applications.  When  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  skin  is  only  superficial,  it  is  quickly  thrown  o&y  leaving  a  retiform 
jpranulating  surface,  and  art  has  here  Uttie  to  do  beyond  protecting  the  parts 
from  injury.  When  the  mortification  extends  deeper,  we  have  no  specific 
means  lor  hastening  the  suppuration  of  parts  which  must  prc^^ede  separation. 
.Such  separation  is  a  phvsi^ogical  process,  and  our  intervention  is  limited  to 
the  preventifm  of  its  being  obskucted.  But  the  separation  having  taken  plaoe» 
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have  we  any  means  of  hastening  the  gprowth  of  granulations  or  of  repressing 
tliem  when  too  luxurious  ?  Physiologjr  and  clinical  experience  alike  decDyre  that 
nothing  need  be  done.  The  ^ranumtions,  if  too  prominent^  will  afterwards 
recede  without  the  aid  of  caustic ;  and  the  smoothest  doatrioes  will  be  found 
in  those  cases  in  which  least  interference  has  taken  place.  When,  hower^ 
the  wound  is  advancing  towards  cicatrization,  the  condensation  of  the  ccHmective- 
tissue,  and  its  coTcnng  with  epidermis,  are  much  favoured  by  a  protective 
covering  of  adhesive  plater. 

In  the  extremest  degree  of  bums,  when  the  skin  is  destroyed  throughout  its 
entire  substance,  we  have  to  do  with  a  condition  of  great  surgical  importance 
cicatricial  contraction,  which  although  of  the  highest  utility  in  lessening  the 
surface  of  the  wound  in  some  cases,  proves  in  others  of  the  most  serious  de- 
triment. The  employment  of  adhesive  plaster  is  of  great  service  in  regulating 
this  contractile  power  of  the  cicatrix.  Tins,  suppose  a  longitudinal  loss  of 
substance  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  index  finger  exists,  there  is  no  better 
means  of  regulating  the  direction  of  the  cicatrix  which  will  ensue,  than  sur- 
rounding the  whole  fingper  by  small  strips  of  plaster.  These  act  in  three  ways. 
1.  The  circular  ap})lication  aisplaces  the  skin  from  left  to  right,  and  favours  the 
formation  of  the  cicatrix  in  the  transverse  direction,  iir  woich  no  contraction 
can  occur.  8.  Contraction  in  the  longitudinal  direction  is  also  prevented  by 
the  finger  being  kept  stif9y  bound  up,  so  that  its  flexure  is  difficult.  3.  The 
plaster  exerts  a  verjr  decided  influence  in  preventing  or  remedying  that  pro- 
jection of  the  cicatrix,  which  is  so  remaikable  after  longitudinal  loss  of  sub- 
stance at  the  bend  of  joints  and  in  the  neck.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the 
most  various  parts  of  tne  body,  we  may  obtain  from  the  use  of  plaster  bene- 
ficial effects  whidi  no  other  means  will  furnish.  So  also  the  contractions 
supervening  on  bums  which  have  been  improperly  treated,  are  so  easily,  rapidly,, 
and  completely  remedied  by  the  methodical  application  of  plaster,  that  the 
eases  must  be  seen  to  obtain  belief.  Most  aggravated  cases,  which  those  unac- 
quainted with  this  simpler  means  would  suppose  to  be  amenable  only  to  the 
knife,  and  others  for  which  this  has  been  m  vain  resorted  to,  have  readily 
yielded  to  the  application  (9f  plaster.  It  was  Mr.  Tamplin  who  first  drew 
attention  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  Professor  Roser's  experience  has 
amply  confirmed  the  trath  of  his  statements.  He  has  been  quite  astonished 
at  the  success  which  attends  the  treatment  of  the  worst  cases  of  contraction 
of  the  fingers.  The  plan  consists  essentially  in  surrounding  the  part  with 
small  strips  of  plaster,  and  making  counterpressure  at  the  contracted  flexures 
by  means  of  small  balls  of  cotton  wool. 


rV*.  Staiistiet  of  OperaiioHM  for  Cataract,    By  M.  Bitatjd-Lakbrau. 
(L'Union  M6dicalc,  No.  118.) 

M.  Kivaud-Landrau,  of  Lyons,  states  that  during  twenty  years'  practice  he 
has  performed  2317  operations  for  cataract — viz.,  2073  by  extraction,  177  by 
depression,  and  67  by  division.    The  following  are  the  general  results : — 

Extraction, — ^This  was  performed  2073  times,  the  double  operations  being 
317,  and  the  monocular  operations  1766.  The  cataract  was  lenticular  in  1825^ 
instances,  "  semi-soft"  in  83,  capsulo-lenticular  in  33,  traumatic  in  28,  soft  ii> 
22,  congenital  in  22,  and  stony  in  2.  The  results  were  successful  in  1764^ 
partially  successful  in  108,  and*^  unfavourable  in  201  of  the  2073  cases. 

Depremon  was  performed  in  177  cases,  32  being  double,  and  113  monocular 
operations.  The  cataract  was  hard  in  105,  capsular  in  23,  •*  semi-soft"  inli, 
and  traumatic  in  10  of  the  cases.  Success  followed  in  102,  partial  success  in 
25,  and  failure  in  50  cases. 

pivUion  or  breaking-up  was  performed  in  67  cases,  the  double  operations 
being  25,  and  the  monocular  1/.    In  40  of  the  cases  the  cataract  was  con* 
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genital,  in  11  "pulpy,"  in  12  traumatic,  in  2  capsular,  and  in  2  ** semi-soft." 
The  results  were  successful  in  55,  partially  so  in  8,  and  unsuccessful  in  4 
cases. 

As  the  general  result  of  the  3217  operations,  1921  succeeded  completely, 
141  did  so  incompletely,  and  255  failed.  Nineteen  successful  secondary  opera- 
tions reduced  this  ktter  fi^re  to  236.  Com{)aring  the  different  modes  of 
operating  with  each  other,  it  is  found  that  the  fiulures  in  extraction  were  9  per 
cent.,  and  in  depression  39  ^t  cent.  The  author  has  abandoned  this  latter 
operation,  save  in  some  special  cases.  He  has  not  compared  the  operation 
by  division  with  the  other  modes,  as  it  is  only  applicable  to  certain  cases  of 
congenital  and  of  soft  cataract.  Taking  all  the  methods  together,  there  were 
236  failures  in  the  2317  operations,  or  about  11  per  cent. 


V.  On  Vreihrorrhcea,    Bj  M.  Didat.    (Archives  G^n&rales,  October.) 

In  this  paper  M.  Diday  describes  a  form  of  urethral  discharge,  which  he  for 
loug  regarded  as  merely  a  degree  of  ordinary  blennorrliaffia,  but  of  the  distinct 
nature  of  which  he  has  now  abundantly  assured  himself.  It  is  produced,  in 
fact,  by  copulation  with  women  having  the  menstrual  discharge  upon  them,  and 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances  may  be  mistaken  for  a  mud  form  of  ffonor- 
rhoea.  The  mildness  of  the  attendant  inflammation,  the  paucity  ana  non- 
purulent character  of  the  discharge,  and  the  obstinacy  with  wnich  tnis  persbts, 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  affection ;  and  that  these  characteristics  ar6  not 
due  to  individual  peculiarities,  b  shown  by  the  fact  of  the  ordinary  train  of 
acute  symptoms  being  induced  in  these  same  persons  when  they  have  been  ex* 
posed  to  the  contagion  of  the  ordinary  gonorrhceal  discharge.  Several  cases 
arc  cited  bv  the  author,  in  which  this  distinction  is  well  made  out.  The  chronic 
persbtcnt  benignity  of  the  disease  from  beginning  to  end  is  its  pathognomic 
character.  The  period  of  its  incubation  is  very  short,  that  of  its  duration  very 
loug,  lasting,  if  left  to  itself,  for  many  months;  and,  although  attended  with  little 
or  no  pain,  leaving  behind  freauenthr  local  irritability.  A  point  in  which  this 
form  of  discharge  differs  from  tnat  of  ordinary  gonorrhoea  is  the  resistance  wliich 
it  offers  to  the  action  of  abortives,  and  to  tliat  of  copaiba  and  cubebs.  In  fact, 
little  as  it  is  in  amount,  and  slight  as  is  the  irritation  which  accompanies  it, 
M.  Diday  has  found  that  the  best  way  of  managing  it  consists  in  employing 
mild  antiphlogistics  and  diluents  for  twenty  or  thirtv  days  (a  course  very  unwil- 
lingly  submitted  to  by  patients  for  what  seems  to  them  a  trifling  ailment),  and 
then  resorting  to  vanous  forms  of  injections,  which,  if  they  are  employed  at 
first,  are  almost  certain  to  fail.  AVhether  this  form  of  urethral  discharge  is 
contagious  M.  Diday  is  unable  to  sa^ ,  although  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  so.  As  to  the  question  whether  it  is  not  producible  by  leucorrhcBal  dis- 
charges as  well  as  by  the  menstrual  flux,  he  replies  in  the  negative.  Simple 
leucorrhcea  occurring  in  honest  women,  does  not  give  rise  to  urethral  discharge 
from  the  male  urethra ;  and  when  the  result  has  been  observed,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  proceeded  from  women  whose  antecedents  justify  the  belief  that  their 
Icucorrhoea,  whether  known  to  themselves  or  not,  was  commingled  with  blen- 
norrhagic  poison. 

VI.  On  Perchloride  of  Iron  in  Aneurvsm,    By  M.  B&ibosia.     (Bulletin 

de  I'Acad.  de  Med.  de  Belgique,  December,  1S61.) 

M.  Bribosia  relates  to  the  Brussels  Academy  a  case  of  aneu^sm  of  the  frontal 

region,  which  he  cured  by  the  injection  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  perchloride. 

From  the  consideration  also  of  the  various  other  cases  of  this  kind  which  have 

been  published,  he  arrives  at  the  foilowmg  conclusions : — 1.  Certain  descrip- 
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tions  of  aneurysm  are  eorable  by  this  method.  S.  Its  emploTment  is  not 
exempt  from  danger.  3.  It  is  most  suitable  for  aacuijsms  whioli  eonsist  en- 
tirely of  liquid  blood,  their  walls  not  being  lined  with  nbrine,  for  those  which 
are  not  sitaated  too  near  the  trunk,  and  particularly  for  aneuryms  of  small 
arteries,  such,  {or  example,  as  those  of  the  cranium.  4.  When  the  ii^ection 
is  made,  compression  should  always  be  made  above  and  below  the  aneurysm, 
in  order  to  prerent  the  substance  being  carried  into  the  circulation,  or  tiie  co- 
agttlura  being  dissolved  in  the  albumen  of  the  blood.  5.  The  perchloride  at 
from  20°  to  25°  produces  complete  coagulation,  and  if  emj^oyed  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  mortification  of  the  walls  of  the  ressel  may  resuH.  6.  It 
is  better  to  inject  too  small  a  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  have  to  repeat  the 
operation,  than  risk  too  lfu:ge  a  dose.  7.  Four  or  five  drops  suffice  for  the  co- 
agulation of  a  centilitre  of  blood. 

M.  Bribosia  abo  relates  two  cases  in  which  the  perchloride  was  employed  with 
success  in  the  treatment  of  erectile  tumoun  in  infants.  In  this  aifection,  he 
regards  it  as  an  excellent  means,  but  one  which  requires  great  precautions. 
He  nearly  lost  one  of  his  cases  by  reason  of  the  ii^ection  penetraling  on  one 
side  as  well  as  within  the  substance  of  the  erectile  tumour.  (&e,  two^ 
or  three  drops  at  15°  to  20°  should  be  employed,  repeating  the  injection  if 
necessary. 

[In  the  '  Moniteur  des  Sciences  M^'  1862,  Nos.  15  and  16,  M.  Sentoux  re- 
ports 7  cases  of  tmricei  successfully  treated  by  the  perdiioride  by  M.  Denuc4 
oi  Bordeaux.  Of  126  cases,  collected  chiefly  in  provincial  practice,  100  ter- 
minated in  cure,  19  in  ameliorstion,  and  1  in  death.  In  6  no  results  were 
obtained. 


Eeferenees  to  Articles  in  Foreign  Journals : 

Bronchocde. — Collin  on  an  Epidemic  of  Acute  Bronchocde  in  t^ie  Qarrison  «t 

Brian^on,    (M6m.  de  MM.  Militaire,  July,  1861.) 
Cataract. — Tedeschi  on  a  New  Procedure  in  Extraction  of  Cataract.    (M6m. 

de  MM.  MiHtaire,  May,  1861.) 
Clavicle.  —  Bouigeois  on  Treatment  of  Fracture   of  the  Ckvicle  without 

Bandages.    (Bull,  de  Th^rapeutique,  1862,  No.  2.) 
Cornea.— Fumari  on  "Conjunctival  Tonsure"  in  Chronic  Affections  of  the 

Cornea.    (Gazette  M6dicale,  1862,  Nos.  4,  6,  8.) 
Ecthyma. — ^Bauv^  on  Ecthyma  as  observed  in  the  French  Army.    (Mem.  de 

MM  Mil.,  April,  1861.) 
Eye.— Fano  on  raralvsis  ol  the  Oblique  Muscle  of  the  Eye.    (Annales  d*Ocu- 

listique,  Jan.,  1862.) 
Fractures. — Morel  on  a  New  Mode  of  Deligation  in  Fractures.    (M^m.  de 

M^d.  Militaire,  Dec.,  1861.) 
Hare-lip. — SMillot  on  the  Treatment  of  Hare-lip  with  Double  Nasal  Fissure  by 

Cheiloplasty.    (BulL  de  Th^rapeutique,  Dec,  1 861.) 
Hernia.— Kizzoni  on  the  Relation  of  Inguinal  Hernia  to  Undescended  Testis. 

(Presse  M6dicale  Beige,  1862,  No.  11.) 
Hip-joint  Disease. — Vedder  on  a  new  Extension  Splint  for  Treatment  of  Hip- 
joint  Disease.    (Amer.  Med.  Times,  Jan.  11th,  1862.) 
Hospital  Gfangrene. — ^Touraine  on  the  iWtment  of  Hospital  Gangrene.   (M6m. 

de  MM.  MUitairc,  April,  1861.) 
Knee-joint. — Alix  on  Subluxation  of  the  Semilunar  Cartilage  of  the  Knee- 
joint.    (Memteur  des  Sciences  MMieaks,  1862,  No.  8.) 
Muscles.— Mourlon  on  Hernia  of  Musdea.    (M^  de  MM.  Mifitaire,  Sept» 

1861.) 
Palate.— Boizeaa,  Beview  of  Prooedures  fior  Treatment  of  Perfoniikms  of  the 
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Pakie.     (ArchiTes  G^n^ndcs,  Dec.,  1861.)     D^nt  on  Protkesis  and 

AntopUsfy  in  Oongenital  Division  of  the  Palaie.    (Ball,  de  Th^rap.,  Dec 

and  JanO 
Phaijnx.— Comil  on  Erysipelas  of  the  Pharynx.    (Arohives  G^^les,  March, 

1862.) 
Salivaiy  Calculi.— Inmnsch  on  Balirttry  Calcnli.     (Deutsche   Elinik,  1861 » 

Nos.  44,  45,  47,  48.) 
Spbe. — ^Wood  on  an  Apparatus  for  the  Treatment  of  Pott's  Disease  of  the 

Spine.    (Med.  Times,  Peb.  8tii,  1862.) 
Stricture. — Jiitte.    Cases  of  Perineal  Urethrotomy  in  Stricture.    (Deutsche 

Klinik,  1861,  Nos.  44,  45,  46,  47.) 
Sycosis. — Wertheim  on  Sycosis.    (Wien  Med.  Jahrbuoher,  1861,  No.  6.) 
Syphilis. — Roth  on  Herpes  and  Vesicular  Affections  in  Syphilitic  Patients. 

(WUrzbui^  Med.  Zeitschrift,  1861,  No.  6.) 
Tracheostenosis.  —  Demme  on  Tracheostenosis  produced  by    CiHupression. 

Sirzhurff.  Med.  Zeitschrift,  1861,  No.  6.) 
is.— Deroubaix.  on  a  New  Opofation  for  the  Eadical  Cure  of  Trichiasis. 
(Presse  M^icale  Beke,  1862,  No.  2.) 
Yesico- Vaginal  Pistulffi,  Yemeuil  on  the  Operation  for.    (Archiyes  6^6rales, 

Jan.  and  March,  1862.) 
Wounds. — Ashhurst   on  Penetrating   Wounds    of   the   Chest  and  Throat. 
(American  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Jan.,  1862.)    Atlee  on  Peneti-atiug 
Wound  of  the  Abdomen,  with  Protrusion  of  Omentum.  {Ibid.) 


QXJAETEBLY  REPORT  ON  MIDWIFERT. 

By  Robert  Bajikeb,  M.D.,  P.R.CJP. 
Afcistant  Obnietrio  PhyflcUu  to  tha  London  Hotpital,  Pbjttdaa  to  the  BoyaiaiaterDitj  C^uoxtj,  &e. 

I.  The  Aitatomt  aio)  Pathologt  op  the  NoN-PBEGNAifT  State. 

1.  Researches  on  ike  Anatomy  aud  Physiology  of  the  Secretory  Apparattts  of  the 

External  Oenital  Organs  of  the  Female,    By  G.  A.  Mabtik  and  H.  Legbr. 
(Arch.  G^n.  de  Med..  Jan.,  Feb.  1862.) 

2.  Tumours  of  the  Labia,    Clitoris,   aud   Fagina,     By    Dr.  McClditock. 

Publin  Quart.  Journ.,  Peb.  1862.) 

3.  Incarcerated  Hamatometra,  in  consequence  of  Atresia  of  the  Os  Externum 

Uten,    By  Dr.  U.  Pjiell.    (Mon.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Dec.  1862.) 

4.  Chronic  uterine  and  Tubal  Catarrh;   Hcsmaioma  of  Uterus;   Peritonitis, 
By  Dr.  Wagner.    (Arch.  f.  Heilk.,  1861.) 

5.  A  Simple  Method  of  Lowering  the  Fesieo-Faginal  Septum  to  facilitate  the 

Operation  for  Fistula,    By  Dr.  Bourgtjet.    (Bull  G^n.  de  Th^rap.,  Jan. 
1862.) 

6.  On  the  Gahanocaustie  in  Oynacology.  By  Dr.  0.  Y.  Gruiosvaidt.   (Peterb. 
Med.  Zeitschr.,  1  Heft,  1861.) 

7.  Injections  of  Chloroform  and  Brandy  into  the  Uterus,    By  Dr.  Paul  Lubik. 

(L'Un.  M6d.,  Jan.  1862.) 

8.  Death  following  the  Injection  of  Iodine  into  an  Ovarian  Cyst,    By  M.  De- 
MARQUAY.    (LlJn.  M«$d.,  Jan.  1862.) 

9.  Report  on  an  Uterine  Pessary,  with  Jointed  and  Moveable  Pieces,  ofM,  Grand- 

colloi.    By  M.  Robert.    (L'Un.  M6d.,  Jan.  1862.) 

1.  MM.  Martin  akd  Leger  give  the  results  of  a  careful  anatomical  inyesti- 
gation  of  the  secretory  apparatus  of  the  external  organs  of  the  female.    Their 
conclusions  are  as  follow : 
(1.)  The  secretory  apparatus  of  the  female  external  gemtal  organs  is  exdusiYely 
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composed,  with  the  exception  of  the  yulvo*Taginal  gland  (Bartholini's),  of 
sebaceous  elands  *'  en  grappe/'  and  some  sudoriparous  glands,  which  are  only 
found  on  the  external  or  cutaneous  surface  of  the  labia  majora. 

(2.)  The  sebaceous  fflands  increase  in  number  and  diminish  in  size  from  the 
external  aspect  of  the  labia  majora  to  the  internal  aspect  of  the  labia  minora. 
On  the  limit  of  the  labia  minora  they  cease  suddenly ;  no  trace  of  them  is  found 
on  the  Tcstibule. 

(3.)  The  muciparous  follicles  of  the  vestibule,  meatus,  and  urethra,  de- 
scribed by  authors,  do  not  exist ;  they  have  probably  been  confounded  with 
the  mucous  crypts. 

(*&.)  The  sebaceous  glands  of  the  labia  minora  do  not  exist  in  the  foetus ; 
they  only  arrive  at  complete  development  at  puberty;  after  the  meno- 
pause they  undergo  atrophy.  During  pregnancy  they  acquire  their  greatest 
size. 

2.  Dr.  McClintock  has  laid  before  the  Dublin  Obstetrical  Society  an  ad- 
mirable series  of  drawings  and  preparations,  illustrating  the  patholo^  and 
treatment  of  tumours  of  the  labia,  clitoris,  and  vagina,  and  accompanied  by 
concise  histories  of  the  cases.  The  cases  included  malignant  and  non-malignant 
diseases.  We  can  only  direct  attention  to  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and 
the  woodcuts  in  the  *  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal.' 

3.  A  case  of  incarcerated  hsmatometra,  related  by  Dr.  Prell,  is  an  inte- 
resting illustration  of  a  rare  condition.  A  woman,  aged  forty-three,  married 
sixteen  years,  had  never  been  pregnant.  In  first  years  of  married  life  she 
suffered  from  obstinate  leucorrhoca,  and  from  that  time  the  menses  were  fre- 
quently attended  by  uterine  colics.  In  March,  1860,  the  catamenia  ceased; 
tlie  breasts  began  to  swell,  vomiting  appeared,  and  in  July  the  abdomen  was 
sensibly  enlarged.  On  the  23rd,  after  a  sudden  fall,  she  had  retention  of 
urine  and  a  sense  of  a  body  being  forced  out  of  the  pelvis.  The  pelvis  vras 
filled  with  a  round  elastic  tumour.  Ko  os  uteri  could  be  found,  llie  case 
was  thought  at  first  to  be  one  of  retroversion  of  the  gravid  womb.  During  a 
forcible  attempt  to  replace  the  tumour  by  pressure  from  the  rectum,  bl^od 
escaped  by  the  vagina,  and  a  small  opening  became  visible,  which  turned  out 
to  be  through  the  cervix  uteri.  The  patient  got  better,  and  the  catamenia 
afterwards  flowed  throng  the  restored  opening.  Careful  examination  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  deformity  and  extreme  stenosis  of  the  os  ex- 
ternum uteri. 

4.  Dr.  Wagner  relates  a  case  which  belongs  to  a  class  still  comparatively 
rarely  observed.  A  younff  woman  died  after  symptoms  of  peritonitis.  On 
dissection,  there  was  found  serous  fluid  in  the  abaomen,  and  towards  the  pelvis 
a  thinner  fluid,  mixed  with  yellowish,  very  soft,  purulent  fibrinous  masses ;  both 
ovaries  were  much  injected.  The  Fallonian  tubes  in  their  outer  halves  were 
much  contorted,  thickened,  and  contained  a  copious  thin  purulent  fluid.  The 
uterus  contained  a  thin  purulent  offensive  fluid,  and  on  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  lower  part  a  soft  blood-clot  closeljr  adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane.  It 
was  concluded  that  there  was,  primarily,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  and  tubes ;  secondarily,  escape  of  offensive  matter  into 
abdominal  cavity,  and  peritonitis. 

5.  Dr.  Bourguet  describes  a  method  of  bringing  the  vesico-vaginal  septum 
within  sight  and  reach,  which,  in  a  difficult  case  related,  much  facilitated  the 
operation  for  the  cure  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  The  patient  was  at  first  placed 
on  her  back ;  then  a  catheter  f Belloc's)  was  passed  into  the  uretlira,  carrying 
the  end  out  by  the  vaginal  orifice.    A  riband-shaped  loop  was  passed  thvx>ugh 
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the  eye  of  the  catheter.  The  mstniment  was  then  withdrawn,  bringing  the 
ends  of  the  thread  with  it  so  as  to  leave  the  loop  astride  between  the  nrethra 
and  vagina.  The  jMrtion  of  the  loop  coming  out  of  the  meatus  was  firmly 
attach^  to  an  elastic  catheter ;  this  catheter  was  then  piused  into  the  bladder 
until  the  loop  came  opposite  the  fistula.  Traction  was  exercised  upon  the 
loop  hanging  in  the  vagina,  and  permitted  the  vesico-vagtnal  septum  to  be  drawn 
down  at  pleasure. 

6.  I>r.  Qribiewaldt  refers  the  first  use  of  the  galvanic  cautery  in  Petersburg 
to  the  late  Dr.  Crussel,  in  1846.  Dr.  Crussel  used  wire  brought  to  a  white 
heat  for  purposes  of  cutting.  Dr.  Middeldorff  published  a  book  on  the  subject 
at  Breslau  in  1854.  Dr.  Griinewaldt  says  the  galvanic  cautery  is  applicable 
in  three  forms  to  the  treatment  of  uterine  cancer :  1.  To  amputate  the  cancer 
by  means  of  the  cutting  loop ;  2.  Where  the  degenerated  parts  cannot  be 
amputated,  to  transfix  them  after  the  manner  of  a  cauterization  afliche,  tuid  to 
separate  them  from  the  sound  parts  by  inducing  them  to  be  cast  off;  3.  To 
cauterize  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  and  to  restrain  their  growth,  where  the  two 
first  methods  cannot  be  carried  out.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  prog* 
nosis  remains  unfavourable.  He  relates  four  cases  of  amputation  oi  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  uterus  on  account  of  malignant  disease,  in  which  the 
method  is  presumed  to  have  been  successful. 

7.  Dr.  Paul  Lubin  relates  a  case  of  an  hysterical  woman,  in  whom,  to  aUay 
intense  uterine  pains,  he  injected  chloroform  into  the  uterus.  The  pains  were 
removed,  but  for  two  years  afterwards  the  patient  became  quite  olind.  To 
cure  this  he  injected  brandy,  and  the  patient^  is  said  to  have  recovered  her  sight. 

8.  M.  Demarquay  relates  a  case  in  which  the  injection  of  a  solution  of 
iodine  into  an  ovarian  cyst  was  followed  by  death.  The  patient,  ag[ed  fifty, 
had  been  the  subject  of  a  similar  operation  a  year  before,  the  cyst  having  filled 
again.  The  solution  consisted  of  water  and  tmcture  of  iodine,  equal  parts,  and 
about  forty  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  symptoms  were  those  of 
shock;  they  supervened  rapidly,  and  death  took  place  on  the  following  day. 

9.  M.  Qrandcollot-s  pessary  is  well  spoken  of  by  M.  Robert.  It  consbts  of 
an  abdominal  belt  provided  with  two  truss-cushions.  Between  these  is  a 
metallic  frame  with  double  lateral  joints,  in  the  interval  of  which  is  attached  a 
swan-neck  stem,  carved  downwards,  to  support  the  pessarv.  This  stem  is 
thus  susceptible  of  varied  adaptation.  To  the  lower  end  of  the  swan's  neck  is 
fixed  an  intra-vaginal  stem,  straight,  formed  of  two  hollow  cylinders,  one 
enclosing  the  oth^,  and  capable  of  sliding  up  and  down  so  as  to  lengthen  or 
shorten  the  vaginal  stem  at  will.  The  uterme  cup  is  attached  to  the  upper 
end  by  a  sprint,  which  admits  of  lateral  motion  as  well  as  of  a  certain  amount 
of  rotation.  This  mechanism  renders  the  introduction  easy,  whibt  the  power 
of  adapting  the  length  of  the  stem  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  the  freedom 
of  motion  belonging  to  the  vaginal  stem  and  the  swan's  neck  attached  to  the 
hypogastric  truss,  obviate  most  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  ordinary  pessaries. 


n.  Pkegnancy. 

1.  Extra-uUrine  Fregnanef/:  discharge  of  pieces  of  fatal  bone  through  an  Abdo- 

minal  Section:   Recovery,    By  Dr.  Pauk.      (Allg.  Wien  Med.  Zeitung, 
1862.) 

2.  Case  of  Tubo-omrial  Gestation.    By  Dr.  Castelajii.    (Mon.  f.  Geburtsk., 
December,  1861.) 
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3.  0»  AMomtJud  OettaHom^  and  esPiciaUv  o»  ike  aiUndami  Inimmal  Hamar^ 
rittget.    By  Dr.  Bixvbauil    (ISoil  t.  6eb.,  Nof«mher,  186L) 

i.  SwmiimeoMM  AmptUatim  of  ike  Ltfi  Ivre-iKrm  m  ntero*  By  Dc  Livgbs; 
(Peten.  Med.  Zeitschr.,  1  Heft,  18^1.) 

6.  On  Ckorm  Grupidanm,    By  Dr.  Ysl.  Mo8I2R.    (Yirdiow's  Arafa.,  1861.) 

&  (>•  ^A«  DiagnotU  rf  the  Sex  of  ike  Fahte.  By  Dr.  G.  SnissACH.  (Mod. 
f.  Geb.,  December,  1861.) 

1.  Dr.  Pauk  relates  a  case  which  throws  useful  light  upon  the  treatment  of 
extra-uterine  gestation.  The  patient,  when  in  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  was 
seized  with  mimrhoea,  which  recurred  periodicallr.  ^  Extra-uterine  gestation 
was  diagnosed.  An  egf^-shaped  bladder  at  the  umoilieus  was  opened,  and  yent 
0Ten  to  foul  pus.  Cranial  bones  were  felt  by  the  finger  passed  into  the  opening. 
Two  days  later,  the  incision  was  extended  three  inches  downwards  towards  the 
symphysis.  A  sac  was  thus  exposed  in  which  seyeral  feetai  bones  bared  of  soft 
tissue  were  found.  These  being  removed,  the  wound  was  dosed  by  twisted 
sutures  and  an  abdominal  bancbge.  The  patient  had  qniie  reoorered  in.  a 
fortnight. 

2.  A  woman,  aged  thir^-two,  who  had  nerer  borne  children,  was  brought 
to  the  hospital  at  Lille,  suffering  from  acute  abdominal  pains.  She  had  received 
blows  on  the  abdomen,  and  abortion  was  apprehended.  The  os  uteri  did  not 
expand,  and  the  patient  died  next  day.  Large  coagula  were  found  in  the 
abaomen,  and  in  tne  midst  a  three-montns'  foetus  with  torn  navel-string.  The 
uterus  was  enlarged,  as  in  the  third  month,  softened,  clothed  with  a  thiek 
decidua,  and  with  a  mucous  plug  in  the  cervix.  The  rifht  tube  and  ovary 
were  hc^althy.  At  the  end  of  the  left  tube  was  found  the  foetal  sac,  the  size  of 
the  first,  with  a  rent  in  the  wall,  and  the  placenta  inside.  There  was  no  trace 
of  left  ovary.  It  was  concluded  that  the  sac  was  formed  between  the  end  of 
the  tube  and  the  ovary,  completely  involving  the  ovary.  If  this  point  were 
clearly  established,  this  would  be  another  case  illustrating  the  possibility  of 
ovarian  gestation,  a  condition  which  has  lately  been  altogether  denied. 

3.  Dr.  Bimbaum  relates  two  cases  of  abdominal  gestation,  which  he  makes 
the  text  for  a  dissertation  upon  the  several  questions  connected  with  this  con- 
dition,   llie  following  is  a  summary  account  of  the  cases : 

(1.)  A  woman,  aged  thirty-eight,  had  borne  two  children  ei^it  and  nine 
years  ago.  Having  experienced  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  she  died  under  sudden 
collapse.  In  the  abdomen  was  found  ftom  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  blood.  A 
sac  containing  a  sixpmonths'  foetus  was  connected  with  the  left  kibe.  The 
tube  was  so  completely  involved  with  the  sac,  and  coveting  the  ovary,  that 
this  latter  could  not  be  distingnished. 

(2.)  A  woman,  aged  forty-two,  had  several  aboaiiona  and  two  duldren  dunug 
her  first  marriage.  After  ten  vears^  pause  she  became  prq;nant  agam.  Com> 
plaminff  of  abdominal  pains,  she  was  ouunined.  The  uterus  was  found  much 
deviated  ftom  its  normal  position,  the  cervix  bein^  forcibly  compressed  against 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  At  a  later  penod,  symptoma  of  abdominal 
inflammation  and  hectic  supervened,  with  extreme  distension  of  the  abdomen. 
The  head  and  breech  of  the  foetus  were  plainly  made  out  through  the  abdo- 
minal walls,  and  the  foetal  heart  was  heard.  In  this  condition  she  died.  Many 
recent  peritoneal  adhesions  wore  found.  A  mature  foetus  was  contained  in 
a  transparent  extremely  thin  sac.  This  was  attached  to  the  transverse  colon, 
and  fused  in  one  roaas  with  the  omentum.  The  placenta  was  devebped  on  the 
fimbriated  extremity  of  the  right  tube. 

£  Dr.  Lingen  relates  a  case  of  a  girl  four  days  old  brought  to  hospital,  iu 
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wldok  the  left  fore4a3&  was  wanting.  The  akm  eoTermg  the  atuom  was 
podLered  in  two  places  by  sears.  Thore  was  no  tiaee  of  rudimentary  ua^|era. 
The  motlier  had  oonie  thiree  well-formed  children.  Careful  inquiry  detemuned 
that  nothing  beyond  the  placenta  had  been  expelled  from  the  utema.  No  trace 
of  the  idre-ann  preaomea  to  have  been  amputated  in  utero  was  found. 

5.  Br.  Jr.  Moskr  ecmtributes  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  chorea  of  pregnant 
women.  He  enters  into  a  minute  analysis  of  twenty  cases  collected  from 
various  sources^  with  a  view  to  deduce  a  pi^hologi^  history  of  this  rare 
affection.  He  relates  an  original  case.  The  patient^  aeed  twenty-four,  had 
enjoyed  good  health  until  mneteen  years  old»  when  she  haa  an  attack  of  chorea 
which  lasted  six  months.  She  then  had  a  normal  pregnaney  and  labour.  From 
this  time  she  suffered  from  headadbe,  Mckness,  pains.  «ie  suffered  a  fright 
and  concussion  from  falling  into  a  sand-pit  fourteen  days  before  present  attack. 
This  consisted  in  involuntary  movements  of  the  most  varied  kind  in  every  part 
of  the  body,  most  marieed  in  the  i^Hper  extremiti^  and  the  whole  ri^t  side 
was  more  affected  than  the  left.  Her  eait  was  insecure,  standii^  oifficul^ 
attitude  very  changpg.  The  head  was  mrawn  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other, 
shaken  for  a  long  tune,  and  then  drawn  backwards ;  the  face  was  drawn  into 
the  most  varied  grimaces.  Even  the  tom^  was  morbidly  moved.  During 
sleep  the  movements  were  interrupted.  She  slept  much  from  fatigue.  The 
movements  recommenced  immediately  on  waking.  Attacks  like  hysteria  also 
appeared ;  and  afterwards  strong  epil^tic  convulsions.  At  certain  periods  the 
fits  recurred  regularly,  about  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  The  breath  and  heart-sounds 
were  normal ;  pulse,  60  to  70.  When  admitted,  the  patient  was  about  three 
months  pregnant.  She  was  quite  cured  of  the  diorea  when  seven  months  preg- 
nant ;  and  was  delivered  in  normal  labour  at  term.  The  treatment  consisted 
in  washings  with  cold  waJker.  But  abortion  being  feared,  these  were  abandoned 
for  pills  of  valerian,  oxide  of  zinc,  assafcetida,  df  each  aae  grain,  three  times 
d^ily.  After  three  weeks,  five  to  ten  grains  of  saecharated  carbonate  of  iron 
was  given  three  times  a-day,  with  strengthening  diet.  The  iron  was  of  chief 
value. 

6.  We  have  in  a  former  report  drawn  attention  to  Dr.  Frankenhauser's  proposi- 
tion that  the  sex  of  the  foetus  in  utero  may  be  known  by  observing  the  rate  of 
the  heart-pulsations.  Amongst  others^  Dr.  C.  Steinbachnas  made  observations 
on  the  subject.  He  submitted  56  women  to  auscultation.  Amongst  excep- 
tional cases,  he  once  found  the  fcetal  pulse  as  low  as  108  in  the  minute ;  this 
turned  out  to  be  a  boy;  and  in  another  as  high  as  192 ;  this  was  a  girl  He 
found  the  mean  numl>er  of  pulsations  in  boys  to  be  131 ;  for  girls,  ll4.  This 
so  far  agrees  vdth  Frankenhaiiser's  doctrine,  that  the  mean  for  ^rls  is  higher 
than  that  of  boys ;  but  the  ran^  from  minimum  to  maximum  m  either  sex  is 
too  great  to  allow  of  any  certamty  in  dealing  with  a  given  case. 

in.  Laboxjb. 

1.  Rupiure  of  the  Uterw^  in  which  Recovery  took  place.    By  Dr.  John  A. 
BYttNE.    (Dubl.  Quar.  Joum.,  Feb.,  1862.) 

2.  A  New  Cote  of  Spondylolisihem  of  the  Felvit:  Death  of  Mother  end  Child, 
By  Pbop.  Bbmlau.    (Mon.  f.  (icb.,  Dec.,  1861.) 

3.  Qradval  Pelvic  Narrowing  from  Growth  of  a  Tibroue  Tumour  on  the  First 

Sacral  and  Last  Zmubar  tertehra.    By  Dr.  L.  Mayeb.    (Monatsschr.  f. 
Geb..  Nov.,  1861.) 

4.  A  Fibrous  Tumour  in  the  Small  Pehis.     By  Dr.  Olshausbk.     (Mon.  f.  Geb., 
Nov.,  1861.) 

1.  Dr.  J.  A»  Byrne  relates  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  ending  in  recovery. 
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The  patient,  wbo  had  borne  sereral  children^  aged  forty,  was  seized  with  vomiting 
after  being  some  hours  in  labour.  The  pelns  was  roomy,  but  the  head  was  hydro- 
cephalic. There  was  slight  discharge  of  blood ;  the  foetal  sounds  could  not  be 
heard.  She  had  all  the  symptoms  of  shock,  with  great  abdominal  pain  and 
tympanitis,  and  a  symptom  not  generally  described,  but  which  Dr.  Byrne  savs 
he  has  mailed  in  other  cases — namely,  a  spasmodic  pain  passing  through  tne 
upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  back  to  the  spine.  Uterine  action  quite  ceased. 
Delivery  was  effected  by  craniotomy.  Opium  was  given  in  grain  doses  every 
hour;  next  day  eighteen  leeches  were  applied  to  the  abdomen.  Yomitinf 
with  prostration  continued  for  some  days ;  rigors  occurred  on  the  fifth  and 
eighth  days.  On  Uie  twelfth  dav  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina  took 
place.  Thirty-seven  days  after  labour  she  left  hospital  quite  well.  Examined  by 
speculum,  there  was  observed  a  ridge  of  granulations  across  and  through  the 
OS  uterL 

2.  Professor  BresUiu  contributes  a  full  description  of  the  labour  and  dissec- 
tion of  a  woman  whose  pelvis  was  deformed  by  "spondylolisthesis.'*  The 
patient,  a^ed  fort^-three,  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  was  in  labour  on  the 
18th  and  foth  Apnl,  1861.  Dr.  Breshtu  was  summoned.  On  introducing  the 
finger  in  the  direction  of  the  promontory,  he  easily  struck  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  brim,  but  could  not  be  certain  whether  it  was  the  true  or  a  false  promon- 
torv.  The  conjugate  diameter  seemed  contracted  to  three  inches.  Dr.  Breslau 
endeavoured  to  turn,  but  having  with  much  difficulty  brought  down  one  foot, 
he  could  not  make  the  head  ascend;  the  foetus  remain^  doubled  up.  A 
copious  flooding  supervened.  An  attempt  to  seize  the  head  with  the  long 
forceps  failed.  Pains  contiuued  for  some  hours ;  but  the  head  was  not  much 
driven  down.  Dr.  Spondli  next  attempted  to  turn  bv  introducing  his  right 
arm,  but-failed  also.  The  leg  which  haa  been  brought  down,  being  m  the  way 
of  the  perforator  and  cephalotribe,  was  amputated  by  the  bone-forceps  of 
Stein  and  Mesnard.  Scanzoni's  cephalotribe  was  then  introduced,  but  only  a 
small  segment  of  the  head  could  be  grasped.  A  trepan-perforator  was  there- 
fore applied,  and  the  skull  with  great  difficultv  piercea.  By  this  time  the 
patient  was  extremelv  exhausted.  She  died  undelivered.  Autopsy  next  day. 
The  foetus  was  of  full  size.  The  lower  fourth  of  the  placenta  was  loosened 
from  the  posterior  wall  of  tlie  uterus.  Looking  into  the  pelvis  from  above, 
the  brim  was  seen  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  narrowest  aiameter  measured 
two  inches  ten  lines.  Great  mobility  was  observed  in  the  sacro-iliac  joints. 
Tlie  deformity  consbted  in  a  slidinf-down  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  on  the 
upper  sacral  vertebra ;  the  rounded  lower  third  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra 
even  sank  below  the  upper  third  of  the  second  sacral  vertebra.  A  displace- 
ment so  complete  and  extensive  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  in  cases  of 
spondylolisthesis.  The  last  lumbar  vertebra  was  amalgamated  with  the  upper 
sacral.  Dr.  Breslau  regrets  that  he  did  not  in  the  first  instance  resort  to 
the  Csesarean  section. 

3.  The  case  of  Dr.  L.  Mayer  affords  another  illustration  of  pelvic  contrac- 
tion. The  patient,  aged  thirtv-two,  had  borne  a  living  child  in  difficult  labour 
at  the  a^e  of  twenty-six.  A  second  labour,  in  less  than  a  year  following^ 
was  terminated  by  perforation.  During  this  second  childbed  she  suffered 
mucli  from  sacral  pain  and  burning  in  the  rectum.  Profuse  suppuration  per- 
sisted. The  source  of  this  was  ascertained  to  be  an  irregular  wound,  having 
cicatricial  edges  in  the  upper  third  of  the  left  side  of  the  vaginal  roof.  A 
sound  passed  from  this  opening  by  a  fistulous  canal  to  a  swelling  attached  to 
the  first  sacral  and  last  lumbar  vertebra.  This  tumour  was  of  cartilaginous 
consistence,  of  roundish  form,  but  with  irreeular  projections.  The  uterus  was 
of  normal  size.    There  was  a  slight  genersd  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
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conjugate  diameter  was  reduced  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Dr.  L.  Majer 
believes  that  the  bruising  and  tearing  of  the  soft  parts,  including  the  perios- 
teum of  the  first  sacral  and  last  lumbar  yertebrs,  was  the  cause  of  a  chronic 
inflammatory  process,  fi;iving  rise  to  the  profuse  suppuration,  and  development 
of  the  osteophytes  in  the  seat  of  inflammation.  In  this  state  she  fell  pregnant 
a  third  time.  It  was  proposed  to  induce  labour  prematurely,  but  the  patient 
refused.  A  full-sized  child  was  delivered  with  great  difficulty  by  the  cephalo- 
tribe.  Fever  followed,  and  the  tumour  and  uterus  were  very  painful.  She 
recovered,  but  profuse  suppuration  again  set  in  ^m  the  fistulous  opening 
leading  from  the  va^a  to  the  tumour.  In  two  years  this  fistula  had  healecf. 
The  woman  was  agam  pregnant.  The  conjugate  (uameter  was  now  still  further 
contracted.  She  consented  to  the  induction  of  labour.  Warm  water  was  in- 
jected into  uterus  between  membranes  and  uterine  walls;  the  membranes 
were  ruptured ;  secale  given,  then  infusion  of  ipecacuanha,  but  uterine  action 
was  not  excited.  The  forceps  was  tried,  but  could  not  be  locked.  Some  time 
after  the  operation  had  been  dven  up,  a  dead  child  was  expelled,  forty-seven 
hours  after  the  first  injection  (S  water.    The  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

4.  Dr.  Olshausen  has  recorded  a  case  in  some  respects  similar.  A  woman, 
aged  thirty-three,  had  been  four  times  premant.  The  first  pregnancy  ended 
prematurely ;  the  child,  in  the  second,  died  soon  after  delivery;  in  tne  two 
next,  full-grown  living  children  were  bom.  The  last  labour  was  difficult.  A 
fibrous  tumour  was  then  found  in  the  pelvis.  In  her  fifth  pregnancy  she  was 
admitted  to  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  tumour  having  increased  in  size  since 
last  delivery.  The  tumour  at  this  time  sprang  from  tne  posterior  wall  of  the 
small  pelvis,  considerably  narrowing  the  cavity.  The  mass  consisted  of  a  number 
of  connected  knobs,  mostly  of  hard  consistence.  It  was  not  connected  with 
the  uterus.  Examination  by  rectum  proved  that  the  tumour  was  seated  en- 
tirely behind  the  bowel,  ana  was  in  close  relation  to  the  sacrum.  Labour  was 
excited  by  intra-uterine  injections ;  delirium  followed  these ;  a  dead  child  was 
expelled,  ^^gors  and  abdominal  pains  succeeded  labour,  but  she  eventually 
recovered.    The  tumour  remained; 


The  following  titles  are  given,  the  memoirs  to  which  they  refer  being  worthy 
of  record  and  consultation,  but  which  cannot  be  analysed  for  want  of  space : — 

At  the  thirty-sixth  gathering  of  (German  naturalists  and  physicians,  held  at 
Spier  in  1861,  in  the  ^itynseological  section  Dr.  Eirby  read  a  paper  on  "  Preci- 
pitate Births,"  detailing  several  cases.  At  the  same  meeting.  Dr.  Y.  Hiiter 
read  a  paper  on  "The  foetal  Pulse."  Professor  Hecker  also  read  a  paper  on 
**  The  Tcetal  Bladder  as  an  Obstruction  to  Labour,"  and  Professor  Lange  read 
a  paper  on  "  Semmelweis*  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Puerperal  Fever."  [As  a 
summary  of  the  views  prevalent  in  Germany,  the  discussion  on  the  latter 
subject  is  an  interesting  appendix  to  the  previous  discussion  in  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicme.  The  remarkable  circumstance,  that  puerperal  fever 
is  in  great  part  a  manufactured  disease,  and  therefore  an  easily  preventible 
one,  was  alto^ther  overlooked  by  the  Germans,  when  disputing  upon  various 
theories  of  etiology.  The  most  prolific  cause  is  the  system  of  hospital-Buccour. 
Upwards  of  4000  wcwnen  were  delivered  at  their  own  homes  in  1861,  by  the 
Boyal  Maternity  Charity  of  London,  without  a  single  death  from  puerperal 
fever.— R.  B.] 

Dr.  Simon,  of  Rostock,  read  a  paper  on  "  Yesico- Vaginal  Fistula." 

On  the  Sexual  Relations  of  New-bom  Children.     By  Professor  Breslau. 
(M.  f.  G.,  Dec.,  1861.)  In  this  paper  Dr.  Breslau  enters  into  controversial 
arguments,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Ploss,  concerning  the  influence  of  the  father 
upon  the  sex  of  the  child. 
58-xxix.  '18 
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On  ike  Use  of  Anssihetics  in  Midwiferj.    By  Dr.  Fordjoe  Barker.    (New 

York,  1861.) 
On  Chbroform-Narcosia  m  Obstetrics.  By  Prof  Hokl.  (Deutscke  Eliuik,  1861.) 
Case  in  wbick  an  OTarian  Cyst  was  Pnnctured  Tkirty-fiTe  Times.    By  Dr. 

Bertrand.    (M.  f.  G.,  Nov.  1861.) 
On  Post-mortem  Csesarean  Section.  Discussion  in  tbe  Frenck  Academy  of  Medi- 

cine.  Drs.  D^paul,  Devergie,  Kergaradec,  Tr6bucket.    (Gaz.  d.  Hop.,  1861.) 
Lemariey.    (Gaz.  d.H6p.,  1861.) 
Mattel    (Ibid.) 
Otterbonrg.    (Ibid.) 
On  tke  Eitraction  of  tke  Foetas  after  tke  so-called  Spontaneous  Evolution. 

By  Professor  Gustav  Veit.    (M.  f.  G.,  Dec.  1861.) 


MEDICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

Museum  of  Sanitaty  Appliances, 

At  tke  quarterly  business  meeting  of  tke  Metropolitan  Association  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Healtk,  early  in  tke  vear  1861,  it  was  unanimously  resolved — "Tkat 
it  would  materiaJly  assist  tke  laoours  of  kealtk  officers,  and  promote  tke  cause  of 
sanitary  science,  if  all  tke  more  direct  sanitary  ^pliances,  suck  as  drain-pipes, 
stenck-traps,  ckeap  water-closets  and  urinals,  ventilators,  filters,  gas-punfiers, 
smoke-consumers,  &c.  &c.,  were  brougkt  togetker  in  tke  International  Exkibi- 
tion,  1862,  and  if  a  permanent  sanitary  museum  could  be  formed  in  tke  metro- 
polis." A  sub-committee  was  accordWly  appointed  to  endeavour  to  effect 
tbese  objects.  We  understand  tkat  after  some  delay  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners for  tke  Exkibition  were  at  tke  time  induced  to  allot  a  separate 
space,  and  nominate  a  distinct  committee  for  sanitaiy  appliances  in  connexion 
witk  Class  X.  (Civil  Engineering,  Arckitectund  Mackines,  and  Building  Con- 
trivances). We  are,  kowever,  sorry  to  learn  tkat,  altkongk  a  committee  for 
sanitary  appliances  was  constructed,  tke  Commissioners  kave  refused  any  sepa- 
rate place  for  tke  exkibition  of  tke  sanitary  mackinery,  and  distributea  it  in 
various  departments  according  to  its  material.  It  is  to  be  koped  that  a  col- 
lection will  be  made  of  tkese  various  appliances,  to  be  rendered  permanent  in 
tke  metropolis  for  reference,  and  form  tke  nucleus  of  a  public  museum. 

To  estaolisk  suck  a  permanent  sanitary  museum,  tke  only  difficulty  wkick,  as 
we  believe,  tke  committee  of  kealtk  officers  kas  to  contend  witk  is  tke 
finding  a  convenient  room,  of  easy  access,  for  tke  proper  display  of  models  and 
appliances.  Several  manufacturers,  engineers,  and  inventors,  kave  promised  to 
present  tkeir  works  to  suck  a  museum  iree  of  cost. 

Application  kas  been  made  for  a  room  to  tke  Society  of  Arts,  to  tke  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  to  tke  Government,  tkrougk  tke  Ckief  Commis- 
sioner of  Works.  Tke  Society  of  Arts  could  only  devote  tkeir  room  to  tkis 
purpose  for  a  few  montks  in  tke  year.  Tke  ckairman  of  tke  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  cordially  as  ke  approved  tke  idea  of  a  sanitary  collection,  finds 
that  tke  new  offices  in  Spring-gardens  are  already  taxed  to  tke  utmost  of  tkeir 
capabilities.  Tke  Bigkt  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper  assures  tke  kealtk  officers  tkat 
ke  deeply  sympathizes  witk  tkeir  object,  but  is  sony  to  say  tkat  every  building 
under  kis  control  is  completelv  occupied.  Tkere  is  no  room  in  Burlington 
House,  or  comer  in  tke  Britisn  Museum,  tkat  is  not  already  occupied.  He 
offers  part  of  a  room  at  tke  old  Board  of  Healtk  offices,  wkick  is  sufficient  only 
to  contain  a  very  few  appliances. 

We  tnist  tkat  tke  Health  Officers  will  not  abandon  tkeir  intention  of  forming 
suck  a  permanent  Museum.  We  congratulate  them  on  having  secured  a  com- 
mittee for  sanitarr  appliances  in  tke  lutemational  Exkibition.  Tbe  practical 
utility  of  this  collection  wHl  be  apparent  to  any  one  wko  kas  perused  tke 
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classification  of  its  contents,  as  drawn  up  and  published  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.'  To  take  one  of  the  many 
illustrations  that  might  be  given  of  its  utility.  The  smoke  nuisance  in  the 
metropolis  is  a  great  one ;  the  smoke  not  only  thickens  and  contaminates  the 
atmosphere,  arrests  a  great  portion  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  dirties  every  object, 
but  bhghts  vegetation  and  enfeebles  the  vital  powers  of  the  people.  That 
smoke  destroys  vegetation  is  a  matter  of  everyday  exi)erience,  and  as  vegetation 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas  and  exhales  pure  oxygen,  being  in  fact  the  only  known 
source  of  any  impjortwce  from  which  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  derived, 
its  destruction  amidst  a  population  of  three  millions  must  have  a  baneful  effect 
on  the  public  health.  This  nuisance  also  exerts  an  indirect  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  metropolis  by  necessitating  the  closure  of  windows  to  keep  out 
"  the  blacks,"  and  thus  prevents  the  adequate  ventilation  of  dwelling-rooms, 
counting-houses,  and  manufactories.  The  suppression  of  this  nuisance  would 
not  only  save  the  pockets  of  the  inhabitants  and  increase  the  splendour  of  the 
metropolis,  but  greatly  enhance  the  physical  health  and  vigour  of  the  people. 

Prom  returns*  as  to  the  execution  of  the  Smoke  Act,  1853,  made  to  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  at  the  instigation  of  the  associated  Health  Officers,  it 
appears  that  the  provisions  are  carried  out  in  a  careless,  inefficient  manner. 
For  instance,  the  returns  which  are  before  us  state  that  formerly  three  engineers 
were  employed  as  Inspectors  of  Furnaces  in  the  Metropolitan PoliceDistrict.  At 
the  present  time  this  duty  is  entrusted  to  the  ordinary  policeman,  with  an  appeal 
to  an  engineer.  Within  the  City  of  London,  the  decision  as  to  the  efficiency  or  non- 
efficiency  of  any  particular  apparatus  for  the  consumption  of  smoke  is  entrusted 
to  the  five  Inspectors  of  Pavements.  While  the  poucemen  approve  as  many  as 
fifty-four  different  constructions  of  furnaces,  the  Inspectors  of  Pavements 
sanction  one  hundred  and  seven  as  efficient  smoke  consumers !  A  bill  to  amend 
this  state  of  things  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons:  we 
trust  that  the  execution  of  its  provisions  will  be  entrusted,  as  at  Manchester, 
to  the  local  sanitary  authorities,  and  that  they  will  apply  not  only  to  furnaces, 
but  to  at  least  the  kitchen  stoves  of  hotels  and]  dub-houses.  We  place,  how- 
ever, more  reliance  on  a  good  display  at  the  International  Exhibition,  of  the 
numerous  inventions  for  consuming  smoke,  than  upon  the  compulsory  clauses 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  one,  especially  manu- 
facturers, to  consume  the  smoke  arising  from  the  coal  they  bum;  it  is  from 
sheer  ignorance  that  the^r  do  not  employ  the  best  apparatus  to  effect  this  object. 
At  present  they  often  incur  considerable  expense  to  little  or  no  purpose, 
whereas,  could  they  examine  the  different  inventions  side  by  side,  they  would 
be  able  to  select  tne  one  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  not  only 
economize  their  fuel,  as  we  are  informed  that  one  large  brewing  firm  does  to 
the  extent  of  2000/.  per  annum,  but  prevent  an  intolerable  nuisance  and  injury 
to  the  health  of  the  neighbouring  population. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  a  museum  of  sanitary  appliances  would  tend  in 
no  inconsiderable  d^ee  t-o  abate  not  only  the  smoke,  but  the  other  sanitary 
evils  of  the  metropolis,  we  cordially  wish  that  the  Medical  Offioera  of  Health 
may  succeed  in  their  beneficent  design. 


Medical  and  Surgical  Degrees  in  the  Universitg  of  Cambridge, — New  Museums 
and  Lecture-rooms  contemplated. 

The  regulations  for  the  new  degree  of  Master  in  Surgery  (M.C.,  Magister  in 
Chirurgid)  have  passed  the  Senate,  and  some  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  regulations  for  medical  degrees  (M.B.  and  M.D.).  We  subjoin  a  sum- 
mary of  the  course  which  a  student  (commencing,  say  October,  1862)  may 
follow :— r 

•  See  Betam  to  ta  Addren  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  July  19th,  1861,  otdered 
to  be  printed. 
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He  enters  at  one  of  the  colleges,  and  pursaes  Classical  and  Mathematical 
studies  till  October,  1863. 

Previous  examination  (in  Classics  and  Mathematics),  October,  1863. 

Medical  study  in  the  University  (by  attending  Lectures  on  Anatomy, 
Medicine,  Surgery,  Chemistry,  Botany,  &c.,  and  the  practice  of 
Addenbrooke's  Hospital)  for  two  years,  from  October,  1863. 

Natural  Sciences  Tnpos  Examination  (in  Comparative  Anatomr, 
Chemistry,  and  Botany),  December,  1865.  This  admits  to  B.A. 
degree. 

Medical  Study,  in  London  or  elsewhere,  two  years. 

First  Examination  for  M.B.  and  M.C.  (in  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Materia  Medica,  Pathology,  Celsus  and  Aretasus.  It  is  the  same  for 
both  degrees),  May,  1866. 

Second  Examination  for  M.B.  Tin  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  Clinical  Medicine,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  the  Medical  Treat- 
ment of  Surgical  and  Obstetrical  Diseases),  November,  1867. 

Second  Examination  for  M.C.  (in  Surgical  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Clinical  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Me- 
dical Jurisprudence),  November,  1867. 

M.B.  degree  or  M.C.  degree,  or  both,  November,  1867. 

Till  the  first  examination  the  course  of  study  for  M.B.  and  M.C.  is  the  same. 
After  that  it  differs.  Still  a  student  may  pursue  the  courses  for  both  at  the 
same  time.  The  two  degrees  confer  the  right  to  practise  every  branch  of  the 
profession  in  anv  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  degree  of  M.D.  can  be  taken  three  years  after  that  of  M.B. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  to  hear  that  the  University  are 
on  the  point  of  erecting  New  Museums  and  Lecture-rooms  for  Comparative 
Anatomy,  Zoology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Mineralogy,  and  other 
branches  of  Natural  Science.  The  plans  for  the  budding  are,  we  understand, 
under  discussion  by  the  Senate  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  probable  the 
building  will  be  proceeded  with  during  the  summer. 


The  Liverpool  Training  School  and  Home  for  Nureet. 

The  important  subject  of  nursing  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Liver- 
pool public  during  the  last  two  or  three  months,  and  with  an  earnestness  whidi 
augurs  favourably  for  its  success. 

Some  years  ago,  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  of  the  Nursing  Committee  of 
the  Epidemiological  Society,  for  the  Training  of  Pauper  Nurses,*  was  urged 
upon  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Liverpool  Workhouse  Hospital, 
but  it  was  at  that  time  considered  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
at  the  Liverpool  Workhouse,  t-o  secure  a  staff  of  trustworthy,  sober,  and 
efficient  nurses  amongst  femsde  paupers ;  and  even  if  such  could  be  obtained, 
to  exercise  proper  supervision  and  control  over  a  class  who  would  be  partly 
paupers  and  partly  stipendiary  servants.  This  project  was  therefore  never 
carried  out. 

The  new  movement  originated  with  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Infirmary^ 
seven  of  its  members  having  been  nominated  as  the  Committee,  with  the 
Mayor,  R.  Hutchison,  Esq.  (whose  warm  sympathies  have,  it  appears,  always 
been  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  sick  poor),  as  its  chairman.  The  institution 
is  called  "  The  Liverpool  Training  School  and  Home  for  Nurses."  Its  ob- 
jects are,— 

1st.  "  To  provide  thoroughly  educated  professional  nurses  for  the  in- 
firmary," and  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  other  hospitals  of  the  town  abo. 

•  See  the  Number  of  this  Journal  for  July,  18S6. 
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2nd.  "  To  provide  district  and  missionary  nurses  for  the  poor.*' 

3rd.  **  To  provide  sick  nurses  for  private  families." 

The  nurses  are  to  be  trained  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  by  the  appointment  of 
a  number  of  head  or  training  nurses,  who  are  to  have  probationers  under 
them  as  assistants  for  the  period  of  four  months.  If  then  deemed  qualified, 
the  probationers  are  to  have  the  charge,  first,  of  a  surgical  ward  for  four 
months,  and  of  a  medical  ward  for  a  similar  period,  but  still  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  training  nurse :  making  in  all  twelve  months'  training. 

The  nurses,  subject  to  certificates  of  good  behaviour  and  competency,  are  to 
be  engaged  for  three  years.  Of  these,  the  first  year  is  to  be  employ^  in  the 
infirmary,  and  the  other  two  in  hospital,  district,  or  private  nursing,  according 
to  circumstances.  At  the  expiration  of  thb  term,  the  nurses  may  be  re-engaged 
for  another  period  of  three  years.  After  the  first  twelve  months,  they  are 
either  to  be  drafted  into  districts  of  the  town,  where  they  will  be  located,  and 
superintended  by  district  committees,  or  remain  at  the  *'  Home"  (a  residence 
to  be  erected  for  their  special  use  within  the  Infirmary  grounds),  for  the  use  of 
private  families. 

About  4000/.  have  already  been  subscribed  for  the  establishment  of  the 
"Home,"  independent  of  the  cost  of  erection,  the  funds  for  which  have  been 
provided  bv  the  committee ;  and  above  1000/.  per  annum  promised  as  sub- 
scriptions for  the  payment  and  maintenance  of  the  district  nurses.  A  large 
sum  has  also  been  subscribed  for  providing  the  district  nurses  with  appliances 
and  comforts  necessary  for  the  sicK  poor. 

To  show  the  importance  of,  and  value  attached  to  this  movement  in  Liverpool, 
we  append  the  following  resolution,  passed  unanimously  at  a  full  meeting  of 
the  Medical  Institution,  held  on  March  6th : — 

"  That  to  our  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  a  reliable  supply  of  nurses, 
educated  to  their  work,  woiud  be  a  boon  long  desired.  That  the  intelligent 
and  kindly  co-operation  of  nurses  in  poor  patients*  homes  will  be  hailed  with 
thankfulness  by  dispensary  and  other  district  visitors.  And  the  power  of  ob- 
taining good  nurses  from  the  Training  School  and  Home  for  private  families, 
is  a  great  advantage  to  the  profession  as  weU  as  to  the  public.  The  members 
now  present,  therefore,  are  happy  to  express  their  hearty  approval  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Nurses'  Training  Institution,  and  pledge  themselves  to  aid  its 
work  by  all  the  means  in  their  power." 


New  British  Fharmacopma, 

As  we  have  heard  many  inquiries  made  regarding  the  long-anticipated  ap- 
pearance of  the  New  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  United  Kingdom,  we  are  happy  m 
oeing  able  to  announce,  upon  the  highest  authority,  that  this  work  is  expected 
to  be  published  in  October  next.  We  are  informed  that  the  manuscript  is 
very  nearly  completed,  and  that  the  printing  will  be  almost  immediately 
commencea.  

BOOKS,  &c.,  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

On  Drop^ty  ooonected  with  Disease  of  the  Transactions  of  New  Torlc   Academy  of 

Kidneys  (Morbus  Biightii),  and  on  some  Hedioiue.     1861.) 

other  Diseases  of  those  Organs  associated  Table  of  the  Weights  of  the  Htunan 

with  Albuminous  and  Purulent  Urine,  &c  Body  and  Internal  Organs  in  the  Sane  and 

By  W.  R.  Basham,  M.D.,  F.K.C.F..  Physi-  Insane.    Arranged  from  2614  post-mortem 

ciantothe  Westminster  Hospital     Second  Examinations.  By  B.  Boyd,  M.D.  (Rpprint 

Edition.  London,  Churchill  1862.  pp.  847.  Irom  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society.) 

On  the  Health  of   Merchant  Seamen.  Braithwaite*s    Retrospect   of  Practical 

By  T.  O.  McWiUiam,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  &c  Medicine,  July  to  December,  1S61. 

(Reprint.    Pamphlet)  Ranking    and    Radcliii^'s    Half-Tearly 

Essay  on  Aniesthetics  in  Midwifery.    By  Abstract  of  Medical  Sciences.     July  to 

B.  F.  Barker,  MJ>.      (Reprint  firom  the  December,  1861. 
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Oxonlxed  CodLirer  Oil.  and  iU  Kedi- 
doftl  Administratioa.  ByKE.A.  (Pampb- 
let)    Haghet  and  Butler. 

Handbaoh  der  Lehre  too  d«n  Knooken- 
brfickra.  Yon  Dr.  £.  Gorlt  Berlin.  Errter 
Oder  AUgemeiner  Theil.  Zweite  and  dritto 
Liefemng.    Berlin.     1863.    pp.  800. 

Uterns  Daplex  Bloomta  com  Vagina 
SimpUd.  AfE.Winge.  CbrisUanla.  1861. 
(FamphleL) 

Clinical  Surgery.  SnrgerT'  of  the  Month, 
Fharjmx,  Abdomen,  and  Reetum,  including 
Hernia.  By  T.  Bryant,  F.B.C.S.  Part  UL 
1861.    London,  ChurchilL 

On  the  Immediate  Treatment  of  Stricture 
of  the  Urethra,  by  the  Employment  of  the 
•*  Stricture  Dilator."  By  B.  Holt,  F.B.C.S., 
flenlor  Surgeon  to  Westminster  Hospital, 
ke.    London,  Churchill.    1861.    pp.  56. 

The  Placenta,  the  Organic  Nerrous  Sys- 
tem, the  Blood,  fcc,  Phj  siologicallj  Exa- 
mined.  By  J.  BeUly,H.D.  New  York  and 
London.     1861.    pp.  204. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Physiologioa]  Anatomj 
of  the  Lungs.  By  J.  K.  Heale,  M.D.  Lon- 
don, ChurchilL     1863.    pp.84. 

On  the  Teething  of  Infkots,  its  Errors, 
Neglect,  and  Dangers,  ko.  By  H.  Hanks, 
L.R.C.P.,  Edinburgh.  London,  Davies. 
1863.    pp.  134. 

Hints  on  Medical  Ethics.  An  Address 
to  the  Glasgow  University  Medical  Society. 
By  J.  A.  Easton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Mat. 
Medica.    (Pamphlet.) 

Public  Health  in  Relation  to  Air  and 
Water.  By  W.  T.  Gairdner,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Edinburgh,  &o.  Edinburgh,  Edmonston 
and  Douglas.    1863.    pp.  869. 

An  Efiectnal  and  Simple  Remedy  for 
Soariet  Fever  and  Measles.  By  C  Witt, 
HJR.C.S.    Third  Edition.     (Pamphlet.) 

Litzmann*s  Contributions  to  the  Know- 
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